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BOOK XVIII. 

TIIE NATUEAL HISTORY OF GRAIN. 

CHAP. 1 . ( 1 .) — TASTE OP THE ANCTENTS FOR AGRICULTURE. 

\Vj£ now pass on to the Natural History of the various grains, 
of the garden plants and flowers, and indeed of all the other 
productions, with the exception of the trees and shrubs, which 
the dearth, in licr bounteousness, affords us — a boundless field 
for contemplation, if even we regard the herbs alone, when we 
take into consideration the varieties of them, their numbers, 
the flowers they produce, their odours, their colours, their 
juices, and the numerous propertits they possess — aU of whiclf 
have been engendered by her with a view to either the preser- 
vation or the gratification of the human race. • 

On entering, however, upon this branch of my subject, it is 
my wish in the first place to plead the cause of the Earth, and 
to act as the advocate,of*her who is the common parent of all, 
although in the earlier^ part of this work I have already had 
occasion to speak in her defence. For my subject matter, as I 
proceed in the fulfilment of my task, will* now lead me to con- 
sider her in the light of being the producer of various noxious 
substances as well ; in consequence of which Jit is that we are 
in the habit of charging her with our crimes, and imputing to 
her a guilt that is our own. She has produced poisons, it is 
true ; but who is it but nyin that has found them out ? For 
the birds of the air and the4)easts of the field, it is sufficient to 
be on their guard against them, and to keep at a distance from 
them. The elephant, we find, and the urus, know how to 

1 In B. ii. c. 63. 
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sharpen® and renovate theii teeth against the trunks of trees, 
and the rhinoceros against rocks; wild boars, ^gain, point 
their tusks like ^ many popiards by the aid of both rocks and 
trees ; and all animals^ in fact, are aware how to prepare them- 
selves for the inflictiQU of injury upon others ; but^jtill, which 
is there ampng them all, with the exception of man,^ that dips 
his weapons in poison ? As for ourselves, we envenom the 
point of the arrow,® and we contrive to add to the destructive 
powers of iron itself ; by the aid of pojsons we taint the waters 
of the stream, and we infect the various elements of Nature ; 
indeed, the very air even, which is the main support of life, 
< we turn into a medium for the destruction of life. 

And it is not that we are to suppose that animals are igno- 
rant of these means of defence, for wo have already had occa- 
sion to point out^ the preparations which they make against the 
attacks of the serpent, and the methods they devise for elfecting 
a cure when wounded by it ; and yet, among them all, there 
is not one that fights by the aid of the poison that belongs to 
another, with the sole exception of man. Let us then candidly 
confess our guilt, we who are not contented even with ’the 
poisons as Nature has produced them ; for by far the greater 
portion of them, in fact, are artificially prepared by the human 
land! 

And then besides, is it not the fact, that there are many 
men, the very ^existence of whom is a baneful poison, as it 
were ? Like that of the serpent, they dart their livid tongue, 
and the venom of their disposition corrodes every object upon 
which it concentrates itself. Ever vilifying and maligning, 
like the ill-omened birds of the night,* they disturb the repose 
of that darkness which is so peculiarly their own, and break 
in upon the quiet of the night even, by their moans and wail- 
ings, the only sounds they are ever heard to emit. Like 
animals of inauspicious presage, they only cross our path to 

2 Of course this is only mere declamation ; it is not probable that the 
animals have any notion at aU of sharpening the weapons that nature hsis 
given ; in addition which, this mode of sharpening them against V “ird 
substances would only wear away the enanfel, and ultimately destroy them. 
The acts of animals in a moment of ra^e or frenzy have evidently been 
mistaken here for the dictates of instinct, or even a superior intelligence. 

3 See B. ixv. c. 25, and B. xxvii. c. 76. 

* In B. viii. c. 36. 41, 42. The works of the ancients, Fee remarks, 
aie full of these puerilities. 
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prevent ua from employing our energies or becoJUing useful to 
our fellow-men ; and the only enjoyment thai is sought by 
their abominable aspirations is centred in their pniversal haired 
of mankind. ^ • 

Still, however, even in this respect^Natdre has asserted her 
majestic sway j for how much more numerous® ar8 the good 
and estimable characters which she has produced ! just in the 
saijje proportion that wtf find her giving birth to productions 
which are at once both salhtary and nutritious to man. It is in 
our high esteem for men such as these, and the commendations 
tliey bestow, that we shall bo content to leave the others, like 
so many brakes and brambles, to the devouring flames of their 
own bad passions, and to persist in promoting the welfare of 
the human race ; and this, with all the more energy and per- 
severance, from the circumstance that it has been our object 
throughout, ratlier to produce a work of lasting utility than to 
ensure ourselves a widely- spread renown. We have only to 
speak, it is true, of the fields and of rustic operations ; but 
still, 4t is upon these that the enjoyment of life so materially 
depends, and that the ancients conferred the very highest rank 
in their honours and commendations. 

CHAP. 2. (2.) — WHEN TUE FIUST WHF.ATTIS of COEN WERE USED 
AT ROME. 

Romulus was the first who established the J\rval® priesthood ‘ 
at Rome. This order consisted of the eleven sons of Acca 
Larentia, his nurse, togettier with Romulus himsejf, who as- 
sumed the appellation or the twelfth of the brotherhood. Upon 
this priesthood he bestowed, as being the most august dis- 
tinction that he could confer upon it, a wreath of ears of corn, 
tied together with a white fillet^ and this, in fact, was the 
first chaplet that was ever used at Rolno. This digility is only 
ended with life itself, and whether in exile or ^n captivity, it 

® This sentiment is not at all akin to the nfelancholy view which our 
authoPtakes of mankind at the b^Inning of B. vii. ana in other parts of 
this work. It is not improbable tfit his censures here are levelled against 
some who had endeavoured to impede him in tlie progress of his work. 

® “ Arvorum sacerdotes," the priests of the fields. 

Or foster-mother. It has been suggested that the Rogations of the 
Roman church may have possibly originated in the Amburvaiia, or cere- 
monial presided over by the Arval pricstliood. 

B 2 
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always attend!* its owner. In those early day9,/iwo jugeia of 
land were considered enough for a citizen of lloine, and to none 
was a larger porjjion than this allotted. And yet, at the present 
day, men who but lately were the slaves of the !^peror Nero 
have been hardly cdhtent with pleasure-gardens that occupied 
the same Space as this ; while they must have fishponds, for- 
sooth, of still greater extent, and in some instances I might 
add, perhaps, kitchens even as well. • 

Numa first established the custoln of offering com to the 
gods, and of propitiating them with the salted® cake; he was 
, the first, too, as wo learn from Hemina, to parch spelt, from 
the fact that, when in this state, it is more wholesome as an 
aliment.® This method, however, he could only establish one 
w’ay : by making an enactment, to the effect that spelt is not 
in a pure state for offering, except when parched. He it was, 
too, who instituted the Pornacalia,^® festivals appropriated 
for the parching of corn, and others,^' observed with equal 
solemnity, for the erection and preservation jof the ** termini,” 
or boundaries of the fields ; for these termini, in those days, 
they particularly regarded as gods ; while to other divinities 
they gave the names of Seia,** from sero,” to sow,” and of 
^ Segosta, from the ^^segetes,” or “crops of standing corn,” the 
statues of which goddesseo we still see erected in the Circus. 
A third divinity it is forbidden by the rules of our religion to 
^ame even^® Beneath a roof. In former days, too, they would 
not so much as taste the corn when newly cut, nor yet wine 
when just made, before the priests had made a libation of the 
first-fruits.* 


CHAP. 3. (3.) — TUK JUGERIJM OP LAND. 

That portion of land used to be known as a “ jugerum,” 

® Made of salt and the mcSil or flour of spelt. Salt was the emblem of 
wisdom, friendshi|i, and other virtues. 

* This, Fee observes, is not the case with any kind of wheat ; with 
manioc, which haa an aefid principle, the process may he necessary, in 
order to make it fit for food. •• 

Or Feast of the Furnace or Oven«* See Ovid's Fasti, B. ii. 1. 5—25. 
Called the Terminalia. See Ovid's Fasti, B. ii. 1. 641, et seq, 

12 Tertullian, De SpecL i. 16, calls this goddess by the niiTne of Scssia. 

*3 Coelius Rhodimnus, Turnebus, and Vossius, conjecture that the name 
of this goddess, who might only bo named in the field, was Tutelina. 
llardottin thinks that it was Segesta, here mentioned. 
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which was capable of being plonghid by a single ** jugum,” or 
yoke of oxen* in one day ; an “ actus ” being as iwuch as the 
oxen could plough at a single spel^ fairly esnmated, without 
stopping. This last was one hundred and tweiJty feet in length ; 
and two iif length made a jugerum. l^e most considerable 
recompense that could be bestowed Upon generals and valiant 
citizens, was the utmost extent of land around which a person 
could trace a furrow jvith the plough in a single day. The 
wfiolo population, too, ufjed to contribute a quarter*® of a sex- 
tarius of spelt, or else lialf a one, per head. 

From agriculture the earliest surnames were derived. Thus, 
for instance, the name of Pilumnus was given to him who in- 
vented the “pilum,*^ or pestle of the bake-house, for pounding 
corn ; that of Piso was derived from ** piso,” to grind com ; 
and those of Fabius, Lcntulus, and Cicero, from the several 
varieties*® of leguminous plants in the cultivation of which re- 
spectively these individuals excelled. One individual of the 
family of the Junii received the name of Bubulcus,** from 
the skill he displayed in breeding oxen. Among the sacred 
ceremonials, too, there was nothing that was held more holj 
than the marriage by confarreation,*® and the woman jusi 
married used to present a cake made of spelt.*® Careless cul- 
tivation of the land was in those times an offence that cam( 
under the cognizance of the censors ; and, as we learn fron 
Cato,^ when it was said that such and such a njan was a gooc 
agriculturist or a good husbandman, it was looked upon as th< 
^ery highest compliment that could be paid him. A mai 
came to be called ** locjuples,” or “ rich,” from Ji)eing loc 
plenus,” or full of Sarth.” Money, too, received its nam< 
of ‘^pecunia,”®* from “pecus,” cattle.” At the presen 

• 

** Four Roman feet in width, and 120 in length. 

** Quartarius. • # , « 

“ Fabii,” a hcan ; “ Lens/’ a lentil ; and “ Cicer ’* a chick-pea. 

A “ bubus/’ from ** oxen.” Caius Junius Bubulcus was twice Consul 
and once Master of the Horse. t 

*«•“ Farreum** was a form of marriage, in which»certain words wer 
used, in presence of ten witnejsse^ and were accompanied by a certain rc 
ligious ceremony, in which “ pants farreus” was employed ; hence this tore 
of marriage was called “ confarreatio.” 

*® Farreum. 

He Re Rust. Preface. 

See B. xxxiii. c. 13. 
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day, even, In the register* of the censors, we find set* down 
under the head of ** pascua,” or pasture landed* everything 
from whicfi th^public revenues are derived, from the fact that 
for a long pcriodg of time pasture lands were the only sources 
of the public revenub. Fines, too, were only imposed in the 
shape of paying so many •sheep or so many oxen ; and the be- 
nevolent spirit of the ancient laws deserves rem'ark, which 
most considerately enjoined that the magistrate, when he in- 
flicted a penalty, should never impose’ a fine of an ox before 
having first condemned the same party to the payment of a 
sheep. 

Those who celebrated the public games in honour of the ox 
received the name of Bubetii.** King Servius was the first 
who impressed upon our copper coin'-^ the figures of sheep and 
)xen. To depasture cattle secretly by night upon the unripe 
Jrops on plough lands, or to cut them in that state, was made 
)y the Twelve Tables^ a capital offence in the case of an 
idult ; and it was enacted that the person guilty of it should 
)e hanged, in order to make due reparation to the goddess 
Jeres, a punishment more severe, even, tlian that inflicted for 
nurder. If, on the other hand, the offender was not an adult, 
le was beaten at the discretion of the praetor ; a penalty double 
he amount of the damage was also exacted. 

The various ranks, too, aifd distinctions in the state had no 
)ther origin than the pursuits of agriculture. The rural 
>ribes held th*e foremost rank, and were composed of those 
vho possessed lands ; while those of the city, a place to which 
t was looked upon as ignominious to be transferred, had the 
liscredit thrown upon them of being *an ‘indolent race. Hence 
t was that these last were only four in number, and received 
heir names from th^ several parts of the City which they re- 
pectively inhabited ; being the Suburran, the Palatine, Col- 
ine, and Exquiline tribes.#. Every ninth day®* the rural tribes 
ised to visit tha city for the purpose of marketing, eind it was 
or this reason that it was made illegal to hold the comitia upon 

« Mb 

* St Augustin, Do Civ. Dei., mentiws a goddess, Bubona, the tutelar 
ivinity of oxen. Nothing seems to be^nown of these games. 

See B. xxxiii. c. 13. Macrobius says that it was Janus. 

^ Table vii. s. 2. 

** On the “ Nundin®,*’ or ninth-day holiday : similar to our market- 
ays. According to our mode of reckoning, it was every day. 
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tlie Nundinco ; tlie object being tbrft the countrjr people might 
not be called away thereby from the transaction o{ their busi- 
ness. In those days repose and^ sleep weife enjoyed upon 
straw. Even to glory itself, in compliment io com, the name 
was given df “ adorea.”^® 

For m\ own part, I greatly admire*^ the mode^ of expres- 
sion employed in our ancient language : thus, for instance, 
we read in the Commcntiirios of the Priesthood to the follow- 
iflg effect : — “ For derivjng an augury from the sacrifice of a 
bitch,“ a day should be set apart before the ear of com appears 
from out of the sheath,’'^ and then again before it enters the 
sheath.** • 

CHAP. 4. — now often and on what occasions cobn has sold 

AT A KEMAllKABLY LOW PRICE. 

The consequence was, that when the Roman manners were 
such’as these, the com that Italy produced was sufficient for 
its wants, and it had to be indebted to no province for its 
food ; and not only this, but the price of provisions was in- 
credibly cheap. Manius Marcius, the mdile^ of the people, 
was the first who gave corn to the people at the price of one 
as for the modius. L. Minutius Augurinus,®' the same who 
detected, when eleventh tribune of the people, the projects 
Spurius Mmlius, reduced the price of com on three market 
days,®* to one as per modius ; for which reason a statue was 
erected in honour of him, by public subscription, without the 
Trigeminian Gate.^^ T. Seims distributed corn to the people, 

“ From “ ador/’ the tld fiamc for ** spelt because cofn was the chief 
reward given to the conqueror, and his temples were graced with a wreath 
of corn. 

In the first place, it is difficult to see what4;hcrc is in this pa.ssage to 
admire, or “wonder at," if that is the meaning of “admiror and then, 
besides, it has no connection with th9 coitext. The text probabljr in a 
defective state. 

See c. 69 of this Book. 

39 u Yanna." The meaning of this word here has not been exactly 
asesrtained. It has been suggested that the first poviod alludes to the ap- 
pearance of the stalk from its sfamath of leaves, and the second to the for- 
mation of the ear. • 

^ A.U.O. 298. 31 See B. xxxiv. c. 11. a.u.c. 317. 

Nundinis. , 

33 On the road to Ostia. It was said to have received its name from 
the Horatii and Cuiiatii. 
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in Lis ©dileship,®* at one l»s per modius, in remembrance of 
which statues were erected in honour of him also^in the Capi- 
tol and the Palaflum : on tl^ie day of his funeral ho was borne to 
the pile on the shoulders of the Eoman people. In the year,^® 
too, in which the Mo/her of the Gods was brought tb Home, the 
harvest of ^hat summer, it is said, was more abund«^nt than it 
had been for ten years before. M. Varro informs us, that in the 
year®® in which L. Metellus exhibited ^so many elephants in 
his triumphal procession, a modius of /^pelt was sold for one ab, 
which was the standard price also of a congius of wine, thirty 
pounds’ weight of dried figs, ten pounds of olive oil, and 
•twelve pounds of flesh meat. Nor did this cheapness originate 
in the wide-spread domains of individuals encroaching con- 
tinually upon tlieir neighbours, for by a law proposed by Lici- 
nius Stolo, the landed property of each individual was limited 
to five hundred jugera; and he himself was convicted under 
his own law of being the owner of more than that amount, 
having as a disguise prevailed upon his son to lend him his 
name. Such were the prices of commodities at a time when 
the fortunes of the republic were rapidly on the increase, the 
words, too, that were uttered by Manius Curius®’ after his 
triumphs and the addition of an immense extent of territory 
4o the Homan sway, are well known: **The man must be 
looked upon,” said he, ** as a dangerous citizen, for whom 
seven jugera of, land are not enough;” such being the amount 
of land that had been allotted to the people after the expulsion 
of the kings. • 

What, thep, was the cause of a fQctility so remarkable as 
this ? The fact, we have every reason to believe, that in 
those days the lands were tilled by tlie hands of generals 
even, the soil exulting beneath a plough-share crowned with 
wreaths of laurel, and guided^by a husbandman graced with 
triumphs : whether it is ftiat they tended the seed with the 
same care that they had displayed in tlie conduct of wars, and 
manifested the saipe diligent attention in the management of 
their fields that they had done in the arrangement of the camp, 

34 A.U.C. 346. ' 

3* A.U.C. 550. He alludes to the introduction of Cybele, from Pessinus, 
in Galatia, in the Second Punic war. 

3« A.U.C. 604. See S. viii. c. 6. 

37 Manius Cuiius Dentatus, Consul a.u.c. 464. 
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or whether |t is that under the hitnds of honest men every- 
thing prospers all the better, from being attended to with a 
scrupulous exactness. The honoyirs awarded to Serranus” 
found him engaged in sowing his fields, a circumstance to 
which he oVes his surname.^® CineinnaJjis was ploughing his 
four jugei^i of land upon the Vatican ifin Hill — the sjjnie that are 
still known as the ‘‘Quintian Meadows,”^® when the mes- 
senger brought ^im tl^e dictatorship — finding him, the tradi- 
tion says, stripped to the work, and his very face begrimed 
with dust. “ Put on your clothes,” said he, “ that I may de- 
liver to. you the mandates of the senate and people of llome.” 
In those days these messengers bore the name of “ viator,** oif 
“ wayfarer,’* from the circumstance that their usual employ- 
ment was to fetch the senators and generals from their fields. 

But at the present day these same lands are tilled by slaves 
whose legs are in chains, by the hands of malefactors and men 
with a branded face ! And yet the Earth is not deaf to our 
adjurations, when we address her by the name of ‘‘parent,** 
an^ say that she receives our homage^^ in being tilled by 
hands such as these ; as though, forsooth, we ought not to be- 
lieve that she is reluctant and indignant at being tended in 
such a manner as this ! Indeed, ought we to feel any surprise 
were the recompense she gives us when worked by chastise^ 
slaves,^® not the same that she us*ed to bestow upon the labours 
of warriors? 

•i 

CUAP. 5. — ILLUSimOUS men; WHO HAVE WUITTEN UPON AGKI- 
CULTURK. 

Hence it was that to give precepts upon agriculture became 
one of the principal occupations among men of the highest 
rank, and that in foreign nations even. ‘For among those who 

^ A.u.c. 497. 

39 Prom “ soro,” to sow. See the ^neid, B. vi. 844,* where this cir- 
cumstance is alluded to. 

40 it prata Quintia." Hardouin says that^in his time this spot was still 
calfcd I it lay beyond the Tiber, between tha vineyard of the Me- 
dici and the castle ot' Sant Angelo. 

He alludes to the twofold Aeaning of the word “ coli,*’ “ to bo tilled/* 
or “ to receive homage from.” 

« “ Ergastulorum.” The “ Ergastula’* were places of punishment at- 
tached to the country houses of the wealthy, mr the chastisement of 
refractory slaves, who were usually made to work in chains. 
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have written on this subjcdt wc find the names of kings even, 
Hiero, for ii^tahce, Attains Philometor, and Archel^iia, as well as 
of generals, Xenftphon, for example, and Mago the Carthaginian. 
Indeed, to this lust writer did the Eoman senate award such 
high honours, that,^J after the capture of Carthago, when it 
bestowed ^ic libraries of tliat city upon the petty, kings of 
Africa, it gave orders, in his case only, that his thirty-two 
Books should be translated into the Latin language, and this, 
although M. Cato had already compil^d'^his Book of Precepts ; 
it took every care also to entrust the execution of this task to 
men who were well versed in the Carthaginian tongue, among 
tfwhom was pre-eminent D. Silanus, a member of one of the 
most illustrious families of Home. I have already indicated,*^ 
at the commencement of this work, tlie numerous learned 
authors and writers in verse, together with other illustrious 
men, whose authority it is my intention to follow ; but among 
the number I may here more particularly distinguish M. Varro, 
who, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years, thought it 
his duty to publish a treatise upon this subject. 

(4.) Among the Homans the cultivation of the vine ^^as 
introduced at a comparatively recent period, and at first, as 
indeed they were obliged to do, they paid their sole attention 
|o the culture of the fields. The various methods of cultivat- 
ing the land will now be our' subject; and they shall be treated 
of by us in no ordinary or superficial manner, but in the same 
spirit in whicH wc have hitherto written ; enquiry shall be 
made with every care first into the usages of ancient days, and 
then into the discoveries of more recent times, our attention 
being devotefi alike to the primary cause'<> of these operations, 
and the reasons upon which they are respectively based. We 
shall make raention,^*^too, of the various constellations, and of 
the several indications which, beyond all doubt, they aiford to 
the earth ; apd the more so^ frbm the fact that those writers 
who have hitherto treated of them with any degree of exact- 
ness, seem to have written their works for the use of any class 
of men but the ag](^cultufist. ^ 

In the First Book, as originally wriVen. This list of writers is ap- 
pended in the present Translation to each respective Book. 

This is probably written in humble imitation of the splendid exordium 
of the Georgies of Virgil. 
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CIIAP.^6. — POINTS TO BE OBSeIvED IN BUTiJ^G LAND, 

First of all, then, I shall proceed in a great^measure accord- 
ing to the dicta of the oracles of sf^ricultur^; for there is no 
branch of practical life in which we find»thera more numerous 
or more unerring. And why shoulc^we hot view in the light 
of oraclei^those precepts which have been tested the infal- 
libility of titne and the truthfulness of experience ? 

, (5.) To make a beginning, then, with Cato'*® — “ The agricul- 
tural population,** say8*he, produces the bravest men, the 
most valiant soldiers,^® and a class of citizens the least given of 
all to evil designs. — Do not be too eager in buying a farm. — ^ 
In rural operations never be sparing of your trouble, and, above 
all, when you are purchasing land. — A bad bargain is always 
a ground for repentance. — Those who are about to purchase 
land, should always have an eye more particularly to the water 
there, the roads, and the neighbourhood.** Each of these 
points is susceptible of a very extended explanation, and 
replete with undoubted truths. Cuto*^ recommends, too, that 
an^ye should bo given to the people in the neighbourhood, to 
see how they look : ** For where the land is good,** says he, 
the people will look well-conditioned and healthy.** 

Atilius Regulus, the same who was twice consul in the 
Punic War, used to say^® that a person should neither buy ah 
unhealthy piece of land in the most fertile locality, nor yet the 
very healthiest spot if in a barren country. The salubrity qf 
land, however, is not always to be judged of from the looks of 
the inhabitants, for those wfio urc well-seasoned are able to 
with^stand the effects jof living in pestilent localitic*i even. And 
then, besides, there are some localities that are healthy during 
certain periods of the year only ; though, in reality, there is 
no soil that can be looked upon as really valuable that is not 
healthy all the year through. '^hat®® is sure to^be bad land 
against which its owner has a continual gtrugglc.** Cato 
recommends us before everything, to see that the land which 

De Re Rust, Preface. 

®® Fee remarks, that we still verait onr armies mostly from the agricul- 
tural class. 

De Re Rust. c. 1. 

Quoted by Columella, De Re Rust. B. i. 4. The sad fate of Regulus 
is known to all readers of Roman history. 

*® From Columella, B. i. c. 3. 
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we are about to purchase nat only excds in the advantages of 
locality, as already stated, but is really good of itself. We 
should see, loo, iie says, that there is an abundance of manual 
labour in the neighbourhood, as well as a thriving town ; that 
there are either riverfc or roads, to facilitate the carriage of the 
produce ; that the buildijjgs upon the land are substantially 
erected, anci that the land itself bears every mark of having 
been carefully tilled — a point upon which I lind that many 
persons are greatly mistaken, as they afe apt to imagine tlitt 
the negligence of the previous owner is greatly to the pur- 
chaser’s advantage ; while the fact is, that there is nothing more 
fCxpensivo than the cultivation of a neglected soil. 

For this reason it is that Cato®® says that it is best to buy 
land of a careful proprietor, and that the methods adopted by 
others ought not to be hastily rejected — that it is the same 
with land as with mankind — however great the proceeds, if at 
the same time it is lavish and extravagant, there will be no 
great profits left. Cato looks upon a vineyard as the most®^ 
profitable investment ; and he is far from wrong in that opi- 
nion, seeing that he takes such particular care to retrench* all 
superfluous expenses. In the second rank ho places gar- 
dens that have a good supply of water, and with good reason, 
too, supposing always that they are near a town. IMie ancients 
gave to meadow lands the name of ** parata,” or lands “ always 
ready.”®* ^ 

^ Cato being afeked, on one occasion, what was the most cer- 
‘ tain source of profit, ‘‘Good pasture land,” was his answer; 
upon which, enquiry was made what was the next best. “Pretty 
good®® pasturfc lands,” said he — the amount of all which is, that 
he looked upon that as the most certain source of income 
which stands in need of the smallest outlay. This, however, 
will naturally vary in degree, according to the nature of the 
respective localities; and th^J same is the case wdth the maxim®* 
to which he givcif utterance, that a good agriculturist must be 

80 De Re Rnst. c. L * , 

8* It is still thoii^t so in France, says, and nothing has tended 
more than this notion to the depreciation of the prices of wine. 

8* Hence the usual Latin name, “ prata.” 

53 Si sat bene.” Cicero, Do Officiis, B. ii. n. 88, gives this anecdote 
somewhat more at length. 

8A De Re Rust. c. 2. 
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fond of scllijig. The same, too, w?th liis rem^k, that in his 
youth a landowner should begin to plant without delay, but * 
that he ought not to build until th^ land is fully brought into 
cultivation, and then only a little at a tiipe : "^nd that the best 
plan is, as the common proverb has it, ‘fcTo profit by the folly 
of others^”" taking due care, however, that the keeping up of 
a farm-house does not entail too much expense. Still, how- 
ever, those persona are guilty of no falsehood who are in the 
h*abit of saying that a proprietor who is well housed comes all 
the oftener to his fields, and that ** the master's forehead is 
of more use than his back.**” 

CUAP. 7. (6.) — THE PKOPEH AEKANGRMENTS FOE A FAEM-HOUSE. 

The proper plan to be pursued is this : the farm-house must 
not be unsuital)le for the farm, nor the farm for the house ; and 
we must be on our guard against following the examples of L. 
Lucullus and Q. Scaevola, who, though living in the same age, 
fe(J into the two opposite extremes ; for whereas the farm-house 
of Scoevola was not large enough for the produce of his farm, 
the farm of Lucullus was not sufficiently large for the house he 
built upon it ; an error which gave occasion to the reproof of 
the censors, that on his farm there was less of ground for 
ploughing than of floor for sweeping. The proper arrange- 
ments for a farm-house are not to be made without a certain 
degree of skill. C. Marius, who was seven times*cpnsul, was 
the last person who had one built at Misenum;® but he erected 
it with such a degree ot that artistic skill whiclj he had dis- 
played in castrametation, that Sylla Felix®® even made the 
remark, tluit in comparison with Marius, all the others had 
been no better than blind.®® • 

It is generally agreed, that ^ a farm-house ought neither to 
be built near a marsh, nor with a ‘river in front of it ; for, as 

“ Aliona insani^ friii.” We hare a saying to a similar effect : “ Fools 
build houses, and wise men buy them.’* § 

“ Frons domini plus prodest quam occipitiuiD.” See Cato, De Re 
Rust. c. 4 ; also Phaedrus, R. i f. Fab. 19. 

Cato, c. 3. Varro and Cdlumella give the same advice. 

See B. iii. c. 9. 

Sylla the Fortunate, the implacable enemy of Marius. 

®” Because, though the last comer, he had obtained the best site in the 
locality. 
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Homer®' has remarked, witfi the greatest correctness, unwhole- 
some vapours arg always exhaled from rivers before the rising 
of the sun. In hot localities, a farm-house should have a 
northern aspect, But v^herc it is cold, it should Iqpk towards 
the south ; where, on the other hand, the site is temperate, the 
house should look due oSst. Although, when speaking®* of 
the best kinds of soil, I may seem to have sufficiently discussed 
the characteristics by which it may be known, I shall take t}\e 
present opportunity of adding a few more indications, employ- 
ing the words of Cato® more particularly for the purpose. 

The dwarf-elder,** saj'^ he, the wild plum,®' the bramble, 
the small bulb,®® trefoil, meadow grass,®® the quercus, and the 
wild pear and wild apple, are all of them indicative of a com 
land. The same is the case, too, where the land is black, or 
of an ashy colour. All chalky soils are scorching, unless they 
are very thin ; the same, too, with sand, unless it is remarkably 
fine. These remarks, however, are more applicable to cham- 
paign localities than declivities.*^ 

The ancients were of opinion, that before everything, mode- 
ration should be observed in the extent of a farm ; for it was 
a favourite maxim of theirs, that we ought to sow the less, and 
plough the more : such too, I find, was the opinion entertained 
bjr Virgil,®^ and indeed, if we jnust confess the truth, it is the 
wide-spread domains that have been the ruin®® of Italy, and 
soon will be th^jt of the provinces as well. Six proprietors 
wtjre in possession of one half of Africa,®® at the period when 

Od. v. 469. If the river has a bed of sand and high banks, it is 
really advantageous than otherwise. • 

In B. xvii. c. 3. 

Not to be found in his works which have come down to us. 

Prunus spinosa of Linnaeus. 

See B. xix. c. 30 j probably one of the genus Allium Bphmroce- 
phalum of Linnaeus. „ 

®® “ Herha pratensis.” It is ncfC known with certainty to what plant he 
alludes. Fee suggests that it may he the Poa pratensis, or else a phleum, 
alopecurus, or dactylis. All the plants here mentioned by Pliny will thrive 
in a calcareous soil, and their jAesence, as Fee remarks, is of had augury^ 

He alludes to the famous maxim in the Georgies, B. ii. 1. 412 : — 

Laudato ingentii* rura, 

Exiguum colito 

“Praise a large farm, cultivate a small one.” 

By introducing slovenly cultivation. 

That small part of it known to the Romans. Hardouin says that the 
pi evince of 2eu^tana is alluded to, mentioned in B. v. c. 3. 
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the Emperor ^ero had them put to^death. Wjth that great- 
ness of mind which was so peculiarly his own^ and of which 
he ought not to lose the credit, Gnejus Pompeius would never 
purchase the lands that belonged to a neighbour. Mago has 
stated it as }7is opinion, that a person, on buying a farm, ought 
at once to^ell his town house an "Opinion, however, which 
savours of too great rigidity, and is by no means conformable to 
the public good. It is ^vith these words, indeed, that he begins 
his precepts; a good proof, at all events, that he looks upon the 
personal inspection of the owner as of primary importance. 

The next point which requires our care is to employ a farm- 
steward’* of experience, and upon this, too, Cato’* has given 
many useful precepts. Still,, however, it must suffice for 
me to say that the steward ought to be a man nearly as clever 
as his master, though without appearing to l<!how it. It is the 
very worst plan of all, to have land tilled by slaves let loose 
from the houses of correction, as, indeed, is the case with all 
work entrusted to men who live without hope. I may possibly 
appear guilty of some degree of rashness in making mention of 
a maxim of the ancients, which will very probably be looked 
upon as quite incredible — That nothing is so disadvantageous 
as to cultivate land in the highest style of perfection/* L. 
Tarius Kufus, a man who, bom in the very lowest ranks of 
life, by his military talents finally attained the consulship,’* 
and who in other respects adhered to the old-fashioned notions 
of thriftiness, made away with about one hundred millions of 
josterces, which, by the liberality of the late Emperor Augus- 
tus, he had contrived to eqnass, In buying up lands in Picenum, 
and cultivating them in the highest style, his object being to 
gain a name thereby ; the consequence of which was, that his 
heir renounced’* the inheritance. Are we of opinion, then, 
that ruin and starvation must be the necessary consequence of 
such a course as this ? Yes, by Hercules ! and the very best 
plan of all is to let moderation guide our judgment in all things. 
To cultivate land well is absolutely necessary, but to cultivate 

’®*And reside on the farm. 

’* Villicua. 

’* De Re Rust. c. 5. 

’* A.U.C. 737. 

, Probably because it entailed too great an expense. It may have 
>een deeply mortgaged ; otherwise it is not clear why the heir refused to 
ake it, as he mi^t have sold a part. 
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it in the Teryjbighest stj^c is mere extravagance, unless, in- 
deed, the w^rk as done by the hands of a man’s own family, his 
tenants, or those whom lie^is obliged to keep at any rate. But 
besides this, eveh wjien the owner tills the land itself, there 
are some crops which it is really not worth the while to gather, 
if we only^ake into account the manual labour expended upon 
them. The olive, too, should never be too highly"^® cultivated, 
nor must certain soils, it is said, be top carefully tilled, those- 
of Sicily,’® for instance ; hence it is, that new comers there fto 
often find themselves deceived.” 

CHAP. 8. — HAXTMS OP THE ANCIENTS ON AOEICTJLTITRE. 

In what way, then, can land be most profitably cultivated ? 
Why, in the words of our agricultural oracles, by making 
good out of bad.” But here it is only right that we should say 
a word in justification of our forefathers, who in their precepts 
on this subject had nothing else in view but the benefit of 
mankind : for when they use the term “ bad ” here, they only 
mean to say that which costs the smallest amount of money. 
The principal object with them was in all cases to cut down 
expenses to the lowest possible sum ; and it was in this spirit 
^that they made the enactments which pronounced it criminal 
for a person who had enjoyed a triumph, to be in possession, 
among his other furniture, of ten pounds’ weight of silver 
4)late : which permitted a man, upon the death of his farm- 
steward, to abandon all his victories, and return to the culti- 
vation of his lands — such being the men the culture of whose 
farms the stkte usq^ to take upon itsdlf ;• and thus, while they 
led our armies, did the senate act as their steward. 

It was in tlie same spirit, too, that those oracles of ours 
have given utterance to these other precepts, to the effect that 
he is a bad agriculturist wjio has to buy wliat his farm might 
have supplied him with ; that the man is a had manager who 
does in the day-time what ho might have done in the night, 
except, indeed, 'v^hen the state of the weather does not aUow 

He means to say that it is so much labour lost, as it will take care of 
itself; but this is hardly in accordant with his numerous directions 
given in B. xv. Virgil, Geor. B. ii. 421, at geq.^ speaks of the oliv© os re- 
quiring no attention when it has once taken root. 

7* See B. xvii. c. 3. 

” In throwing away money and labour upon land that does not require it. 
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it ; that he i^a worse manager still* who does on a work-day 
(That he might have done on a feast-day but,thafr he is the 
irery worst of all, who works undercover in fine weather, in- 
stead of labouring in the fields. 

' I cannot refrain from taking the present opportunity of 
][Uoting one illustration afforded us ^y ancient times, firom 
vhich it will be found that it was the usage in those days to 
}ring before the people even questions connected with the 
iraiious methods employed in agriculture, and will be seen in 
vhat way men were accustomed to speak out in their own 
lefence. C. Eurius Chresimus, a freedman, having found him- 
lelf able, from a very small piece of land, to raise far more 
ibundant harvests than his neighbours could from the largest 
arms, became the object of very considerable jealousy among 
;hem, and was accordingly accused of enticing away the crops 
)f others by the practice of sorcery. Upon this, a day was 
lamed by Spurius Galvinus, the curule sedile, for his appear- 
mce. Apprehensive of being condemned, when the question 
iam^to be put to the vote among the tribes, he had all his 
mplements of husbandry brought into the Eorum, together 
vith his farm servants, robust, well-conditioned, and weU-clad 
leople, Piso says. The iron tools were of first-rate quality, 
;he mattocks were stout and strong,^ the plough-shares ponde- 
'ous and substantial, and the oxen sleek and in prime condi- 
ion. When all this had been done, Here, •Boman citi- 
sens,” said he, ** are ray implements of magic ; but it is impos. 
able for me to exhibit to your view, or to, bring into this 
E^orum, those midnight to^ls of mine, those early watchings, 
hose sweats, and those fatigues.” Upon tllis, by the unani- 
iious voice of the people, he was immediately acquitted. 
Agriculture, in fact, depends upon the expenditure of labour 
ind exertion ; a^d hqnce it is that the ancients were in the 
mbit of saying, that it is the eye of die master tliat'does more 
owards fertilizing a field than anything else. ^ 

We shall give tiie rest of these precepAs in their appropriate 
fiaoec^ according as we find them adapted to* each variety of 
mltivation ; but in the meantime we must not omit some of a 
j^eneral nature, which here recur to our recollection, and more 

Virgil, Georg. I. 268, et -speaks of the work that raieht be done 
>n feast days — making hedges, for in8.taiice, irrigating land, catching 
ards, washing sheep, and burning weeds. 
tol. iv. 
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particularly liiat maxim of Cato, as profitable aj it is humane 
Always* act such away as to secure the love of your neigh- 
bours.” He then proceeds, to state his reasons for giving this 
advice, but it appears to me that no one surely can entertain 
the slightest doub<. upon the subject. One of* the very first 
recommendations that fie gives is to take every care that the 
farm servants are kept in good condition.^^ It is a maxim 
universally agreed upon in agriculture, that nothing must be 
done too late ; and again, that everything must be done at its 
proper season ; while there is a third precept, which reminds 
us that opportunities lost can never be regained. The male- 
diction uttered by Cato against rotten ground has been treated 
of at some length already but there is another precept which 
he is never tired^of repeating, ‘‘Whatever can be done by the 
help of the ass, will cost the least money.” ^ 

h’em will be sure to die at the end of a couple of years, if 
you prevent it from putting forth leaves ; the most efficient me- 
thod of ensuring this is to beat the branches with a stick while 
they are in bud ; for then the juices that drop from it wi]l kill 
the roots.®' It is said, too, that fern will not spring up again 
if it is pulled up by the roots about the turn of the summer 
solstice, or if the stalks are cul with the edge of a reed, or if it 
is turned up with a plough-share with a reed placed** upon it. 
In the same way, too, we are told that reeds may be effectually 
ploughed upy. if care is taken to place a stalk of fern upon the 
share. A field infested with rushes should be turned up with 
the spade, or, if the locality is stony, with a two-pronged 
mattock : covergrown shrubs are best removed by fire. Where 
ground is too moftt, it is an advantageous plan to cut trenches 
in it and so drain it ; where the soil is cretaceous, these trenches 
should bo left open ; and where it is loose, they should be 
strengthened with a hedge, to prevent them from falling in. 
When these drains are made on a declivity, they should have 
a layer of gutfer tiles at the bottom, or else house tiles with the 
face upwards : in some cases, too, they should be covered*® 

“Ne familioB male sit.” , so I^ g, c 3 ^ 

The Pteris uquilina, or female fehi. I^o such juices drop from it as 
here mentioned by Pliny, F4e says. 

82 A superstition quite unworthy of our author ; ariff the same with 
respeet to that mentioned in the next line. 

Sub-soil drainage is now universally employed, witli the agency of 
draining-tiles, made for the purpose. 
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,with earth, ai]^ made to run into others of a- larger size and 
wider ; the bottom, also, should, if possible, havp a eoating of 
stones or of gravel. The openings, to®, should he strengthened 
with two stones placed on either side, and anSther laid upon 
the top. Democritus has described a mcthctl of rooting up a 
forest, by first macerating the flower of1,ho lupine®* for one day 
in the juice of hemlock, and then watering the roots of the 
trees with it. 


CHAP. 9. (7.) — THE niFFEBENT KINDS OP GRAIN. 

As the field is now prepared, we shall proceed to speak of 
the nature of the various kinds of grain ; we must premise, 
however, that tlmre are two principal classes of grain, the 
cereals,®® comprising wheat and barley, and the legumina, such 
as the bean and the chick-pea, for instance. The difference 
between these two classes is too well known to require any 
further .description. 

• 

CHAP. 10. — THE HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OP GRAIN. 

The cereals arc divided again into the same number of 
varieties, according to the time of, the year at which they 
are sown. The winter grains are those which are put in 
the ground about the setting of the Vergiliae,®* fuid there re- 
ceive their nutriment throughout the winter, for instance, 
wheat,®’ spelt,®® and barley.^® The summer grains are those 
which are sown in summci^ before the rising of the Vergiliae,®® 

®* The flower of the lupine could not possibly produce any such effect ; 
and the juice of cicuta, or hemlock, in only a very trifling degree. 

This word answers to the l.atiii “ frumenta,’' which indicates all those 
kinds of corn from which bread was prepared by the ancients. 

** See c. 59 of this liook. • * 

®’ Triticum hibernum of Linnaeus, similar to the “siligo” mentioned in 
the sequel. Winter wheat was greatly cultivated in Apulia. 

®® “ Far." This name is often used in the tjlassics, to signify com in 
general*, but in the more restricted sense in which it is Ifbre employed, it is 
“ Triticum dicoccum,’* the “Zea" djthc Greeks. It consists of two varie- 
ties, the single grained, the Triticum monococcum of Linnaeus, and the 
double-grained, the Triticum spelta of Linnaeus, which is still called “ farra’' 
in Friuli. 

®® Hordeum sativum of JunnKUS, 

See c. 66 of this Book. 
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such as millet,®^ panic, sesame,®® horminum,^ and irio,®* ii^ 
accordance, however, with the usage of Italy only; for in 
Greece and Asia all the grains are sown just after the setting of 
the Vergiliro. ‘ There are some, again, that are sown at either 
season in Italy, dnd others at . a third perio(f, or, in other 
words, in the spring. ‘Some authors give the naisFe of spring- 
grain to millet, panic, lentils,®® chick-peas,®^ and alica,®® 
while they call wheat, barley, beans^ turnips, and rape, semen - 
tive or early sowing seeds. Certain species of wheat are only 
sown to make fodder for cattle, and are known by the name of 
“ farrago,”®® or mixed grain; the same, too, with the legumi- 
nous plants, the vetch, for instance. The lupine,* however, is 
grown in common as food for both cattle and men. 

All the legun^inous® plants, with the exeeption of the bean, 
have a single root, hard and tough, like wood, and destitute of 
numerous ramifications; the chick-pea has the deepest root of 
all. Corn has numerous fibrous roots, but no ramifications. 
Barley makes its appearance® above ground the seventh day 
after sowing ; the leguminous plants on the fourth, or^ut the 
very latest, the seventh ; the bean from the fifteenth day to 
the twentieth : though in Egypt the leguminous plants appear 
as early as the third day after they are sown. In barley, ono 
extremity of the grain thiows out the root, and the other tliu 

Paiiicum Jtalicum of LinnsBUS. 

^ Panicura miliaceuin of Linnaeus. This was probably one of the first 
grains from which bread was made. 

The Sesamum orientale of Linnaeus. It is no longer cultivated hi 
Europe, thwigh formerly it was much used in Greei e. 

®* It is very doubtful if this is the same* as clary, the Salvia horminuin 
of Linnaeus, as that is one of the Lahiatsf, whereas here, most probably, a 
leguminous plant is spoken of. 

It has been asserted that this is identical with the Sisymbrium poly- 
ceratium of Linnasus, rock-gentls, rock-gallant, or winter-cress. Fde, how- 
ever, is strdngly of opinion that it can only be looked for in the Sisym- 
brium irio of Lihnaeus. 

Ervum lens of Linnaeus. 

The Cicer a^etinum^of naturalists, the Garbanzo of the Spaniards. 
It abounds in the south of Europe and in India. ^ 

“ A variety of spelt was called byathis name ; but it was more geno- 
ralh’ applied to a kind of flummery, pottage or gruel. 

•• Hence our word “forage." 

* Lupiuus hirsutus and pilosus of Linnaeus. 

* From Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. B. viii. ai 2. 

® All this, of course, depends upon numerous circumstances. 
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|jlade ; this la^ flowers, too, before Aie other gic^in. In the 
cereals in general it is the thicker end of the 80(;d that throws 
out the root, the thinner end the blossom ; while in the other 
seeds both root and blossom issue from the ^amS part. 

During the winter, corn is in the blade) but in the spring 
winter cori> throws out a tall stem. Jts for millet and panic, 
they grow with a jointed and grooved* stalk, while sesame has 
a stem resembling that of fennel-giant. The fruit of all these 
seeds is either contained in an ear, sis in wheat and barley, for 
instance, and protected from the attacks of birds and small 
animals by a prickly beard bristling like so many palisades ; or 
else it is enclosed in pods, as in the leguminous plants, or in 
capsules, as in sesame and the poppy. Millet and panic can 
only be said to belong to the grower and the small birds in 
common, as they have nothing but a thin ipembrane to cover 
them, without the slightest protection. Panic receives that 
name from the panicule* or down that is to be seen upon it ; 
the head of it droops languidly, and the stalk tapers gra- 
dually in thickness, being of almost the toughness and con- 
sistency of wood : the head is loaded witli grain closely packed, 
there being a tuft upon the top, nearly a foot in length. In 
millet the husks which embrace the grain bend downward with 
a wavy tuft upon the edge. There are several varieties of 
panic, the mammose, for instance, the ears of which are in 
clusters with small edgings of down, the head* of the plant 
being double ; it is distinguished also according to the colour, 
the white, for instance, the black, the red, and tlie purple 
even. Several kinds of Jnread are made from millet, but very 
little from panic : there is no grain known that weighs heavier 
than millet, and which swells more in baking. A modius of 
millet will yield sixty pounds’ weight of bread; and three 
sextarii steeped in water will make jne modius of^fermenty.® 
A kind of millet’ has been introduced from !^ndia into Italy 
within the last ten years, of a swarthy colour, large grain, and a 

f • 


* Tftis is certainly the fact, as Fee says, but it is the* same with all the 
graminea. \ 

^ A characteristic of the Panicum miliaceum in particular. 

•Or porridge; “puls.” 

’ It has been suggested that this was maize, but that is indigenous to 
South America. Fee has little doubt that it is tne Holcus sorgho of LiA- 
usDus, the “ Indian millet,” that is meant. 
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Btalk like th^t of the rce6. This stalk springs i}p to the heighli, 
of seven feet^^and has tufts of a remarkable size, known by the 
name of phobm.” * This is the most prolific of all the cereals, 
for from a single gyain no less than three sextarii® are pro- 
iuced : it requiresj however, to be sown in a hiimid soil, 

SomoJeinds of. corn begin to form the ear at thepthird joint, 
md others at the fourth, though at its first formation the ear 
remains still concealed. Wheat, however, has four*® articula- 
:ion8, spelt** six, and barley eight. In the case of these last, 
:he ear does not be^n to form before the number of joints, as 
ibove mentioned, is complete. Within four or five days, at 
;ho very latest, after the ear has given signs of forming, the 
)lant begins to fiower, and in the* course of as many days or a 
ittle more, sheds its blossom : barley blossoms at the end of 
leven days at tlie very latest. Varro says that the grains are 
)erfectly formed at the end of four times** nine days from their 
lowering, and are ready for cutting at the ninth month. 

The bean, again, first appears in leaf, and then throws out 
i stalk, which has no articulations** upon it. The other Jegu- 
ninous plants have a tough, ligneous stalk, and some of them 
hrow out branches, the chick-pea, the fitch, and the lentil, 
or instance. In some of the leguminous plants, the pea, for 
jxample, the stem creeps qlong the ground, if care is not taken 
o support it by sticks: if this precaution is omitted, the 
[uality is deteriorated. The bean and the lupine are the only 
»nes among the leguminous plants that have a single stem : in 
ill the others the stem throws out branches, being of a lig- 
leous nat]ire, very thin, and in • all cases hollow. Some of 
iiese plants throw out the leaves from the root, others at the 
op.** Wheat, barley, and the vetch, all the plants, in fact, 
vhich produce straw, have a single leaf only at the summit : 
n barley, however, this leu{ is rough, while in the others it 

c » 

* *From the 6i;f)ek The stalk and husk of the sorgho is covered 

nth a fine down. The reading cornis’* lias been adopted. 

* This ia considered byiVee to be very improbable. 

*0 In reality these vary, according to the rapidity of the growthj 

1* Strictly speaking, spelt has seven. i 
This depends upon the time when it is sown, and numerous other cir- 
amstances. 

Strictly speaking, he is right ; but still there is a swelling in tlie 
talk, to be perceived at the points where the leaves take their rise. 

1^ This is iuuorrcct ; they all of them throw out leaves from the root. 
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iis smooth. * * * In tbp beanj agaiif, the cbick^peai and the 
pea, the leaves are numerous and divided. In cor^ the leaf 
is similar to that of the reed, while ifi the bean it is round, as 
also in a great proportion of the leguminojis {Plants. In the 
ervilia^® and *the pea the leaf is long,'* in the kidney-bean 
veined, and in sesame'^ and irio thS colour of hlqpd. The 
lupine and the poppy are the only ones among these plants that 
lose'* their leaves. 

The legunainous plants remain a longer time in flower, the 
fitch and the chick-pea more particularly ; but the bean is in 
blossom the longest of them all, for the flower remains on it 
forty days ; not, indeed, that each stalk retains its blossom 
for all that length of time, but, as the flower goes off in 
one, it comes on in another. In the bean, too, the crop is not 
ripe all at once, as is the case with com ; M the pods make 
their appearance at different times, at the lowest parts flrst, 
the blossom mounting upwards by degrees. 

When the blossom is off in com, the stalk gradually thickens, 
and jt ripens within forty days at the most. The same is the 
case, too, with the bean, but the chick-pea takes a much shorter 
time to ripen ; indeed, it is fit for gathering within forty days 
from the time that it is sown. Millet, panic, sesame, and all the 
summer grains are ripe within forty days after blossoming, 
with considerable variations, of course, in reference to soil and 
weather. Thus, in Eg)"pt, we find barley cut at the end of 
six months, and wheat at the end of seven, from the time of 
sowing. In Hellas, again, barley is cut in the seventh month, 
and in Peloponnesus in the eighth ; the wheat beii|g got in > at 
a still later period. 

Those grains which grow on a stalk of straw are enclosed 
in an envelope protected by a prickly beard ; while in the bean 
and the leguminous plants in general they are enclosed in pods 
upon branches which shoot alternately from either side. The 
cereals are the best able to withstand the wintdr, but the legu- 
minous plants afford tho most substant^ food. In wheat, the 

• •• 

The same as the Ervum” ^ohahly, the fitch, orobus, Or hitter vetch. 

Not BO with the pea, as known to ns. 

This is only true at the end of the season, and when the plant is 
dying. 

These annuals lose their leaves only that have arliculationB on the 
stem ; otherwise they die outright at the fall of the leaf. 
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grain has several coats, but in barley, “ more particularly, it is 
naked and«exMsed ; the same, too, with arinca,” but most of 
all, the oat. The stem is>.taller in wheat than it is in barley, 
but the ear is mbre bearded^’ in the last. Wheat, barley, and 
winter- wheat” are* threshed out; they are cleaned, too, for 
sowing just as they are prepared for the mill, thera> being no 
necessity for parching” them. Spelt, on the other hand, millet, 
and panic, cannot be cleaned without parching them ; hence it 
is that they are always sown raw and with the chaff on. Spblt 
is preserved in the husk, too, for sowing, and, of course, is not 
in such case parched by the action of hre. 

CHAP. 11. — SPELT. 

Of all these grains barley is the lightest,” its weight rarely 
exceeding iilteen pounds to the modius, while that of the bean 
is twenty-two. Spelt is much heavier than barley, and wheat 
heavier than spelt. In Egypt they make a meal” of olyra,” 
a third variety of corn that grows there. The Gauls have 
also a kind of spelt peculiar to that country : they give it the 
name of ** brace,”” while to us it is known as ‘‘sandala;” it 
has a grain of remarkable whiteness. Another difference, 
again, is the fact that it jields nearly four pounds more of 
bread to the modius than any other kind of spelt. Yerrius 
states that for^tliree hundred years the Homans made use of no 
other meal than that of corn. 

19 If i)y he means the husk chaff, which surrounds the 

gmin, the assertion is contrary to the fact, m relation to barley and the 
oat. 

*0 Only another name, Fee thinks, for the Triticum hibemum, or winter- 
wheat. Spelt or zea has been suggested, as also the white barley of the 
south of Europe ; see c. 20. 

91 Egyptian wheat, or rather wfiat is called mummy-wheat, is bearded 
equally to barley, r 

9* Siligo. *3 Before grinding. 

9* Oats and rye exceptedv- 

95 Here the word®“far" means “a meal,” or ** flour,” a substitute for 
that of “far,” or “spelt.” 

95 Triticum monococcum, according ifco some. Fde identifles it with 
the Triticum spelta of Linnsous. 

9T A variety, probably, of the Triticnm hibemum of Linnaeus, with white 
grains ; the white-wheat of the French, from which the ancient Gauls 
made their malt ; hence the French word “ hrasser,” to “ brew.*’ 
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► CHAP. 12. — WHKAT. 

There are numerous kinds of wheat which tave received 
their names from the countries where* they wcr<* first produced. 
For my part, •however, I can compare nd^ kind of wheat to 
that of Itajy either for whiteness or wiiight, qualities for which 
it is more particularly distinguished : indeed it is only with 
the produce of the more mountainous parts of Italy that the 
foreign wheats can be put in comparison. Among these the 
wheat of Boeotia-* occupies the first rank, that of Sicily the 
second, and that of Africa the third. The wheats of Thrace, 
Syria, and, more recently, of Egypt, used to hold the third rank 
fur weight, these facts having been ascertained through the 
medium of the athletes ; whose powers of consumption, equal 
to those of beasts of burden, have established the gradations in 
weight, as already stated. Greece, too, held the Pontic ** wheat 
in high esteem ; but this has not reached Italy as yet. Of 
all the varieties of grain, however, the Greeks gave the pre- 
fi^ence to the kinds called dracontion, strangia, and Selinusium, 
the 5hief characteristic of which is a stem of remarkable thick- 
ness : it was this, in the opinion of the Greeks, that marked 
them as the peculiar growth of a rich soil. On the other hand, 
they recommended for sowing in humid soils an extremely 
light and diminutive species of grdin, with a remarkably thin 
stalk, known to them as speudias, and standing in need of an 
abundance of nutriment. Such, at all events, firere the opi- 
nions generally entertained in the reign of Alexander the Great, 
at a time when Greece was at the height of her glory, and the 
most powerful country m the world. Still, howdver, nearly 
one hundred and forty-four years before the death of that 
prince we find the poet Sophocles, in his^Tragedy of “ Trip- 
tolemus,” praising the corn of Itdy before all others. The 
passage, translated word for word, i&to the folio wiivg effect : — 

“And favour’d Italy grows white with hoary ^heat.” 

And it is this whiteness that is still onS of th^ peculiar merits 
of the Italian wheat ; a circumstance which makes me the more 
surprised to find that none* of the Greek writers of a later 
period have made any reference to it. 

^ From Theophrastus, De Causis, B. iv. ^ 

^ That of tho Ukraine and its vicinity, which is still held in high esteem. 
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Of the vai^UB kinds of wheat which aro inported at the , 
present day into Eomc, the lightest in weight are those which 
come from Gaul and Cheysonnesus ; for, upon weighing them, 
it will be found tjiat they do not yield more than twenty 
pounds to the modwis. The grain of Sardinia li^eighs half a 
pound mere, and that of Alexandria one- third of a pound more 
than that of Sardinia; the Sicilian wheat is the same in 
weight os the Alexandrian. The Boeotian wheat, again, weighs 
a wliole pound more than these last, and that of Africa a poiind 
and three quarters. In Italy beyond the Padus, the spelt, to 
my knowledge, weighs twenty-five pounds to the modius, and, 

' in the vicinity of Clusium, six-and-twenty. We find it a 
rule, universally established by Nature, that in every kind of 
commissariat bread®® that is made, the bread exceeds the weight 
of the grain by oile-lhird ; and in the same way it is generally 
considered that that is the best kind of wheat, which, in 
kneading, will absorb one congiiis of water.®' There are some 
kinds of wheat which give, when used by themselves, an ad- 
ditional weight equal to this ; the Balearic wheat, for instance, 
which to a modius of grain yields thirty-five pounds weigfit of 
bread. Others, again, will only give this additional weight 
by being mixed with other kinds, the Cyprian wheat and the 
r Alexandrian, for example ; ^which, if used by themselves, will 
yield no more than twenty pounds to the modius. The wheat 
of Cyprus is ^warthy, and produces a dark bread; for which 
• reason it is generally mixed with the white wheat of Alexan- 
dria; the mixture yielding twenty-five pounds of bread to the 
modius of, grain. The wheat of I^hebais, in Egypt, when 
made into bread, yields twenty-six pdiinds to the modius. To 
knead the meal with sea- water, as is mostly done in the mari- 
time districts, for the purpose of saving the salt, is extremely 
pernicious ; there is nothingj^ in fact, that will more readily 
predispose the human body to disease. In Gaul and Spain, 
where they make a drink” by steeping corn in the way that 
hiM been already described — they employ the foam” which 
thickens upon the surface as a leaven : hence it is •that 
the bread in those countries is Ij'ghter than that made else- 
where. 

Panis militaris. To the modius of wheat. 

B« alludes to beer, or sweet-wort. See B. xiv, c. 29. 

” He alludes to yeast. See B. xxii. c. 82. 
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There are ^me differences, also, in the stem wheat ; for 
the better the kind the thicker it is. In Thrace, the stem of 
the wheat is covered with several c^)ats,** whicn are rendered 
absolutely necessary by the excessive colljd of those regions. 

It is the col(f, also, that led to the discovery there of the thr^e- 
month** wheat, the ground being dbvered with snow most 
of the year. At the end mostly of three months after it has 
been sown, this wheat is ready for cutting, both in Thrace and 
in other parts of the world as well. This variety is well kno^n, 
too, throughout all the Alpine range, and in the northern pro- 
vinces there is no kind of wheat that is more prolific ; it has 
a single stem only, is by no means of large size in any part of » 
it, and is never sown but in a thin, light soil. There is a two- 
month®® wheat also found in the vicinity of iEnos, in Thrace, 
which ripens the fortieth day after sowing* and yet it is a 
surprising fact, that there is no kind of wheat that w^eighs 
heavier than this, while at the same time it produces no bran. 
Both Sicily and Achaia grow it, in the mountainous districts 
of tjiose countries ; as also Euboea, in the vicinity of Carystus. 
So greatly, then, is Columella in error, in supposing that 
there is no distinct variety of three-month wheat even ; the 
fact being that these varieties have been known from the very 
earliest times. The Greeks give to these wheats the name » 
of “ sotanion.” It is said that in*llactria the grains of wheat 
are of such an enormous size, that a single one^ is as large aa 
our ears of corn.®® ® 


CHAF. 13. BAKLET 5 MCE. , 

Of all the cereals the first that is sown is ba^rley. We shall 
state the appropriate time for sowing each kind when we come 
to treat of the nature of each individually. In India, there is 

• . 

^ This assertion, from Theophrastus, Hist , Plant. *B. viii. c. 4, is not 
based on truth. It is possible that he may a^udo in reality to some other 
gramineous plant. • 

Trimestre. j “ Bimestre. 

^ Columella (B. ii. c. 6) docB%o< state to this effect ; on the contraiy, 
he speaks of the existence of a three months’ wheat ; but he asserts, and with 
justice, that wheat sown in the autumn is better than that sown in March. 

®® If he alludes here to what Theophrastus says, liis assertion is simply 
&at, in Bactria, the grains are as large as an olive-stone. 
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both a cultivated and a Wild®® barley, from whi^h they make « 
excellent bread, as well as alica.^® But the most favourite 
food of all there is rice,V from which they prepare a ptisan^® 
similar to that *ma(^e from barley in other parts of the world. 
The leaves of rice a»e fleshy,*® very like those of Ihe leek, but 
broader ; ^he stem is a bubit in height, the blossom purple, 
and the root globular, like a pearl in shape.** 

CUAP. 14. — POLENTA. 

Barley is one of the most ancient aliments of man, a fact 
t that is proved by a custom of the Athenians, mentioned by 
Menander,** as also by the name of “ hordcarii,”" that used to 
be given to gladiators. The Greeks, too, prefer barley to any- 
thing else for making polenta.*’ This food is made in various 
ways : in Greece, the barley is first steeped in water, and then 
left a night to dry. The next day they parch it, and then 
grind it in the mill. Some persons parch it more highly, and 
then sprinkle it again with a little water ; after which they 
dry it for grinding. Others shake the grain from out of the 
ear while green, and, after cleaning and soaking it in water, 
pound it in a mortar. They then wash the paste in baskets, 
^nd leave it to dry in the sun ; after which they pound it again, 
clean it, and grind it in th^mill. But whatever the mode of 
preparation ad^ted, the proportions are always twenty pounds 
^f barley to three pounds of linsc^ed,*® half a pound of coriander, 
and fifteen drachmae*® of salt : the ingredients are first parched, 
and then ground in the mill.^ 

Those wSo want it for teeping, store it in new earthen 
vessels, with fine flour and bran. In Italy, the barley is 
parched without beii^ steeped in water, and then gyound to a 

There is wild barley in {ndfh at the present day. 

Porridge, or f^menty. Oryza sativa of Linnsens. 

** Like our rice-milk, probably. See B. xxii. c. 26. 

^ They are not camoso oi( fleshy, but thin, and similar to those of the 
reed. « 

On the contrary, it is tough and fibrous. 

^ The barley was, originally, the priz# given to the victor in the Eleu- 
sinian games. 

" Or “ barley-fed.*/ ^ The aX^irov of the Greeks. 

^ This, as Fee obsCTves, would tend to give it a very disagreeable flavour. 

« « Acetabulum.*’ 
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fine meal, wi^h the addition of the ingredients already men- 
tioned, and some millet as well. Barley bread,, which was 
extensively used by the ancients, h^ now falleli into universal 
disrepute, and is mostly used as a food for cattle only. 

• CHAP. 15. PTISAN. , 

With barley, too, the food called ptisan®® is made, a most 
substantial and salutary aliment, and one that is held in very 
high esteem. Hippocrates, one of the most famous writers on 
medical science, has devoted a whole volume to the praises of 
this aliment. The ptisan of the highest quality is that which 
is made at Utica; that of Egypt is prepared from a kind of' 
barley, the grain of which grows with two points.*^ In Bsetica 
and Africa, the kind of barley from which this food is made is 
that which Turranius calls the “smooth*^®* barley: the same 
author expresses an opinion, too, that olyra®® and rice are the 
same. The method of preparing ptisan is universally known. 

• CHAP. 16. — TBAGUM. 

In a similar manner, too, tragum is prepared from seed “ 
wheat, but only in Campania and Egypt. 

CHAP. 17. — AMYLUM. ^ 

Amylum is prepared from every kind of wheat, and from 
winter- wheat ®® as well ; but the best of all is that made from 
three-month wheat. The invention of it we owe to the island 
of Chios, and still, at tbye present day, the most esteemed kind 
comes from there ; it derives its name from its being made 
witliout the help of the mill.®® Next to the amylum made 
with three-month wheat, is that which, is prepared from the 
lighter kinds of wheat. In making it, the grain is soaked in 

®® Similar to our pearl barley, probably. ^ 

Anguli.'^ Ddeebamps interprets this as two rows of grain ; but 
tbmks that it signifies angles, and point|y The Polygonum fagopyrum 
of Linnieus, he says, buck-vmeat, or olack-wbeat, has an angular grain, 
but he doubts whether that car^ossibly be the grain here alluded to. 

®* There is no barley withour a beard; it is clearly a variety of wheat 
that is alluded to. 

®® Triticum spelta of Linnseus. 

** “ Semen,” the same as zea, or spelt. 

®®Siligo. 


^AfivXov. 
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fresh water, placed in wooden vessels ; care being taken to keep ^ 
it covered with the liquid, which is changed no- less than five 
times in tKe cdurse of the day. If it can be changed at night 
M well, it is all the better for it, the object being to let it 
imbibe the water gradually and equally. Wheh it is quite 
soft, but before it turns eour, it is passed through linen cloth, 
or else wicker-work, after which it is poured out upon a tile 
covered with leaven, and loft to harden in the sun. Next to 
the amylum of Chios, that of Crete is the most esteemed, and 
next to that the -Egyptian. The tests of its goodness are ite 
being light and smooth : it should be used, too, while it is 
^ fresh. Cato,‘^^ among our writers, has made mention of it. 

CHAP. 18. — THE NATUHK OF BAKLEY. 

Barley-meal, too, is employed for medicinal purposes ; and 
it is a curious fact, that for beasts of burden they make a paste 
of it, which is first hardened by the action of fire, and then 
ground. It is then made up into balls, which are introduced 
vith the hand into the paunch, the result of which is, that ^he 
vigour and muscular strength of the animal is considerably 
increased. In some kinds of barley, the ears have two rows 
of grains,® and in others more ; in some cases, as many as six.® 
•The grain itself, too, presents certain differences, being long 
and thin, or else short or round, white, black,® or, in some 
instances, of a •purple colour. This last kind is employed for 
Inaking polenta : the white is ill adapted for standing the se- 
verity of the weather. Barley is the softest of all the grains : 
it can only he sown in a drj^, loose tfqil,*^ but fertile withal. 
The chaff of barley ranks among the very best ; indeed, for 
litter there is none that can be compared with it. Of all grain, 
barley is the least exposed to accidents, as it is gathered before 
the time that mildew beginj toattack wheat ; for which reason 
it is that thd provident agriculturist sows only as much wheat 

w De Re Rust. c. 87. Thift “ amylum" seems somewhat to resemble our 
starch. • ® The Hordeum distichum of Linnaeus. • 

^ Hordeum hexastichum of Liunacus. •The Hordeum vulgare, or com- 
mon barley, has but four rows. * 

These varieties are not known at tlie present day, and Fee questions 
if they ever existed. There is a black barley found in Germany, tne Hor- 
deum nigrum of Willdenow. 

A calcareous soil is the best adapted for barley. 
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as may be remiired for food. The saying is, that “ barley is 
sown in a money-bag,’’ because it so soon rethrns a profit. 
The most prolific kind of all is that which is -got"in at Car- 
thage,®® in Spain, in the month of April. It is in the same 
month that it is sown in Celtiberia, and y^t it yields two har- 
vests in the same year. All kinds of barley arc cut sooner than 
other grain, and immediately after they are ripe; for "the straw 
is extremely brittle, and the grain is enclosed in a husk of re- 
markable thinness. It is said, too, that a better polenta is 
made from it, if it is gathered before it is perfectly ripe. 

CHAP. 19 . ( 8 .) — ARINCA, AND OTirER KINDS OF GRAIN THAT ' 
ARB GROWN IN THE EAST. 

Tlic. several kinds of corn are not everywhere the same ; and 
iven where they are the same, they do not always bear a simi- 
ar name. The kinds most universally grown are spelt, by the 
incients known as ** adorea,” winter wheat,®* and wheat ;®* all 
ihese being common to many countries. Arinca was originally 
peculiar to Gaul, though now it is widedy diffused over Italy 
as well. Egypt, too, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, and Greece, have their 
)wn peculiar kinds, known by the names of zea,®® olyra, and 
:iphe.®^ In Egypt, they make a fine flour from wheat of their ^ 
)wn growth, but it is by no meiins equal to that of Italy. 
Those countries which employ zea, have no spelt. Zea, how- 
ever, is to be found in Italy, and in Campania more particularly, . 
^vhere it is known by the name of seed.”®® The grain that 
bears this name enjoys a very considerable celebrity, as we 
shall have occasion to state on another occasion and it is in 
honour of this that Homer uses the expression, ^tidupos 
and not, as some suppose, from the fact of the earth 
giving life.’* Amylum is made, too, from this grain, but of a 

Nova Carthago, or New Carthage. ^ * 

This fallacious opiiiiou is shared with Galen,** Be Facult. Anim. 
h. vi. c. 11. 

^ Siligo. * Triticum. 

The Triticum dicoccum, or spelt. 

Probably rye. Sec the nexi, Chapter. Semen, 

la c. 20, also in c. 29. This grain, which was in reality a kind of 
®pelt, received its name probably from having been the first cultivated. 

II. ii. c. 548 ; “ the land that produces zea.” 

’* Not avo TH Zijv, from living.*' 
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coarser” quality than the kind already mentioned;” this, 
however, is the only difference that is perceptible. * 

The most hardy kind, however, of all the grains is spelt, and 
the best to stand the severity of the weather ; it will grow in 
the very coldest pl/ices, as also in localities that are but half 
tilled, or soils that are cistremely hot, and destitute^ of water. 
This was the earliest food of the ancient inhabitants of Latium ; 
a strong proof of which is the distributions of adorea that 
were made in those times, as already stated.” It is evident, 
too, that the Eomans subsisted for a long time upon pottage,” 
and not bread ; for we find that from its name of puls,” cer- 
tain kinds of food are known, even at the present day, as pul- 
*mentaria.”” Ennius, too, the most ancient of our poets, in 
describing the famine in a siege, relaties how that the parents 
snatched away the messes of pottage'^ from their weeping 
children. At tiie present day, even, the sacrifices in conformity 
with the ancient rites, us well as those offered upon birthdays, 
are made with parched pottage.” This food appears to have 
been as much unknown in those days in Greece as polenta was 
in Italy. 

CHAP. 20. — ^WINTER WHEAT. SIMILAGO, OR PINE PLOUR. 

• There is no grain that displays a greater avidity than wheat, 
and none that absorbs a greater quantity of nutriment. With 
all propriety J,may justly call winter wheat” the very choicest 
« of,all the varieties of wheat. It is white, destitute of all 
flavour,*® and not oppressive®' to the stomach. It suits moist 

Merely, Rs says, from the faulty mUhod employed in its prepa- 
ration, as starch has, in ^l cases, the same physical appearance. 

In c. 17 of this Book. In c. 3 of this Book. 

75 “Puls,** like our jvrridge. 

Any food that was originally eaten with “ puls,** and afterwards with 
bread, was so called, such as meat, Vegetables, &c. 

77 “ Offam.** This word, which in the later writers signifies a *^cake,** 
originally meant a hardened lump of porridge. 

7? Pulte fritilia. 

75 “ Siligo.*’ There are numerous contradictions in Pliny with reference 
to this plant, but it is now pretty generaUy agreed that it is the Triticum 
hibemum of Linnaeus : the ** froment tbusselle** of the French. It was 
formerly the more general opinion that it was identical with spelt ; but 
that cannot be the case, as spelt is red, and siligo is described as white. 

so “ Sine virtute.*’ It is doubtful what is the meaning of this. 

SI Sine pondere. 
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ocalities partfcularly well, such as we find in Itdly and Gallia 
>mata ; out beyond the Alps it is found to maintain its cha- 
•acter only in the territory df the Allobroges and that of the 
deinini ; foi*in the other parts of those (fountrios it dcgcne- 
•ates at the end of two years into common wheat.®® The only 
nethod of preventing this is to take care and sow the heaviest 
grains only. 

(9.) Winter wheat furnishes bread of the very finest quality 
tnd the most esteemed delicacies of the bakers. The .best 
)read that is known in Italy is made from a mixture of Cam- 
)auian Avintcr wheat with that of Pis®. The Campanian kind 
s of a redder colour, while the latter is white ; Avhen mixed 
vith chalk,®® it is increased in weight. The proper proportion 
or the yield of Campanian wheat to the modius of grain is 
bur sextarii of what is known as bolted flour ;®^ but when it 
8 used in the rough and has not been bolted, then the yield 
hould be five sextarii of flour. In addition to this, in either 
lase there should be half a modius of white meal, with four 
exlSirii of coarse meal, known as “ seconds, and the same 
luantity of bran.®® The Pisan wheat produces five sextarii of 
ine flour to the modius ; in other respects it yields the same 
& that of Campania. The wheat of Clusium and Arretium . 
jives’ another sextarius of fine flou?^ but the yield is similar to 
hat of the kinds already mentioned in all other respects, 
f, however, as much of it as possible is converted into fine 
rheat meal, the modius will yield sixteen pounds weight of 
«rhite bread, and three of seconds, with half a modius of bran. 
?hese differences, however, depend very materially upon the 
:rinding ; for when the grain is ground quite dry it produces 
aore meal, but when sprinkled with salt water®® a whiter 
lour, though at the same time a greater quantity of bran. It 
3 very evident that “ farina,” thb rtame we give tp meal, is 
ierived from “ far.” A modius of meal made from Gallic winter 

I 

®® In other places he says, most unaccountabbf) that wheat ** degenerates 
itosiligo.’* ^ ^ 

As to this practice, see c. 29.^ 

** “ Quam vocant castratam.” • 

•* Prom this account, it would appear that there were twenty-four sex- 
ini to the modius ; but the account in general is very contradictory. 

®® Salt water is rarely used for this purpose in modern times. See 
us pa.ssage discussed in Beckmann on Inventions, Jhhn's Ed. vol. i. p. 

04. 

VOL. IV. 


1) 
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wheat, yi^lds^twenty-two pounds of bread ; whil8 that of Italy, ' 
if made into** bread baked in tins,®’ will yield two or three 
pounds more, ' When the bread is baked in the oven,®® two 
pounds must be adffed in weight in either case. • 

(10.) JVheat yields a- fine flour®® of the very highest quality. 
In African wheat the modius ought to yield half a 'modius of 
fine flour and five sextarii of pollen, that being the name 
given to fine wheat meal, in the same way that tliat of winter 
wheat is generally known as “flos,” or the “flower.” This 
fine meal is extensively used in copper works and paper manu- 
factories. In addition to tlic above, the modius sliould yield 
four sextarii of coarse meal, and the same quantity of bran. 
The finest wheatcn flour will jdeld one hundred®® and twenty- 
two pounds of bread, and the fine meal of winter wheat one 
hundred®® and seventeen, to the modius of grain. When the 
prices of grain are moderate, meal sells at forty asses the mo- 
dius, bolted wheatcn flour at eight asses more, and bolted 
flour of winter wheat, at sixteen asses more. There is another 
distinction again in line wheatcn flour, which originated for- 
merly in the days of L. Paulus. There were three classes of 
wheat ; the first of which would appear to have yielded seven- 
teen pounds of bread, the second eighteen, and tlic third nine- 
teen pounds and a third ; to these were added two pounds and 
a half of seconds,®’ and the same quantity of brown®’ bread, 
with six sextarii of bran.®® 

Winter wheat never ripens all at once, and yet there is none 
of the cereals that can so ill brook any delay ; it being of so 
delicate a nature, that the ears direcliiy they arc ripe will begin 
to shed their grain. So long, however, as it is in stalk, it is 
exposed to fewer ripks than other kinds of wheat, from the fact 

“ .ytopticio.” See c. 2f of*this Book. 

Without til, probably ; or the tin bread may havo been baked 
before the fire, similar to the method adopted at the present day with the 
American ovens. % 

“ Siniilago.”*Founders still use meal occasionally for making moulds ; 
it is also employed in making paper, f 

90 The mention of “hundreds” here is evidently faulty, unless the other 
part of the passage is corrupt. Fee suggests twenty-two and twenty- seven. 

91 But above we find him stating that “secundarins,** “seconds’* 
flour, and “cibarius,” or “coarse,** meal, are the same thing. His con- 
tradictions cannot apparently be reconciled. 

92 The whole of this passage, us Broticr remarks, is evidently corrupt. 
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Chap. 21.] 

of its always* having the ear upright, and not •retaining the 
dew, which is a prolific cause of mildew. 

From arinca®^ a bread of remarlfable sweatness is made. 
The grains imthis variety lie closer than tl^y do in spelt j the 
ear, too, w larger and more weighty.. It is rarely jthe case 
that a moaius of this grain does not weigh full sixteen pounds. 
In Greece they find great difficulty in threshing it ; and hence 
it is that we find Homer®* saying that it is given to beasts of 
burden, this being the same as the grain that he calls olyra.** 
In Egypt it is threshed without any difficulty, and is remark- 
ably prolific. Spelt has no beard, and the same is the case 
with winter wheat, except®* that known as the Laconian 
variety. To the kinds already mentioned we have to add 
bromos,®® the winter wheat just excepted, and tragos,®^ all of 
them exotics introduced from the East, and very similar to 
rice. Tiphe®® also belongs to the same class, from which in 
our part of the world a cleaned grain resembling rice is pre- 
pared. Among the Greeks, too, there is the grain known 
as z5a ; and it is said that this, as well as tiphe, when cleaned 
from the husk and sown, will degenerate®® and assume tho 
form of wheat ; not immediately, but in tho course of three 
years. 

CHAP. 21. — THE FRUITFULNESS OP AFRICA IN WHEAT. 

• 

There is no grain more prolific than wheat, Haturc having 
bestowed upon it this quality, as being the substance which she 
destined for the principaj.* nutriment of man. A •modius of 

Fee has no doubt that this was siligo, or winte^whcat, in a very 
high state of cultivation. • 

II. V. 1. 195. 

®* Til ere are still some varieties hoffi winter-wheat a^d spelt that 
have the beard. , 

It is generally thought that this is the oat, the Avena sativa of Lin- 
naeus, wliile some have suggested rice. Fee Jhiiiks that by the name, 
some exotic graraiiicoiis plant is meant. # 

®'’^ Probably a variety of spelt, is Sprengel conjectures, from Galen and 
other writers. See c. IGof this B^ok. 

Fee thinks that it is the grain of the Festuca fluitans of Linn.a‘us 
that is here alluded to, and identifies it with the “ulvapalustris” of Virgil, 
Geor. iii. 174. 

The Latin word *‘degcner” cannot here mean “ degenerate,” in our 
sense of tho word, but must merely imply a change of nature in tlic plant. 

D 2 
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•wheat, if thS soil is favourable, as at Byzacium,* a champaign* 
district of Africa, will yield as much as one hundred and fifty* 
modii of graiui. The procurator of the late Emperor Augustus 
sent him from that place — fact almost beyond belief— little 
short of four hundred sj^oots all springing from a single grain ; 
and we Have still in existence his letters on the sdoject. In 
a similar manner, too, the procurator of hTero sent him three 
hundred and sixty stalks aU issuing from a single grain.® The 
plains of Leontiiim in Sicily, and other places in that island, 
as well as the whole of Bmtica, and Egypt more particularly, 
yield produce a hundred-fold. The most prolific kinds of 
wheat arc the ramose wheat, ^ and that known as the ** hun- 
dred-grain**® wheat. Before now, as many as one hundred 
beans, too, havorbeen found on a single stalk. 

CHAP. 22 . — SESAME. EEYSIMUM, OE lEIO. HOEMINTJM. 

Wo have spoken® of sesame, millet, and panic as belonging 
to the summer grains. Sesame" comes from India, where they 
extract an oil from it; the colour of its grain is wMte. 
Similar in appearance to this is the erysimum of Asia and 
Greece, and indeed it would be identical with it were it not 
that the grain is better filled.® It is the same grain that is 
known among us as irio ;•* and strictly speaking, ought rather 
to be classed among the medicaments than the cereals. Of the 
same nature,* too, is the plant called “horminum**® by the 
Greeks, though resembling cummin*® in appearance; it is sown 
at the same time as sesame : no animal wiU eat either this or 
irio whilo*green. •, 

CHAP. 23 . — THE MODE OP GEINUTNO COEN. 

All the grains afe not easily broken. In Etruria they first 

^ See B. xvii. c. 3. « * 

* Wc know 0 ^ no such fruitfulness as this in the wheat of Europe. 
Fifteen-fold, as Fee remarks, is the utmost amount of produce that can be 
anticipated. 

3 Foe mentions*instances of 150, 92, and 63 stalks arising from a single 
grain; but all these fall far short •>£ the marvels here mentioned by 
Pliny. 

^ The Triticum compositum of Linnsus ; supposed to have originally 
come from Egypt or Barbary. 

® “ Centigranium.” Probably the same as the List. 

« In c. 10 of this Book. ’ See c. 10. 

® Pinguius. ** Already mentioned in c. 10. 

See B. xix. c. 47 ; and B. xz. c. 67 * 
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Chap. 23.] 

^parch the speM; in the ear, and then pound it^ith a pestle 
shod with iron at the end. In this instrumeii the iron is 
notched “ at the bottom, sharp ridgfes running out like the 
edge of a knife, and concentrating in the €orm of a star ; so 
that if <^e is not taken to hold the peltle perpendicularly 
while pounding, the grains will only be splintered and* the iron 
teeth broken. Throughout the greater part of Italy, however, 
they employ a pestle that is only rough at the end, and 
wheels turned by water, by means of Avhich the corn is gra- 
dually ground. I shall here set forth the opinions given by 
Mago as to the best method of pounding corn. He says that 
the wheat should bo steeped first of all in water, and then 
cleaned from the husk ; after which it should be dried in the 
sun, and then pounded with the pestle ; the same plan, he 
says, should be adopted in the preparation of barley. In the 
latter case, however, twenty sextarii of grain require only two 
sextarii of water. When lentils are used, they should be first 
parclied, and then lightly pounded with the bran ; or else, 
adopting another method, a piece of unbaked brick and half a 
modius of sand^® should bo added to every twenty sextarii of 
lentils. 

Ervilia should be treated in the same way as lentils. ^ Sesame 
should be first steeped in Avarm Avatcr, and then laid out to 
dry, after which it should be rubbed out briskly, and then 
throAvn into cold Avater, so that the chaff may bo disengaged 
by floating to the surface. After this is done, the grain should 
again be spread out in the sun, upon linen cloths, to dry. Care, 
however, should be taken to lose no time in doing this, as it is 
apt to turn musty, and assume a dull, livid colour. The grains, 
too, which are just cleaned from the husk, require various 
methods of pounding. When the beard is ground by itself, 
without the grain, the result is known as acus,”** but it is 
only used by goldsmiths.^* If, on tlic other hand, il is beaten 
“ This would rather ffrate the grain than powid it, as Beckmann ob- 
flerves. See his Hist. Iiiv., vol. i. pp. 147 andil64, Bohn's Ed.^ where the 
meaning of this passage has been commented upon. Gesucr, also, in his 
Lexicon Rusticum, has endeavour^ to explain it. 

Ruldo. 

It is surprising to And the Romans, not only kneading their bread 
with sea-water, but putting in it pounded bricks, chalk, and sand ! 

Beard chaff ; so called, probably, from the sharpness of the points, 
like needles (acus). 

See B. xxxiii. c. 3 ; where he says, that afire lighted with this chaff, 
fuses gold more speedily than one made with maple wood. 
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out on the threshing-floor, together with the straw, the chaff 
has the name^of “ palea,*' * * and in most parts of 

the world is employed &s fodder for beasts of burden. The 
residue of millet, . panic, and sesame, is known to us as 
** apluda but in other countries it is called by various other 
names. 

CHAP. 24 .— MILLET. 

Campania is particularly prolific in millet, and a fine white 
porridge is made from it : it makes a bread, too, of remarkable 
sweetness. The nations of Sarmatia live principally on this 
porridge, and even the raw meal, with the sole addition of 
mares* milk, or else blood ” extracted from the thigh of the 
horse. The Ethiopians know of no other grain but millet and 
barley. 

CHAP. 25 . — PANIC. 

The people of Gaul, and of Aquitania more particularly, 
make use of panic ; the same is the case, too, in Italy beyond 
the Padus, with the addition, however, of the bean, without 
which they prepare none of their food. There is no aliment 
held in higher esteem than panic by the nations of Pontus. 
The other summer grains thrive better in well-watered soils 
than in rainy localities ; biit water is by no means beneficial 
to miUct or panic when they are coming into blade. It is re- 
commended not to sow them among vines or fruit-trees, as it 
is generally thought that these crops impoverish the soil. 

CHAf*. 26 . ( 11 ) — THE VAKIOTJB* KINDS OP LEAVEN. 

Millet is more particularly employed for making leaven ; ^nd 
if kneaded with must,'® it will keep a whole year. The same 
is done, too, with the fine wl^eat-bran of the best quality ; it 
is kneaded with white mdst three days old, and then dried in 
the sun, after which it is made into small cakes. When re- 
quired for making bread, these cakes are first soaked in water, 

Tho Tartars still employ millet as pne of their principal articles of 
food. They also extract a kind of wineffrom it. 

Virgil alludes to this, Georg, iii. 463, 

Panic is still employed more than any other grain in the south of 
France. . • 

Or grapc-juice. This must have tended to affect the taste of the 
bread. 
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and then boiled with the finest spelt flour, after which the whole 
is mixed up with the meal; and it is generally^thQUght that 
this is the best method of making bread. The Greeks have 
established ai rule that for a modius of m#al dight ounces of 
leaven j^nough. 

Thes^inds of leaven, however, efin only be made at the 
time of vintage, but there is another leaven which may be pre- 
pared with barley and water, at any time it may happefi to be 
required. It is first made up into cakes of two pounds in 
weight, and these are then baked upon a hot hearth, or else in 
an earthen dish upon hot ashes and charcoal, being left till 
they turn of a reddish brown. When this is done, the cakes 
are shut oJose in vessels, until they turn quite sour : when 
wanted for leaven, they are steeped in water first. .When 
barley bread used to be made, it Avas leaveded with the meal 
of the fitch,“ or else the chicheling vetch, the proportion 
being, two pounds of leaven to two modii and a half of barley 
meal. At the present day, however, the leaven is prepared 
from the meal that is used for making the broad. For this 
purpose, some of the meal is kneaded before adding the salt, 
and is then boiled to the consistency of porridge, and left tiU 
it begins to turn sour. In most cases, however, they do not 
warm it at all, but only make use pf a little of the dough that 
has been kept from the day before. , It is very evident that the 
principle which causes the dough to rise is of m acid nature, 
and it is equally evident that those persons who are dieted 
upon fermented bread are stronger** in body. Among the 
^cients, too, it was generally thought that the hq^vier wheat 
is, the more wholesome it is. 

CHAP. 27. — THE METHOD OP MAKING BEEAD; OEIOIN OP THE ABT. 

It seems to me quite unnecessary to enter into an account 
of the various kinds of bread that ^re made. Some kinds, we 
find, receive their names from the dishes witH which they are 
eaten, the oyster-bread,** for instance; others, again, from 
their peculiar delicacy, the artolaganus,** er cake-bread, for 
example j and others trom^he expedition with which they are 

*® Enrum. *1 « Cicercula." See B. xxii. c. 72. 

** This remark, is founded upon just notions. 

Ostrearius. 

From dprof, and \dyapoPf bread and cake. 
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prepared, such as the ** speusticus,***® or “ hurry-kread.** Other*) 
varieties receive their names from the peculiar method of 
baking them, ^such as (Wren-bread,“ tin-bread,” and mould- 
bread.** ^ It is not CO very long since that we hafl a bread in- 
troduced from Parttiia, known as water-bread,** from amethod 
in kneadCng it, of drawing out the dough by the aid'^bf water, 
a process which renders it remarkably light, and full of holes, 
like a sponge : some cull this Parthian bread. The excellence 
of the finest kinds of bread depends principally on the goodness 
of the wheat, and the fineness of the bolter. Some persons 
knead the dough with eggs or milk, and butter even has been 
employed for the purpose by nations that have had leisure to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to give their atteiUion to the 
art of making pastry. Picenum still maintains its ancient 
reputation for making the bread which it was the first to in- 
vent, alica*® being the grain employed. The flour is kept in 
soak for nine days, and is kneaded on the tenth with raisin 
juice, in the shape of long rolls; after which it is baked in an 
oven in earthen pots, till they break. This bread, however, is 
never eaten till it has been well®^ soaked, which is mostly done 
in milk mixed with honey. 

I CHAT. 28, — ^WHKN BAKEKS^WERE FIEST INTRODUCED AT ROME. 

There were no bakers at Kome until ®* the war with King 
Perseus, more’ than five hundred and eighty years after the 
' building of the City. The ancient Homans used to make theif 
own bread, it being an occupation Avhich belonged to the wo- 
men, as we'see the case in many nathms even at the present 
day. Plautus speaks of the artopta, or bread-tin, in his 
Comedy of the Aulularia,*® though there has been considerable 
discussion for that v^ry reason among the learned, whether or 

** From amvduy to hasten. « A sort of crumpet, probably. i 
Furnaceus. o Artopticcus. 

28 (( Clibanis.” The clibanus was a portable oven or mould, broader at 
the bottom than the top. V 

^ Aquaticus. ^ ^ See cc. 10 and 29 of this Book. 

It would appear to be somewhat sin^llar to out rusks. 

88 Which ended a.u.c. 586, 

88 A. ii, 8. 9, 1. 4. “ Ego hinc artoptam ex proxumo utendam peto.” 
It is thou^t by some commentators, that the word used by Pliny here 
was, in reanty, Artoptasia,” a femalo baker ; and thah .ka alludes to a 
passage in the Aulularia, which has now perished.' 
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lot that line really belongs to him. We bave the fact, too, 
(fell ascertained, in the opinion of Ateius Capi^,4liat the 
cooks in those days were in the habit of making the bread for 
persons of afi^ence, while the name of ** pistor was only 
given to person who pounded, or “ pisebaft,** the spelt. In 
those tim^ they had no cooks in the number of theii* slaves, 
but used to hire them for the occasion from the market. The 
Gauls were the first to employ the bolter that is made of 
horse-hair ; while the people of Spain make their sieves and 
nieol-dressers of fiax,^ and the Egyptians of papyrus and 
rushes. 


CHAP. 29.— ALTCA. 

But among the very first things of all, we ought to speak of 
tho method employed in preparing alica,®® a most delightful 
and most wholesome food, and which incontestably confers 
upon Italy the highest rank among the countries that produce 
the cereals. This delicacy is prepared, no doubt, in Egypt 
as well, but of a very inferior quality, and not worth our no- 
tice. In Italy, however, it is prepared in numerous places, 
the territories of Verona and Pisae, for example ; but that of 
Campania is tho most highly esteemed. There, at tho foot of 
mountains capped with clouds, runs explain, not less in all than 
forty miles in extent. The land here — to give a description 
firat of tho nature of the soil— is dusty on the .surface, but 
spongy below, and as porous as pumice. The inconveniences 
that generally arise from the close vicinity of mountains are 
here converted into so many advantages : for the sail, acting 
on it as a sort of filter, absorbs the water of the abundant 
rains that fall ; the consequence of which is, that tho water not 
being left to soak or form mud on tho surface, the cultivation 
is greatly facilitated thereby. This land does not return, by 
the aid of any springs, the moisture it has thus absorbed, but 
thoroughly digests it, by warming it in its bosofii, in a heated 
oven as it were. The ground is kept Clipped the whole year 
through, once with ’panic, and twice with spelt f and yet in the 
spring, when tho soih is alldWed to have a moment’s repose, 

** Which in Pliny’s time signified “ baker.” 

Th6 Stipa tcnacissima of Linneus, Pee says ; or else the, Lygcnm 
Bpartum of Linnasns./ 

As to the cereal so called, see c. 10 of this Book. 
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it will produce roses more odoriferous by far thaw the cultivated 
rose,; Ibui thf> earth here is never tired of producing, a circum- 
stance in which originated the common saying, that Campania 
produces more unguents ” than other countries (lo oil. 

In the same de^e, however, that the Campanian spil excels 
that of^all other countries, so does that part of itr which is 
known to us as Laboriae,®® and to the Greeks as Phlegraum, 
surpass all the rest. This district is bounded on two sides by 
the consular high road, which leads from Puteoli to Capua on 
the one side, and from Cumae on the other. 

Alica is prepared from the grain called zea, which we have 
already mentioned®® as being known to us as “ seed” wheat. 
The grain is cleansed in a wooden mortar, for fear lest stone, 
from its hardness, should have tlie effect of grating it. The 
motive power for raising the pestle, as is generally known, is 
supplied by slaves working in chains, the end of it being en- 
closed in a case of iron. After the husks have been removed 
by this process, the pure grain is broken to pieces, the same 
implements being employed. In this way, there arc three 
di^rent kinds of alica made, the finest, the seconds, and the 
coarse, which last is known as aphmrema.”^ StiU, however, 
these various kinds have none of them that whiteness as yet 
for which they are so distinguished, though even now they are 
preferable to the Alexandrian alica. With this view — a most 
singular fact — chalk is mixed with the meal, which, upon 
becoming well incorporated with it, adds very materially to 
both the whiteness and the shortness of the mixture. This 
chalk is fsund between Puteoli and*Ncapolis, upon a hill^ called 
Leucogaeum and there is still in existence a decree of the 
late Emperor Augustus, (who established a colony at Capua), 
which orders a sum of twenty thousand sesterces to be paid 
annually from his excheq^uer to the people of Neapolis, for the 
lease of this hill. His Motive for paying this rent, he stated, 
was the fact ihat the people of Campania had alleged that it 
Or perfumQd oils. 

98 See B. iii. c* 9. A volcanic district 

99 In c. 20 of this Book. 

98 Grain from which the husk is removed. 

. 41 A sub-carbonato of lime ; it is still known in' those parts of Campa- 

nia, and is called lumera.” 

49 Teneritatem. 

43 From the Greek, meaning “ white earth.” 
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Vas impossible to make their aliea without the kelp of this 
mineral. In the samo hill, sulphur is found as welK and the 
springs of Araxus issue from its declivHies, the witers of which 
are particularly efficacious for strengthenings the sight, healing 
wounds^^d preventing the teeth from becohiing loose. 

A spurious kind of aliea is made, more particularly «of a de- 
generate kind of zea grown in Africa ; the ears of it are larger 
and blacker than those of the genuine kind, and the straw is 
short. This grain is pounded with sand, and even then it is 
with the greatest difficulty that the outer coats are removed ; 
when stripped, the grain fills one half only of the original 
measure. Gypsum, in tlie proportion of one fourth, is then 
sprinkled over it, and after the mixture has been well incor- 
I)oratcd, it is bolted through a meal-sieve. The portion that 
remains behind, after this is done, is known as excepticia,*’^ 
and consists of the coarser parts ; while that which has passed 
through is submitted to a second process, with a finer sieve ; 
and that which then refuses to pass has the name of ** secun- 
. That, again, which, in a similar manner, is submitted 
to a third sifting, with a sieve of the greatest fineness, which 
^vill only admit of sand passing through it, is known as “ cri- 
braria,”*^ when it remains on the top of the sieve. 

There is another method, again^ that is employed every 
inhere for adulterating it. They pick out the whitest and 
argest grains of wheat, and parboil them in earthen pots ; these 
ire then dried in the sun till they have regained their original 
size, after which they are lightly sprinkled with water, and 
hen ground in a mill. A better granmum “ is made fipom zea 
han from wheat, although it is nothing else, in fact, but a 
jpurious aliea : it is whitened by the addition of boiled milk, 
n place of chalk. 

CHAP, 30 . ( 12 .) — THE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS : THB BEAN. 

We now come to the history of the leguminous plants, 
imong which the place of honour must be ^aw^arded to the 

F4e enquires, and with goo A reason, how the African mixture ac« 
iOTumodated itself to the stomachs of those who ate it. 

^ Hesidue. Seconds. 

SicTe flour. 

to ^ or pap, made of ground grain. It is mentioned by 
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bean indeed, some attempts have even been aiade to use ib 
for breads ^ean meal is known as “ lomcntum and, as is 
the case with the meal of all leguminous plants, it adds con* 
siderably, when mixed with flour, to tlie weight of the bread. 
Beans are on sale *u,t the present day for numerous ^fposes, 
and are employed for feeding cattle, and man more particu- 
larly. They are mixed, aiao, among most nations, with 
wheat," and panic more particularly, either whole or lightly 
broken. In our ancient ceremonials, too, bean pottage®^ occu- 
pies its place in the religious services of the gods. Beans arc 
mostly eaten together with otlier food, but it is generally 
thought that they dull the senses, and cause sleepless nights 
attended with dreams. Hence it is that the bean has been 
condemned** by Pythagoras ; though, according to some, the 
reason for this denunciation was the belief which he enter- 
tained that the souls of the dead are enclosed in the bean : it 
is for this reason, too, that beans are used in the funereal ban- 
quets of the Parentalia.** According to Varro, it is for a 
similar cause that the Plamen abstains from eating beans*: in 
addition to which, on the blossom of the bean, there are cer- 
tain letters of ill omen to be found. 

There are some peculiar religious usages connected with the 
bean.^ It is the custom to* bring home from the harvest a bean 
by way of auspice, which, from that circumstance, has the 
name of “referiva.^’** In sales by public auction, too, it is 
thought lucky to include a bean in the lot for sale. It is a 
fact, too, that the bean is the only one among all the grains 
that fills oj^t at the increase of the moon,*® however much it 
may have been eaten away : it can never be thoroughly boiled 
in sea-water, or indeed any other water that is salt. 

40^ The Faba vulgarfe of the modem naturalists. It is supposed to have 
originally come from Persia. 

It is said that this mixture is still employed in the Valais and in 
Savoy. 

*1 Fabata. 

® Beans were used in '-ancient times, in place of balls or pebbles, in 
voting by ballot.^ Hence it has been sujggestcd that Pythagoras, in recom- 
mending his disciples to abstain from b<^ns, meant to advise them to have 
nothing to do with politics. 

^ The sacrifices offered to the Manes or spirits of deceased relations. 
See Ovid’s Fasti, B. ii. 1. 665. 

** “ Brought home.” The bean was offered up, to ensure good luck. 

Didymus, in the Geoponica, B. ii. c. 33, repeats this absurdity. 
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, The bean the first leguminous plant that if sown ; that 
being done before the setting of the Vergili©, in ^rder that it 
may pass the winter in the ground. ^Virgil^ rejommends that 
it sliould be sywn in spring, according to the usage of the parts 
of Itaijyiear the Padus : but most peoplo ifrefer the bean that 
has beenSown early to that of only three months’ |;rowth ; 
for, in the former case, the pods as well as the stalk aiford a 
most agreeable fodder for cattle. When in blossoih more par- 
ticularly, the bean requires water ; but after the blossom has 
passed off, it stands in need of but very little. It fertilizes” 
the ground in which it has been sown as well as any manure ; 
hence it is that in the neighbourhood of Thessaly and Ma- 
cedonia, as soon as it begins to blossom, they turn up“ tlie 
ground. 

Tluj bean, too, grows wild in most countries, as in those 
islands of the Northern Ocean, for instance, which for that 
reason have been called by us the Fabari©.”®® In Mauritania, 
also, it is found in a wild state in various parts, but so remark- 
ablj'.hard that it will never become soft by boiling. 

In Egypt there is a kind of bean®® which grows upon a 
thorny stalk ; for which reason the crocodiles avoid it, being 
apprehensive of danger to their eyes. This stalk is four 
cubits in length, and its thickness, ^t the very most, that of 
the finger : were it not for the absence of articulations in it, 
it would resemble a soft reed in appearance. .The head is 
similar to that of the poppy, being of a rose colour ; the beans 
enclosed in this head are not above thirty in number ; the 
leaves are large, and the fruit is bitter and odorifej^ous. The 
root, however, is highly esteemed by the natives as a food, 
whether eaten raw or well boiled ; it bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of the reed. This plant grows also in Syria 
and Cilicia, and upon the banks 0 / Lake Torone in Chalcidice. 

Georg, i. 215. 

” This notion still prevails, and the bean, while in blossom, is dug into 
the ground to manure it, both in England and»France. 

“ It docs not appear, however, tliat this was doifc with the view of 
digging in the beaus. 

Or Bean Islands. See B. iv. c. 27. 

The Nymphtea nelumbo of Linmeus is alluded to, but it is no longer 
to be found in Egypt. Pliny is supposed to derive this from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. B. iv. c. 10, but his translation is not exactly correct. 
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CHAP. 31 .— LENTILS. PEASE. 

Among tfle leguminqus plants the lentil is sown in the 
month of November, ana the pca,®^ among the Greeks. The 
lentil thrives bestjn a soil that is rather thin than rich, and 
mostly stands in need of dry weather. There are kinds 
of lentil grown in Egj^pt ; one of which is rounder and blacker 
than the other, which has a peculiar shape of its own. The 
name of this plant has been applied to various uses, and 
among others has given origin to our word ** lenticula.^^® I 
find it stated in some authors that a lentil diet is productive of 
evenness of temper. The pea requires to be sown in a warm, 
sunny spot, and is ill able to endure cold ; hence in Italy and 
the more rigorous climates, it is sown in the spring only, a light, 
loose soil being chosen for the purpose. 

CHAP. 32 . — THE SEVERAL KINDS OP CHICK-PEASE. 

The chick-pea“ is naturally salt,®* for which reason it is apt 
to scorch the ground, and should only be sown after it has 
been steeped a day in water. This plant presents consider- 
able differences in reference to size, colour,®® form, and taste. 
One variety resembles in shape a ram’s head, from which cir- 
cumstance it has received the name of ‘‘ ariotinum there 
are both the white and thd black arietinum. There is also the 
columbine chick-pea, by some known as the ‘‘ pea of Venus 
it is white, round, and smooth, being smaller than the arie- 
tinum, and is employed in the observances of the night festivals 
or vigils. The chichcling vetch,®® too, is a diminutive kind of 
chick-pea, •unequal and angular, like®’ the pea. The chick- 
pea that is the sweetest in flavour is the one that bears the 
closest resemblance to the fitch ; the pod in the black and the 
red. kinds is more firmly closed than in the white ones. 

Pisum Gativura of Linnajlis. 

Meaning a v/art or pimple on the face. 

Ciccr arietinum of the botanists. 

fi* “ Gigni cum sulsilagiiio.” It abounds in India, and while blossom- 
ing, it distils a corVosivo acid, which corrodes the shoes of those who tread 
upon it. 4' 

There are still the red and the white kinds, the large and the small 

6® Cicercula : the Lathyrus sativus of Linnaeus. It is difficult to cook, 
and bard of digestion. ISec c. 26. 

This must be said in reference to some of the pease when in a dried 
state. 
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•CHAP. 33 . — THE KIDHEY-BEAir. 

The pod of the chick-pea is rounded, while in ^ther legu- 
minous plants it is long and broad, like the seed which it 
contaiM^; in the pea, again, it is of a cylindrical form. In 
the caSV the kidney-bean*® it is usual*to cat the pod together 
with the seed. This last may be sown in all kinds of soils 
indifferently, between the ides of October®® and the calends of 
November.’® As soon as ever the leguminous plants begin to 
ripen, they ought to be plucked, for the pods will very soon 
open and the seed fall out, in which case it is very difficult to 
find ; the same is the case, too, with the lupine. But before 
we pass on to the lupine, it will be as well to make some men- 
tion of the rape.’^ 

CHAP. 34 . ( 13 .) — THE KAPE. 

The Latin writers have only treated of this plant in a cur- 
3ory manner, while those of Greece have considered it a little 
more attentively ; though even they have ranked it among the 
garden plants. If, however, a methodical arrangement is to 
be strictly observed, it should be spoken of immediately after 
com, or the bean, at all events ; for next to these two produc- 
tions, there is no plant that is of more extensive use. For, in 
the first place, all animals will feed nipon it as it grows; and 
it is far A'om being the least nutritious plant in the fields for 
^rarious kinds of birds, when boiled in Avater more particularly. 
CJattle, too, arc remarlmbly fond of the leaves of rape ; and 
ihe stalks and leaves, when in season, are no less esteemed 
ns a food for man than the sprouts of the cabbagd;’^ these, 
too, when turned yellow and left to die in the barn, are even 
more highly esteemed than’® when green. As to the rape 
itself, it wull keep all the better if left in its mould, after which 
it should be dried in the open air*tiltthe next crop, is nearly 
ripe, as a resource in case of scarcity. Next to those of the 

** A variety of the Phaseolus vulgaris of LyinoBUs : the “ haricot ” of 
:he French. The French bean and the scarlet-runner are cooked in a 
iimilar manner among us. 

16th of OctoW. 1st of November. 

Tho Napo-brassica of Linnseus. The turnip cabbage, or rape- 
Jolewort. 

This taste, it is most probable, is nowhere in existence at the present 
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grape and (y)m, this is the most profitable harvf.st of all for th? 
countries tljat lie beyond the Padus. The rape is by no means 
difficult to please in soil, for it will grow almost anywhere, 
indeed where*" nothing else can be sown. It readily derives 
nutriment from ftgs and hoar-frosts, and grows to ^^.marvel- 
lous size ; I have seen them weighing upwards of forty"^ pounds.’* 
It is prepared for table among us in several ways, and is made 
to keep till the next crop, its fermentation’* being prevented by 
preserving it in mustard It is also tinted with no less than 
six colours in addition to its own, and with purple even ; in- 
deed, that which is used by us as food ought to be of no other 
colour.’® 

The Greeks have distinguished two principal species of rape, 
the male and the female,’® and have discovered a method of ob- 
taining them both from the same seed ; for when it is sown thick, 
or in a hard,* cloggy soil, the produce will be male. The smaller 
the* seed the better it is in quality. There .are three kinds of 
rape in all ; the first is broad and flat, thd second of a spherical 
shape, and the third, to which the name of “ wild’’ r,ape ” 
has been given, throws out a long root, similar in appearance 
to a radish, with an angular, rough leaf, and an acrid juice, 
which; if extracted about harvest, and mixed with a woman’s 
milk, is good for cleansing the eyes ‘and improving defective 
sight. The colder the weather the sweeter they are, and the 
larger, it is generally thought; heat makes them rtTn to leaf. 
The finest rape of all is that grown in the district of JSursia : 
it is valued at as much as one sesterce’® per pound, and, in 
times of scarcity, two even. That of the next best quality is 
produced on Mount Algidus. 

^ CHAP. 35.— THli: TURNIP. 

The turnip’®* of Amitemum, which is pretty nearly of the 

’3 This iS not by any meads an exaggeration. 

Acrimonia.*' 

These coloured varieties. Fee says, belong rather to the Brassica 
oleracea, than to ^he Bra^lica rapa. It is not improbable, from the struc- 
ture of this passage, that Pliny means to say that the colours are artitici- 
ally produced. i 

In reality, belonging to the Crucifera, the rapeishermaphroditical. 

"’ Wild horse-radish, which is divided into two varieties, the ^pha- 
aus raphanistrum of Linnaeus, and the Cochlcaria Armoracia, may possibly 
be meant, but thoir roots bear no resemblance to the radish. 

An enormous price, appai’ently. 

The Brasaica napus of Linnaeus. 
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«ame nature fls the rape, thrives equally well ih a cold soil. 

It is sown just before the calends of March,’® foiA sextarii of 
.seed to the jugerum. The more careful growers recommend 
that the groui^ should be turned up dve ti^es before putting 
in th^tumip, and four for rape, cara being taken, ^n both 
cases, to manure it well. Rape, they say, will thrive all the 
better, if it is sown together with some chaff. They will 
have it, too, that the sower ought to be stripped, and that he 
should offer up a prayer while sowing, and say : ‘‘I sow this 
for myself and for my neighbours.’* The proper time for sow- 
ing both kinds is the period that intervenes between the festi- . 
vals®® of the two divinities, Neptune and Vulcan. It is said, 
too — and it is the result of very careful observationr^-that 
these plants will thrive wonderfully well, if they are sown as 
many days after the festival of Neptune as the moon was old 
when the first snow Mi the previous winter. They are. sown 
in spring as well, in warm and humid localities. 

• CHAP. 36 . ( 14 .) — THE LUPINE. 

The lupine is the next among the leguminous plants that 
ia in extensive use, as it serves for food for man in common 
with the hoofed quadrupeds. To prevent it' from springing 
out of the pod®‘ while being gatherc*d, and so lost, the best 
plan is to gather it immediately after a shower, , Of all the 
seeds that are sown, there is not one of a more marvellous na- 
ture than this, or more favoured by the earth. First of all, 
it turns every day with the sun,®® and shows the hopr to the 
husbandman, even though* the weather should happen to be 
cloudy and overcast. It blossoms, too, no less than three 
limes, and so attached is it to the earth, that it does not re- 
quire to be covered with the soil ; indeed, this is the only seed 
that does not require the earth to te burned up for sewing it. 

, It thrives more particularly on a sandy, dry, and^ven gravelly 
soil ; and requires ne further care to by taken in its cultiva- 
tion. Ip such a degree is it attached to the earth, that even 

1st of March. 

“ The Neptunalia and the Vulcanalia; 23rd of July and 23rd of 
August. 

In consequence of the brittleness of the pod. 

This is an exaggeration of certain pheenomena observed in the leaves 
of all leguminous plants. 

TOL. IT. 


E 
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though left upon a soil thickly covered with brmhles, it will^ 
throw out a'«‘root amid the leaves and brakes, and so con- 
trive to reach fhe ground! We have already stated®* that the 
soil of a field or ‘vineyard is enriched by tha growth of a 
crop of lupines; indee^, so far is it from standing inj>oed of 
manure, '“that the lupines will act upon it as well as the very 
best. It is the only seed that requires no outlay at all, so 
much so, in fact, that there is no necessity to carry it even to the 
spot where it is sown ; for it may be sown the moment it is 
brought from the threshing-floor and from the fact that it 
falls from the pod of its own accord, it stands in need of no 
one to scatter it. 

This is®® the very first grain sown and the last that is gathered, 
both operations generally taking place in the month of Sep- 
tember ; indeed, if this is not done before winter sets in, it is 
liable to receive injury from the cold. And then, besides, it 
may even bo left with impunity to lie upon the ground, in case 
showers should not immediately ensue and cover it in, it being 
quite safe from the attacks of all animals, on account of its 
bitter taste : still, however, it is mostly covered up in a slight 
furrow. Among the thicker soils, it is attached to a red earth 
more particularly. In order to enrich'^ this earth, it should be 
turned up just after the third blossom ; but where the soil is 
sandy, after the second. Chalky and slimy soils are the only 
ones that it has an aversion to ; indeed, it will never come to 
anything when sown in them. Soaked in warm water, it is 
used as a food, too, for man. One modius is a sufficient meal 
for an ox,*^and it is found to impqrt considerable vigour to 
cattle ; placed, too, upon the abdomen®^ of childnm, it acts as 
a remedy in certain cases. It is an excellent plan to season 
the lupine by smoking it ; for when it is kept in a moist state, 
maggots are apt to attack tke germ, and render it useless for 
reproduction,. If cattle ^ve eaten it off while in leaf, as a 
matter of necessity it should be ploughed in as soon as possible. 

In B. xvii. c^. 6. 

*** “ Ex are&.” Tliis reading is favoured by the text of Columella. B. ii. 
c. 10, who says the same. But “ ex arv* from the field, ». e. the “ moment 
it is gathered ’’-—seems preferable, as being more cotisistent with the context. 

^ From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. viii. c. 1. 11, &c. 

w It is still thought that tlie lupine enriches the soil in which it grows. 

Marcellus Empiricus says, that boiled lupine meal, spread as a plaster, 
and laid on the abdomen, will destroy intestinal worms. 
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CHAP. 37. (15.)— THE VBTCK. 

The vetch,®® too, enriches the soil, and its cidtitation en- 
tails no labour on the agriculturist It is fjown after the 
ground has b<ien hut once turned up, and rtj^uires neither hoe- 
ing noiwmanuring ; nothing at all, inched, except harrowing. 
There are three periods for sowing it ; the first is aCout the 
setting of Arcturus, when it is intended for feeding cattle 
in the month of December, while in the blade ; this crop, too, 
is the best of all for seed, for, although grazed upon, it will 
bear just as well. The second crop is sown in the month of 
January, and the last in March ; this last being the best crop 
for fodder. Of all the seeds this is the one that thrives best 
in a dry soil ; still, however, it manifest§ no repugnance to 
a shaded locality. This grain, if gathered \?hen quite ripe, 
produces a chaff superior to that of any other. If sown near 
vines supported by trees, the vetch will draw away the juices 
from the vines, and make them languid. 

CHAP. 38. — TUE PITCH. 

The cultivation of the fitch,®® too, is attended with no diffi- 
culty. It requires weeding, however, more than the vetch. 
Like it, the fitch has certain medicinaP properties ; for we 
find the fact still kept in remembrance by some letters of his, 
that the late Emperor Augustus was cured by its agency. Five 
modii will sow as much ground as a yoke of oxeif can plough 
in a day. If sown iiKthe month of March,®* it is injurious, 
they say, to oxen : and when sown in autumn, it is apt to pro- 
duce head-ache. ’If, however, it is put in the groiftid at the 
beginning of spring, it will be productive of no bad results. 

CHAP. 39, (16.) — sinrciA. . 

Silicia,®^ or, in other words, fenugreek, is sown after a light 
ploughing®® merely, the furrows being no more Ijian some four 

®® Vicia sativa of Linnaeus. 

® Or orobus, the Ervum ervilia of Linnaeus 

®® It is thought by many that the ervum is unwholesome, being produc- 
tive of muscular weakness. The biidc of it is said to act as a poison on 
pigs. However, we find the farina, or meal, extolled hy some persons for 
its medicinal qualities ; and if we are to trust to the advertisements in the 
newspapers, it is rising rapidly in esteem. See.B. xxii. c. 73. 

®* Prom Columella, B. ii. c. 11 

Trigonella feenum Graccuni of Linnasus. ** “ Sc.irificatio.** 

E t 
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fingers in dep^h ; the less the pains that are besjpwed upon it 
the better it urill thrive — a singular fact that there should be 
anything that profits from neglect. The kinds, however, that 
are known as ^secaje” and ** farrago** require harrowing only. 
< • 

s* CHAP. 40. — 8ECALE OR ASIA. 

The people of Taiirinum, at the foot of the Alps, give to 
secale®* the name of ** asia ;** it is a very inferior®* grain, and 
is only employed to avert positive famine. It is prolific, but 
has a straw of remarkable thinness; it is also black and 
, sombre-looking, but weighs extremely heavy. Spelt is mixed 
with this grain to modify its bitterness,®* and even then it is 
very disagreeable to jl;ho stomach. It will grow upon any soil, 
and yields a hundred-fold ; it is employed also as a manure 
for enriching the land. 

CHAP. 41.— farrago: the ckacca. 

Farrago, a mixture made of the refuse of “far,** or spelt, is 
sown very thick, the vetch being sometimes mingled witlf it ; 
in Africa, this mixture is sometimes made with barley. All 
these mixtures, however, are only intended for cattle, and the 
same is the case with the cracca,” a degenerate kind of legu- 
mmous plant. Pigeons, itf is said, are so remarkably fond of 
this grain, that they will never leave the place where it has 
been given to' them. 

CHAP. 42. — OCINUM : ERVILIA. 

Among the ancients there was a Sort of fodder, to which 
Cato ®® gives the name of “ ocinum ;’* it was employed by them 
to stop scouring in .oxen. This was a mixture of various kinds 
of fodder, cut green before the frosts came on. Mamilius Sura, 
however, eaplains the term differently, and says that ten modii 
of beans, two V)f vetches, and the same quantity of ervilia,®** 
were mixed and sowndn autumn on a jiigerum of land. He 

Probably the l^ecalc cereale of Linnicus, cultivated rj'e. 

®* It is now held in high esteem in uf any parts of Europe. 

®* Eye has no bitterness, and this assertion has led some to doubt if it is 
identical with the “ secale” of Pliny. 

^ Perhaps identical with the Vicia cracca of Linnaeus. 

®® In c. 64 and 60, and elsewhere. See B. xvii. c. 36; 

w* Probably, fitches. 
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states, also, that it is a still better plan to mix som^e Greek oats'* 
•with it, the grain of which never falls to the ground ; this mix- 
ture, according to him, was ocinum, ^d was usually sown as !i 
food for oxen. Varro ' informs us that it refieived its name 
on aqgount df the celerity with which it springs up, from the 
Greek uxecog, ** quickly.** 

CHAP. 43. — LUCRimPi. 

Lucerne * is by nature an exotic to Greece even, it having 
been first introduced into that country from Media,® at the time 
of the Persian wars with King Darius ; still it deserves to be 
mentioned among the very first of these productions. So su- 
perior are -its qualities, that a single sowing will last more 
than thirty^ years. It resembles trefoil in appearance, but the 
stalk and leaves are articulated. The longer it grows in the 
stalk, the narrower is the leaf. Amphilochus has devoted a 
whole book to this subject and the cytisus.® The ground in 
which it is sown, being first cleaned and cleared of stones, is 
tuiTjed up in the autumn, after which it is ploughed and har- 
rowed. It is then harrowed a second and a third time, at in- 
tervals of five days ; after which manure is laid upon it. This 
seed requires either a soil that is dry, but full of nutriment, or 
else a well-watered one. After th^ ground has been thus pre- 
pared, the seed is put in in the month of May ;® for if sown 
earlier, it is in danger from the frosts. It is necessary to sow 
the seed veiy^ thick, so that all the ground may be occupied, 
and no room left for weeds, to shoot up in the intervals ; a 
result which may be secured by sowing twenty ropdii to the 
jugerum. The seed must be stirred at once with the rake, to 
prevent the sun from scorching it, and it should be covered 
over with earth as speedily as possible. Ifithe soil is naturally 

damp or weedy, the lucerne will,,be overpowered, and the spot 

> » 

^ Fee suggests that this may be the Avena stcrilis.yor else the A vena 
fatua of Liimseus. 

^ De Ke Rust. B. i. c. 31. V 

® Medi^’* in I<atin, a kind of clover, the Medicagb sativa of Linnaeus. 

® Pfee is inclined to doubt this| 

* Pliny exggerates here : Columella, B. ii. c. 11, says, only “ten a 
field, however, sown with it will last, with a fresh sowing, as long as 
twenty years. 

* See B. xiii. c. 47. 

® Columella, B. ii. c. 11, says April. 
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degenerate injto an ordinary pasture ; it is necessary, therefore, 
directly the ^op is an inch in height, to disengage it from' 
all 'weed8,*by hand, in preference to the weeding-hook. 

Tt is cut whhn it is just beginning to flower, and this is re- 
peated as often as throws out new blossoms ; \Miich happens 
mostly six ^ times in Ihe year, and four at the very least. 
Care should be taken to prevent it from running to seed, as it 
is much more valuable as fodder, up to the third year. It 
should be hoed in the spring, and cleared of all other plants ; 
and in the third year the surface should be well worked with 
the weeding-hook. By adopting this method, the weeds will 
be effectually destroyed, though without detriment to the lu- 
cerne, in consequence of the depth of its roots. If the weeds 
should happen to get ahead of it, the only remedy is to turn it 
up repeatedly with the plough, until the roots of the weeds are 
thoroughly destroyed. This fodder should never be given to 
cattle to satiety, otherwise it may be necessary to let blood ; it 
is best, too, when used while green. When dry, it becomes 
tough and ligneous, and falls away at last into a thin, useless 
dust. As to the cytisus, which also occupies the very foremost 
rank among the fodders, we have already spoken ® of it at suf- 
ficient length when describing the shrubs. It remains for us 
now to complete our account of all the cereals, and we shall 
here devote a portion of it to the diseases to which they are 
subject. 

CHAP. 44. (17.) — THE DISEASES OP GRAIN : THE OAT. 

The foremost feature of disease in wheat is the oat.® Barley, 
too, will degenerate into the oat ; so much so, in fact, that the 
oat has become an equivalent for corn ; for the people of Ger- 
many are in the hc^it of sowing it, and make their porridge ol 
nothing else. This degeneracy is owing more particularly to 
humidity of soil and climate; knd a second cause is a weakness in 
the seed, the result of its being retained too long in the ground 
before it makes its appearance above it. The same, too, will 

1 By tho aid of t^areful watering, as many as eight to fourteen cuttings 
are obtained in tlie year, in Italy and ^pain. In the north of Europe 
there is but one crop. * 

« In B. xiii. c. 47. 

9 He borrows this notion of the oat being wheat in a diseased state, 
from Theophrastus. Singularly enough, it was adopted by the learned 
Buifon. 
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be the consec^cncc, if the seed is decayed when put in the 
ground. This may be known, however, the mo&ent it makes 
its appearance, from which it is qu;te evident that the defect 
lies in the root. There is another form of disease, too, which 
closQly reseifibles the oat, and which si^ervenes when the 
grain, already developed to its full siae, but not ripe,^is struck 
by a noxious blast, before it has acquired its proper body and 
strength ; in this case, the seed pines away in the car, by a 
kind of abortion, as it Avere, and totally disappears. 

The wind is injurious to wheat and barley, at three'® periods 
of the year in particular ; when they are in blossom, directly 
the blossom has passed off, and just as the seed is beginning to« 
ripen. In this last case, tluB grain wastes away, while in the 
two former ones it is prevented firom being developed. Gleams 
of sunshine, every now and then, from the midst of clouds, 
are injurious to corn. Maggots, too, breed “ in the roots, when 
the rains that follow the seed-time are succeeded by a sudden 
heat, which encloses the humidity in the ground. Maggots 
make their appearance,'* also, in the grain, when the ear fer- 
ments through heat succeeding a fall of rain. There is a small 
beetle, too, known by the name of cantharis,^''* which eats 
away the blade. All these insects die, however, as soon as 
their nutriment fails them. Oil,'* pitch, and grease are pre- 
judicial to grain, and care should bb taken not to let them come 
in contact with the seed that is sown. Rmn is only beneficial 
to grain while in the blade ; it is injurious to wheat and barley 
while they are in blossom, but is not detrimental to the legu- 
minous plants, with the exception of the chick-pea. When 
grain is beginning to ripen, rain is injurious, and* to barley in 
particular. There is a white grass that grows in the fields, 
very similar to panic in appearance, but fatal to cattle. As to 

'® From Theophrastus, Hist. Flank B^Tiii. c. 10. 
j This but rarely happens in our climates, as Pee remafks. 

The grains are sometimes, though rarely, fountl devoured on the 
stalk, by a kind of larvap.' . 

Some coleopterous insect, probably, no^ unknoj^n, and not the Can- 
tharis vesicaioria, or Spanish ily/* as some have imagined. Hiosco- 
rides and Athenseus state to the%ame effect as Pliny. 

** The proper influence of the humidity of the earth would naturally 
be impeded by a coating of these substances. 

This plant has not been identified; but none of the ^mineous 
plants are noxious to cuttle, with the exception of the seed of aaruel. 
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darnel,'* the tribulus,” the thistle,'® and the burdock,'® I can 
consider them, no more than the bramble, amon^> the maladies'^ 
that attack tke cereals, but rather as so many pests indicted on 
the earth. Mildew,” a ihalady resulting from the inclemency 
of the weather, and equally attacking the vine and corn, is 
in no degree less injurious. It attacks com most frequelftly in 
localitiefwhich are exposed to dews, and in vallies which have 
not a thorough draught for the wind ; windy and elevated 
spots, on the other hand, are totally exempt from it. Another 
evil, again, in corn, is over-luxuriance, when it falls to .the 
ground beneath the weight ” of the grain. One evil, however, 
to which all crops in common, the chick-pea even, are exposed, 
is the attacks of the caterpillar, ^when the rain, by washing 
away the natural saltness of the vegetation, makes it*® all the 
more tempting foj its sweetness. 

There is a certain plant, ^ too, which kills the chick-pea and 
the fitch, by twining around , them ; the name of it is “oro- 
banche.'* In a similar manner, also, wheat is attacked by 
darnel,” barley by a long-stalked plant, called ** mgilops,**” and 
the lentil by an axe-leafed grass, to which, from the resOm- 
blance ” of the leaf, the Greeks have given the name of ** pcle- 
cinon.” All these plants, too, kill the others by entwining 
around them. In the neighbourhood of Philippi, there is a 
plant known as ateramon,c^ which grows in a rich soil, and 

Lolium teiii|ilentum of Linnaeus. Sec B. xxi. c. 58. 

** “Carduus.” A general term, probably including the genera Centaurea 
(the prickly kinds), Serratula, Garduus, and Cnicus. The Centaurea sol- 
stitialis is the thistle most commonly found in the south of Europe. 

Gallium »4parinc of Linnaeus. 

^ Barley, wheat, oats, and millet hare, earn its own ‘‘rubigo" or mil- 
dew, known to modem botany as uredo. 

The Erineura vitis of botanists. , 

“ This rarely happens except through the violence of wind or rain. 

*2 See c. 32 of this Book. • 

** The Cusdhta Europaea, probably, of Linnaeus; one of the Convolvuli. 

“^ra.” It *18 generally considered to be the same with darnel, 
though Pliny probably looked upon them as different. 

The iEplops ovata, prbbably, of Linnaeus. Dalechamps and Har- 
douin identify it with the barren oat, the Avena sterilis of Linnaeus. 

To the Greek WfXfiri/r, or battle-ax^ It is probably the Biserrula 
pelecina of Linnsus, though the Astragalus hamosus and the Coronilla 
securidaca of Linnaeus have been suggested. 

** Pliny has here committed a singular error in translating from 
Theophrastus, de Causis, B. iv. o. 14, who only says that a cold wind in 
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[ills the bean, after it has been exposed, while wet, to the 
jlasts of a certfin wind : when it grows in a thin, light soil, 
his plant is called ** teramon.” Tl^p seed of darnel is ex- 
romely minute, and is enclosed in a prickly hiAk. If intro- 
liiced mto brfiad, it will speedily produce wtigo ; and it is 
aid that in Asia and Greece, the bath-koepers, when th^ want 
0 disperse a crowd of people, throw this seed upon burning 
oals. The phalangiiim, a diminutive insect of the spider, 
^cnus,^® breeds in the fitch, if the winter happens to be wet. 
Uugs, too, breed in the vetch, and sometimes a tiny snail makes 
ts way out of the ground, and eats it away in a most singular 
Danner. 

These are pretty nearly all the maladies to which grain is 
ubjcct. 

CHAP. 45. — THE BEST KEMEDIES FOR THE DISE/'SES OP GRAIN. 

The best remedy for these maladies, so long as grain is in 
he blade, is the weeding-hook, and, at the moment of sowing, 
ishes.®® As to those diseases which developo themselves in the 
oed dhd about the root, with due care precautions may be ef- 
ectually employed against them. It is generally supposed that 
f seed has been first steeped in wine,*^ it will be less exposed 
0 disease. Virgil recommends that beans should be drenched 
vith nitre and amurca of olives ; aifd he says that if this is 
lone, they will be all the larger. Some persons, again, are of 
pinion, that they will grow of increased size, if* the seed is 
•teeped for three days before it is sown in a solution of urine 
nd water. If the ground, too, is hoed three times, a modius 
f beans in the pod, they say, will yield not less than*a modius 

he vicinity of Philippi makes the beans difficult to cook or boil, artpafiove^, 
^rom this word he has coined two imaginary plants, the “ateramon,'* 
nd the “ teramon.’* Hardouin defends Pliny, by suggesting that he has 
orrowed the passage from another soured, v^ilo Fee doubts he really 
nderstood the Greek language. ^ 

** More probably one of the Coleoptera. lie borrows from Thco- 
hrastus, Hist. Anim. B. viii. c. 10. ^ 

This will only prevent the young plants from bcceming a prey to 
trails and slugs. 

This plan is attended with no ^od results. 

® Georg, i. 193. It is generally said that if seed is steeped in a solu- 
on of nitre, and more particularly hydrochloric acid, it will germinate 
fith accelerated rapidity ; the produce, however, is no finer than at other 
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of shelled “ beans. Other seeds, again, it is said, will 
exempt fppi the attacks of maggots, if bruised cypress^* leaves 
are mixed with them, cr if they are sown just at the moon’s 
conjunction. Many persons, for the more effectual protection 
of millet, recommend that a brarable-frog should be egrried at 
night ^'ound the ffcld Before the hoeing is done, and then buried 
in an earthen vessel in the middle of it. If this is done, they 
say, neither sparrows nor worms will attack the crop. The 
frog, however, must be disinterred before the millet is cut ; for 
if this is neglected, the produce will be bitter. It is pretended, 
too, that all seeds which have been touched by the shoulders 
of a mole are remarkably productive. 

Democritus recommends that all seeds before they are sown 
should be steeped in the juice of the herb known as ** aizoiim,”^* 
which grows on tiles or shingles, and is known to us by the 
Latin name of ‘‘sedum** or ‘Migitellum.**“ If blight pre- 
vails, or if worms are found adhering to the roots, it is a very 
common remedy to sprinkle the plants with pure amurca of 
olives without salt, and then to hoe the ground. If, however, 
the crop should be beginning to joint, it should be stubbed at 
once, for fear lest the weeds should gain the upper hand. I 
know for certain^^ that flights of starlings and sparrows, those 
pests to millet and panic^ are effectually driven away by means 
of a certain herb, the name of which is unknown to me, being 
buried nt the four corners of the fleld : it is a wonderful thing 
to relate, but in such case' not a single bird will enter it. Mice 
are kept away by the ashes of a weasel or a cat being steeped 
in water^and then thrown upon the seed, or else by using the 
water in which the body of a weasel or a eat has been boiled. 
The odour, how'ever, of these animals makes itself perceived 
in the bread even ; for which reason it is generally thought a 
better plan to steep the seed in ox-gall.^® As for mildew, 
that greatest curse of ^all to corn, if branches of laurel are 

^ ** Fractae.” Perhaps, more properly “ crushed’.” 

34 The odour pf cyptess, or savin, F6e thinks, might possibly keep 
away noxious insects. 

35 The “ always living,” or perer lial plant, our “ house-leek,” the 
Sedum acre of Linnaeus. See £. xxv. c. 102. 

33 4c Little finger,” from the shape of the leaves. 

37 He must have allowed himself to be imposed upon in this case. 

. 38 thinks that this may possibly be efficacious against tlie attacki 

of rats, as the author of the Geoponica, B. x., states. 
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Jxed in the gjound, it will pass awajr from the ^Id into the 
leaves of the laurel. Over-luxuriance in corn is repjcssed by 
the teeth of cattle,®® but only while it is in the blade ; in which 
case, if depastured upon ever so often, no injury to it when 
in thenar wilfbe the result. If the ear, to^, is once cut off, 
the grain, it is well known, will assum# a larger^® fosm, but 
will be hollow within and worthless, and if sown, will come 
to nothing. 

At Babylon, however, they cut the blade twice, and then 
let the cattle pasture on it a third time, for otherwise it would 
run to nothing but leaf. Even then, however, so fertile is the 
soil, that it yields fifty, and, indeed, with care, as much as a 
hundred, fold. Nor is the cultivation of it attended with any 
difiiculty, the only object being to let the ground be under 
water as long as possible, in order that the (Extreme richness 
and exuberance of the soil may be modified. The Euphrates, 
however, and the Tigris do not deposit a slime, in the same 
way that the Nilus does in Egypt, nor does the soil produce 
vegetation spontaneously ; but still, so great is the fertility, 
that, although the seed is only trodden in with the foot, a crop 
springs up spontaneously the following year. So great a dif- 
ference in soils as this, reminds me that I ought to take this 
opportunity of specifying those which are the best adapted 
for the various kinds of grain, 

CHAP. 46. — THE CROPS THAT SHOULD BE SOW’^K IK THE DIFFERENT 
SOILS. 

This, then, is the opinion expressed by Cato^^ on the subject: 

In a dense and fertile soil wheat should be sown ; but if the 
locality is subject to fogs, rape, radishes, millet, and panic. 
Where the land^* is cold and moist, sowing should be com- 
menced earlier ; but where it is hpt, at a later period. In a 
red, black, or gravelly soil, provided ^t is not watery, lupines 
should be sown ; but in chalk, red earth, or & watery soil, 
spelt.*® Where a locality is dry, free ^om weeds, and not 
overshadowed, wheat should be put in ; and where the soil is 

Virgil, Georg, i. Ill, recomnnSnds the same plan, and it is still fol- 
lowed by agriculturists. It is not without its inconveniences, however. 

This is not consistent with truth, for no fresh ear will assume its place. 

De Re Rust. c. 6. ** Be Re Rust. c. 34. 

‘“«Ador.'^ See c. 10 of this Book. 
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strong and ^powerful, beans; Vetches should^be grown in a 
soil as free from water and weeds as possible ; while wheat 
and winter wheat are h^st adapted to an open, elevated loca- 
lity, fully exposed to the warmth of the sun. The lentil 
thrives best in a naeagre, red earth, free from wdeds. i^arley is 
equally suited for fallow land and for a soil that is not intended 
to be fallow, and three-month wheat, for a soil upon w^hich a 
crop of ordinary wheat would never ripen, but strong enough 
to bear,** 

The following, too, is sound advice:^* Those plants should 
be sown in a thin soil which do not stand in need of much 
nutriment, the cytisus, for instance, and such of the leguminous 
plants, with the exception of the chick-pea, as are taken up 
by the roots and not cut. Prom this mode of gathering them 
— “ legere” — the legumina derive their name. Where it is a 
rich earth, those plants should be grown which require a 
greater proportion of nutriment, cole worts for instance, wheat, 
winter-wheat, and flax. The result, then, will be, that a 
light soil will be given to barley — the root of that grain stand- 
ing in need of less nutriment — while a more dense, though 
easily- worked soil, will be assigned to wheat. In humid loca- 
lities spelt should be sown in preference to wheat ; but where 
the soil is of moderate temperature, cither wheat or barley 
may be grown. Declivities produce a stronger growth of 
wheat, but^in smaller quantities. Spelt and winter-wheat 
adopt a moist, cretaceous soil in preference to any other. 

(18.) The only occasion on which there ever was a prodigy 
connected with grain, at least that I am aware of, was in the 
consulship of P. .^lius and Cneins Cornelius, the year*® in 
which Hannibal was vanquished : on that occasion, we find 
it stated, com wa§ seen growing upon trees.*® 

CHAP. 47.r“TnB DTFFBEEyT ‘SYSTEMS OP CULTIVATION EMPLOYED 
, BY VARIOUS NATIONS. 

As we have now spoken at sufficient length of the several 
varieties of grain ana soil, we shall proceed to treat of the 
methods adopted in tilling the gnound, taking care, in the very 

From Varro; DeRe Rust. i. 23. 

** A.U.C. 653. 

There is nothing wonderful in a few grains of corn germinating in 
the cleft of a tree. 
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Chap. 47.] CUITIVATION BY VAHIOXIS KATIOKS. 

^rst place, to m^ke mention of the peculiar facilities enjoyed 
by Egypt in this respect. In that country, perfor^aing the 
duties of the husbandman, the Hile* begins to overflow, as 
already stated,^^ immediately after the summer solstice or the 
new nwon, gradually at first, but afterwards with increased 
impetuosity) as long as the sun remaifis in the sign «£ Leo. 
When the sun has passed into Virgo, the impetuosity of the 
overflow begins to slacken, and when he has entered Libra the 
river subsides. Should it not have exceeded twelve cubits in 
its overflow, famine is the sure result; and this is equally the 
case if it should chance to exceed sixteen ; for the higher it 
has risen, the more slowly it subsides, and, of course, the seed- 
time is impeded in proportion. It was formerly a very general 
belief that immediately upon the subsiding of the waters .the 
Egyptians were in the habit of driving herdrf of swine over 
the ground, for the purpose of treading the seed into the moist 
soil — and it is my own impression that this was done in ancient 
times. At the present day even, the operation is not attended 
with much greater labour. It is well known, however, that 
the seed is first laid upon the slime that has been left by the 
river on its subsidence, and then ploughed in ; this being done 
at the beginning of November. After this is done, a few per- 
sons arc employed in stubbing, an operation known there as 
“ botanismos.” The rest of the labourers, however, have no 
occasion to visit the land again till a little before ^the calends 
of April,*® and then it is with the reaping-hook. The harvest 
is completed in the month of May. The stem is never so 
much as a cubit in length, as there is a stratum of ^sand be- 
neath the slime, from whidh last alone the grain receives its 
support. The best wheat of all is that of the region of 
Thebais, Egypt*® being of a marshy charactef. 

The method adopted at Seleucia in Babylonia is very similar 
to this, but the fertility there is *stiH greater, owing to the 
overflow of the Euphrates and Tigris,®® the degree of irriga- 
tion being artificially modified in those parts. In Syria, too, 
the furrows are made extremely light, while imrnany parts of 

*’ In B. V. c. to. First of April. 

I. e. Egypt Proper, the Delta, or Lower Egypt, Thebais being in 
Upper Egypt. 

The overflow of these rivers is by no means to be compared with 
that of the Nile. 
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Italy, agaii^ it takes as many as -eight oxen to pant and blo\j 
at a single plough. All the operations of agriculture, but this 
in particular, should be, regulated by the oracular precept— 
** llemember that every locality has its own tendencies.** 

CHAP. 48*1 — THE VABIOTJS KIXDS OP PLOUGHS. 

*- ■ * 

Ploughs are of various kinds. The coulter®^ is the iron part 
that cuts up the dense earth before it is broken into pieces, and 
traces beforehand by its incisions the future furrows, whicli the 
share, reversed,®'-* is to open out witli its teeth. Another kind— 
the common plough-share — is nothing more than a lover, fur- 
nished with a pointed beak j while another variety, which is only 
used in light, easy soils, does not present an edge projecting from 
the share-beam throughout, but only a small point at the ex- 
tremity. In a fourth kind again, this point is larger and formed 
with a cutting edge ; by the agency of which implement, it 
both cleaves the ground; and^ with the sharp edges at the sides, 
cuts up the weeds by the roots. There has been invented, at a 
comparatively recent period, in that part of GauP known as 
Khaetia, a plough with the addition of two small wheels, and 
known by the name of ** plaumorati.*’®* The extremity of the 
sliare in this has the form of a spade : it is only used, however, 
for sowing in cultivated lands, and upon soils which are nearly 
fallow. The broader the plough-share, the better it is for 
turning up the clods of earth. Immediately after ploughing, 
the seed is put into the ground, and then harrows® with long 
teeth are drawn over it. Lauds which have been sown in this 
way require no hoeing, but two or three pairs of oxen are em- 
ployed in' ploughing. It is a fair estimate to consider that a 
single yoke of oxen can work forty jugora of land in the year, 
where the soil is light, and thirty where it is stubborn. 

CHAP. 49. (19.^ — 2'IIE MODE OV PLOUGHING. 

In ploughing, the most rigid attention should he paid to the 

Fee remarks, that the plough here described differs hut little from 
that used in some^proviiices of France. Resupinus. 

^ Gallia Togata. Rhajtia is the modern country of the Orisons. 

According to Goropius Bcciiniis, rrom phgrat^ tlie ancient Gallic for 
a plough-wheel. Ilardouiii thinks that it i.s from the Latin ** plaustra 
rati and Poinsiuct derives it from the Bclgic ploum^ a plough, and rat^ 
or radt, a wlieej. 

w “Crates;” probably made of hurdles; see Virgil, Georg, i. 95. 
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yacular precepjp given by Cato®* on the subject. ** What is 
the essence of good tillage ? Good ploughing, "^at is tlie 
second point? Ploughing again. What is the third point? 
Manuring. Take care not to make crooked furrows. Be 
careful to plough at the, proper time.” In warm localities it 
is necessary to open the ground immediately after thojwinter 
solstice, but where it is cold, directly after the vernal equinox : 
this, too, should be done sooner in dry districts than in wet ones, 
in a dense soil than a loose one, in a rich laud than a meagre 
one. In countries where the summers are hot and oppressive, 
the soil cretaceous or thin, it is the best plan to plough between 
tlio summer solstice and the autumnal equinox. Where, on 
the other hand, the heat is moderate, with frequent falls of rain, 
and the soil rich and full of vegetation, the ploughing should 
be done during the prevalence of the heat. * A deep, heavy 
soil, again, should be ploughed in winter ; but one that is very 
thin and dry, only just before putting in the seed. 

Tillage, too, has its own particular rules®®— Never touch the 
ground while it is wet and cloggy ; plough with all your might ; 
loosen the ground before you begin to - plough. This method 
lias its advantages, for by turning up the clods the roots of the 
weeds are killed. Some persons recommend that in every case 
the ground should be turned up immediately after the vernal 
equinox. Land that has been plouglied once in spring, from 
that circumstance has the name cf “ vervactum.”” This, too, 
is equally necessary in the case of fallow laud, by which term 
is meant land that is sown only in alternate years. The oxen 
employed in ploughing should be harnessed as tighQy as pos- 
sible, to make them plough with their heads up ; attention 
paid to this point will prevent them from galling the neck. If 
it is among trees and vinos that you are plqughing, the oxen 
should be muzzled, to prevent them from eating off the tender 
buds. There should be a small bill-hook, too, projecting from 
the plough-tail, for the purpose of cutting up ttie roots ; this 
plan being preferable to that of turning them up with the share, 
and so straining the oxen. When plou^iing, finish the furrow 
at one spell, and never stop take breath in the middle. 

®® De Re Rust. c. 61. 

^ These rules arc borrowed mostly from Varro, B. i. c. 19, and Colu- 
mella, B. ii, c. 4. 

^ “ Vere actum “ worked in spring.’* 
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It is a fair day’s work to plough one jugencm, for the firs* 
time, uinci. inches in depth ; and the second time, one jugerum 
and a half — tj^at is to say, if it is an easy soil. If this, how- 
ever, is not the case, it will take a day to turn i]p half a juge- 
rum for the first time, and a^ whole jugerum the second; for 
Natur^iias set limits *^to the powers of animals even. The 
furrows should be made, in every case, first in a straight line, 
and then others should he drawn, crossing them obliquely.® 
Upon a hill-side the furrows are drawn transversely®* only, 
the point of the share inclining upwards at one moment and 
downwards®* at another. Man, too, is so well fitted for labour, 
that he is able to supply the place of the ox oven ; at all events, 
it is without the aid of that animal that the mountain tribes 
plough, having only the hoe to help them.®^ 

The ploughman, unless ho stoops to his work, is sure to pre- 
varicate,®* a word which has been transferred to the Porum, as 
a censure upon those who transgress — at any rate, let those be 
on their guard against it, where it was first employed. The 
share should be cleaned every now and then with a stick pointed 
with a scraper. The ridges that arc left between every two 
furrows, should not be left in a rough state, nor should large 
clods be left protruding from the ground. A field is badly 
ploughed that stands in nef;d of harrowing after the seed is in ; 
but the work has been properly done, when it is impossible to 
say in which .direction the share has gone. It is a good plan, 
too, to leave a channel every now and then, if the nature of the 
spot requires it, by making furrows of a larger size, to draw off 
the water into the drains. , , 

(20.) After the furrows have been gone over again transverse- 
ly, the clods are broken, where there is a necessity for it, with 
either the harrow or the rake;®^ and this operation is repeated 

Virgil fli.y8 the same, Gocflg. i. 9. 

Crosswise, om horizontally. 

9® Zig-zag, apparently. 

9^ A rude foreshadowmgbof the spade husbandry so highly spoken of 
at the Resent day. * 

82 « Prevaricare,'* “ to make a balk,”fas we call it, to make a tortuous 
furrow, diverging from the straight line. 

9® He probably means the heavy “ rastrum,’' or rake, mentioned by 
Virgil, Georg, i. 164. It is impossible to say what was the shape of this 
heavy rake, or how it was used. Light, or hand rakes were in common 
use as well. 
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jffcer the seed been put in. This last harroTV'jng is done, 
where the usage of the locality will allow of it, wi^Ji cither a 
toothed harrow, orelse a plank attached to the ploi^h. This ope- 
ration of covering in the seed is called *‘lirare,” from which is 
derived the word ** deliratio.*’^* Yirgil,®* it is^enerally thought, 
intends to recommend sowing after ploughing8;!*in the 
passage where he says that land will bear the best crop, which 
has twice felt the sun and twice the cold. Where the soil is 
dense, as in most parts of Italy, it is a still better plan to go 
over the ground five times before sowing ; in Etruria, they give 
the land as many as nine ploughings first. The bean, however, 
and the vetch may be sown with no risk, without turning up 
the land at all ; which, of course, is so much labour saved. 

We must not hero omit to mention still one other method of 
ploughing, which the devastations of warfare* have suggested 
in Italy that lies beyond the Padus. The Salassi,®® when 
ravaging the territories which lay at the foot of the Alps, made 
an attempt to lay waste the crops of panic and millet that were 
just appearing above the ground. Finding, however, that 
Nature resisted all their endeavours, they passed the plough 
over the ground, the result of which was that the crops were 
more abundant than ever ; and this it was that first taught us 
the method of ploughing in, expressed by the word artrare,” 
otherwise “ aratrare,’* in my opinion the original form. This 
is done either just as the stem begins to develope itself, or else 
when it has put forth as many as two or three leaves. Nor 
must wo withhold from the reader a more recent method, which 
was discovered the year but one before this,®’ in th^ territory 
of the Treviri. The crops’ having been nipped by the extreme 
severity of the winter, the people sowed the land over again 
in the month of March, and had a most abundant harvest. 

We shall now proceed to a descrijjtion of the peculiar methods 
employed in cultivating each desenptibn of grain, • 

“A gong crooked hence its meaning of, folly, dotage, or madness. 

Georg, i. 47. Servius seems to understand it that thu furrow should 
he untouched for two days and two nights before it is g(ftie over again. 

Pee declines to give credit to 4his story, 

A.U.C. 830. 


VOL. IV. 
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CHAP. 50. (21.) — THE METHODS OP HAKKOWING^STOBDING, ANlf 

HOKING, EMPLOYED F<JR EACH DESCRIFIION OF GBAIN. THE 

USB OP THE HARROW. 

For winter whekt, spelt, wheat, zea,®” and barley, harrow, 
hoe anS'stub upon the days which will be mentioned in the 
sequel. A single hand per jugerum will be quite enough for 
any one of these kinds of grain. The operation of hoeing 
loosens the ground in spring when it has been hardened and 
saddened by the rigours of the winter, and admits the early 
sun to the interior. In hoeing, every care must be taken not 
to go beneath the roots of the corn ; in the case of wheat, zea, 
and barley, it is best to give a couple of booings. Stubbing,'” 
when the crop is just beginning to joint, cleanses it of all 
noxious weeds, disengages the roots of the corn, and liberates 
the growing blade from the clods. Among the leguminous 
plants, the chick-pea requires the same treatment that spelt 
does. The bean requires no stubbing, being (luite able of itself 
to overpower all weeds ; the lupine, too, is harrowed only. 
Millet and panic are both harrowed and hoed ; but this opera- 
tion is never repeated, and they do not require stubbing. 
Fenugreek and the kidney-bean require harrowing only. 

There are some kinds ^f ground, the extreme fertility of 
which obliges the grower to comb down the crops while in the 
blade — this as done with a sort of harrow armed with pointed 
iron teeth — and even then he is obliged to depasture cattle upon 
them. When, however, the blade has been thus eaten down, 
it stands mi need of hoeing to restore it to its former vigour. 

But in Bactria, and at CjTena* in Africa, all this trouble has 
been rendered quite unnecessary by the indulgent benignity of 
the climate, and after the seed is in, the owner has no occasion 
to return to the field till th<? time has come for getting in the 
harvest. ' In those parts the. natural dryness of the soil prevents 
noxious weeds from springing up, and, aided by the night dews 
alone, the soil supplier its nutriment to the grain. Virgil’' 
recommends that the ground should be left to enjoy repose every 
other year ; and this, no doubt, if the extent of the farm will 
admit of it, is the most advantageous plan. If, however, cir- 

6** Semen,” “ sced-wlieat,” a variety only of spelt. 

In c. 65 of this Book. Runcatio. 

Orates. "2 Georg, i. 71. 
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tumstances wiifl not allow of it, spelt should be sown upon the 
ground that has been first cropped yvith lupines, -fetches, or 
beans ; for all these have a tendency to make tlie soil more 
fertile. We (fught to remark here more partcularly, that hero 
and tliere certain plants are sown for •the benefit Gathers, 
although, as already stated in the preceding Book,’® not to 
repeat the same thing over again, they are of little value them- 
selves. But it is the nature of each soil that is of the greatest 
importance. 

CHAP. 51. (22.5 — EXTREME FEBTILITV OF SOIL. 

There is a city of Africa, situate in the midst of the sands 
as you journey towards the SjTtcs and Great Leptis, Tacape’'* 
by name. The soil there, which is always well- watered, en- 
joys a degree of fertility quite marvellous. Through this 
spot, which extends about three miles each way, a spring of 
water flows — ^in great abundance it is true — but still, it is only 
at certain hours that its waters are distributed among the in- 
habitants. Here, beneath a palm of enormous size, grows the 
olive, beneath the olive the fig, beneath the fig, again, the pome - 
granate, beneath the pomegranate the vine, and beneath the 
vine we find sown, first wheat, then tjie leguminous plants, and 
after them garden herbs — all in the same year, and all growing 
beneath another’s shade. Four cubits square of this same 
ground — the cubit’® being measured with, the fingers contracted 
and not extended — sell at the rate of four denarii.’® But what 
is more surprising than all, is the fact that here the vine beai*s 
twice, and that there are two vintages in the year. Indeed, 
the fertility of the soil were not distributed in this way 
among a multitude of productions, each crop would perish from 
its own exuberance : as it is, therqis no part of the year that 
there is not some crop or other being •gathered in ; ahd yet, it 
is a well-known fact, that the people do notliing*at all to pro- 
mote this fruitfulness. 

In B. xvii. c. 7. 

See B. V. c. 3, and B. xvi. c. 5^. It is also mentioned hy Ptolemy 
and Procopius. It was situate evidently in an oasis. 

Or arm’s length from the elbow. 

’* He surely does not mention this as an extravagant price, more espe- 
cially when he has so recently spoken (ia c. 34) of rape selling at a ses- 
terce per pound 

P 2 
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There are very considerable dilferences, too, in the nature od 
water, as' employed for^the purposes of irrigation. In the 
pro\ince of Gallia Narbononsis there is a famous fountain, 
Orge by name; w/thin it there grow plants which are sought 
for wi4j? such eagerness by the cattle, that they will plunge 
over head into the water to get at tlicm ; it is a well ascertaiiiod 
fact, however, that these plants, though growing in the water, 
receive their nutriment only from the rains that fall. It is 
as well then that everyone should bo fully acquainted with the 
nature, not only of the soil, but of the water too. 

CHAP. 52. (23.) — THE METHOl) OF SOWING MOKE THAN ONCE 
IN THE YKAll, 

If the soil is 'Of that nature which wo hiivo already*® spoken 
of as tender,”’® after a crop of barley has been grown upon 
it, millet may be sown, and after the millet has been got in, 
rape. In succession to these, again, barley may bo put in, or 
else wheat, as in Campania ; and it \vill bo quite enough, in 
such case, to plough the ground when the seed is sown. There 
is another rotation again — when the ground has been cropped 
with spelt, it should lie fallow the four winter months ; after 
which, spring beans should be put in, to keep it occupied till 
the time comes for cropping it with winter beans. Where the 
soil is too rich, it may lie ftdlow ono year, care being taken after 
sowing it with corn to crop it with the leguminous plants the 
third year.®^ Where, on the other hand, it is too thin, the land 
should ligi fallow up to the third year even. Some persons re- 
commend that corn should never bd sown except in land which 
has lain fallow the year before. 

« 

CHAP. 53. — TUE MANURING OF LAND. 

The propep method of manuriog is liere a very important 
subject for consideration — we have already treated of it at 
some length in the preceding Book.®* The only point that is 

’’ How was this ascertained ? Fee seems to think that it is the Fes- 
tutia fluitans of Linnaeus that is alliMcd to, it being eagerly sought by 
cattle. 

In B. xvii. c. 3. Tcneriim. 

Adoreum. 

*1 “Tertio’' may possibly mean the “third time,”*, c. for every thii'il/ 
crop. ^ In B. xvii. c. 6. 
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universally agreed upon is, that we must never tpw without 
first manuring the ground ; although in this respect even there 
are certain rules to be observed. Millet, panic, rape, and tur- 
nips should ncA’cr be sown in any but a manured soil. If, on 
the other hanu, the land is not manured, s«w wheat there in 
preference to barley. The same, to(f, with falloi^^ands ; 
though in these it is generally recommended that beans should 
bo sown. It should be remembered, however, that wherever 
beans are sown, the land should have been manured at as re- 
cent a period as possible. If it is intended to crop ground in 
autumn, care must be taken to plough in manure in the month 
of September, just after rain has tallen. In the same way, 
too, if it is intended to sow in spring, the manure should be 
spread in the winter. It is the rule to give eighteen cart-loads 
of manure to each jugcrum, and to spread it well before 
ploughing it in,'’^ or sowing the sced.®^ If this manuring, 
however, is omitted, it will be requisite to spread the land, 
with aviary dust just before hoeing is commenced. To clear 
up any doubts Avith reference to this point, I Avould here ob- 
serve that the fair price for a cart-load of manure is one 
denarius j where, too, sheep furnish one cart-load, the larger 
cattle should fiirnish ton unless this result is obtained, it 
is a clear proof that the husbandman has littered his cattle 
badly. 

There are some persons who are of opinion tjiat the best 
method of manuring land is to pen shcej) there, with nets 
erected to prevent them from straying. If land is not ma- 
nured, It Avill get chilled ; but if, on the other hand^ it is over- 
immurcd, it becomes burnt up : it is a much better plan, too, 

manure little and often than in excess. The warmer the 
soil is by nature, the less manure it requiresw 

CHAP. 64. (24.) — HOW TO ASObKiAiJN riiE QUALITY OF SEED. 

The best seed of all is that which is of the last year’s growth. 
That which is two years old is inferior, and three the worst of all 

“ Ares” seems to be a preferabA reading to“ arescat,” “ before it dries,” 

Schneider, upon Columella, B. ii. c, 15, would reject these words, 
and they certainly appear out of place. 

Poinsinet wouldsiipply here “ tricenis diebus,” “ in thirty days,” from 
Columella, B. ii, c. 15. 
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— beyond that, it is unproductive.®® The same definite rule 
which applies to one Irind of si*ed is applicabl^^ to them all ? 
the seed 'which falls to the bottom®"^ on tho threshing-floor, 
should be reserved for sowing, for being tho most weighty it 
is the best in quality : there is no better method, in fact, of 
ascertwing its qualitj^ The grains of those ears which have 
intervals between the seed should be rejected. Tlie best grain 
is that which has a reddish hue,®® and which, when broken 
between the teeth, presents the same®® colour ; that which has 
more white within is of inferior quality. It is a well-known 
fa(jt that some lands re(iuire more seed than others, from which 
, circumstance first arose a superstition that exists among the 
peasantry ; it is tlieir belief that when the ground demands th(^ 
seed with greater avidity than usual, it is famished, and devours 
the grain. It ia consistent with reason to put in the seed 
where the soil is humid sooner than elsewhere, to prevent the 
grain from rotting in the rain : on dry spots it should be sown 
later, and just before tho fall of a shower, so that it may not 
have to lie long without germinating and so come to nothing. 
When the seed is put in early it should be sown thick, as it is 
a considerable time before it germinates ; but when it is put 
in later, it should be sown thinly, to prevent it from being suf- 
focated. There is a certain degree of skill, too, required in 
scattering the seed evenly*; to ensure this, the hand must keep 
time®® with the step, moving always with the right foot. 
There are certain persons, also, who have a secret method®* of 
their own, having been born®- with a happy hand which im- 
parts fruitfulness to the grain. Care should be taken not to 
sow seed ih a warm locality which has been grown in a cold 

“ Sterile.” This is not necessarily tho case, as we know with reference 
to what is called mqmmy wheat, the seed of which has been recovered 
at different times from tho Egyptian tombs. 

The threshing floor was juadt with an elevation in the middle, and 
tho sides on an indino, to tho bottom of which tho largest grains would 
be the most likely to fall. 

^ ** Far ** or spelt is of a red hue in the exterior. 

83 This appearance is no longer to he observed, if, indeed, Pliny is cor- 
rect : all kinds of corn are white in the interior of the grain. 

Hand-sowing is called by the Freflcli, “ semer a la volee.*’ 

3' This occult or mysterious method of which Pliny speaks, consists 
solely of what we should call a “ happy knack,’* which some men have of 
sowing more evenly than others. 

33 Sors geniulis atque fecunda est. 
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one, nor should the produce of an early soil be scjwn in a late 
*one. Those too give advice to the contrary have quite mis- 
applied their pains. 

CHAP. 55. — TVHAT QUANTITY OF EACH KIND OF GRAIN IS REQUISITE 
FOR SOWING A JUGE^^UM. 

a soil of middling quality, the proper proportion of seed 
is five modii of wheat or winter-wheat to the jugcrum, ten of 
spelt or of seed- wheat — that being the name which we have 
mentioned*^ as being given to one kind of wheat — six of 
barlej’’, one-fifth more of beans than of wheat, twelve of 
vetches, three of chick-pease, chichcling vetclics, and pease, 
ton of lupines, three of lentils — (these last, however, it is said, 
must be sown with dry manure) — six of fitches, six of fenu- 
greek, four of kidney -beans, twenty of hay#grass,®® and four 
sextarii of millet and panic. Where the soil is rich, the pro- 
portion must be greater, where it is thin, less.®® 

There is another distinction, too, to be made ; where the 
soil is dense, cretaceous, or moist, there should be six modii of 
wheat or winter- wheat to the jugerum, but where the land is 
loose, dry, and prolific, four will be enough. A meagre soil, 
too, if the crop is not very thinly sown, will produce a dimi- 
nutive, empty ear. llich lands give a number of stalks to each 
grain, and yield a thick crop from 6nly a light sowing. The 
result, then, is, that from four to six modii must be sown, 
according to the nature of the soil ; tliough there are some 
who make it a rule that five modii is the proper proportion for 
sowing, neither more nor less, whether it is a densely- planted 
locality, a declivity, or a* thin, meagre soil. To this subject 
bears reference an oracular precept which never can be too 
carefully observed*" — ** Don’t rob the harvest.”®® Attius, in liis 
Praxidicus,®® has added that the proper time for sowing is. 

This Chapter is inosily from Columell*, B. ii. c.. 9. • 

In c. 19 of this Book. • 

Probably the mixture called “farrago " in c. 10 and c. 41. 

®® Upon this point the modern agriculturistg^are by no means agri-ed. 
From Cato, Ue Re Rust. c. 6. * 

aa « Segetem ne defrudes.” Th* former editions mostly read “ def ^ ” 
in which case the meaning would be, “don’t exhaust the land.” 

This passage of Attius is lost, but Hermann supposes his words to 
have run thus ; — 

screre, cum cst 

Luna in Arietc, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. 
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when the mpon is in Aries, Gemini, Leo, Libra, and Aquarius* 
Zoroaster says it should be done when the sun has passed twelve 
degrees ot Scorpio, and the moon is in Taurus. 

CHAP. 5 % — THE PROPER TIMES FOR SOWInG. . 

We«iow come to a shbject which has been hitherto deferred 
by us, and which requires our most careful attention — the 
proper times for sowing. This is a question that depends in 
a very great degree upon the stars ; and I shall therefore make 
it my first care to set forth all the opinions that have been 
written in reference to the subject. Hesiod, the first writer 
who has given any precepts upon agriculture, speaks of one 
period only for sowing— the setting of the Vergiliae : but tlien 
lie wrote in Boeotia, a country of Hellas, where, as we have 
already stated,^ they arc still in the habit of sowing at that 
period. 

It is generally agreed by the most correct writers, that with 
the earth, as with the birds and quadrupeds, there are certain 
impulses for reproduction ; and the epoch for this is fixed by 
the Greeks at the time when the earth is warm and moist. 
VirgiP says that wheat and spelt should be sown at the setting 
of the Vergilia), barley between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter solstice, and vetches,^ kidney-beans, and lentils at 
the setting of Bootes it is of great importance, therefore, 
to ascertain ,the exact days of the rising and setting of these 
constellations, as well as of the others. There are some, again, 
who recommend the sowing to be done before the setting of 
the VergilisB, but only in a dry soil, and in those provinces 
where the weather is hot ; for the seed, they say,* if put in the 
ground will kebp, there being no moisture to spoil it, and 
within a single day after the next fall of rain, will make its 
appearance above ground. Others, again, are of opinion that 
sowing should begin about seven days after the setting of the 
Vergiliae, a peAod which is mostly followed by rain. Some 
think that cold soils should be sown immediatijly after the 
autumnal cquinoK, anJ a warm soil later, so that the blade 
may not put forth too luxuriantly*before winter. 

It is universally agreed, however, that the sowing should 

1 In c. 8 of this Book. * Georg, i. 208. 

3 Georg, i. 227 * See c. 74 of this Book. 

^ Columella, B. ii. e. 8. 
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ig)t be done abo^t the period of the winter solsti(je ; for this 
very good reason — the winter seeds, if put in before the 
winter solstice, will make their appeaiance abovj ^ound on 
the seventh day, whereas, if they are sown just after it, they 
will hardly appear by the fortieth. There ate some, however, 
who begin very earl)^, and^liave a saying to justify their^oing 
so, to the effect that if seed sown too early often disappoints, 
seed put in too late always does so. On the other hand, again, 
there are some who maintain that it is better to sow in 
spring than in a bad autumn ; and they say that if they find 
themselves obliged to sow in spring, they would choose the 
period that intervenes between the prevalence of the west 
winds® and the vernal equinox. Some persons, however, take 
no notice of the celestial phenomena, and only regulate * their 
movements by the months. In spring they put in flax, the 
oat, and the poppy, up to the feast of the Quinquatria,’ as we 
find done at the present day by the people of Italy beyond the 
Pad us. There, too, they sow beans and winter- wheat in the 
month of Novenibor, and spelt at the end of September, up 
to the ides of October ;* others, however, sow this last after 
the ides of October, as late as the calends of November.® 

The persons who do this take no notice, consequently, of the 
phaenomena of Nature, while others, ^again, lay too much stress 
upon them, and hence, by these refined subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, only add to their blindness ; for here jire ignorant 
rustics, not only dealing with a branch of learning, but that 
branch astronomy ! It must still, however, be admitted that 
the observation of the heavens plays a very important part in 
the operations of agriculture ; and Virgil,'® we find, gives it as 
his advice, that before any thing else, we should learn the 
'theory of the winds, and the revolutions of tfce stars; for, as he 
says, the agriculturist, no less than the mariner, should regu- 
late his movements thereby. It is jIn arduous attempt, and 
almost beyond all hope of success, to make an eifdeavour to in- 
troduce the divine science of the heavens to the uninformed 

® Pavonius. See B. ii. c. 47. 

’ The five days' festival in honour of Minerva. It begins on the four- 
teenth before the calends of April, or on the nineteenth of March. Virgil, 
Georg, i. 208, says that flax and the pQppy should be sown in autumn. 

* Fifteenth of October ^ First of November. 

Georg, i. 204. 
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mind of tlv) rustic ; still, however, with a view to such va^t 

1 )ractical,rc8ults as must be derived from this kind of know- 
edge, I sliaU make the attempt. There are some astronomical 
difficulties, Aowover, which have been experienced by the 
learned even, that ought to be first submitted for consideration, 
in order that the mind may feel some encouragement on aban- 
doning the study of the heavens, and may be acejuainted with 
facts at least, even though it is still unable to sec into fu- 
turity. 

ClIAl*. 57 . ( 25 .) — AllUAUaEMENT OP TUK STARS ACCORDING TO THE 
TERRESTRIAL DAYS AND NlGllTS. 

In the first place, it is almost an utter impossibility to cal- 
culate Avith a fair degree of accuracy the days of the year and 
the movements of the sun. To the three hundred and sixty- 
five days there are still to be added the intercalary days, the 
result of the additional quarters of a day and night : hence it 
is, that it is found impossible to ascertain with exactness the 
proper periods for the appearance of the stars. To this wo 
must add, too, a certain degree of uncertainty connected with 
these matters, that is universally admitted ; thus, for instance, 
bad and wintry weather will often precede, by several days, 
the proper period for the advent of that season, a state of things 
known to the Greeks as while at another time, 

it will last longer than usual, a state of circumstances known as 
l‘7ri^6i/j,d^siv,^^ The effects, too, of the changes that take place 
ill the seasons Avill sometimes be felt later, and at other times 
earlier, upon their reaching the face, of the earth ; and we not 
unfrcquently hear the remark made, upon the return of fine 
weather, that the action of such and such a constellation is 
now completed. And then, again, as all these phsenomena de- 
pend upon certain stars, arranged and regulated in the vault of 
heaven, we find intervening, in accordance with the movements 
of certain stars, hailstorms and showers, themselves productive 
of no slight results, as we have already observed,'^ and apt to 
interfere Avith the anticipated regular recurrence of the seasons. 
Nor are we to suppose that thcso*di8appointment8 fall upon the 
human race only, for other animated beings, as Avell as ourselves, 

n « To be an early winter." “ To be a long Aviutcr." 

Confuctum sidus. In B. xvii. c. 2. 
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are deceived in regard to them, although endowed ^with even a 
greater degree of sagacity upon these points than we are, from 
the fact of their very existence depending so mater&lly upon 
them. Hence it is, that we sometimes see tlie smmmer birds 
killed .by too late or too early cold, and tlui winter birds by 
heat coming out of the usual season. • It is for this j»asoa, 
that Virgil has recommended us to study the courses of the 
planets, and has particularly Avarned us to watch the passage 
of the cold star Saturn. 

There are some Avho look upon the appearance of the butter- 
fly as the surest sign of spring, because of the extreme delicacy 
of that insect. In this present year,*® however, in which 1 
am penning these lines, it has been remarked that the flights 
of butterflies have been killed three several times, by as many 
returns of the cold ; while the Ibrcign birds^ 'which brought 
us by the sixth of the calends of February every indication 
of an early spring, after that had to struggle against a Avinter 
of tlie greatest severity. In treating of these matters, aa'c have 
to meet a tivofold difficulty : first of all, avc have to ascertain 
whether or not the celestial phsenoraena are regulated by 
certain laws, and then we have to seek hoAv to reconcile those 
laws with apparent facts. We must, hoAvever, be more par- 
ticularly careful to take into account the convexity of the earth, 
and the differences of situation in ^he localities upon the face 
of the globe; for lienco it is, that the same constellation shoAVS 
itself to different nations at different times, the result being, 
that its influence is by no means perceptible everyAvhere at the 
same moment. This difficulty has been considerably enhanced, 
too, by various authors, who, after making their ofiservationa 
in different localities, and indeed, in some instances, in the same 
locality, have yet'givcii us varying or contradictory results. 

There have been three great schools of astronomy, the Chal- 
dsean, the -Egyptian, and the GTrecian. To these* has been 
added a fourth school, Avhich was established by the Dictator 
Caesar among ourselves, and to Avhich Avas entrusted the duty 
of regulating the year in conformity Avitli the sun^s rcA^olution,** 
under the auspices of 8osigeip3s, an astronomer of considerable 
learning and skill. His theory, too, upon the discovery of cer- 
tain errors, has since been corrected, no intercalations having 

** Georg, i. 335. *® a.u.c. 830. 

Twenty-seveuth of January. ** Ad solis cursum. 
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been made for twelve successive years, upon ,its being foun^ 
that the year which before had anticipated the constellations, 
was now beginning to fall behind them. Even Sosigenes him- 
self, too, though more correct thun his predecessors, has not 
hesitated to show, by his continual corrections in tho three 
several treatises which he composed, that he still entertained 
great doubts on the subject. The writers, too, whoso names are 
inserted at the beginning of this work,®® have sufficiently re- 
vealed the fact of these discrepancies, the opinions of one being 
rarely found to agree witli those of another. This, however, 
is less surprising in the case of those whoso plea is the difference 
of the localities in which they wrote. Ihit with reference to 
those who, though living in tlie same country, have still arrived 
at different results, we shall here mention one remarkable 
instance of disertipanoy. Hesiod — for under his, name, also, 
we have a treatise extant on the Rcionce of the Stars®’ — has 
stated that the morning sotting of the Vergilioe takes place at 
the moment of the autumnal equinox; whereas Thales, we 
find, makes it the twenty-fifth day after tho equinox, Anaxi- 
mander tho twenty-ninth, and Euctemon tho forty-eighth. 

As for ourselves, we shall follow tho calculations made by 
Julius Cocsiu:,®® which bear reference more particularly to Italy; 
though at the same time, we shall set forth the dicta of various 
other writers, bearing in mind that we are treating not of an 
individual country, but of Nature considered in her totality. 
In doing this, however, we shall name, not the writers them- 
selves, for that would be too lengthy a task, but the countries 
in reference to which they speak. The reader must bear in 
mind, then, that for the sake of saving space, under the head 
of Attica, we include the islands of the Cyclades as well ; under 
tliat of Macedonia, Magnesia and Thracia ; under that of Egypt, 

Soon ft^tcr the corrcctioin mddehy order of Julius Csesar, the Pon- 
tificcB mistook th<« proper metliod of inUucalatioii, by making it every 
third year instead of the fourth ; the consequence of wliich was, that 
Augustus was obliged to cjjrrcct the results of their error by omitting the 
intercalary day for twelve years. 

He most probably refers to the list of Avriters originally appended to 
the First Book ; hut Avliieh in the present Translation is distributed at the 
end of each Book. For the list of astronomical writers here referred to, 
see tho end of the present Book. 

Or ’ A(7rpt«j) jStjSXotf. It is now lost. 

22 In his work iiiciitioned at the end of this Book. It is now lost. 
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f lioenice, Cyprus, and Cilicia ; under that of BGei)tia, Locris, 
Phocis, and the adjoining countries ; under that of J^llespont, 
Clujrsonosus, and the contiguous parts ms far as M^nt Athos ; 
under that of Ionia, Asia and the islands of Asia ; under that 
of PcTopoimcsus, Achaia, and the regions lying to the west of 
it. Chaldaja, when mentioned, will signify Assyria and ‘Baby- 
lonia, as well. 

My silence as to Africa,®^ Spain, and the provinces of Gaul, 
will occasion no surprise, from the fact that no one has pub- 
lished any observations made upon the stars in those countries. 
Still, however, there will be no difficulty in calculating them, 
even for these regions as well, on reference being made to the 
parallels Avhich have been set forth in the Sixth Book.*® By 
adopting this course, an accurate acquaintance may be'madc 
with the astronomical relations, not only of irfdividual nations, 
but of cities even as well. By taking the circular parallels 
which we have there appended to the several portions of the 
earth respectively, and applying them to the countries in ques- 
tion, that are similarly situate, it will be found that the rising 
of the heavenly bodies will bo the same for all parts within 
those parallels, where the sliadows projected are of equal length. 
It is also deserving of remark, that the seasons have their 
periodical recurrences, without anj marked difference, every 
four years, in consequence of the influence ^ of the sun, and that 
the characteristics of the seasons are developed ii\ excess every 
eighth year, at tlie revolution of every hundredth moon. 

CHAP. 58. — THE RISING AND SETTING OF THE STABS. 

I 

The whole of this system is based upon the observation of 
three branches of the heavenly phenomena, the rising of the 
constellations, their setting, and the regular recurrence of the 
seasons. These risings and settijigs may be observed in two 
different ways : — The stars are either concealed, tftid cease to 
be seen at the rising of the sun, or else preserft themselves to 
our view at his setting— this last being, more generally known 
by the name of ** emersion ” than of “ rising,’' while their dis- 

1. c. Asia Minor. 

I. e, the north-west parts of Africa. 

See c. 39 of that Book. 

‘•J « Batione solis.” This theory of the succession of changes every four 
years, was promulgated by Eudoxus See B. li. c. 48. 
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appearance M rather an " oecultation ” than i “setting.”-* 
Con8idere<^, again, in another point of view, when upon cer- 
tain days t?i«y begin to' appear or disappear, at the setting 
or the rising of the sun, as the case may be, these are called 
their morning or the^r evening settings or risings, according 
as each of these phoenoniena takes place at day-break or twilight. 
It requires an interval of three quarters of an hour at least be- 
fore the rising of the sun or after his setting, for the stars to 
be visible to us. In addition to this, there are certain stars 
which rise and set twico.^ All that we here state bears refer- 
ence, it must be remembered, to the fixed stars only. 

CUAP. 59. — THE EPOCHS OF THE SEASONS. 

The yoar is divided into four periods or seasons, the recurrence 
of which is indicated by the increase or diminution of the 
daylight. Immediately after the winter solstice the days begin 
to increase, and by the time of tlie vernal equinox, or in other 
words, in ninety days and three hours, the day is equal in 
length to the night. After this, for ninety- four days and 
twelve hours, the days continue to increase, and the nights to 
diminish in proportion, up to the summer solstice ; and from 
that point the days, though gradually decreasing, are still in 
excess of the nights for ninety-two days, twelve hours, until the 
autumnal equinox. At this period the days are of equal 
length with the nights, and after it they continue to decrease 
inversely to the nights until the winter solstice, a period 
of eighty-eight days and three hours. In all these calcu- 
lations, it must be remembered, cquinoctiar^? hours are spoken 
of, and not those measured arbitrarily in reference to the 
length of any one day in particular. All these seasons, too, 
commence at the eighth degree of the signs of the Zodiac. 
The winter solstice begins at the eighth degree of Capricorn, 
the eighth^ day before thb calends of Jjinuary, in general the 
vernal equinox' at the eiglith degree of Aries ; the summer 
solstice, at the eightl)^ degree of Cancer ; and the autumnal 
equinox at the eighth degree of Libra : and it is rarely that 

Sec c. 69, iis to Arcturus and Aquild. 

28 He speaks of Equinoctial Lours, those being in all cases of the same 
length, in contradistinction to the Temporal, or Unequal hours, which 
with the Homans were a twelfth part of the Natural day, from sunrise to 
sunset, and of course were continually varying. 

29 Twenty-fifth of December. 9o 
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tfiesc days do D»t respectively give some indicatior*of a change 
in the weather. . 

These four seasons again, are subdivided, each into 

two equal parts. Thus, for instance, between the summer 
solstidb and the autumnal equinox, the setting of the Lyro,®‘ 
on the forty-sixth day, indicates the be^nning of autiimll ; be- 
tween the autumnal equinox and the winter solstice, the morn- 
ing setting of the Vergilim, on the forty-fourth Say, denotes 
the beginning of winter ; between the winter solstice and the 
vernal equinox, the prevalence of the west winds on the fortj'- 
liftli day, denotes the commencement of spring ; and between 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice, tlie morning rising 
of the Vergiliae, on the forty-eighth day, announces the com- 
mencement of summer. We shall here make seed-time, or in 
other words, the morning setting of the Vergilim, our starting- 
point and shall not interrupt the thread of our explanation 
by making any mention of the minor constellations, as such a 
course would only augment the difficulties that already exist. 
It is much about this period that the stormy constellation of 
Orion departs, after traversing a large portion of the heavens.-^ 

CHAP. 60. — THE PKOPER TIME FOH WINTER SOAVING. 

Most persons anticipate the proper time for sowing, and be- 
gin to put in the corn immediately after the eleventh day of 
the autumnal equinox, at the rising of the Crown, when wo 
may reckon, almost to a certainty, upon several days of rainy 
weather in succession. Xenophon^ is of opinion, that sowing 
should not be commenced until the Deity has giyen us the 
signal for it, a term by wliicli Cicero understands the rains that 
prevail in November. The true method to be adopted, how- 
ever, is not to sow until the leaves begin to fall. Some per- 
sons arc of opinion that tliis takes place at the setting of the 

¥ ^ .1 ^ 

III tliis Translation, the names of the Constellations arc given in 
llnglish, except in the case of the sips of the Zodiac, which are univer- 
sally known by their Latin appellations. 

He begins in c. 64, at the winter solstice, and om'ts the period be- 
tween the eleventh of November and tho winter solstice altogether, so far 
as the mention of individual days. * 

“ Cum sidus vchemens Orionis iisdom diebus longo dccedat spatio.” 
This passage is apparently unintelligible, if considered, as Sillig reads 
h, as dependent on the preceding one. 

In his (Ecoiiomica. 
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Vergilise, ojr the third day before the ides (jf November, ij^ 
already i^^ted,“ and they carefully observe it, for it is a con- 
stellation \iiiY easily remarked in the heavens, and warns us 
to resume our winter clothes.^ Hence it is, that immediately 
on its setting, the* approach of winter is expected, and care is 
taketf by those who aiV on their guard against the exorbitant 
charges of the shop-keepers, to provide themselves with an 
appropriate dress. If the Vergiliae set with cloudy weather, 
it forebodes a rainy winter, and the prices of cloaks®’’^ imme- 
diately rise ; but if, on the other hand, the weather is clear at 
that period, a sharp winter is to be expected, and then the 
price of garments of other descriptions is sure to go up. But 
as to the husbandman, unacquainted as he is with the phsc- 
nomena of the heavens, his brambles are to him in place of 
constellations, and if he looks at the ground ho secs it covered 
with their leaves. This fall of the leaves, earlier in one place 
and later in another, is a sure criterion of the temperature of 
the weather j for there is a great affinity between the effects 
produced by the weather in this respect, and the nature of the 
soil and climate. There is this peculiar advantage, too, in the 
careful observation of these effects, that they are sure to be 
perceptible throughout the whole earth, while at the same time 
they have certain features which are peculiar to each individual 
loc^ty, — A person may perhaps be surprised at this, who does 
not bear in ipind that the herb pennyroyal,’® which is hung up 
in our larders, always blossoms on the day of the winter sol- 
stice ; so firmly resolved is Nature that nothing shall rpmain 
concealed ^om us, and in that spirit has given us the fall of 
the leaf as the signal for sowing. 

Such is the true method of interpreting all these phsenomena, 
granted to us by Nature as a manifestation of her will. It 
is in this way that she Avams us to prepare the ground, makes 
us a promise of a manure, as it were, in the fall of the leaves, 
announces to ils that the earth and the productions thereof arc 
thus protected by her against the cold, and warns us to hasten 
the operations of agriculture. 

^ In B. ii. c. 47. 

3® Vestis iiistitor est.’* This passage is probably imperfect. . 

3’ “Lacernarum.” “Pulcium.” Sec B. ii. c. 41. 
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011 AP. 61. — W13BN TO SOW THE XEGTJMINOTJS PLAbTtS ATiJ) TilK 
poppr. 

• 

Varro®® has given no other sign but this^® for our guidance 
in soM^ng the fiean. Some persons are of opinion that it should 
bo sown at full moon, the lentil between the twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth day of the moon, and the vetch on the same days of 
the moon ; and they assure us that if this is done they will be 
exempt from the attacks of slugs. Some say, however, that 
if wanted for fodder, they may 6e sown at these periods, but 
if for seed, in the spring. There is another sign, more evident 
still, supplied us by the marvellous foresight of iN'atnre, with 
reference to which we will give the words employed by Cicero 
himself : 

“ The Icntislc, over gn'on aiul ever oent • 
liciiojitli its Iruits, affonls a throofold crop : 

Thrieo teeming, thrice it warns us when to plough.” 

One of the jioriods here alluded to, is the same that is now 
under consideration, being the appropriate time also for so’a iiig 
flax and the poppy.^® AVith reference to this last, Cato gives the 
following ad vice : *^Burn, upon land where corn has been grown, 
the twigs and branches which are of no use to you, and when 
that is done, sow the poppy there.” The wild poppy, whicli 
is of an utility that is quite marvellous, is boiled iu honey as a 
remedy for diseases in the throat,’*® while the culti veiled kind is 
a powerful narcotic. Thus much in reference to winter sowing. 

CHAP. 62. — WORK TO RE DONE IN THE COUNTRY IN EACH. 

MOXTH RESPECTIVELY. • * 

And now, in order to complete What we may call in some 
measure an abridgment of the operations of agriculture, it is as 
well to add that it will be a good plan at the same period to 
manure the roots of trees, and to moukl up the vinos »--a siufirh* 
land being sufficient for one jugerum. Where, t?)o, the nature 
of the locality will allow it, the vines, and the trees upon which 
tluw are trained, should be lopped, and the soil Iwnied up with 

De fie Rust. i. 34. • The setting of the Vcrgiliae. 

De Diviiiat. 13. i. c. 15. They are a translation from Aratus. 

. De fie Rust. c. 38. Pliny has said above, that flax and the poppy 
slmuld be .sown in the spring. 

Tlie Papaver fiUoous of Linnaeus is still used for affections of the 
throat. 

>OL. IV. 
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the mattock for seed plots ; trenches, too, should be opened out 
and the ¥;atcr drained from off the fields, and the j>resses ^^ 
should be SUl washed and put away. Never ])ut eggs beneath 
the hen between the calends of November^* and the wiiitcT 
solstice during fill the summer and up to the calends of No- 
vorabSr, you may put thirteen under the ben ; but the number 
must be smaller in winter, not l(\ss than nine, however. 
Democritus is of opinion, that the winter will turn out of the 
same character^’ as the weather on the day of the winter sol- 
stice and tlie three succeeding da 5 ’s ; the same too with the 
summer and the weather at the summer solstice. About tlic 
winter solstice, for about twice seven days mostly, wliile the 
halcyon*** is sitting, the winds are lulled, and the weather 
serene;*® but in this case, as in all others, the influence of tlic 
stars innst only be judged of by the result, and we must not 
expect the changes of the weath(?r, as if out upon their recog- 
nizances,^® to make their appearance exactly ou certain prede- 
termined days. 

CHAP. G3. — WORK TO BE BONK AT THE WINTEll SOLSTICE, 

Do careful never to touch the vine at the winter solstice. 
Hyginus recommends us to strain and even rack-off wine .at 
the seventh day after the winter solstice, provided the moon is 
seven days old. About lbi.s period, also, tho eberry-troe, bo 
sjiys, should bo planted. Acorns, too, should now be put .in 
soak for the oxen, a niodius for each pair. If given in larger 
quantities, this food will prove injurious tb their health; and 
wlujTiovei it is given, if they arc fed with it for h’ss than thirty 
days in succession, an attack of scab in the spring, it is said, 
will be sure to make you repent. 

This, too, is the period that we have already assigned®^ for 
cutting tqnber — other kinds- of work, again, may he found for 
tho hours of fhe night, which arc then so greatly prolonged. 
There arc baskets, liurdles, and panniers to ho woven, and \vood 

For the graiie and the olive. First of November. 

In the more iiortlierii climates this is never done till the spring. 

This is merely imaginary. 

Or king-fisher. 1 1 was a general belief that this bird incubated on 
the surface of the ocean. 

*•’ Ilcncc the expression, “ Jlabjyon days.*' 

Vadimoiiia. lu l». xvi. c. 71. 
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to be cut for torches : squared stays®- for the vitui may he pre- 
^lared, too, thirty in the day time, and if rounded,*® many as 
sixty. In the long liours of the evening, too, son^iffive squared 
sliiys, or ten rounded ones may be got ruad}^ and the same 
iiumlior whil^ the day is breaking. 

CHAP. 04. — WORK TO RE DONE BETWEEN THE WINTER SOLSTICE 
AND THE PREVALENCE OP THE WEST WINDS. 

Potwccn the winter solstice and the period when the west 
winds begin to prevail, th(^ following, according to Caesar, are the 
more important signs afFord(‘d by The constcdlations : the Dog 
sets in the morning, upon the third day b(5foi« the calends of 
.Tanuary ; a day on the evening of wdiich the Eagle sets to the 
peojdo of Attica and the adjoining countries. On the day be- 
fore®* the nones of January, according to Caesar’s computation, 
the Dolphin ri.scs in the morning, and on the next da)^, the 
Lyre, upon the evening of which the Arrow sets to the pco- 
])le of Egypt. Upon the sixth*® day before the ides of Janu- 
ary, the Dolpliin sets in the evening, and Italy has many days 
of continuous cold ; the same is the case also when the sun 
outers Aquarius, about the sixteenth®’ day before the calends of 
Eebrnary. On the eighth*® before the calends of Eebruuiy, the 
star which Tubero calls the Iloyal Star®® sets in the morning in 
the breast of Leo, and in the cvcniifg of the day before®® the 
nones of Eehrnary, the Lyre sets, ^ 

During the latter days of this period, whenever the natun; 
of the weather will allow of it, the ground should be turned 
np with a double mattock, for planting the rose and the vine 
— sixty men to a jiigerum. Ditches, too, should be cleaned 
out, or now ones made ; and the time of day-break maybe use- 
fully employed in sharpening iron tools, lilting on handles, re- 
pairing such dolia®^ as may have been broken, and rubbing up 
and cleaning their staves. 

®* “ Ridicas.” “Talos.” 

Thirtieth of December. According to the Riyiian reckoning, the i/iin/ 
d:iy would 1)6 tlie day but one before. • 

®® Dourth of January. Eighth of January. 

®’ Seventeenth of January. ®* T\Venty-lifth of January. 

®® “ llcgia Stella." «» Fourth of February. 

Or wine-vats; by the use of the word “lamiiiu^*' he seems to he 
speaking not of the ordinary earthen dolia, but t.»o wt oden ones used in 
Gaul and the north of Italy. 

G 2 
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CHAP. 65. — WOUK TO BE DONE BETWEEN THE DKEVALENCE OPt 

WEST WINDS AND THE TERNAL EQUINOX. 

V * 

Between tlie prevalence of the west winds and the vernal 
(*quinox, the fourtei!nth day before®® the calends 6f Marcli, ac- 
cording to Caesar, announces three days of cljangeahle weather ; 
Uie same is the case, too, with the eightli®^ bcibre the calends 
of March, at the first appearance of the swallow, Arcturiis 
rising on the evening of the next day. Caesar has observed, 
lluit the same takes ])lace on the third®* before the nones of 
March, at the rising of Cancer; and most authorities say the same 
with reference to the emersion of the Vintager.®® On the eighth®* 
before the ides of March, the northern limb of Pisces®^ rises, 
and on the next day Orion, at wliich period also, in Attica, the 
Kite is first seen. ‘ Coesar has noted, too, the setting of Scorpio 
on the ides of March,®® a day that Avas so fatal to him ; and on 
the fifteenth®® before the calends of April, the Kite appears in 
Itiily. On the twelfth'^® before the calends of April, the Horse 
sets in the morning. 

This interval of time is a period of extreme activity for the 
agriculturist, and affords him a great number of occupations, 
in reference to which, however, he is extremely liable to be de- 
ceived. lie is summoned to the commencement of these 
labours, not upon the day on which the west winds ought to 
begin, but ui^on tlie day on wdiich they really do begin, to blow. 
This moment then must be looked for with iho most carel’ul 
attention, as it is a signal which the Deity lias vouclisafed us 
in this mopth, attended with no doubts or equivocations, if 
only looked for with scrupulous care. We have .already stiitoil 
in tlie Second Book,’* the quarter in which this wind blows, 
and tlie exact poiqt from wliich it conics, and before long u o 
shall have occasion to speak of it again still more in detail. 

In the mean time, hoAvever, setlirig out fioin the day, wliat- 

• 

Sixteenth of February. ^ Twenty-second of February. 

6^ Fifth of Marcli. , 

Ontlio filth ol March, Ovid says, Fasti, iii. 1.407. Columella makes 
it rise on the sixth of the noucs, or the second of March. 

Eiglith of March. ^ 

Or, more literally, the “Northern Fish.” 

Fifteenth of March, the day on which he was assassinated , inaeconi- 
anijo, it is said, with the prophecy of a diviner, who had warned him to 
beware of the ides of March. 

Eighteenth of March. Twenty-first of March. 

In c. 46 and c. 47. 
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«ver it may lip|)pen to be, on which the west w'hids begin to 
prevail (for it is not always on the seventh befor^ ^le ides of 
February that they do begin), wheflicr, in facA-, they begin 
to blow beforie the usual time, as is the case with an early 
sprin*^, or whether after, which generajly happens wh^ the 
winter is prolonged — there are subjects innumerable to engage 
the attention of the agriculturist, and those, of course, should 
be the first attended to, which will admit of no delay. Three 
month wheat must now be so^ivn, the vino pruned in the way 
we have already described, the olive carefully attended to, 
fruit-trees put in and graftctl, vineyards cleaned and hoed, 
seedlings laid out, and replaced in the nursery by others, the 
reed, the willow, and the broom planted and lopped, and the 
elm, the poplar, and the plane planted in mayner already men- 
tioned. At tliis period, also, the crops of corn ought to b(i 
weeded,^* and the winter kinds, spelt more particularly, well 
lioed. In doing this, there is a certain rule to be observed, th(^ 
proper moment being wlien four blades have made their appear- 
ance, and with the bean this should never be done until three 
leaves have appeared above ground ; even then, however, it is a 
better plan to clean them only with a slight hoeing, in preference 
to digging up the ground — but in no case should they ever bo 
touched the first fifteen days of their blossom. Barley must 
never be hoed except when it is quite dry ; take care, too, to 
have all the pruning done by the vernal equinox.* Four men 
will be sufficient for pruning a jugerum of vineyard, and each 
hand will be able to train fitteen vines to their trees/* 

At this period, too, attention should be paid to the gardens 
and rose* beds, subjects which will bo separately treated of in 
succeeding Books; due care should be given to ornamental 
gardening as well. It is now, too, the ^ery best time for 
making ditches. The ground should^now be openec} for future 
purposes, as we find recommended by VirgiF^^in particular, 
in order that the sun may thoroughly warm the clods. It is a 
piece of even more sound advice, whijh recommends us to 
plough no lands in tlie middle of spring but those of mid- 
dling quality ; for if this is ddue with u rich soil, weeds will be 
sure to spring up in the furrows immediately ; and if, on the 

” Seventh of Febniary. In B. xvii. c. 36. 

Fee approves of this method of weeding before the corn is in car. 

’* In a day, probably. Georg, i. 63. 
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other hand, it is a thin, meagre land, as soon as^the heat come 
on, it wiftyho dried up, ^and so lose all the moisture which 
should ho re^rved to nourish the seed when sown. It is a much 
better plan, beyond a doubt, to plough such soiis as these in 
autumn. 

Cato ” lays down the following rules for the operations of 
spring. Ditches, 'Mie says, ‘‘should be dug in the seed- 
plots, vines should be grafted, and the elm, the fig, the olive, 
and other fruit-trees planted in dense and humid soils. Such 
meadows^® as are not irrigated, must be manured in a dry 
moon, protected from the western blasts, and carefully cleaned ; 
noxious weeds must be rooted up, fig-trees cleared, new seed- 
plots made, and the old ones dressed : all this should be done 
before you b(‘gin , to hoc the vineyard. When the pear is in 
blossom, too, you should begin to plough, where it is a meagre, 
gravelly soil. When you have done all this, you may plough 
the more hea^y, watery soils, doing this the last of all.” 

The proper time for ploughing, then,’® is denoted by these 
two signs, the earliest fruit of the lentisk ^ making its appear- 
ance, and the blossoming of the pear. There is a third sign, 
however, as well, the flowering of the squill among the bul- 
bous,®^ and of the narcissus among the garland, plants. For 
both the squill and the naicissus, as well as the lentisk, flower 
three times, denoting by their first flowering the first period 
for ploughing, by the second flowering the second, and by the 
third flowering the last; in this way it is that one thing affords 
hints for another. There is one precaution, too, that is by no 
means the'le.ast important among them all, not to let ivy touch 
the bean w’^hile in blossom; for at this period the ivy is noxious**- 
to it, and most baneful in its effects. Some plants, agjiin, 
afford certain signs which bear reference more particularly to 
themselves, the tig for ijistancc ; when a few leaves only are 
found shooting from the summit, like a cup in shape, then it is 
more particularly that the fig-tree should be planted. 

• 

CHAP. 66. — T^ORK TO BE DONE AFTER TUB VERNAL KQUINOX. 

The vernal. equinox appears tb end on the eighth*** day bc- 

De Tie Rust. 40. See B. xvii. c. 8. 

’3 Alluding to his quotation from Cicero in e, 61. 

^ Or mastich. See e. 7 of this Book. 

It is not known whence he derived this unfounded notion. 

*3 Twenty-fifth of March. 
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•fore the caleids of April. Between the equinox and the 
morning rising of the Vergil im, the calends*** of A priUmnouncc, 
according to Caesar, [stormy weatlfhr]/* Upca’^tho third 
before the nones of April, the Vergilia) set in the evening 
ill ATtica, and the day after in Bocotia,^ buf according to Caesar 
and the Chaldmans, upon the nones. *In Egypt, at this timi‘, 
Orion and his Sword begin to set. According to Caesar, the 
setting of Libra on the sixth before®® the ides of April an- 
nounces rain. On the fourteenth before the calends of May, 
the Suculae set to the people* of Egypt in the evening, a stormy 
constellation, and significant of tempests both by land and sea. 
This constellation sets on the sixteenth®® in Attica, and on the 
fifteenth, according to Cicsar, announcing four days of bad 
weather in succession : in Assyria it sets upon the twelfth 
before the calends of ]May. This constellation has ordinarily the 
name of Parilicium, from the circumstance that the eleventh®® 
before the calends of !May is observed as the natal day of the 
City of Home ; upon this day, too, fine weather generally re- 
turns, and gives us a clear sky for our observations. The 
Greeks call the Suculae by the name of ** llyades,*’®® in conse- 
quence of the rain and clouds which they bring with them ; 
Avhile our people, misled by the resemblance of the Greek name 
to another word®* of theirs, meanii\g a “pig/^ have imagined 
that the constellation receives its name from that word, and 
have consequently given it, in their ignorance^ the name of 
'^Suculae,” or the ** Little Pigs.” 

In the calculations made by Cmsar, the eighth before the 
calends of May is a day remarked, and on the seventh®® before 
the calends, the constellation of the Kids rises in Egypt. On 
the sixth before ®’ the calends, tlie Dog sets in the evening iii 
Bceotia and Attica, and the Lyre rises in, the morning. On 
the fifth ®® before the calends of^ May, Orion has wholly set 

First of April. 

Tills passage is omitted in the original, but was probably left out by 
inadvertence. ^ 

“ Third of April. Fifth of ApriE 

Eighth of April. Eighteenth of Apr’l. 

Sixteenth of April. Twentieth of Aprd. 

®* Twenty-first of April. See B. xix. c. 24. 

®® From Of II/, to rain. “ Sns,’^ a pig. 

®* Twenty-fourth of April. ®® Tweiity-fiftii of April. 

®^ Twenty-sixth of April. ®® Twenty-seventh of April. 
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to the pcoploof Assyria, and on the fourth before the calend^ 
the Dog. V On the sixth before ' the nones of May, the Suculse 
rise in the iJhjriiiiig, accoVding to the calculation of Caesar, and 
on the eighth before ^ the idos, the Slie-goat, which aimouiices 
rain. In Egypt the Dog sets in the evening of the samu day. 
Such are pretty nearly *tho movements of the constellations up 
to the sixth before * the ides of May, the period of the rising 
of the Vergili®, 

In this interval of time, during the first fifteen days, the 
agriculturist must make haste and do all the work for which 
he has not been able to find time before the vernal equinox ; 
and he should bear in mind that those who are late in pruning 
their vines arc exposed to jibes and taunts, in imitation of the 
note of the bird of passage known to us as the cuckoo.* For it 
is looked upon as^a disgrace, and one that subjects him to well- 
mcTited censure, for that bird, upon its arrival, to find him 
only then pruning his vines. Hence it is, too, that wo find 
those cutting jokes,® of which our peasantry are the object, at 
the beginning of spring. Still, however, all such jokes Jire to 
be looked upon as most abominable, from the ill omens ® they 
convey. 

In this way, then, Ave see that, in agricultural operations, 
the most trifling things are,eonstrued as so many hints supplied 
us by ^Nature. The latter part of this period is the proper 
time for sowkig panic and millet; the precise mbraent, how- 
ever, is just after the barley has ripened. In the case of the 
very same land, too, there is one sign that points in common 
both to tho ripening of the barley and the sowing of panic and 
millet — the appearance of the glow-worm, shining in the fields 
at night. “ Cicindel® is the name given by the country 
people to these flying stars, Avhile the Greeks call them 1am- 
pyrides,” — another manifestation of the incredible bountcous- 
ncss of Nature,, 

CHAP. 67. (27.) — ^WOBK TO BE DONE AFTER THE BISINO OP THE 
, VEltGILIJE : HAY-MAKINO. 

Nature had already formed th,e Vergilire, a noble group of 

® Twenty-Eighth of April. * Second of May. 

* Eighth of May. ® Tenth of May. 

* “ Ciiculus.” See B. x. c. 11. 

® “ Petnlantim vales.” Perhaps “ indecent,” or “wanton jokes at least, 
ilardonin thinks so. 

« By causing quarrels, probably. ** Sec B. xi. c. 34. 
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g^ars, in the h^fivcns ; but not content with the|e, she has 
iiiadti otliers as well for the face of th^^ earth, crying ^oud, as 
it were “ Why contemplate the heavens, hushandman ? 
Why, rustic, look up at the stars? Do not the nights already 
aflbrd you a sleep too brief for your fatigues > Behold now ! I 
scatter stars amid the grass for your sorvke, and I reveal Aem 
to you in the evening, as you return from your work ; and 
that you may not disregard tliem, 1 call your attention to this 
marvel. Do you not see how the wings of this insect cover 
a body bright and shining like fire, and how that body gives 
out light in the hours of the niglit even ? I have given you 
plants to point out to you the hours, and, that you may not 
have to turn your eyes from the earth, even to view the sun, 
th(i heliotropium and the lupine have been made by me to move 
with liis movements. Why tlien still look m»vards, and scan 
the face of heaven ? Behold, here before your very feet are 
your Vergiliae ; upon a certain day do they make their appear- 
ance, and for a certain time do they shiy. Equally certain, 
too, it is that of that constellation they arc the offspring. 
Whoever, then, shall put in his summer seeds before they have 
made their appearance, will infallibly find himself in the 
wrong.’’ 

It is in this interval, too, that the little bcc comes forth, and 
announces that the bean is about to Wossom ; for it is the bean 
ill flower that summons^it forth. We will here ^ive another 
sign, which tells us when tlie cold is gone ; as soon as ever 
you see the mulberry ® in bud, you have no occasion to fear any 
injury from the rigour of the weather. 

It is the time, now, to. put in cuttings of the olivd, to clear 
I’vay between the olive-trees, and, in the earlier days of the 
[equinox, to irrigate the meadows. As soou^ however, as the 
E^rass puts forth a stem, you must shut off the water from the 
fields.*^ You must now lop the iSafj^ branches of tlje vine, it 
iieing the rule that this should be done as soon m the branches 
iiave attained four fingers in length ; one labourer Avill be suf- 
ficient for a jugerura. The crops of cornj too, ^ould be hoed 
>ver again, an operation which lasts twenty days. It is gene- 
I’ally thought, however, that it is injurious to both vine and 
corn to begin hoeing directly after the equinox. This is the 
proper time, too, for washing sheep. 

A quotation from some unknown poet, Sillig thinks. 

® See 15. xvi. c. 41. * See Virgil, £cl. iii. 1. 111. 
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After thfc rising of the Vergil iae the more r#}markable sigBs 
are, according to Caesiir, the morning rising of Arcturus, which 
takes placJS' on the following day and the rising of the Lyre 
on the third^^ before the ides of May. The Sbe-goat sets in 
the evening of tlic twelfth before**'* the calends of June, and 
in ifttica the Dog. lOn the eleventh*® before the calends of 
June, according to Cfosar, Orion’s Sword begins to appciar ; and, 
according to the same writer, on the fourth*^ before the nones 
of June the Eagle rises in the evening, and in Assyria as well. 
On the seventh*® before the ides of Juno Arcturus sets in the 
morning to the people of Thily, and on the fourth*® before the 
ides the Dolphin rises in the evening. On the seventeenth'^ 
before the calends of July Orion’s Sword rises in Italy, and, 
four days later, in Egypt. On tlie eleventh*® before the calends 
of July, accordnig to Caesar’s reckoning, Orion’s Sword begins 
to set; and the eighth*® before the calends of July, the longest 
day in the year, with the shortest night, brings us to the sum- 
mer solstice. 

In this interval of time the vine should be cleared of its 
superfluous branches, and care taken to give an old vine one 
turning up at the roots, a young tree two. Sheep, too, are 
sheared at this period, lupines turned up for manuring the 
land, the ground dug, vetphes cut for fodder, and beans gathon.'d 
in and threshed. 

(28.) About the calends of June®® the meadows arc mown ; 
the cultivation of which, the one which is the easiest of all, 
and requires the smallest outlay, leads mo to enter into some 
further details relative to it. Meadow lands should be selected 
in a rich, or else a moist or well-watered, soil, and care shouM 
be taken to drain the rain-water upon them from the high- 
road. The best method of ensuring a good crop of grass, is 
first to plough the land, and then to harrow it : but, before 
passing the harrow ov^r it, the ground should be sprinkled 
with such sc^d as may have fallen from the hay in the hay- 
lofts and mangers, JThe land should not be watered, however, 
the first year,'**' nor should cattle be put to graze upon it before 
• Eleventh of ^fay. Thirteentli of May. 

*2 Twenty- first of Muy. *3 Twenty-second of May. 

Second of Juno. Seventh of June. 

Tenth of June. ” Fifteenth of June. 

*8 Twenty-first of June. Twonty-fourtli of June, 

i irst of J uuc. Columullu, B. ii. c. 18. 
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tk) second hay-karvest, foi* fear lest the blade shoiRld bo torn 
up by the roots, or be trodden down and stunted in its'^owth. 
Meadow land will grow old in time, and it re(iuires*fo be reno- 
vated every now and then, by sowing upon it a crop of beans, 
or else*rape or millet, after which it should be sown the jiext 
year with corn, and then loft for hay the third. Care, too, 
should be taken, every time the grass is cut, to pass the sickle 
over the ground, and so cut the aftermath which the mowers 
have left behind ; for it is a very bad plan to leave any of the 
gl ass and let it shed its seed there. The best crop for meadow 
land is trefoil,*'® and the next best is grass nummiilus®^ is 
the very worst of all, as it bears a pod which is particularly 
injurious; cquismtis,®® too, which derives its name from. its 
resemblance to horse-hair, is of a noxions character. The pro- 
per time for mowing grass is when the car begins to shed its 
blossom and to grow strong : care must be taken to cut it 
before it becomes dry and parched. Don^t mow your hay 
loo late,** says Cato;®® ''but cut it before the seed is ripe.’* 
Some persons turn the water upon it the day before mowing, 
where it is practicable to do so. It is the best plan to cut hay 
in the night while the dews are falling.®’ In some parts of 
Italy the mowing is not done till after harvest. 

This operation, too, was a very oxpensivo one in ancient 
limes. In those days the only whetstones®® known were 
those of Crete and other places beyond sea, and they only used 
oil to sharpen the scythe with. For this purpose the mower 
moved along, with a horn, to hold the oil, fastened to his 
thigh. Italy has since furnished us with whetstones which are 
ns('d wdth water, and give uii edge to the iron quite oqiuil to 
that imparted by the file ; these water-whetstones, however, 
turn green very quickly. Of the scythe®® there are two va- 

®® The varieties now known as Triftfliuni pratenso, Trifo|juin ruhotis 
and Tri folium repens. , 

“ Gramen." Under this head, as Fee says, ho probably inchidostho 
gramineous plants, known as Alopocurus, Phleuin, Poa, Festuoa, &c. 

Probably the Lysiraachia nummularia of Liiintens^ which lias a ten- 
dency to corrode the lips of the sheep that pasture on it. 

Known to us us “horse-tail;® varieties of which are the Fqnisetuni 
fiuviatile and the Equisetum paliisti-e of Linnajus. 

De Re Rust. c. 63. 27 Sce Virgil’s Georg, i. 289. 

2” As to whetstones, for further information, see B. xxvi. c. 47. 

2 ® The word “ falx,” “sickle” or “scythe,” is used here as denoting 
an implement for mowing, and not reaping. 
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ricties; the Italian,®® which is considerably shorter than the 
other, «nd can be handled among underwood even ; and the 
Gallic, 'w^ich makes quicker work®^ of it, when employed on 
extensive domains, for there they cut the grass in the middle 
only, and pass o^er the shorter blades. The Italian mowers 
cut^vith one hand ofily. It is a fair day’s work for one man 
to cut a jugerum of grass, and for another to bind twelve hun- 
dred slieaves of four pounds each. When the grass is cut it 
should be turned towards the sun, and must never be stacked 
until it is quite dry. If this last precaution is not carefully 
taken, a kind of vapour will bo seen arising from the rick in 
the morning, and as soon as the sun is up it will ignite to a 
certainty, and so be consumed. When the grass has been cut, 
the meadow must be irrigated again, for the purpose of ensur- 
ing a crop intlm autumn, known to us as the ^‘cordum,” or 
aftermath. At Interanma in Umbria the grass is cut four 
times®* a-ycar, and this although the meadows there arc not 
irrigated, — in most places, three. After all this has been done, 
too, the pasturage of the land is found no less lucrative than 
the hay it has produced. This, however, is a mutter of con- 
sideration for those more particularly who rear largo herds of 
cuttle, and evciy one whoso occupation it is to breed beasts of 
burden, Avill have his own opinions upon the subject : it is 
found, however, the most lucrative of all by those whose busi- 
ness it is to. train chariot-horses. 

CHAP. 68. — THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 

• 

We have already stated®® that the summer solstice arrives at 
the eighth degree of Cancer, and upon the eighth day before®^ 
thij calends of July : this is an important crisis in the year, 
and of great intqfcst to the Avhole earth. Up to this period 
from the time of the winter solstice the days have gone on 
increasing, and the sundias continued for six months making 
his ascension- towards the north ; liaving now surmounted the 
heights of the heavens, at this point he reaches the goal, and 

St* Similar in snape to our sickle, or reaping hook, no doubt. 

“ Majoris conipendii." Similar to our reaping-hook, also. ^ Feo 
thinks that the former was similar to the ^ fauK faucille,** or false sicklC) 
the latter to tlie common sickle of the French, 

^ F^e 8a3's that this is the cose in some parts of France. 

33 In c. 69 of this Book. 

Twenty-fourth of June. See the last Chapter. 
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ifjpr doing so, commences his return towards the «)uth ; the 
jonsoquonce of which is, that for the next six moijtUis he 
ncreases the nights and subtriicts from the length of the days, 
[^’roni this period, then, it is the proper time to gather in and 
<tore away the various crops in succession, tfnd so make all 
Juo preparations for the rigour and severity of the winter.’ 

It was only to be expected that Nature should point out tn 
is the n^ornent of this change by certain signs of an indubi- 
iablo character j and she has accordingly placed them beneath 
die v(iry hands of the agriculturist, bidding the leaves turn 
[•oiiikP® upon that day, and so denote that the luininaiy lias now 
run its course. Audit is not the leaves of trees only that are 
ivild and far remote that do this, nor have those persons who 
ir(^ on the look-out for these signs to go into devious tbrests 
Hid mountain tracts to seek them. Nor yetf on the oilier 
iiaiid, arc tliey to be seen in the leaves of trees only that are 
jrown iu the vicinity of cities or rean'd by the hand of the 
ornamental gardener, although in them they are to be seen 
18 well. Nature upon this occasion turns the liuif of the 
olive which meets us at every step; she turns the leaf of 
the linden, sought by us, as it is, for a thousand purposes ; 
she turns the leaf of the white poplar, too, wedded to the vino 
that grows upon its trunk. And still, for her, idl this is not 
['nough. You have the elm,*^ she says, ‘‘reared for the sup- 
[lort of the vine, and the leaf of that 1 will make to turn as 
U'ell. The leavers of ihis tree you have to gather for fodder, the 
leaves of the vine you prime away. Only look upon them, 
:ind there you behold the solstice they are now jiointing 
towards a (piarter of the heavens the reverse of that towards 
wh’cli they looked the day before. The twigs of the withy, 
that most lowdy of trees, you employ for tying things without 
nuinher. You are a hi‘ad taller than it— I will make its 
leaves to turn round us well. cojiiphiin, then, that you 

are but a rustic peasant? It shall be no faul> of mine if 
you do not understand tlie heavens and become acquainted 
with the movements of tho celestial bodies. ^ I will give 
another sign, too, that shall address itself to your ear — only 
listen for the cooing of the ring-doves ; and beware of sup- 

^ On this subject see B. xvi. c. 36. See also Varro, De Be Bust. B. i. 
c. 46, and Auhis Gelliiis, B. ix. c. 7. 

“ Tenes Sidus.” 
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posing th^t the summer solstice is past, until you see 
wood-pjgcon sitting on her eggs.” 

Between. the summer solstice and the setting of tlieLyro, on 
the sixth day before the calends of July,^^ according to Caesar’s 
reckoning, Orion rises, and upon tlie fourth®'^ before the nones 
of ^^uly, his Belt ris^s to the people of Assyria. Upon the 
morning of the same day, also, the scorching constellation of 
Procyoii rises. This last constellation has no name with the 
Romans, unless, indeed, we would consider it as identical with 
Canicula,®® or Lesser I)og, which wo lind depicted among 
the stars ; this last is productive of cxces.sivc lieat, as we slnill 
shortly have further occasion to state. On the fourth^® before 
the nones of Jul}*, the Crown sets in the morning to tlie people 
of Chaldiea, and in Attica, the whole of Orion has risen by 
that day. On -the day before^* the ides of July, the rising of 
Orion ends to the Egyptians also; on the sixteenth*® before 
the calends of August, Procyon rises to the p(‘Opleof Assyria, 
and, the day but one after, of mnirly all other countries as well, 
indicating a crisis that is universally known among fdl nations, 
and whicdi by us is called the rising of the Dog-star ; the sun 
at this period enUuing the first degree of Leo. The Dog-star 
rises on the twenty-third day after the summer solstic(5 ; the 
influence of it is fell by both ocean, and earth, and even by many 
of the animals as well, as stated by us elsewhere on the appro- 
priate occasions.*® iN'o h’ss veneration, in (iict, is paid to this 
star, than to those that are coiisccrati'd to certain gods; it 
kindles the flames of the sun, aud is one great source of the 
heats of summer. 

On tlie thirtetmth ** day before the calends of August, llu; 
Eagle sets in the morning to tho people of Egypt, and tlio 
breezes that are J,ho precursors of tho Etesian winds, begin to 
blow; these, according to Cx*sar, are first perceived in Italy, 
on the le*ith before tin? ca'hjiids of August. Tho Eagle sets 
in the moriiiug of that day to the people of Attica, and on the 

Tweiity-sixtli of Jvno. ss i<’ourth of July. 

3® Tlioro IS sortie confusion, apparently, hero, (kuiicula, Syrius, or tlic 
Dog-star, belongs to tlio Constolhitioij Canis Major ; while Caiiis Miiu'r, 
a Constellation wliicli contains tlie star Procyon, (“ the fororuimer of the 
Dog/’) precch'S it. 

Fourth of July. Fourteenth of July. 

Sovoiitconth of July, B. ii. c. 40, aud B xix. c. 2o. 

i* Twentieth of July. Twenty-third of July. 
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i||ird before*® tjie calends of August, tlie Royal ^tar in ilie 
breast of Leo rises in the morning, according to Caesar. On 
the eiglitli before*’ tlie ides of August; one half of Arcturus 
has ceased to be visible, and on the third before tlie id(‘s tluj 
]jyre, by its setting, opens tlie autumn, — according to CcDsar at 
least ; though a more exact calculation Ims since shown, that 
this ta.k(*s place on the sixth day before the idea of that month. 

The time that intervenes between these periods is one that 
is of primary importance in the cultivation of the vine; us 
the constellation of which wc have spoken, under the name of 
(■anicula, has now to decide upon the fate of the grajie. it is 
at this period that the grapes are said to be charred, a blight 
fulling upon them which burns them awu)’, as thougli red-hot 
coals liad been applied to them. There is no hail that can bo 
compared with this destructive mahnly, nor yet any of those 
lemjiosts, which have been produetivo of such scarcity and 
dearth. Tor the evil effects of these, at tlie very utmost, arc 
only felt in isolated districts, while the coal blight, on the other 
hand, extends over whole countries, far and wide. Still, how- 
ever, the remedy would not bo very difficult, were it not that 
men would much rather calumniate Nature, than help tliem- 
selves. It is said that Remocrilus,®' who was the first to com- 
l»rehend and demonstrate that close affinity which exists be- 
tween the heavens and the earth, finding liis laborious re- 
w'jirches upon that subject slighted by the more opulent of liis 
fellow- citizens, and presaging the high jirice of oil, which was 
ahoiit to result upon tlic rising of ilio Vergiliu), (as we have 
already mentioned,®® and sliall have to explain more fully here- 
after), bought up all the oil in the country, which Avifc then at 
a very low figure, from the universal expectation of a fine crop 
of olives ; a proceeding which greatly surpriscil all wlio knew 
that a life of poverty and learned repose wi/s so entirely tlie 
object of liis aspirations. When,* hojvcver, his nnjjlives had 
been lull}' justified by the result, and vast richtis bad flowed in 
ii])oii him apace, he returned all his profits to the disappointed 

* ' Tliirtictli of July. Sixth of'*Augusti 

Kluvonth of August, Kighth of August. 

Sen li. xvii. c. 87. * Cjirlmnculus. 

Cicero. i)e Oiv., ff. ii. 201, Aristotle, Tolit. 11. i. c. 7, anfl Diogenes 
Laertius tell this story oJf Thales the philosopher ; Pliny being tlie only 
one that iipplies it to Democritus. 

lu tile last Chapter. This passage is corrupt. 
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proprietors: whose avarice had now taught them to repent, 
thinking it quite sufficient to have thus proved how easy it 
was for him to acquire riches wlienever he pleased. At a 
more recent period, again, Sextius,®* a Homan philosopher re- 
siding at Athens, 'made a similar application of his knowledge. 
SucR, then, is the utihty of science, the instruction provided 
hy which it shall he my aim, as clearly and as perspicuously 
as possible, to apply to the various occupations of a country 
life. 

Most writers have said that it is the dew, scorched by a 
burning sun, that is the cause of mildew** in corn, and of coal- 
blight in the vine ; this, however, seems to me in a great 
measure incorrect, and it is my opinion that all blights result 
entirely from cold, and tliat the sun is productive of no injurious 
elfects whatever This, in fact, will bo quite evident, if only a 
little attention is paid to the subject ; for we find that the blight 
makes its appearance at first in the night time only, and before 
the sun has shone with any vigour. The natural inference is, 
that it depends entirely upon the moon, and more })urticularly 
as such a calamity as this is never known • o happen except at the 
moon’s conjunction, or else at the full moon, periods at which 
the influence of that heavenly body is at its greatest height. 
Por at both of these periods, as already*® stated by us more 
than once, the moon is in reality at the full ; though during 
lier conjunction she throws hack to the heavens all the light 
wliich she has received from the sun. The difh'rence in th(^ 
effects produced by the moon at these two periods is very great, 
though at the same time equally apparent ; for at the conjunc- 
tion, that body is extremely hot in summer, hut cold in win- 
ter; while, on the other hand, at the full moon, tho^ nights are 
cold in summer, hut warm in winter. The reason of this, 
although Pabianus and the Greek writers adopt another me- 
thod of explaining it, if quite evident. During the moon’s 
conjunction ie summcT, she must of necessity move along with 
the sun in an orbit n(*arer to the earth, and so become warmed 

Mentioned by Scnoca, Ep. 69. 

It was rpsorved for thr latter part.'of tho last century to discover that 
riildew operated on vegetation tlirougli the mediinn of minute, parasitical 
t'lngi. It is mostly attributed to defects in the light or the atmosphere, 
pr else humidity in excess. See c. 44 of this llook. 

In B. ii. e. G, for instance. 
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by the heat which she receives hy reason of her closer vicinity 
to the sun. In winter, again, at the time of the ’conjunction, 
she is. farther oif from us, the sun being also remdved to a 
greater distance. On the other hand, again, when the moon 
is at the full in summer, she is more remgte from the earth, 
and in opposition with the sun; whije, in winter, she ap- 
proaches nearer to us at that period, by adopting the same 
orbit us at her conjunction in summer. Naturally humid her- 
self, as often as from her position she is cold, she* congeals to 
an unlimited extent the dews which fall at that period of the 
year. 

CIIAP. 69. — CAUSES OF STKKILITY. 

But we ought always to bear in mind, more particularly, 
that tliere are two varieties of evils that are jinflicted upon the 
earth by the heavens. The first of these, known by us under 
the name of ** tempests,** comprehends hail-storras, hurricanes 
and other calamities of a similar nature ; when these take place 
at the full moon; they come upon us with additional intensity. 
These tempests take their rise in cerkiin noxious constellations, 
as already stated by us on several occasions, Arcturus, for iu- 
staiice, Orion, and the Kids. 

The other evils that are thus indicted upon us, supervene with 
a bright, clear sky, and amid the silciice of the night, no one 
being sensible of them until we have perceived their effects. 
These dispensations are universal and of a totlllly different 
character from those previously mentioned, and have various 
names given to them, sometimes mildew, sometimes blast, and 
sometimes coal blight ; but in all cases sterility is the infallible 
result. It is of tliese last that we have now to speak, entering 
into details which have not hitherto been treated of by any 
writer ; and first of all we will explain the* causes of them. 

(29.) Independently of the n^ooi^ there are two principal 
causes of these calamities, which emanate inoj:e particularly 
from two quarters of the heavens of but limited extent. On 
the one hand, the Vergilim exercise an especial infiuence on our 
harvests, as it is with their rising that the summer begins, and 
>yith their setting, the winteft- ; thus embtacing, in the space of 
six months, the harvest, the vintage, and the ripening of all the 
vegetable productions. In addition to this, there is a circular 
tract in the heavens, quite visible to the human eye even, known 

VOL. IT. H 
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as the Milky Way. It is the emanations from this, flowing as 
it were from the breast, that supply their niilkf nutriment t8 
all branches of the vegeJlyable world. Two constellations more 
particularly mark this circular tract, the Eagle in the north, 
and Canicula in tlie south ; of this last, we have already made 
raenkion “ in its appropriate place. This circle traverses also 
Sagittarius and Gemini, and passing through the centre of the 
sun, cuts the c(iiiiuoctial line below, the constellation of the 
Eagle makfng its appearance at the point of intersection on 
the one side, and Canicula on the other. Hence it is that the 
influences of both these constellations dcvolopo themselves 
upon all cultivated lands ; it being at these points only that the 
centre of the sun is brought to correspond with that of the 
earth. If, then, at the moments of the rising and the setting 
of these constellations, the air, soft and pure, transmits these 
genial and milky emanations to the earth, the crops will thrive 
and ripen apace; but if, on the other hand, the moon, as al- 
ready*® mentioned, sheds her chilling dews, the bitterness there- 
of infuses itself into these milky secretions, and so kills the 
vegetation in its birth. The measure of the injury so inflicted 
on the earth depends, in each climate, upon the combination of 
the one or other of tlieso causes ; and hence it is that it is not 
felt in ecpial intensity throughout the whole earth, nor even pre- 
cisely at the same moment of time. Wo have already®® said 
that the Eagle rises in Italy on the thirteenth day®' before the 
calends of January, and the ordinary course of Hature does 
not permit us before that period to reckon with any degree ol 
certainty upon the fruits of the earth ; for if the moon should 
liappen td be in conjunction at that time, it will be a necessary 
consecpKiiice, that all the winter fruits, as well as the early 
ones, will receive injury more or less. 

The life led by 'the ancients was rude and illiterate ; still, 
as will be.readily seen, Ijie observations they made were not 
less remarkable for ingenuity than are the theories of the pre- 
sent day. With them there were three set periods for gather- 
ing in the prodjice of* the earth, and it was in honour of these 
periods that they instituted the festive days, known as the 

An onomatic prejudice, as Fee says, solely founded on the poculiarity 
of tlie name. 

“ In the preceding Chapter. In the preceding Chapter. 

In B. ivi. c. 42. Twentieth of December, 
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Ilobigalia,®^ the Floralia, and the Vinalia. The Ilohigalia were 
^established by*Nunia in the fortieth year of his reign, and are 
still celebrated on the seventh day before the calends of May, 
as it is at this period that mildew®^ mostly makes its first at- 
tacks upon the growing corn. Varro fixes this crisis at the 
moment at whicli the sun enters the t^itli degree of Taurus, 
in accordance with the notions that prevailed in his day : but 
the real cause is the fact, that thirty-one®^ days after the vernal 
e(|uiiiox, according to the observations of various nations, the 
Dog-star sets between the seventh and fourth before the ca- 
lends of May, a constellation baneful in itself, and to appease 
which a young dog should first be sacrificed.® The same people 
also, in the year of the City 613, instituted the Ploralia, a 
festival held upon the fourth before “ the calends of May, in 
accordance with the oracular injunctions of tjie Sibyl, to secure 
a favourable season for the blossoms and flowers, Varro fixes 
tliis day as the time at whicli the sun enters the fourteenth 
degreetof Taurus. If there should happen to be a full moon 
during the four days at this period, injury to the corn and all 
the plants that are in blossom, will be the necessary result. 
The hirst Vinalia, which in ancient times w^ere established on 
the ninth before ^ the calends of May, for the purpose of tast- 
ing® the wines, have no signification whatever in reference to 
the fruits of the earth, any more than the festivals already 
mentioned have in reference to the vine and the olive ; the 
germination of these last not commencing, in Tact, till the 
rising of the VergilioB, on the Sixth day before the ides of 

Or festival in honour of Kobigo, the Goddess of mildew, on the 
Iwcnty-fiftli of April. See Ovid’s Fasti, B. iv. 1. 907, et seqi 
ilohigo, 

*'5 “ Nineteen” is the proper number. 

“ Et cui prwoceidere cjinicuhiiii necesse est.” .,Thc real meaning of 
this passage would seem to be, — “ before which, as a nuitter of course, 
O.iniciila must sot.” But if so, Pliny is in^rror, for Canicula, or Procyoii, 
sets liclisjciilly after the JJog-star, tliough it rises before ^t. Ilardouin ob- 
serves, that it is abundantly proved from the ancient writers that it was 
tlic custom to sacrifice a puppy to Sirius, or the Dog-star, at the Robigali.i. 
As Littre justly remarks, it would almost appear that J’liny intended, by 
his ambiguous language, to lead his readers into error. 

Twenty-eighth of April, 'rtie festival of Flora. 

Twenty-third of April. This was the first, or Urban Vinalia : the 
second, or Rustic Vinalia, were held on the ninetei nth of August. 

The same as the Greek IhUotyw, or “opening of the Casks,” 

Tenth of May. 

II 
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May, as already mentioned on previous occasions.’® This, again, 
is another period of four days, which should nevfeT be blemished 
by dews,* as the chilling constellation of Arcturus, which sets 
on the following day, will be sure to nip the vegetation ; still 
less ought there to be a full moon at this period. 

Oi^ the fourth before the nones of June, the Eagle rises 
again in the evening, a critical day for the olives and vines in 
blossom, if there sliould liappen to be a full moon. For my 
part, I am of opinion that the eighth’® before the calends of 
July, the day of the summer solstice, must be a critical day, for 
a similar reason ; and that the rising of the Dog-star, twenty- 
three days after the summer solstice, must be so too, in case 
the moon is then in conjunction ; for the excessive heat is pro- 
ductive of injurious effects, and the grape becomes prematurely 
ripened, shrivellq^, and tough. Again, if there is a full moon 
on the fourth before’^ the nones of July, when Canicula rist's 
to the people of Egypt, or at least on the sixteenth be- 
fore the calends of August, when it rises in Italy, itiis pro- 
ductive of injurious results. The same is the case, too, from 
the thirteenth day before’® the calends of August, Avhen the 
Eagle sets, to the tenth before’® the calends of that month. 
The Second Viiialia, which are celebrated on the fourteenth ” 
before the calends of September, bear no reference to these in- 
fluences, Varro fixes them, at the period at which the Lyre 
begins its morning setting, and says that this indicates the be- 
ginning of ahtunm, the day having been set apart for the pur- 
pose of propitiating the weather : at the present daj^, liowever, 
it is observed that the Lyre sets on the sixth before the ides 
of August. 

Within these periods there are exerted the sterilizing in- 
fluences of the heavens, though I am far from denying that 
they may be considerably modified by the nature of the locality, 
according ^s it is cold or hoU Still, however, it is sufficient for 
me to have deiponstrated the theory ; the modifications of its re- 
vsults depending, in a great degree, upon attentive observation. 
It is beyond all^questirn too, that either one of these two causes 

70 fn B. xvi. c. 42, and in c. 66 of tjjis Book. 

7* Second of June. 72 Twenty-fourth of June. 

73 Fonrtli of July. 74 Seventeenth of July. 

73 Twentieth of July. 78 Twenty-third of July. 

77 Nineteenth of August. js Eighth of August. 
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Will be alwayl profluctive of its own peculiar effects, the full 
moon, I mean, or else the moon’s coijjunction. Ana here it 
suggests itself how greatly we ought to admire the bounteous 
provisions made for us by Nature ; for, in the first place, these 
calamitous results cannot by any possibility befall us every year, 
in consequence of the fixed revolutions of tlie stars ; nor indeed, 
wlicn they do happen, be 5 "ond a few nights in the j’car, and it 
may be easily known beforehand which nights those are likely 
to be. In order, too, that we mightnot have to apprehend these 
injuries to vegetation in all the months. Nature has so ordained 
that the times of the moon’s conjunction in summer, and of the 
full moon in winter, with the exception of two days only at 
those respective periods, are well ascertained, and. that there is 
no danger to be apprehended on any but the nights of summer, 
and those nights the shortest of all ; in the day-time, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to fear. And then, besides, these 
jihaenomena may be so easily understood, that the ant even, 
that most diminutive of ins(‘ct8, takes its rest during the moon's 
conjunction, but toils on, and that during the night as well, when 
the moon is at the full; the bird, too, called the ‘‘parra’*’* 
disappears upon tlie day on wliich Sirius rises, and never re- 
appears until that star has set; while the witwall,*^ on the 
other hand, makes its appearance on* the day of the summer 
solstice. The moon, however, is productive of no noxious 
eftects at cither of these peiiods, except when the nights are 
clear, and every movement of the air is lulled ; for so long as 
clouds prevail, or the wind is blowing, the night dews never 
fall. And then, besidt's, there are certain remedies tc/ counter- 
act these noxious influences. 

CHAP. 70. — remedies AG\INST these NOXTCfeS INFLUENCES. 

When you have reason to fear ihesp influences, make bon- 
fires in the fields and vineyards of cuttings or heaps of chaff, or 
else of the weeds that have been rooted up ; the smoke" will 
act as a good preservative. The smoke, tbo, of .burning chaff 
^vill be an effectual protection against the effects of . fogs, wlicn 
likely to be injurious., Some'* persons recommend that three 

Sec B. X. c. 45, and c. 50. The popinjay, lapwing, and tit-mouse 
have been suggested. 

Virio. See B. x. c. 45. 

" Columella, Be Arborib. c. 13, gives similar advice. 
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crabs shqul(f be burnt alivG among tbo trees •’on which thff 
■Cities are trained, to preyen t these from being attacked by coal 
blight ; while others say that the flesh of the silurus “ should 
be burnt in a slow fire, in such a way that the smoke may be 
dispersed by the wind# throughout the vineyard. 

Varro informs us, that if at the setting of the L3Te, which 
is the beginning of autumn, a painted grapci®^ is consecrated in 
the midst of the vineyai*d, the bdd weather will not be pro- 
ductive of such disastrous results as it otherwise would. Archi- 
bius “ has stated, in a letter to Antiochus, king of SjTia, that 
if a bramble- frog is buried in a new earthen vessel, in the 
middle of a corn-field, there will be no storms to cause injury. 

CRAP. 71. — WORK TO BE DONE AFTER THE SUMMER SOLSTICE, 

» 

The following are the rural occupations for this interval 
of time — the ground must have another turning up, and the 
trees must be cleared about the roots and moulded up, where 
the heat of the locality requires it. Those plants, however, 
which are in bud must not be spaded at the roots, except where 
the soil is particularly rich. The seed-plots, too, must be well 
cleared with the hoc, the barley-harvest got in, and the 
threshing-floor prepared for the harvest with chalk, as Cato*^ 
tells us, slackened with araurca of olives; Virgil®® makes men- 
tion of a method still more laborious even. In general, how- 
ever, it is considered sufficient to make it perfectly level, and 
then to cover it with a solution of cow-dung®® and water ; this 

being thought sufficient to prevent the dust from rising. 

• 

This ahsiird practice is mentioned in tlie Geopoiiica, B. v. c. 31.^ 

As to this fish, SCO B. ix. c. 17. 

“ Uvji picta ’* This absurdity docs not seem to be found in any of 
Varro’s works that Have come dbwn to us. 

Nothing whatever is known,of him or his works ; and, as Fee says, 
apparently 'the loss is little t6 be regretted. 

“ Kubota rnfia. 

Do lie Bust. 129. Cato, however, docs not mention chalk, but Virgil 
(Georg, i. 178) (Joes. Poinsinet thinks that this is a “lapsus memorije” 
in riiny, but Fee suggests tliat there may have been an omission by the 
copyistii. e 

See the last Note. He recommends that it should be turned up with 
tlic hand, rammed down with “ tenacious chalk,” and levelled with a large 
roller. 

‘*3 Both cow-dung and marc of olives are still employed in some parts of 
France, in preparing the threshing floor. 
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•chap. 72. (30.) — THE HARVEST. 

The mode of getting in the hflrvestVaric^s considerably. In 
the vast domains of the provinces of Ganl a large hollow 
frame,®® armed with teeth and supported on two wheeh^, is 
driven through the standing corn, the beasts being yoKcd®^ 
b(diind it ; thef result being, tliat the ears are torn off and 
fall within the frame. In other countries the stalks are cut 
with the sickle in the middle, and the ears are separated by 
the aid of paddle-forks.®'^ In some places, again, the corn is 
torn up by the roots ; and it is asserted by those who adopt 
this plan, that it is as good as a light turning up for the ground, 
Avlicreas, in reality, they deprive it of its juices.®® There are 
differences in other respects also : in places where they thatch 
their houses with straw, they keep the longest: haulms for that 
imrpose ; and where hay is scarce, they employ the straw for 
litter. The straw of panic is never used for thatching, and 
that of millet is mostly burnt; barley-straw, however, is 
Jilways preserved, as being the most agreeable of all as a food 
for oxen. In the Gallic provinces panic and millet are gathered, 
ear by ear, witli the aid of a comb carried in the hand. 

Ill some places the corn is beaten out by machines®* upon 
the threshing-floor, in others by the feet of mares, and in 

Palladius gives a long description of this contrivance, which seems to 
have been pushed forward by the ox ; the teeth, whicli were sharp at tlie 
edge and fine at the point, catching the eara and tearing them off. But, 
as Fee says, the use of it roust liavc been very disadvantageous, in conse- 
quence of the unequal height of the stalks. The straw, too, wqs sacrificed 
by tlie eroployment of it. 

In contr.ariuni juncto. 

“ Merges.” Supposed to be the same as the “ batilluro” of Varro. 
Its form is unknown, and, indeed, the manner in which it was used. It is 
not improbable that it was a fork, sharp ^at the edge, and similar to an 
open pair of scissars, with wliich the liea'ds of corn were driven off, as it. 
were; this, however, is only a mere conjecture. By thetise of “ atqiie,” 
it would almost appear that the “ merges’* was employed after the sickle 
had been used ; hut it is more probable that he rifers to two different me- 
thods of gathering the ears of corn. * 

The roots and the stubble are,pin reality, as good as a manure to the 

land. 

®* Called “ trihulum ;*’ a threshing-machine moved by oxen. Varro, 
pc Be Bust. i. 52, gives a description of it. Fee says that it is still used 
in some parts of Kurope. 
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others with'flails. The later wheat is cut, the •.more prolific^ 
it is; blit if it is got in early, the grain is finer and stronger. 
The best rule is to cut 'it l)efore the grain hardens, and just 
as it is changing colour though the oracles on husbandry 
say that it is better ^to begin the harvest two days too soon 
tlian two days too late. Winter and other wheat must be 
treated exactly the same way both on the threSiing-floor and 
in the granary. Spelt, as it is difficult to bo threshed, should 
be stored with the chaff on, being only disengaged of the straw 
and the beard. 

Many countries make use of chaffs for hay ; the smoother 
and thinner it is, and the more nearly resembling dust, the 
better ; hence it is that the chaff®® of millet is considered the 
best, that of baric)'’ being the next best, and that of wheat the 
worst of all, except for beasts that are hard worked. In stony 
])laces they break the haulms, when dr)', with staves, for the 
cattle to lie upon : if there is a deficiency of chaff, the straw 
as well is ground for food. The following is the method em- 
])loycd in preparing it : it is' cut early and sprinkled with bay 
salt,' after which it is dried and rolled up in trusses, and given 
to the oxen as wanted, instead of hay. Some persons set fire 
to the stubble in the fidds, a plan that has been greatly ex- 
tolled by Virgil the chivf merit of it is that the seed of the 
weeils is effectually destroyed. The diversity of the methods 
employed im harvesting mainly depends upon the extent of the 
crops and the price of labour. 

,CHAP. 7i3. — THE METHODS OF STORING CORN. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is the method of 
storing corn. Some persons r<?coraraend that granaries should 
be built for the purpose at considerable expense, the walls 

On the' contrary, F6c su^s, the risk is greater from the depredations 
of birds, and thc^'chance of the grain falling out in cutting, and gathering 
in. Spelt and rye may be left much longer than wheat or oats. 

^ Columella, ii. c. K, gives the same advice. 

^ “Palea” seems here to mean “chaff;’’ though Fw understands it 
IIS meaning straw. t 

The chaff of millet, and not the straw, must evidently be intended here, 
for he says above that tlie straw — “ culmus ” — of millet is generally burnt. 

^ Muria dura. 

* Georg, i. 84, et seq. Fee says that Virgil has good reason for his 
commendations, as it is a most excellent plan. 
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lieing made of Jrick, and not less than three® feet# thick ; tlio 
corn, they say, should be let in from above, the air bring 
carefully excluded, and no windows allowed. Others, again, 
say that the granary should have an aspect in no direction but 
the north-cast or north, a^d that the walla should be built 
without lime, that substance being eitiremely injuriouh^ to 
corn ; as to what we find recommended in reference to amnrea 
of olives, wo have already mentioned it on a former® occasion. 
In some places tliey build their granaries of wood, and upon 
pillars,® thinking it the best plan to leave access for the air on 
every side, and from below even. Some persons think, how- 
ever, that the grain diminishes in bulk if laid on a floor above 
the level of the ground, and that it is liable to ferment beneath 
a roof of tiles. Many persons say, .too, iliat the grain should 
never be stirred up to air"^ it, as the weevil isi never known to 
penetrate beyond four fingers in depth ; consequently, beyond 
that depth there is no danger. According to Columella,® the 
west wind is beneficial to grain, a thing that surprises me, as 
that wind is generally a very parching® one. Some persons 
recommend that, before housing the corn, a bramble-frog 
should be hung up by one of the hind legs at the threshold of 
the granary. To me it appears that the most important pre- 
caution of all is to house the grain at the proper time; for if 
it is unripe when cut, and not sufficiently firm, or if it is got 
in in a heated state, it follows of necessity that^ noxious in- 
sects will breed in it. 

There are several causes which contribute to the preserva- 
tion of grain ; the onter^® coats in some kinds arc more nu- 
merous, as in millet, for instance; the juices are oT an olea- 
ginous nature,'^ and so supply ample moisture, as 'in sesame, 
for example; while in other kinds, again, they arc naturally 

® Palladiiis, i. 19, says two feet. 

® On account of the »lninp. Columella, yowever, recommends a mix- 
ture of sand, lime, and marc of olives for the floor; D. i, c. 6. 

® In B. XV. c. 8. 

® This is still done in the Valais, and has the^reat merit of preserving 
the corn from house and field-mice. » 

’ “Ventilare.” On the contrary, the weevil penetrates deep, and does 
not keep near tlie surface. 

® Be Kc Rust. ii. 21. • Sec B. ii. c. 48. 

Those keep the host. Fee says, which have a farinaceous perisperm. 
Millet has but one coat 

This, in reality, would tend to make them turn rancid all the sooner. 
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bitter/® as yi the lupine and the cbicheling v^tch. It is iy, 
wheat njore particularly that insects breed, as it is apt to heat 
from the density of its jnices, and the grain is covered with a 
thick bran. In barley the chaff is thinner, and the same is tlie 
case with all the leguminous seeds : it is fur this reason that they 
do not ordinarily breed insects. The bean, however, is covered 
Avith a coat of a thicker substance ; and hence it is that it fer- 
ments. Some persons sprinkle wheat, in order to make it 
keep the longer, with amurca*® of olives, a quadrantal to a 
thousand modii : others, again, with powdered Chalcidian or 
Carian chalk, or with worm- wood. Tliero is a certain earth 
found at Olynthus, and at Cerinthus, in Euboea, which pre- 
vents grain from spoiling. If garnered in the ear, grain is 
hardly ever found to suffer any injury. 

The best plan,. ho w' ever, of preserving grain, is to lay it up 
in trenches, called siri,” as they do in Cappadocia, Thracia, 
Spain, and at * * * in Africa. Particular care is taken to 
dig these trenches in a dry soil, and a layer of chaff is then 
placed at the bottom ; the grain, too, is always stored in the 
ear. In this case, if no air is allowed to penetrate to the corn, 
we may rest assured that no noxious insects will ever breed 
in it. Varro'* says, that wheat, if thus stored, will keep as 
long as fifty years, and millet a hundred ; and ho assures us 
that beans and other leguminous grain, if put away in oil jars 
with a covering of ashes, will keep for a great length of time. 
Ho makes a statement, also, to the effect that some beans were 
preserved in a cavern in Ambracia from the time of King 
Pyrrhus until the Piratical War of Pompeius Maguus, a period 
of about two hundred and twenty years. 

The chick-pea is the only grain in which no insect will 
breed while in the granary. Some persons place upon the 
heaps of the leguminous grains pitchers full of vinegar and 
coated wdtlj pitch, a 8tratiim\)f ashes being laid beneath ; and 
Ihey fancy t^a/. if this is done, no injury will happen. Some, 
again, store them in vessels which have held salted provisions, 
with a coating of plaster on the top, while other persons aro 

** And so repel the attacks of insects.* 

13 This would not only spoil the flavour, but absolutely injure the corn 
as well. 

1* This also, if practised to any extent, would infallibly spoil the groin. 

» De Ee Bust. i. 57. 
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i» the habit spriukling lentils with vinegar scwted •with 
laser,** and, when drj^ giving them a covering of oil. But 
the most effectual method of all is ‘to get in everj^thing 
that 5^ou would preserve from injury at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction ; and hence it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to know, >vhen getting in the hhrvest, whether *it is 
for garnering or whether for immediate sale. If cut during the 
increase of the moon, grain will increase in size. 

CHAP. 74 . ( 31 .) — THE VINTAGE, AND THE WOEKS OP AUTUMN. 

In accordance with the ordinary divisions of the year, we 
now come to autumn, a period which extends from the setting 
of the Lyre to the autumnal equinox, and from that to the 
sotting of the Vergiliae and the beginning of winter.. In those 
intervals, the more important periods are marked the rising 
of the Horse to the people of Attica, in the evening of the day 
before the ides of August ; upon which day also the Dolphin 
sots in Egypt, and, according to Cicsar, in Italy. On the 
eleventh before the calends of September, the star called the 
Vintager begins to rise in the morning, according to Caesar’s 
reckoning, and to the people of. Assyria ; it announces the 
ripening of the vintage, a sure sign of which is the change of 
colour in the grape. On the fifth j)cfore the calends of Sep- 
tember, the Arrow sets in Assyria, and the Etesian wdnda cease 
to blow; on the nones*® of September, the Vintager rises in 
Egypt, and in the morning of that day, Arcturus rises to tho 
people of Attica : on tho same morning, too, the Arrow sets. 
On the fifth before ** the ides of September, according to Caesar, 
the She-(ioat rises in the evening ; and one half of Arcturus 
becomes visible on the day before** the ides of September, being 
portentous of boisterous weather for five days, both by land 
and sea. , 

The theory relative to the effects 'produced hj^ ArCturus, is 
stated in the following terms ; if showers prevail, it is said, at 
the setting of the Dolphin, they will,, not cease so long as 
Arcturus is visible. The departure of tho swallows may he 

** See B. six. c. 15 : also Columella, De Re Rust. B. ii. c. 10. 

Twelfth of August. Twenty-second of August 

** Twenty-eightli of August. Fifth of September. 

Ninth of September. ** Twelfth of September. 

“ See the Rutlens of Plautus, Prol. 1. 69. 
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looked upov as the sign of the rising of Arcturvs ; for if ovem. 
taken by it, they are sure to perish. 

On the sixteenth day before ** the calends of October, the 
Ear of Corn, which Virgo holds, rises to the people of Egypt in 
the morning, and by this day the Etesian winds have quite 
ceased to blow. AccoVding to Caesar, this constellation rises on 
the fourteenth ^ before the calends, and it affords its prognostics 
to the Assyrians on the thirteenth. On the eleventh before'-*^ 
the calends of October, the point of junction^ in Pisces disap- 
pears, and upon the eighth “ is the autumnal equinox. It isi 
a remarkable fact, and rarely the case, that Philippus, Callip- 
pus, Dositheus, Parmeniscus, Conon,*® Criton, Democritus, and 
Eudoxus, all agree that the She-Goat rises in the morning of 
the fourth before the calends of October, and on the third 
the Kids. On the sixth day before the nones of October, the 
Crown rises in the morning to the people of Attica, and upon 
the morning of the fifth,®® the Charioteer sets. On the fourth 
before®^ the nones of October, the Crown, according to Caesar’s 
reckoning, begins to rise, and on the evening of the day after 
is the setting of the constellation of the Kids. On the eighth 
before ®® the ides of October, according to Caesar, the bright 
star rises that shines in the Crown, and on the evening of the 
sixth before®® the ides the Vergiliae, rise. Upon the ides®’’^ of 
October, the Crown has wfiolly risen. On the seventeenth be- 
fore®® the calends of November, the Suculac rise in the evening, 
and on the day before tlie calends, according to Csosar’s reckon- 
ing, Arcturus sets, and the Sucula)®® rise witli the sun. In the 
evening of the fourth day before the nones of November, 
Arcturus sets. On the fifth before®^ the ides of November, 
Orion’s Sword begins to set; and on the third before Uio 
ides the Vergiliae pet. 

** Sixteentk of September., ^ Eigbtccntli of September. 

2® Twenty-firs^ of September Commissura. 

Twenty-fourth of September. 

Mentioned by Virgil^Eccl. iii. 1. 38, and by Propertius, Eleg. iv. 1. 

so Twenty-eightJi of September, Twenty-ninth of September. 

8* Second of October. Third of October. 

^ Fourth of October. ^ Eighth of October. 

Tenth of October. Fifteenth of October. 

Sixteenth of October. Or Hyades, see C. 66. 

Second of November, Ninth of November. 

*2 Eleventh of November. 
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In this interval of time, the rural operations consist in sowing 
r{f|[)e and turnipf, upon the days which have been mentioned on 
a previous occasion.*® The people in the country are of opinion, 
that it is not a good plan to sow rape after the departure of the 
stork ; but for my own part, I am of opinion that it should 
be sown after the Yulcanalia, and the earjy kind at the stune 
time as panic. After the setting of the Lyre, vetches should 
be sown, kidney-beans and hay-grass : it is generally recom- 
mended that this should be done wjiile the moon is in con- 
junction. This, too, is the proper time for gathering in thtj 
leaves : it is fair work for one woodman, to fill four baskets ** 
in the day. If the leaves are gathered while the moon is on 
the wane, they will not decay ; they ought not to be dry, 
however, wlien gathered. 

The ancients were of opinion, that the vintage is never ripe 
before the equinox ; but at the present day I find that it is 
gathered in before that pt;riod ; it will be as well, therefore, 
to give the signs and indications by which the proper moment 
may be exactly asc^Ttained. The rules for getting in the vin- 
tage are to tlie following effect: I^^ever gather the grape in a 
heated state,** or in other words, when the weather is dry, and 
before the ruins have fallen ; nor ought it to be gathered when 
covered with dew, — or in other words, when dews have fallen 
during the night, — nor yet before the dews have been dispelled 
by the sun. Commence the vintage when the bearing-shoots 
begin to recline upon the stem, or when, after a grtipe is re- 
moved from the bunch, the space left einj)ty is not filled up ; 
this being a sure proof that the berry has ceased to increase in 
size. It is of the greatest consequence to the grapej that it 
should be gathered while the moon is on the increase. Each 
pressing should fill twenty culci,*® that b(*ing the fair propor- 
tion. To fill twenty culci and vats*^ from twenty jugera of 
vineyard, a single press will bo enough. In pressing the grape, 
some persons use a single press-board, Sut it is 4 , better plan 
In c. 35 of this Book. 

« “ Frondarias fiscinas." These must have bee^i baskets of a very large 
size. The leaves were used for fodder. * 

This, Fee says, is diametrically opposite to the modern practice. 

The culeus^’* it is supposed, was of the same measure of capacity as the 
“ doliura,’*and held twenty amphorw. The “ pressura,” or “ pressing, ** was 
probably the utmost quantity that the pressing vat would hold at one tioie. 
“Lacus,’* 
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to employ two, however large the single ones may be. It is tin 
lengthy of them that is of the greatest conseqifbnce, and not fin 
thickness : if wide, hq^wever, they press the fruit all the better 
The ancients used to screw down the press-boards Avitli ropei 
and leather thongs, worked by levers. Within the last hundrec 
years the Greek press has been invented, with thick spira 
grooves running down the^® stem. To this stem there aix 
spokes attached, which project like the rays of a star, and b) 
means of wliich the stem is made to lift a box filled with stoncj 
— a method that is very highl)’- approved of. It is only withir 
the last two-and-twenty years, that a plan has been discoverer 
of employing smaller press-boards, and a less unwieldy press ; 
to effect this, the height has been reduced, and the stem of tlu 
screw placed in the middle, the whole pressure being concen 
traied upon broad planks placed over the grapes, w'hich an 
covered also with heavy weights above. 

This is the proper time forgathering fruit; the host moment 
for doing so is when it has begun to fall through ripeness, 
and not from the effects of the woatlicr. This is the season, 
too, for extracting the lees of wine, and for boiling defrutum 
this last must he done on a night when there is no moon, or it 
it is a full moon, iu the day-time. At other times of the year, 
it must be done either before the moon has risen, or after it 
has set. The grapes employed for this purpose should nevci 
bo gathered from a young vine, nor yet from a tree that 
grown iif a marsliy spot, nor sliould any grapes bo used but 
those that are perfectly ripe : the liquor, too, should never bo 
skimmed with anything but a leaf,“^ for if the vessel should 
happen' to be touched with wood, the liquor, it is generally 
thought, will have a burnt and smoky flavour. 

The proper time for the vintage is between the equinox and 
the setting of the Yergiliae, a period of forty-four days. It is 
a saying among the growers, that to pitch wdnc-vcssels after 
that day", inconsequence of the coldness of the weather, is only 
so much time lost. Still, however, 1 have seen, before now, 
persons gettjng inf the vintage on the calends of January 

*8 Mali rugis per coclcas bullantibus.” The whole of this passage? is 
full of difficulties. 

is a Tympana literally, drums.’* 

^ 50 Grape juice boiled down to one half ; see B. xiv. c. 9. 

’'ii Virgil mentions this in the Georgies, B i. 295,. Of course, it is no- 
thing but an absurd superstition. 

*2 First of January. 
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even, in consecjuence of tlic want of wine-vessels, and putting 
the must into receivers,® or else pouring the old wine out of 
its vessels, to make room for new li(|uor of a very doubtful 
qualit}^ This, however, happens not so often in consequence 
of an over-abundant crop, as through carelessness, ‘or else the 
avarice which leads people to wait for rise in prices. •* The 
method, that is adopted by the most economical managers, is 
to use the produce supplied by each year,® and this, too, is 
found in the end the most lucrative mode of proceeding. As 
for the other details relative to wines, they have been discussed 
at sufficient length already and it has been stated on a pre- 
vious occasion,® that as soon as the vintage is got in, the olives 
should at once be gathered, with other particulars relative 
to the olive after the setting of the Yergilise. 

CHAP. 75 . ( 32 .) — TITK REVOLUTIONS OF TUB MOON. 

I shall now proceed to add some necessary information re- 
lative to the moon, the winds, and certain signs and prognos- 
tics, in order that 1 may complete the observations 1 liave to 
make with reference to the sidereal system. Virgil® has even 
gone so far, in imitation of Democritus, as to assign certain 
operations to certain days® of the moon ; but my sole object 
shall be, as, indeed, it has been throughout this work, to con- 
sult that utility which is based upon’ a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of general principles. 

All vegetable productions are cut, gathered, and housed to 
more advantage while the moon is on the wane than while it 
is on the increase. ^Manure must never be touched except 
when the moon is on tlie wane ; and land iqust be* manured 
more particularly while the moon is in conjunction, or else at 
the first quarter. Take care to geld your boars, bulls, rams, 
and kids, while the moon is on the wane. Tut eggs under the 
lien at a new moon. ^Mako youn ditches in the night-time, 
when the moon is at full. Cover up the roots of tribes, while 
the moon is at full. AVhere the soil is humid, put in seed 

® Piscinis. * , 

® I. e. before getting in the iioxt year's crop. Of course, he alludes only 
to wines of an inferior elass, used Ihr domestic consumption. 

“ In B. xiv. In B. xv. c. 3. 

® Georg, i. 276. 

® In contradistinction to the two periods of full moon, and change of 
the moon, the only epochs in reference to it noticed by Pliny. 
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at the moon’s conjunction, and duriiip; the four days about 
that period. It is generally recommended, too, to give an airintj 
to corn and the logamiiwus grains, and to garner them, towards 
the end of the moon; to make seed-plots when the moon 
is above the horizon ; and to tread out the grape, to fell tim- 
ber,® and to do many ©ther things that have been mentioned 
in their respective places, when the moon is below it. 

The obs(Tvation of the moon, in general, as already ob- 
served in the Second Book,® is not so very easy, but what I 
am about here to state even rustics will be able to comprehend : 
so long as the moon is seen in the west, and during tlie earlier 
hours of the night, she will be on the increase, and one half 
of her disk will be perceived ; but when the moon is seen to 
rise at sun -set and opposite to the sun, so that they are both 
perceptible at the same moment, she will be at full. Again, 
as often as the moon rises in. the east, and does not give her 
light in the earlier hours of the night, but shows herself 
during a portion of the day, she will be on the wane, and ono 
half of her only will again be perc(*ptiblc : when the moon has 
ceased to be visible, she is in conjunction, a period known to 
us as interlunium.”® During the conjunction, the moon will 
be above the horizon the same time as the sun, for the whole 
of the first day ; on the second, she will advance upon the 
night ten-twelfths of an^hour and one- fourth of a twelfth 
on the third daj^ the sjime as on the second, and * * * so on 
in succession up to the fifteenth day, the same proportional parts 
of an hour being added each day. <)n the fifteenth day she will 
be above the horizon all night, an I below it all day. On the 
sixteenth, she will remain below the horizon ten-twelfths of 
an hour, and one-fourth of a twelfth, at the first hour of the 
night, and so on ui the same proportion day after day, up to 
the period of her ’conjunction ; and thus, the same time wliich, 
by remaining under tho: horizon, she withdraws from the first 
part of the flight, she will add to tho end of the night by 
remaining above the horizon. Her revolutions, too, will 
occupy thirty riays dne month, and tw’^enty-nine the next, anefe’ 
so on alternately. Such is the theory of' the revolutions of 
the moon. ' 

® In Chapters 6, 7, 8 and 11. 

Or “between moons.” The’“ change of the moon,*' as we call it. 

51 J minutes. 
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Chap. 76.] 

CHAP. 7i. (33.) — THE THEOEY OF THE WINDb. 

The theory of the winds® is of a somewhat more intricate 
nature. After observing the quarter in which the sun rises 
on any given day, at the sixth® hour of the day take your 
position in such a manner as to have the point of the suh’s 
rising on your left ; you will then have the south directly 
facing you, and the north at your back : a line drawn through 
a field in this -direction® is ccdled the “ cardinal”® line. The 
observer must then turn round, so as to look upon his shadow, 
for it will be behind him. * Having thus changed his position, 
so as to bring tlie point of the sun’s rising on that day to the 
right, and that of his setting to the left, it will be the sixth 
hour of the day, ^ at the moment when the shadow straight 
before him is the shortest. Through the middle of this 
shadow, taken lengthwise, a furrow must be traced in the 
ground with a hoe, or else a line drawn with ashes, some 
twenty feet in length, say ; in the middle of this line, or, in 
other words, at the tenth foot in it, a small circle must then 
be described: to this circle we may give the name of the 
** umbilicus,” or ** navel.” That point in the line which lies 
on the side of the head of the shadow will be the point from 
which the north wind blows. You who are engaged in prun- 
ing trees, be it your care that the incisions made in the wood 
do not face this point j nor should the vine- trees® or the vines 
have this aspect, except in the climates of Africa,® Cyrenae, or 
Egypt. When the wind blows, too, from this point, you must 
never plough, nor, in fact, attempt any other of the operations 
of which we shall have to make mention.® * 

That part of the line which lies between the umbilicus and 
the feet of the shadow will look towards the south, and indi-^ 
cate the point from which the south wind® blows, . to which, 
as already mentioned,™ the Greeks havp, given the name of 
Notus. ,Whcn the wind comes from this quarter, • you, hus- 
bandman, must never fell wood or touch the vine. In Italy 

• 

® Many of bis statements are drawn from Aristotle’s Treatise, De 
Mundo.’* ® (|ur mid-day. 

® From due north to due south. Gardo. 

® “ Arbusta.” The, trees on which the vines were trained. 

® L e. the north-west of Africa ; the Roman province so called. 

In the next Chapter.* ® Ventus Auster. 

In B. ii. c. 46. 

VpL. IV. 
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this .wind* is either humid or else of a biirr\mg heat, and^ii 
Africa* it is accompanied with inte nse heat'^ and line clear 
weather. In Italy the bearing branches should be trained to 
face this quarter, but the incisions made in the trees or vine*s 
when pruned must never face it. Let those bo on their guard 
against this wind upon the four’'* days at the rising of flic 
Vergilioc, who are engaged^'in planting the olive, as well as 
those who are employed in the operations of grafting or ino- 
culating. 

It will be as well, too, here to give some advice, in reference 
to the climate of Italy, as to certain prccaiitions to be observed 
at certain hours of the da3^ You, woodman, must never lop 
the branches in the middle of the day ; and you, shepherd, 
w'hen you see midday approaching in summer, and the shadow 
. gradually decreasing, drive your Hocks from out of the sun 
into some well-sliuded spot. When you lead the flocks to pas- 
ture in summer, let them face the west before midday,’'* and 
after that time, the cast: if this prccaulion is not adopted, 
calamitous results will ensue; the same, too, if the flocks arc 
led in winter or spring to pastures covered with dew. Xor 
must you let them feed witli their faces to tlic north, as already 
mentioned;^* for the win'd wdll either close thcir eyes or else 
make tliem bleared, and they wdll die of looseness. If yo\i wish 
to have females,’'* you should let the dams have their faces to- 
'wards the north while being covered. 

CHAP. 77. (34.) — tuk laying out op lands according to tuk 

POINTS OP THE WIND. 

Wo have already stilted’® that the umhilicns should be de- 
scribed in tho middle of the line. Let another line he drawn 
transversely through the middle of it, and it will be found to 
run from due east to duo west ; a trench cut through the land 
in accordance with tlfls line is known by tho name of docii- 
maiius.’' "I’wo other lines must then bo traced obliquely 
across them in t]ie form of the letter X, in such a way as to 

u ^ 

Incendia. 

See 13. xvii. c. 2. « See B. viii. c. 75. 

He seems to be in error here, as he has nowhere made mention of I hi? 

Aristotle, on the other hand, and Columella, 13. vii. c. 3, say “ 

Sec also 13. viii. c. 72, where males are mentioned in connection with t!i 
north- wind. Also the next Chapter in this Book. 

In the last Chapter 
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cun exactly from right and loft of tlie northern poinj; to left 
and riglit of tlie southern one. Al^ these lines must pass 
through the centre of the umbilicus, and all must be of corre- 
sponding huigth, and at equal distances. This method should 
always b6 adopted in laying out land; or if it should be Idund 
necessary to employ it frequently^ a plan” of it may be made 
in wood, sticks of equal huigth mdng li.xed uj)on the surliice 
of a small tambour,’'* but perfectly round. In the inetliod 
which 1 am here explaining, it is necessary to point out one 
j)recaution that must always be ohs(Tved by those who are 
unacquainted with the subject. Tlui point that must be V(U‘i- 
hod lirst of all is the south, as that is always the same ; bu.t 
the sun, it must b(; remembered, rises every day at a point in 
the heavens different to that of his rising on^the day before, 
so tliat tlie east must never be taken as the basis for tracing 
the lines. 

Having now ascertained tlio various points of tlie hcavom^, 
the extremity of the line that is nearest to the north, but lying 
to the east of it, will indicate the solstitial rising, or, in other 
words, the rising of the sun on the longest day, as also the 
point from which the wind Aipiilo’® blows, known to tlie (j reeks 
by the name of Jloreus. You should plant all trees and vines 
lacing this point, but take care neve? to plough, or sow corn, 
or plant in seed plots, while this wind is blowing, for it has the 
(‘fleet of diyiiig up and blasting the roots of the lr(*e3 while 
biujjg traii.sp lull ted. lie taught in time — one thing is good fbr 
growii-trees, another for them while tlu'y are but young. Hur 
have I forgotten the fact, that it is at this point of thtf heavens 
that the (Ireeks place the wdnd, to which tluiy give the name 
of Cmcias ; Aristotle, a man of most extensive learning, who 
has as.sigued to Ciecias this position, explains lhat it is in con- 
secpience of the convexity of the eartli| that Aquilo blow's in 
ail opposite direction to tlie wind called Afriens. t 

The agriculturist, liowever, has iiotliiiig to fear from Aquilo, 
in respect to the operations before meiiiiimed,^^ all the year 
through ; for this wind is softened by the siiu in the middle of 

Very similar to onr compass, out aescribing only eight points ot 
the wind, instciul of thiriy two. 

“ Tympanum,” a Jiiiiii, similar in shape to our tambourines or vht 
kettlo.druni.s. 

See U. ii. c. 46. 
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the suminer, and, changing its name, is knowA‘ hy that of 
sias.®® When you feel the cold, then, be on your guard ; for, 
whatever the noxious effects that are attributed to Aquilo, the 
more sensibly will they be felt wdien the wind blows from due 
noivih. In Asia, Greece, Spain, the coasts of Italy, Campania, 
and Apulia, the trees that support the vines, as well as the 
vines themselves, should have an aspect towards the north-east. 
If you wish to have male produce, let the flock feed in such 
a way, that this wind may have the opportunity of fecunda- 
ting the male, whose office it is to fecundate the females. The 
wiud Africus, known to the Greeks by the name of Libs, blows 
from the south-west, the opposite point to Aquilo; when 
animals, after coupling, turn their heads towards this quarter,®^ 
you may be siirp that female produce has been conceived. 

The third lino from the north, which we have drawn trans- 
versely through the shadow, and called by the name of ** de- 
cumaniis,” will point due cast, and from this quarter the wind 
Subsolanus blows, by the Greeks called Apeliotes. It is to 
this point that, in healthy localities, farm-houses and vineyards 
are made to look. This wind is accompanied with soft, gentle 
showers ; Favonius, however, the wind that blows from due 
west, the opposite quarter to it, is of a drier nature ; by the 
Greeks it is known as Zephyrus. Cato has reconiinended that 
olive-yards should look due west. It is this wind that begins 
the spring", and opens the earth ; it is moderately cool, but 
healthy. As soon as it begins to prevail, it indicates that the 
time has arrived for pnming the vine, weeding the corn, plant- 
ing trees, grafting fruit-trees, and trimming the olive; for its 
breezes are productive of the most nutritious effects. 

The fourth line from the north, and the one that lies nearest 
the south on thft eastern side, will indicate the point of the 
sun^s rising at the winter , solstice, and the wind Voltumus, 
known by the name of Eurus to the Greeks. This wind is 
worm and dr}’-, and beehives and vineyards, in the climates of 
Italy and the Gallic provinces, should face this quarter. 
Directly opposite to Voltumus, the wind Corns blows ; it in- 
dicates the point of the sun’s retting at the summer solstice. 

Or the “ summer’' wind. 8i Africus, or south-west. 

*2 Or, according to our mode of exj rcssion, the “ second,” or ** next 
hut one.” 

w Or, as we say, the third.' 
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(Ijad lies on thc^cstern side next to the north. ]3}>thc Greeks 
it is called Argestes, and is one of the very coldest of the winds, 
which, in fact, is the case with all the winds that blow from tlie 
north ; this wind, too, brings hailstorms with it, for which 
reason it is necessary to be on our guard against it no less than 
the north. If Yolturnus begins to blow* from a clear quifrter 
of the heavens, it will not last till night; but if it is Subso- 
lunus, it will prevail for the greater part of the niglit. What- 
ever the wind that may happen to be blowing, if it is accom- 
panied by heat, it will be sure to last for several days. The 
earth announces tlie approach of Aquilo, by drying on a suddiai, 
while on the approach of Austcr, the surface becomes moist 
without any apparent cause. 

CHAP. 78. (35.) — PROGNOSTICS DKBIVED F«OM THE SUN. 

Having now explained the theory of the winds, it seems to 
me the best plan, in order to avoid any rijpetition, to pass on lo 
the other signs and prognostics that are indicative of a change 
of W'eather. I find, too, that this is a kind of knowledge that 
greatly interested Virgil,*^ for he mentions the fact, that during 
the harvest even, he has often seen the winds engage in a 
combat that was absolutely ruinous to the improvident agri- 
culturist. There is a tradition, too, „ to the effect that Demo- 
critus, already mentioned, w'hcn his brother Daniasus was get- 
ting in his harvest in extremely liot weather, entreated him to 
leave the rest of the crop, and house with all haste that which 
littd been cut ; and it was only within a very few hours that 
liis prediction was verified by a most violent storm. , On the 
other hand, it is particularly recommended never to plant reeds 
except when rain is impending, and only to sow corn just be- 
fore a shower ; we shall therefore briefiy touch upon the prog- 
nostics of this description, making^ enquiry more particularly 
into those among them that have been* found the most useful. 

In the first place, then, Ave will consider thosb prognostics 
of the weather which are derived from thg 8un.“ If the sun is 
bright at its rising, and not burning hot, it is indicative of fine 

Georg, i. 313, et seq. 

** 89 e])e ego, qiium flavis messorem induccret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hordca culmo, 

Omnia ventorarn concurrere proelia vidi.’* 

See tlic Treatise of Tlieoplirastus on the Trognoslics of tlie Weather. 
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M’calher, Life if jJalc, it anuouyccs wintiy weather accompaniec^ 
Avitli liaii. If the sim is bright and clear when it sets, and 
if it rises with a similar appearance, tlio more assured of line 
weather may we feel ourselves. If it is hidden in clouds at 
its rising, it is indicative of rain, and of wind, when the clouds 
are of a reddish colour just before sunrise ; if black clouds Jire 
intermingled with the red ones, they betoken rain as avcII. 
AVhen the sun’s rays at its rising or sotting appear to unite, 
rain)’ weather may be looked for. When the clouds are red at 
sunset, they give promise^ of a fine day on the morrow ; but 
if, at the sun’s rising, the clouds are dispersed in various fpiar- 
lers, some to the south, and some to the north-east, even though 
the heavens in tlie vicinity of the sun may be bright, they arc 
significant of rain and wind. If at the sun’s rising or set- 
ting, its rays apjicar contracted, they announcti tlie approach of 
a shower. If it rains at sunset, or if the sun's rays attract tlio 
clouds towards them, it is portentous of stormy weather on the 
following day. When the sun, at its rising, does not emit 
vivid rays, although there are no clouds siuTomiding it, rain 
may be expected. If before sunrise the clouds collect into 
dense masses, they are portentous of a violent storm ; but if 
they arc repelled from the east and travel westward, they in- 
dicate lino weather. Wlien clouds are seen surrounding the 
face of the sun, the less the light they leave, the more violent 
the tempest will be : but if they form a double circle round 
the sun, the storm will be a dreadful one. If this takes place 
a1 sunrise or sunset, and the clomls assinno a,rcd hue, the ap- 
pi oacli of, a most viohmt storm is announced : and if the clouds 
liang over the face of the sun without surrounding it, tliey 
presage wind from the (juarter from wliicli they arc drifting, 
and rain as well, if they come from the soutli. 

If, at its rising, the sun is surrounded with a circle, wind 
may be looked for in thef (piarter in which the circle breaks ; 
but if it disappears equally tliroiighoiit, it is indicative of lino 
weather. If the suq at its rising throws out its rays afar 
through the cl6iids, and the middle of its disk is clear, there 
Avill be rain ; and if its rays are^^een before it rises, both rain 
and wind as well. If a white circle is seen round the sun at 
its setting, there will be a slight storm in the night ; but if tliere 

This, Fee observes, is confirmed by experience. Aralus, as translated 
by Avieuus, states to a similar cifcct. 
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i^a mist around Jit, the storm will be more vioh'nt. Jf the sun 
is pale at sunset, there will be wind, and if there is,a dark 
circle round it, high winds will arise imthe quarter in which 
the circle breaks. 

CHAP. 79. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM THE MOON. 

• » 

The prognostics derived from the moon, assort their right to 
occupy our notice in the second place. . In Egypt, attention is 
paid, more particularly, to the fourth day of tlie moon. If, 
Avhcn the moon rises, slie shines with a pure bright light, it is 
g(jnerally supposed that w'C shall have line weather ; but if she 
is red, there will bo wind, and if of a swarthy*’ hue, rain. If 
upon the fifth day of the moon her horns are obtuse, they are 
always indicative of rain, but if sharp and erect, of wind, and 
this on tlie fourth day of the moon more particpl^rly. If her 
northern horn is pointed and erect, it portends wind ; and if it 
is the low’or horn that prc'sents this. a])pcarance, the wind will 
be from the south ; if botJi of them are erect, there will be 
high winds in the night. If upon the fourth day of the moon 
she is surrounded by a red circle, it is portentous of wind and 
]’ain. 

In Varro we find it stated to the following effect : — “ If, at. 
the fourth day of the moon, her horns are erect, there will be 
great storms at sea, unless, indeed, she has a circlet®* around lier, 
and that circlet unblemished; for by that sign we are informed 
that there w'ill bo no stormy weather before full modn. If, at 
the full moon, one lialf of her disk is clear, it is indicative of 
fine weather, hut if it is red, of wind, and if black, of rain. If 
a darkness comes over the face of the moon, covered with clouds, 
in whatever quarter it hieaks, from that quarter wind may be 
expected. If a twofold circle surrounds the moon, the storm 
Avill be more violent, and even more so still, if there are three 
circles, or if they are black, broken, and^disjointod. If the new:, 
moon at her rising has the upper liorn obscured, there will bo a 
prevalence of rainy weather, whan she is on the wane ; but if 
it is the lower horn that is obscured, there *\vill be rain before 
full moon ; if, again, the moon is darkened in the middle of her 
disk, there will be rain, when sAe is at full. If the moon, when 
full, has a circle round her, it indicates wind from the quarter 
in the circle which is the brightest; but if at her rising the 
So Virgil, Georg, i. 427. ®« Coronam. 
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horns are pbtuse, they are portentous of a frightful tempest. 
lfi wh^ti the west wind prevails, the moon does not make her 
appearance before hen fourth day, there will be a prevalence 
of stormy weather throughout the month. If on the sixteenth 
day the moon has a bright, flaming appearance, it is a presage 
of violent tempests.”* 

There are eight different epochs of the moon, or periods at 
which she makes certain angles of incidence with the sun, and 
most persons only notice the prognostics derived from the 
moon, according to the places which they occupy between these 
angles. Tlie periods of these angles are the tliird day, the 
seventh, the eleventh, the fifteenth, the nineteenth, the twenty- 
third, the twenty-seventh, and that of the conjunction. 

CHAP. 80. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM THE STARS. 

In the third rank Ynust be placed the prognostics derived 
from the stars. These bodies are sometimes to be seen shooting 
to and fro when this happens, winds immediately ensue, 
in that part of the heavens in which the presage has been 
afforded. Wiicn the heavens are equally bright throughout 
their whole expanse, at the periods previously mentioned,®® the 
ensuing autumn will bo fine and cool. If the spring and sum- 
mer have passed not without some rain, the autumn will be 
fine and settled,*^ and there will be but little wind : when the 
autumn is fine, it makes a windy winter. When the bright- 
ness of the stars is suddenly obscured, though without “ clouds 
or fog, violent tempests may be expected. If numerous stars 
are seen to shoot, leaving a white track behind them, they 
presage wind from that quarter.®^* If they follow in quick suc- 
cession from the same quarter, the wind will blow steadily, 
but if from various quarters of the lieavens, the wind wdll shift 
in sudden gusts and squalls. If circles are seen to surround 
any of the planets, thqre v/ill be rain.®^ In the constellation 

8® Seo B. ii. c. 6 and c. 36. In c. 69 of this Book 

“ Densum.” F6e s^ys that this is in general confirmed by experience. 

8® This results. Fee says, from tiie presence of thin, aqueous vapours, 
which portend a change in the atmosphere. 

8* Fee attributes this phaenomcnon^io hydrosulphiiric gas, ignited in the 
air by an electric spark. The notion that these meteors are stars, was 
prevalent to a very recent period. 

To which they proceed. 

8^ This, Fee says, is confirmed by experience. 
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of Cancer, the^e are two small stars to be seen, known as the 
Aselli,^ the small space that lies between them being occupied 
by a cloudy appearance, which is know as the Manger when 
this cloud is not visible in a clear sky, it is a presage of a 
violent storm. If a fog conceals from our view the one of these 
stars which lies to the north-east, there Will be high winds from 
the south ; but if it is the star which lies to the south that is so 
obscured, then the wind will be from the north-east. The 
rainbow, when double, indicates the approach®’ of rain; but 
if seen after rain, it gives promise, though by no means a cer- 
tain one, of fine weather. Circular clouds around some of the 
stars are indicative of rain. 

CHAP. 81. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM THUNDER. 

When, in summer, there is more thunder* than lightning, 
wind may be expected from that quarter ; but if, on the other 
hand, there is not so much thunder as lightning, there will be 
a fall of rain. When it lightens in a clear sky, there will bo 
rain, and if there is thunder as well, stormy weather ; but if 
it lightens from all four quarters of the heavens, there will 
be a dreadful tempest. When it lightens from the north-east 
only, it portends rain on the following day ; but when from 
the north, wind may be expected from that quarter. When it 
lightens on a clear night from the* south, the west, or the 
north-west, there will be wind and rain from thope quarters. 
Thunder®® in the morning is indicative of wind, and at midday 
of rain. 


CHAP. 82. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM CLOUD®. 

When clouds are seen moving in a clear sky, wind may be 
expected in the quarter from which they procyiied ; but if they 
accumulate in one spot, as they approach the sun they will 
disperse. If the clouds are disper^d by a north-east wind, it 
is a presage of high winds, but if by a wind from'the south, of 
rain. If at sunset the clouds cover the heavens on either side 
of the sun, they are indicative of tempest ; if they are black 
and lowering in the east, they^ threaten rain in the night, but 
if in the west, on the following day. If the clouds spread in 

M Or « Little Asses.’ ^ ^ Praesppia. 

^ This, as remarks, is consistent with experience. 

** This, Fee remarks, appears to be consistent with general experience. 
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largo numbers from the east, like fleeces of wool in appearance, 
they indicate a continuance of rain for the nekt three days.*’ 
When the clouds settle on the summits of the mountains,®® there 
will bo stormy weatlier; but if the clouds clear away, it will 
be fine. When the clouds -are white and lowering, a hail- 
storih, generally knonn as a ‘‘ white tempest, is close at 
liand. An isolated cloud, however small,* though seen in a 
clear sky, announces wind and storm. 

CHAP. 83. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED PROM MISTS. 

Mists descending from the summits of mountains, or from the 
heavens, or settling in the vallies,® give promise of fine weather. 

CHAP. 84. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM FIRE KINDLED BY MAN. 

!N*ext to those are the prognostics that arc derived from fire 
kindled upon the earth.^ If the flames are psllid, and emit a 
murmuring noise, they are considered to presage stormy 
weather ; and fungi upon the burning wick of the lamp are a 
sign of rain.® If the flame is spiral and flickering, it is an in- 
dication of wind, and the same is the case when the lamp- goes 
out of itself, or is lightc'd with difficulty. So, too, if the snuff 
hangs down, and sparks gather upon it, or if the burning coals 
adhere® to vessels tak(*n from off the fire, or if the fire, when 
covered up, sends out hot embers or emits sparks, or if the cin- 
ders gather into a mass upon the hearth, or the coals burn 
bright and glowing. 

CHAP. 85. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM WATER. 

There are certain prognostics, too, that may be derived from 

^ Theophrastus states to a similar effect, and it is confirmed by the ex- 
perience ol' those who live in mountainous countries. 

1 We still hear of the “ white squalls” of the Mediterranean. * 

2 “ * Behold, there ariseth^ a kttle cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 

hand.’ And ^t came to pass in the meanwhile, that the heaven was 

black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain,” — 1 Kings, xviii. 
44, 45. 

2 The truth of ithis, l‘ee says, he bas personally (Experienced in the 
rallies of the Alps. * Tcrreni ignes. 

^ This, and the other phocnomena h&,'C mentioned, result, as Fee says, 
from the hygrometric state of the air. Virgil mentions this appearance on 
the wick of the lamp, (reorg. i. 392. 

* Fee thinks that this indicates fine weather rather than rain, as show- 
ing a pure state of the atmosphere. 
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If, whcR^the sea is calm, the water ripples iothc liar- 
boiir, with a hollow, murmuring noise, it is a sign of 4win(i, 
inid if in winter, of rain as Avell. If the coasts and shores re- 
(;cho while tlio sea is calm, a violent tempest may be expected ; 
and the same when the sea, though calm, is heard to roar, or 
throws up foam and bubbling spray. , If sea pulmones’ aVe 
to be seen floating on the surface, they are portentous of stormy 
weather for many days to come. Veiy frequently, too, tlie sea 
is seen to swell in silence, and more so than when ruffled by an 
ordinary breeze ; this is an indication that the Avinds are at 
A\'ork Avithin its bosom alread}', 

CHAP. 86. — PROGNOSTICS DKIHA’^EI) FROM TEMPESTS THEMSELVES. 

The reverberations, too, of the mountains, and tlie roaring 
of the forests, are indicative of certain phsciiomena; and the 
same is the case when the leaves are seen to quiver,® without 
a, bn^atli of Avind, the downy filaments of the poplar or thorn 
to float in the air, and leathers to skim along the surface of 
the water,® In champaign countries, the storm gives notice of 
its approach by that peculiar muttering Avhich precedes it ; 
while the murmuring that is heard in the hea\"cns affords us no 
doubtful presage of Avhat is to come. 

• 

CHAP. 87. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM AQUATIC ANIMALS, 
AND BIRDS. 

The animals, too, afford us certain presages ; dolphins, for 
instance, sporting in a calm sea, announce wind in tlie quarter 
from which they make their appearance.^ When they throw 
up the water in a billoAvy sea, they announce the approach of 
a calm. The loligo,'*'* springing out of the Arater, shell-fish 
adhering to various objects, sea-uiyhins fastening by their 
stickles upon the sand, or else burroAvin^ in it, arc so many iu- 

’ Sea.“ lungs ” See B. ix. c. 71. ® Ludentia. 

® Virgil mentions these indications, Georg, i. 363-9. • 

10 “ Suns fragor.” The winds, Fee remarks, however violent they may 
he, make no noise unless they meet n4th an obstacle which arrests their 
onward progress. 

11 Theophrastus, Cicero, and Plutarch state to a similar effect ; and it 
is corroborated by the experience of most mariners. 

1* The ink -fish *, Sepia loligo of Liniiipus. See B. ix. c. 21. 
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dications «of stormy weather: the same, too, '^hen frogs*’ crojik 
more than usual, or coots*^ make a chattering in the morning. 
Divers, too, and ducks, wlieii they clean their feathers with 
the bill, announce high winds; which is the case also wlienthe 
aquatic birds unite in flocks, cranes make for Uie interior, and 
divers*^ and sea-me^s forsake the sea or the creeks. Cranes 
when they fly aloft in silence announce fine weather, and so 
does the owlet,*® when it screeches during a shower ; but if it 
is heard in fine weather, it presages a storm. Havens, too, 
when they croak with a sort of gurgling noise and shake their 
feathers, give warning of the ap[)roach of wind, if their 
note is continuous : but if, on the other hand, it is smothered, 
and only heard at broken intervals, we may expect rain, ac- 
companied with high wdnds. Jackdaws, when they return 
late from feeding, give notice of stormy weather, and the same 
with the white birds,” wdien they unite in flocks, and the 
land birds, when they descend with cries to the water and 
besprinkle themselves, the crow more particularly. The 
swallow,*® too, when it skims along the surface of the water, 
BO near as to ripple it every now and then with its wings, and 
the birds that dwell in the trees, wdien they hide themselves 
in their nests, afford similar indications ; geese, too, when 
they set up a continuous gabbling,” at an unusual time, and 
the heron, “ when it sta'nds moping in the middle of the sands. 

CBAP. 88. — niOGNOSTICS DEIUVED FBOJI QUADRUPEDS. 

Nor, indeed, is it surprising that the aquatic birds, or any 
birds, in fact, should have a perception of the impending 

Virgil says the same, Georg, i. 378. 

” “ Fulicie.” See li. x. c. 61, and H. xi. c. 44. 

** Virgil says the same of the diver, or didupper, Georg, i. 361 ; and Lucan, 
Pharsalia, v. 553. 

” Both Theophrastus ard .dSlian mention this. 

” It is not known what bird is here alluded to, but F5e is probably 
right in suggesting a sort of sea-mew, or gull. 

” This is still considered a prognostic of rain. Fee says that the swal- 
low descends thus near to the surface to catch the insects on tlie wing, 
which are now disabled from rising by the hygrometric state of the atmo- 
sphere. '' 

” This is confirmed by experience. 

*0 On the contrary, Lucan says (Pharsalia, B. v. 1. 549), that on the ap- 
proach of rain, the licron soars m the upper regions of the uir ; and Virgil 
says the same, Georg, i. 364. 
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Changes of the atmosphere. Sheep, however, when^they skip 
and frisk with their clumsy gambols,*^ afford us similar, prog- 
nostics ; oxen, when they snuff upwards towards the sky, and 
lick*'** themselves against the hair ; unclean swine, when they 
tear to pieces the trusses of hay that are put for other ani- 
mals bees, when, contrary to their natifral habits of indhs- 
try, they keep close within the hive; ants, when tlmy hurry 
to and fro, or are seen carrying forth their eggs ; and earth- 
worm s,** emerging from their holes — all these indicate ap- 
proaching changes in the weather. 

CHAP. 89. — rnooxotfrics dekived fkom plants. 

It is a well-known fact, that trefoil bristles up, audits leaves 
stand erect, upon the approach of a tempest. ' » 


CHAP. 90. — PROGNOSTICS DBIUVED PROM POOD. 

At our repasts, too, and upon our tables, when we see the 
vessels sweat in which the viands are served, and leave marks 
upon the side-board,"^ it is an indication that a dreadful storm 
is impending. 


Summary.— llcmarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
two thousand and sixty. 


Eoman authors quoted.— Massuriiis Sabinus,** Cassius He- 
miiia,‘‘^’ Verrius Flaccus,*® L. Piso,*® Cornelius Celsus,^ Turra- 
nius GraciUs,®^ D. Silanus,^^ M. Varro,^® Cato the Censor,®^ 
Scrofa/'** the Sasemae,*^ father and son, Domitius Calvinus,*^ 


Indecordl lascivia. 

Pee suggests tlmt they probably do Sfiiis to diminigh the electric fluid 
with which the air is charged. 

Alienos sibi nmnipulos. 

** This is confirmed by common experience. , 

“ Repositoriis.” See B. xix. c, 13, and B. xxx. c. 49. ^ 

** See end of B. vii. * ^ See end of B. xii. 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. vii. Sec end of B. iii. 

Sec end of B. xiv, ** See end of B. ii. 

** See end of B. iii. Sec end of B. xi. 

See end of B. x. Sec end of B. xi. 
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Hygiiiua^?® Virgil,^® Trogus,^® Ovid/* Grrcci|ius/® Columolli\,‘- 
TuboiK),^^ L. Tarutius/® wlio wrote in Greek on the IStaivs 
CaBsar'*® tlio Dictiitoif who wrote upon tlie Stars, Sergiia 
Pauliis,^’ Sabinas Fabianus,^® M. Cicero/® Calpurnius Bassus,’” 
Ateius Capito/^ Mamilius Sura,“ Attius,“ who wrote tin 
rfaxidica. 

Eokkign' AUTiroiis QUOTED. — Ilosiod,®^ Tlic'ophrastiiP,“ Aris- 
totle,®® Democritus,®’ Xing lliero,®® King Attains riiiloiiietor,'' 
King Archelaiis,®® Archytas,®* Xenophon,®' Ainphilochus®® oJ 

38 S(;e pnd of R. iii. 39 g^'c end of li. vii. 

Soc end of B. vii. 

A iisitivo of Suhiio, in the country of the Peligni, and one of tlif 
greatest poets of the Augustan age. ft is most probable that his “ Fasti” 
was rxtonsively eonsiilted by Pliny in the compilation of the present Boid:. 
Six Books of tiiC'tpasti have come down to us, but tin; remaining six huv: 
pcrislied, if, indeed, they were ever written, wliieli has been doubted b) 
many of the learned. 

See cud of B. xiv. *3 See end of B. viii. 

S(!o cud of B. ii. Tt is supposed that there wore several writers <»l 
this name, but it is impossible to say with certainty which of them is tlie 
one here referred to. It is probable, however, that it is either L. Ablins 
Tubero, the friend of Cicero, or else Q. jEUus Tubero, his son, tliat is* 
alluded to. 

Tj. Tarutius Firmianus, a matbematieian and astronomer, and a 
friend and contemporary of Cic(uo and M. Varro. At tbo reqiu'st of the 
latter, he took the horoscope of Koniulus. It is generally supposed that 
be was of Ktruscan descent. 

■*8 The founder of the imperial dignity at Romo. Ilis Commcntario.j 
arc the only work written by him that has conuj down to ns. His trea- 
tise on the Stars, which Pliny frequently quote's throughout this Book, 
was probably written under the inspection of the astronomer, Sosigenes. 

Sec end of H. ii. 

*8 Nothing is known of this writer. Tt has hoc n suggested, how<;ver, 
tliat he may liavo been the same person as Papiriiis Fabiaiius, mentioned 
at the end of J3. ii.‘ 

See cinl of B. vii. 3® See end of B. xvi. 

3* Sec end of B.. iii. *' See eiid of B. x. 

33 L. Aceiue, or Attius, an early Roman tragic poet, and the son of a 
freedman, born about u.c. 170. Ilis tragedies were cbietly imitations from 
the Greek. lie is highly praised by Cicero. The “ Praxidica” here men- 
lionwl, is probiVbly the same as the “ Praginatica" spoken of by Aldus 
Gellius, B. XX. e. 3. Only some fragments of his 'Trageilies are left. 

^ See end of B. vii. 3j gup c,i,[ of jii^ 

M Sec end of B. ii. 37 g^.e gmi „f 

*8 See end of B. viii. 39 g^o ond of B. viii. 

80 See end of B. viii. 8^ Seo end of B. viii. 

•3 Sec end of B, iv. *3 g^e end of B. viii. 
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^Athens, Aiia^iipolis®^ of Thasos, Aristopliancs®* of iMik'tna, 
Apollo(lorus“ of Loiiinos, Antigomis®’ of CynioD, Agatlioclos*^^ of 
Chios, Apollonius®^ of IVrg/tmus, Aristander'® of Atlioiis, I3ac- 
cliius^^ of Miletus, ]3ioiv‘^ of Soli, Chocreas^* of Athens, Clise- 
ristus’'^ of Athens, Diodorus^^ of Prioiic, Dion"® of Colophon, 
Epigenes” of Ehodes, Euagou’® of TRasos, Euplironius'® of 
Athens, Androtiou®® who wrote on Agriculture, ^schrion®' 
who wrote on Agriculture, Lysimachus®- who wrote on Agri- 
culture, Dionysius®* who translated Mago, Diophanes®* who 
made an Epitome from Dionysius, Thales,®® Kiidoxiis,®® Philip- 
pus,®^ Calippus,®® Dositlieus,®'* Parmcniscus,®® Metoii,®* Critou,''- 

See end of B. ix. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. Sec end of B. viii. 

Sec end of B. viii. Sec end of B. viii.' 

See end of B. viii. '* Sec end of B. viii. 

7- See end of B. vi. Sec end of B. viii, 

"I See end of B. xiv. See end of B, xv. 

''5 See end of B. viii. See end of B. ii. 

*** Sec end of B. x. Sec end of B. viii. 

See end of B viii. ®* See end of B. viii. 

Sec end of B. viii. Sec end of B. xii. 

See end of 13. viii. 

Of Miletus, the most ancient of the Greek ,pliiIosophers, and tlie 
founder of the I oiiiaii school of Philosophy, lie is said to liave written 
upon tho Solstice and the Pquiuox, and a work on Astronomy, in verso, 
wjLs also attributed to him. it is, howovci\ more generally believed, tluit 
he left no written works behind him, and that those attributed to him 
weie forgeries. ^ See end of B. ii*. 

All astronomer of ]\rcdama, or Mcdma, in Magna Gr.Tcia, and a dis- 
ciple of Plato, lie is saiil to have written a treatise on the winds, and 
1‘lutarcU states that lie deinoiistratcd the figure of the moon. 

All astronomer of ('yzieus, and a friend of Aristotle, whoni be assisted 
in eolnplcting the di.scoveries of Kudoxus. He invented the cycle of 
seventy-six years, called after him tho Calippic. 

Of Coloniis, a geometrician, to whom Archimedes dedicated bis 
works on the sphere and cylinder, and on spirals. 

A grammarian, who is supposed *to have written a commentary on 
Aratus. Varro, De Idng. Lat. x. 10, speaks of him m making the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of words to be eight in number. 

A famous astronomer of Atlums, to whom .'ilie discovery of the cycle 
of nineteen years lias been attributed. 

There were several learned men of this name, but it appears iiniios- 
siblo to say whicli of them is tlio one liere alluded to ; probably it is cither 
tlie Pythagorean pliilosoplicr of Aigae, who wroto on Predestination, or 
elso the historian, a native of Pieria in Macedonia. There was also an 
astronomer of this name, a native of Is^axos, and a friend of Eudoxus of 
Ciiidos. 
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CEnopides,*^ Zenon,** Euctemon,“ Harpaliis,?® Hecatacus,*^ 
Anaximander,*® Sosigenes,*® Hipparchus,' Aratus,* Zoroaster,® 
Archibius,® 

^ A famous astronomer, a native of Chios. He is said to have claimed 
the discovery of the obliquity of the Ecliptic. 

i^robably Zenqn of Elea, one of the most famous philosophers of 
antiquity. All of his works had perished at a very early period. 

An Athenian astronomer, the friend and assistant of Meton, about 
430 B.C. 

An astronomer mentioned by Censorinus, as having corrected the in- 
tercalation of Gleostratus. Nothing further appears to be known of him. 

^ Eo'r Hecatacus of Miletus, see B. iv. b'or Hecatmus of Abderu, 
see B. vi. See end of B. iv. 

89 See end of B. ii. i See end of B. ii. 

9 A native of Soli, or else- Tarsus, in Cilicia. He was the author of 
two Greek astronomical poems which have come down to us. He flou- 
rished about n.c. 27C. 

9 Nothing can be said of him with any degree of historical certainty. 
By the Persians he was called Zerdusht, and was said to have been the 
founder of the Magian religion. There were several works in Greek 
bearing his name, but which, no doubt, were forgeries of a later age than 
that usually assigned to him. 

* He is mentioned in c. 70 of this Book, as writing a letter to Antio- 
chus, king of Syria \ but nothing further seems to be known of him. 
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BOOK XIX. 

THE NATURE AND CULTIVATION OP FLAX, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OP VARIOUS GARDEN PLANTS., 

CHAP. 1. — the nature of FLAX — ^MARVELLOUS FACTS RELATIVE 
THERE'rO. 

We have now imparted a knowledge' of the constellations 
and of the seasons, in a method unattended \t'ith difficulty for 
the most ignorant even, and free from every (Joubt ; indeerl, 
to those who understand these matters aright, the face of the 
earth contributes in no less a degree to a due appreciation of 
the celestial phsenomcna, than does the science of astronomy 
to our improvement in the arts of agriculture. 

Many writers have made it their next care to treat of horti- 
culture j but, for my own part, it does not appear to me alto- 
gether advisable to pass on immediately to that subject, and, 
indeed, I am rather surprised to find that some among the 
learned, who have either sought the pleasures of knowledge in 
these pursuits, or have grounded their celebrity upon them, 
have omitted so many particulars in reference thereto ; for no 
mention do we find in their writings of numerous vegetable 
prcductions, both wild as well as cultivated, many of which 
are found, in ordinary life, to be of higher value and of more 
extended use to man tlian the cereals even. 

To commence, then, with a production which is of an uti- 
lity that is universally recognized, and is employed not only 
upon diy land but upon the seas as woll^ we will turn our at- 
tention to flax,** a plant which is reproduced froi^ seed, but 
which can neither be classed among the cereals nor yet among 
the garden plants. What department is there to be found of 
active life in which flax is not employed ? and in what pro- 
duction of the earth are there greater marvels® revealed to ne 

2 particularly in B. xvii. cc. 2 and 3, and B. xviii. cc. 57—75. 

3 wu usitatissimum of Linnaius. 

What would ho have said to the application of the powers of steam, 
and the electric telegraph ? 

TOL. IV. X 
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than icL this ? To think that here is a plaiit which brings 
Egypt in close proximity to Italy ! — so much so, in fact, that 
Golerius* and Balbillus,* both of them prefects of Egypt, made 
the passage to Alexandria from the Straits of Sicily, the one 
in'six days; the other in five ! It was only this very last sum- 
mer, that Valerius Marianus, a senator of praetorian rank, 
reached Alexandria from Puteoli in eight days, and that, too, 
with a v^ry moderate breeze all the time ! To think that 
here is a plant which brings Gades, situate near the Pillars of 
Hercules, within six days of Ostia, Hearer Spain within three, 
the province of Gallia Harboiiensis within two, and Africa 
within one ! — this last passage having been made by C. Fla- 
vius, when legatds of Vibius Crispus, the proconsul, and that, 
too, with but little or no wind to favour his passage ! 

What audacity in man ! What criminal perverseness ! thus 
to sow a thing in the ground for the purpose of catching the 
winds and the tempests, it being not enough for him, forsooth, 
to be borne upon the waves alone ! Hay, still more than this, 
sails even that are bigger than the very ships themselves will 
not suflice for him, and although it takes a whole tree to 
make a mast to carry the cross-yards, above those cross-yards 
sails upon sails must still be added, with others swelling at the 
prow and at tlie stern pb well — so many devices, in fact, to 
challenge death! Only to think, in fine, that that which 
moves to and fro, as it were, the various countries of the earth, 
should spring from a seed so minute, and make its appearance 
in a stem so fine, so little elevated above the surface of the 
earth !• And then, besides, it is not in all its native strength 
that it is employed for the purposes of a tissue ; no, it must 
first be rent asunder, and then tawed and beaten, till it is 
reduced to the softness of wool ; indeed, it is only by such 
violence done to its natijre, and prompted by the extreme 
audacity of man, and® * * * that it is rendered subser- 

vient to his purposes. The inventor of this art has been 

* Possibly Galerius Trachalus, Consul a.d. 68, a relation of Galeria 
Fundana, the wife of the Emperor Vitellius, 

« Governor of Egypt in thereign'of Nero, a.d. 65. He is mentioned 
by Seneca, Qumst. Nut. B. iv. c. 2, and is supposed to have written a work 
oil Kgypt and his journeys in that country. 

« Or, as Sillig suggests, “after ill treatment such as this, that it arrives 
at the sea.” The passage is evidently defective. 
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already mentioned by us on a more appropriate occasionr;^ not 
satisfied that his fellow-mcn should j^ciish upon land, but 
anxious that they should meet their end with no sepulchral 
rites to await them, there are no execratiojns^ to be found t)^at 
can equal his demerits ! 

It is only in the preceding Book ^ that I was warning the 
agriculturist, as he values the grain that is to form our daily 
sustenance, to be on his guard against the storm and the tem- 
pest ; and yet, here we have man sowing with his own hand, 
man racking his invention how best to gather, an object the 
only aspirations of which upon the deep are the winds of 
heaven ! And then, too, as if to let us understand all the better 
how highly favoured is this instrument of our punishment, 
there is no vegetable production that grows '^^ith greater fa- 
cility and, to prove to us that it is in despite of JTature her- 
self that it exists, it has the property of scorching the ground 
where it is grown, and of deteriorating the quality of the very 
BoU itself. 


CHAP. 2. (1.) — now FLAX IS SOWN: TWENTT-SEVEN PKINCIPAL 
VARIETIES OF IT. 

Flax is mostly sown in sandy'® soils, and after a single 
ploughing only. There is no plant that grows mora rapidly 

^ In B. vii. c. 57. lie alludes to Daedalus. 

® He probably has in view here the imprecation uttered by Horace ; — 

“ Illi robur, ct w- triplex ^ * 

Circa pectus crat, qui fragilcm truci 
Gommisit pelago ratem.” — Odes, i. 3. 

At the present day hemp forms a material part in the manufacture of 
Bails. In addition to flax, the ancients employed broom, rushes, leather, 
and various skins of animals for the purpose. . 

® In 0.76. 

*0 On the contraiy, as Fee observes, the cultivation of flax is attended 
with the greatest difRculties. 

“ See B. xvii. c. 7. Virgil says, Georg, i. 77, “ urit enim lini campum 
seges*’ — but in the sense, os Fee remarks, of exhamting, not scorching the 
soil. # 

'* A light soil, and well manured, is usually employed for the purpose. 
Columella, B. ii. c. 10, recommends a rich, moist soil. It is sown in March 
or April, and is gathered, according to the season, from June to September. 

Though rapid in its growth, there are many vegetable productions 
that grow more rapidly. 

K 2 
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than this ; sown in spring,*^ it is pulled up in summer, and is, 
for this reason as well,*' productive of considerable injury to the 
soil.^* There may be some, however, who would forgive 
Egypt for growing as it is by its aid that she imports the 
merchandize of Arabia and India ; but why should the Gallic 
provinces base any of their reputation upon this product Is 
it not enough, forsooth, for them to be separated by mountains 
from the sea, and to have, upon the side on which they are 
bounded by the Ocean, that void and empty space, as it is 
called } The Cadurci,*® the Caleti, the liuteni,*® the Bitii- 
riges,^ and. the Morini,^‘ those remotest of all mankind, as it is 
supposed, the whole of the Gallic provinces, in fact, are in the 
habit of weaving sail-cloth ; and at the present day our ene- 
mies even, who dwell beyond the Ehcnus, have learned to do the 
same ; indeed, there is no tissue that is more beautiful in the 
eyes of their females than linen. I am lierc reminded of the 
fact, that we find it stated by M. Yarro, that it is a custom 
peculiar to the family of the Serrani*'* for the women never to 
wear garments of linen. In Germany it is in caves ’^ deep under- 
ground that the linen- weavers ply their work ; and the same 
is the case, too, in the Alien territor}’, in Italy, between the 
rivers Padus and Ticinus, the linen of which holds the third 
rank among the kinds manufactured in Europe, that of Saeta- 
bis ^ claiming the first, and those of lletovium and of Paven- 

** This was the time for sowing it with Ihc Romans, though in some 
countries, at the present day, it is sown so lute as the autumn. 

** In.B. xviii. c. 72, he has spoken of this method of gathering vege- 
table productions as injurious to the soil, * by withdrawing its natural 
juices. 

“ Censentur hoc reditu There is little doubt that the Gauls, like 
tlicir German neighbours, cultivated flax for the purposes of female dress, 
and not mainly for the manufacture of sfdls. 

“Quod vocant inant.” lie implies that the boundless space of 
ocean on the' Western coasts of Gaul was useless for any purposes of navi- 
gation. 

See B. iv. c. 33.' is Sec 13. iv. c. 33. 

S'* See 13. xxxiv. c. 48. Sec B. iv. c. 31. 

** A family of the Atilia gens. ^ 

23 It was, and is still to some extent, a prevalent opinion, that tho hu- 
midity of caves under-ground is favourable to the manufacture of tissues 
of hemp and flax. 

** In Spain. See B. i. c. 1, and B. iii. c. 4. 

33 Cluvier takes this place to be the same with Litubium in Liguria, 
mentioned by Livy, 13. xxxii. 
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ihf in the vicinity of Alia, on tho -®milian Way, ttfe second, 
place in general estimation. The linens of Paventia a?c pre- 
ferred for whiteness to those of Alia, Vhich are ’always un- 
bleached ; those of Ketovium are remarkable for their extreme 
fineness, combined with substance, and are quite equal m 
whiteness to the linens of Paventia ; but they have none of 
that fine downy nap ^ upon them, which is so liighly esteemed 
by some persons, though equally disliked by others. A thread 
is ma^e, too, from their flax, of considerable strength, smoother 
and more even, almost, tlian the spider’s web ; when tested 
with the teeth, it emits a sharp, clear twang ; hence it is, that 
it sells at double the price of the other kinds. 

But it is the province of Nearer Spain that produces a linen 
of the greatest lustre, an advantage which it owes to the waters 
of a stream which washes the city of Tarraco*^ there. The fine- 
ness, too, of this linen is quite marvellous, and here it is that 
the first manufactories of cambric^ were established. Prom 
the same province, too, of Spain, the flax of Zoela** has of late 
years been introduced into Italy, and has been found extremely 
serviceable for the manufacture of hunting-nets. Zoela is a 
city of Callaccia, in the vicinity of the Ocean. * The flax, too, 
of Cumae, in Campania, has its own peculiar merits in the 
manufacture of nets for fishing and fowling ; it is employed, 
also, for making hunting-nets. Por’it is from flax, in fact, 
that we prepare various textures, destined to be nq less insi- 
dious to the brute creation than they are to ourselves. It is 
with toils made from tho flax of Cumae that wild boars are 
taken, the meshes being proof against their bristles,^® equally 
with tho edge of the knife : before now, too, we have se'en some 
of these toils of a fineness so remarkable®' as to allow of being 

* “ Lanugo.’* This is not generally looked upon a£»a merit in linen, at 
the present day. 

Now Tarragona. See B. iii. c. 4. 

“ Carbasus.” This was probably the Spanish name originally for fine 
flax, and hcncc came to signify the cambrics, or fine linen tissues made of 
it. It seems, however, to have afterwards been extended to all kinds of 
linen tissues, as we find the name given indifferently to iinen garments, 
sail-eloth, and awnings for the theatres. 

** See B. iii. c. 4. 

“ Sfietas ceu per ferri aciem vincunt.” This passage is probably in a 
mutilated state. 

There must cither be some corruption in the text, or else Pliny must 
have been mistaken. Nets such as these could have been of no possible 
use in taking a wild boar. 
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passed ihiough a man’s ring, running ropes and all, a singly 
individual being able to carry an amount of nets sufficient to 
environ a whole forest — a thing which we know to have been 
done not long ago by Julius Lupus, who died prefect of Egypt. 
This, however, is nothing very surprising, but it really is quite 
wonderful that each* of the cords was composed of no less 
than one hundred and fifty threads. Those, no doubt, will be 
astonished at this, who are not aware that there is preserved 
in the Temple of Minerva, at Lindus, in the Isle of Khodes, 
the cuirass of a former king of Egypt, Amasis by name, each 
thread employed in the texture of which is composed of three 
hundred and sixty-five other threads. Mucianus, who was 
three times consul, infbrms us that he saw this curiosity very 
recently, though there was but little then remaining of it, in 
consequence of the injury it had experienced at the hands of 
various persons who had tried to verify the fact. Italy, too, 
holds the fiax of the Peligni in high esteem, though it is only 
employed by fullers ; there is no kind known that is whiter 
than this, or which bears a closer resemblance to wool. That 
grown by the Cadurci®* is held in high estimation for making 
mattresses;*^ which, as well as flock,** are an invention for which 
we are indebted to the Gauls ; the ancient usage of Italy is 
still kept in remembrance in the word ** stramentum,”** the 
name given by us to beds stuffed with straw. 

The flax, of Egypt, though the least strong*® of all as a tissue, 
is that from which the greatest profits are derived. There are 
four varieties of it, the Tanitic, the Pelusiac, the Butic, and 
the Tentprritic — so called from the various districts in which 
they are respectively grown. The upper part of Egypt, in 
the vicinity of Arabia, produces a shrub, known by some as 
** gossypium,”*’' hut by most persons as “ xylon;” hence the 

32 Se« B. iv.c. 33. Now Querci, the chief town of which is Cahors. 

33 “CulcitflB.” •' 3* “Tomenta.” 

3* Exactly cdircBponding to our ‘'paillasse,” a “bed of straw.’* 

33 This is doubtful, though at the same time it is a well-known fact that 
the Egyptian flax grows to the greatest size. Hasselquist speaks of it 
attaining a height of fifteen feet. 

37 Our cotton, the Gossypium arborcum of Linnaeus. See B. xii. c. 21. 
The terms xylm^ hyssm^ and gossypium, must be regarded os synonymous, 
being applied sometimes to the plant, sometimes to the raw cotton, and 
sometimes to the tissues made from it. Qossypium was probably the bar- 
barous name of the cotton tree, and byssus perhaps a corruption of its 
Hebrew name. 
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liame of “ xyliri^i,** given to the tissues that are maiAifactured 
from it. The shrub is small, and bears a fruit, similar in 
appearance to a nut with a beard, and cbntaining in the inside 
a silky substance, the down of which is spun into threads. 
There is no tissue known, that is superior to those made from 
this thread, either for whiteness, softness, or dressing : tlio 
most esteemed vestments worn by the priests of Egypt are 
made of it. There is a fourth kind of tissue, known by the 
name of '' othoninum,” which is made from a kind of marsh- 
reed,®® the panicule only being employed for the purpose. In 
Asia, again, there is a thread made from broom,®® which is 
employed in the construction of fishing-nets, being found to 
be remarkably durable ; for the purpose of preparing it, the 
shrub is steeped in water for ten days. , The -Ethiopians; also, 
and the people of India, prepare a kind of thread from a fruit 
which resembles our apple, and the Arabians, as already" men- 
tioned, fi:om gourds that grow upon trees. 

CHAP. 3. — THE MODE OF PKEPABINO FLAX. 

In our part of the world the ripeness of flax is usually 
ascertained by two signs, the swelling of the seed, and its 
assuming a yellowish tint. It is then pulled up by the roots^ 
made up into small sheaves that will just fill the hand, and 
hung to dry in the sun. It is suspended with the roots 
upwards the first day, and then for the five following days the 
heads of the sheaves arc placed, reclining one against the other, 
in such a way tliat the seed which drops out may fall into the 
middle. Linseed is employed for various medicinal"* purposes, 
and it is used by the country-people of Italy beyond the Padus 
in a certain kind of food, which is remarkable for its sweet- 

Probably the Anmdo donax of modern botanists. * See B. xvi. c. 66. 

F^e says, that the people of Pisa, at the present day, soak the stalks 
of broom, and extract therefrom a thread, of ^ich cords and coarse stuffs 
are made. • 

^ In B. xii. c. 21. He seems there to speak of the cotton-tree, though 
Fie suggests that he may possibly allude to tho ** Ebmbax jentandrum” of 
Linnseus. 

It is the mucilage of the periderm that is so useful in medicine. 
As an article of food, the farina of linseed is held in no esteem whatever. 
In times of scarcity, attempts have been made to mix it with dour or meal, 
but the result has been found to be heavy and indigestible, and has caused, 
it is said, the death even of those who have eaten of it in considerable 
quantities. 
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ness : M this long time past, however, it has ooil^ been in gene- 
ral for sacrifices offered to the divinities. After the wheat 
harvest is over, the stalks of flax are plunged in water that 
has been warmed in the sun, and are then submitted to pres- 
sqro with a weight; for there is nothing known that is moro 
light and buoyant than this. When the outer coat is loosened, 
it is a sign that the stalks have been sufficiently steeped ; after 
which**^ they are again turned with the heads downwards, and 
left to dry as before in the sun : when thoroughly dried, they 
are beaten with a tow-mallet on a stone. 

The part that lies nearest to the outer coat is knoWti by the 
name of “ stuppa it is a flax of inferior quality, and is 
mostly employed for making the wicks of lamps. This, how- 
ever, requires to be combed out with iron hatehels, until the 
whole of the oh ter skin is removed. The inner part presents 
numerous varieties of flax, esteemed respectively in propor- 
tion to their whiteness and their softness. Spinning flax is 
held to be an honourable** employment for men even; the 
husks, or outer coats, are employed for heating furnaces and 
ovens. There is a certain amount of skill required in hatchel- 
ling flax and dressing it : it is a fair proportion for fifty pounds 
in the sheaf to yield fifteen pounds of flax combed out. When 
spun into thread, it is rendered additionally supple by being 
soaked in water and then beaten out upon a stone ; and after 
it is woven into a tissue, it is again beaten with heavy maces : 
indeed, the more roughly it is treated the better it is. 

CHAP. 4. — LINEN MADE OP ASBESTOS. 

There has been invented also a kind of linen which is in- 
combustible by flame. It is generally known as ** live’^*® linen, 
and I have see'h, before now, napkins** that were made of it 

There are various otb:*r methods employed of dressing flax at the 
present day ; d)ut they are all^f them long and tedious. 

*3 And not feminine or servile. 

43 “Vivura.’? • 

44 He evidently considers asbestus, or amianthus, to be a vegetable, and 
not a mineral pbduction. It is, in reality, a mineral, with long flexible 
filaments, of a silky appearance, and Is composed of silica, magnesia, and 
lime. The wicks of the inextinguishable lamps of the middle ages, the 
existence of which was an article of general belief, were said to bo made 
of asbestus. Paper and lace, even, have been made of it m modem 
times. 
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tluDwn into a blazing fire, in the room where the guSsts were 
at table, and after the stains were burnt out, come forth? from 
the flames whiter and cleaner than thejr could possibly have 
been rendered by the aid of water. It is from this material 
that the corpse-cloths of monarchs are ipade, to ensure the 
separation of the ashes of the body from those of the pile. 
This substance grows^® in the deserts o'f India,** scorched by 
the burning rays of the sun: hero, where no rain is ever 
known to fall, and amid multitudes of deadly serpeiits, it be- 
comes habituated to resist the action of fire. Itoely to be 
found, it presents considerable difficulties in weaving it into a 
tissue, in consequence of its shortness ; its colour is naturally 
red, and it only becomes white through the agency of fire; 
By those who find it, it k sold at prices equal to those given 
for the finest pearls ; by the Greeks itiscfJled ** asbestinon,***’ 
a name which indicates its peculiar properties. Anaxilaus** 
makes a statement to the effect that if a tree is surrounded 
with linen made of this substance, the noise of the -blows 
given by the axe will bo deadened thereby, and that the tree may 
bo cut down without their being heard. For these qualities it 
is that this linen occupies the very highest rank among all the 
kinds that ore known. 

The next rank is accorded to the tissue known as ** byssus,”** 
an article which is held in the very highest estimation by 
females, and is produced in the vicinity of Elis, in Achaia.*® I 
find it stated by some writers that a scruple of this sold for- 

** “ Nascitur.’* In the year 1702 there was found near the Nsevian 
Gate, at Home, a funereal urn, in which there was a skull, calcined bones, 
and other ashes, enclosed in a cloth of asbestus, of a marvellous length. 
It is still preserved in the Vatican. 

On the contrary, it is found in the Higher Alpo in the vicinity of 
the Glaciers, in Scotland, and in Siberia, even. 

Signifying “ inextinguishable,’* from d, i* not,** and apkvpviu, ** to 
extinguish.** See B; xxxvii. c. 54. • 

Sec end of this Book. 

He evidently alludes to cotton fabrics under this name. See Note 37 
to c. 2 of this Book. ■ 

^ Pausanias, in his Eliaca, goes so far as to say, that byssus was found 
only in Elis, and nowhere else. Jifdging from the variable temperature 
of the climate, it is veiy doubtful, Fee says, if cotton w.as grown there 
at all. Arrian, Apollonius, and Philostratus say that the tree which pro> 
duced the hysmft ]iad the leaves of the willow, and tlio shape of the pop- 
lar, characteristics which certainly do not apply to the cotton-tree. 
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merly at four denarii, the same rate, in factt as gold. The 
downy nap of linen, and more particularly that taken from 
the Bails of sca-going 'ships, is very extensively employed for 
medicinal purposes, and Ihe ashes of it liave the same virtues 
as spodium.®^ Among the poppies, too,“ there is a variety which 
imparts a remarkable degree of whiteness to fabrics made of 
linen. 


CHAP. 5. — ^AT WHAT PEHIOD UNEH WAS FIRST DYED. 

Attempts, too, have even been made to dye linen, and to 
make it assume the frivolous colours®® of our cloths. This was 
first done in the fleet of Alexander the Great, while sailing 
upon the river Indus ; for, upon one occasion, during a battle 
that was being fought, his generals and captains distinguished 
their vessels by the various tints of their sails, and astounded 
the people on the shores by giving their many colours to the 
breeze, as it impelled them on. It was with sails of purple, 
too, that Cleopatra accompanied M. Antonius to the battle of 
Actium, and it was by their aid that she took to flight : such 
being the distinguishing mark of the royal ship. 

CHAP. 6. — AT WHAT PERIOD COLOURED AWNINGS WERE FIRST 
EMPLOYED IN THE THEATRES. ^ 

In more recent®* times linens alone have been employed 
for the pu'fpose of affording shade in our theatres ; Q. Catulus 
having been the first who applied them to this use, on 
the occasion of the dedication by him of the Capitol. At a 
later period, Lentulus Spinther, it is said, was the first to 
spread awnings of fine linen*® over the theatre, at the celebra- 
tion of the Games in honour of ApoUo. After this, Cmsar, 

ImpuTO o^ide of metals, collected from the chimneys of smelting-houses, 
Fde says that Pliny on this^^occasion is right. 

^ In B. XX,, c. 79, he speaks of the **heraclion” poppy, supposed by 
some of the commentators to be identical with the one mentionea here. 

“ Vestium insaniam.’* 

w « Postea.*'* Sillig would reject this word, as being a corruption, and 
not consistent with fact, Catulus having lived before the time of Cleo- 
patra. He suggests that the reading shoSd be ** Populo Romano ea in tho- 
atris spectanti umbram fecere.” Linen, too, has provided a shade for 
the Roman people, when viewing the spectacles of the theatre.” Lucretius, 
fi. iv. 1. 73, et seq,, speaks of mese awnings as being red, yellow, and 
iron grey. ®® “ Carbasina.*' Cambric. 
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\whcii Dictator, ctvered with a linen awning the whoih of the 
Koman Forum, as well as the Sacred Way, from his own house 
us far as the ascent to the Capitol, a sigh^ it is said, more won- 
derful even than the show of gladiators which he then exhi- 
bited. At a still later period, and upon ^the occasion of Qo 
public games, Marcellus, the son of Octavia, sister of Augus- 
tus, during his sedilcship, and in the eleventh consulship of his 
uncle, on the * * * day before the calends of August, covered 
in the Forum with awnings, his object being to consult tho 
health of those assembled there for tho purposes of litigation 
— a vast change, indeed, from the manners prevalent in the 
days of Cato the Censor, who expressed a wish that tho 
Forum was paved with nothing else but sharp pointed stones. 

Awnings have been lately extended, too, by. the aid of ropes, 
over the amphitheatres of the Emperor Nero, dyed azure, like 
the heavens, and bespangled all over with stars. Those which 
are employed by us to cover tho inner court®® of our houses 
are generally red : one reason for employing them is to protect 
the moss that grows there from the rays*^ of the sun. In 
other respects, white fabrics of linen have always held tho 
ascendancy in. public estimation. Linen, too, was highly 
valued as early as the Trojan war ; for why else should it not 
have figured II much in battles as it didin shipwrecks? Thus 
Homer," we find, bears witness that there were but few among 
the warriors of those days who fought with cuirjtsses" on 
made of linen; while, as for tho rigging of the ships, of 
which that writer speaks, it is generally supposed by the more 
learned among the commentators, that it was made of this ma- 
terial; for the word “ sparta,”" which he employs, means 
nothing more than tho produce of a seed. 

CHAP. 7 . ( 2 .) — THE EATUBE OP BPABTUM. 

For tho fact is that spartum®^ did nb^ begin to be employed 

* 

" The cavaedium is generally supposed to have been the same as tho 

atrium/’ the large inner apartment, roofed over, .with the exception of 
an opening in the middle, which was called the compluvium,” or ** im- 
pluvium,” over which the awning here mentioned was stretched. Here 
the master of the house received his vfsitors and clients. 

White would bo much preferable to rod for this purpose. 

»® II. ii. 11. 529 and 830. « II. viii. 1. 63. 

®® II. ii. 1. 135. See B. xxiv. c. 40, 

The Stipe tenacissima of Linnsous ; a kind of broom, called ** Esparto** 
)y the Spaniards. 
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till manj’ ages after the time of Homer ; indeed, not before t^e 
first tvar that the Carthaginians waged in Spain. This, too, 
is a plant that grows 'spontaneously,®* and is incapable of being 
reproduced by sowing, it being a species of rush, peculiar to a 
djy, arid soil, a mojbid production confined to a single country 
only ; for in reality it is a curse to the soil, as there is nothing 
whatever that can be sown or grown in its vicinity. There is 
a kind of spartum grown in Africa,®* of a stunted nature, and 
quite useless for all practical purposes. It is found in one 
portion of the province of Carthage®^ in Hearer Spain, though 
not in every part of that ; but wherever it is produced, the 
mountains, even, are covered all over with it. 

.This material is employed by the country-people there for 
making®* their beds ; with it they kindle their fires also, and 
prepare their torches ; shoes®® also, and garments for the shep- 
herds, are made of it. As a food for animals, it is highly in- 
jurious,®’ with the sole exception of the tender tops of the 
shoots. When wanted for other uses, it is pulled up by the 
roots, with considerable labour ; the legs of the persons so em- 
ployed being protected by boots, and their hands with gloves, 
the plant being twisted round levers of bone o.r holm-oak, to 
get it up with the greater facility. At the present day it is 
gathered in the winter, even ; but this work isidone with the 
least difficulty between the ides of May®® and those of June, 
that being the period at which it is perfectly ripe. 

CHAP. 8. — THE MODE OF PBEPARING SPARTUM. 

When taken up it is made into sheaves, and laid in heaps 
for a couple of days, while it retains its life and freshness ; on 
the third day the sheaves are opened out and spread in the sun 

® Although, ai Fee says, this is still the fact, it is a plant which would 
readily admit of cultivation, Varro, however, De Ke Rust. B. i. c. 23, 
speaks of it in conjunction ^th hemp, flax, and rushes, os being sown. 

^ This kvid, Fee thinks, may possibly have been identical with the 
Spartum Lygeum of Linnaeus, false esparto, or alvarde. 

At the present (f^y it is only in the provinces on the Mediterranean 
that spartum it. found ; the other provinces producing nothing but alvarde. 

^ It is still used in the southern parts of Spain for the same purposes. 

The shoes novr made of it arF known as espartenas” and alpar- 
gatas.” 

It is not dangerous in itself, but is too tough to be a favourite 
article of food with cattle. 

Fifteenth of May and thirteenth of June. 
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to dry, after which it is again made up into sheaves, and ijlaced 
under cover. It is then put to soak in sea- water, this being the 
best of all for the purpose, though fresh water will do in caso 
sea- water cannot be procured : this done, it is again dried in 
the sun, and then moistened afresh. If it* is wanted for im- 
mediate use, it is put in a tub and steeped in warm water, after 
which it is placed in an upright position to dry : this being 
universally admitted to be the most expeditious method of pre- 
paring it. To make it ready for use, it requires to be beaten 
out. Articles made of it are proof, more particularly, against 
the action of fresh or sea- water ; but on dry land, ropes of hemp 
are generally preferred. Indeed, wo find that spartum receives 
nutriment even from being under water, by way of oompen- 
sation, as it were, for the thirst it has had to qpdurc upon its 
native soil. 

By nature it is peculiarly well adapted for repairing, and 
however old the material may be, it unites very well with new. 
The person, indeed, who is desirous duly to appreciate this 
marvellous plant, has only to consider the numerous uses to 
which, in all parts of the world, it is applied : from it are 
made, the rigging of ships, various appliances of mechanism 
employed in )piilding, and numerous other articles which supply 
the wants of daily life. To suffice for»all these requirements, 
we find it growing solely on a tract of ground which lies upon 
the sea-line of the province of New Carthage, somtVhat less 
than thirty miles in breadth by one hundred in length. The 
expense precludes its being transported to any very considera- 
ble distance. • 

CHAP. 9. — AT WHAT PERIOD SPARTUM WAS FIRST EMPLOYED. 

The Greeks used formerly to employ the rush for making 
ropes ; so, at least, we are led to believe, from the name®® given 
by them to that plant j and at a later jleriod they made them, 
it is very clear, from the leaves of the palm, and the inner 
bark of the linden-tree. It seems to me. very probable, too, 
that it was from them that the Carthaginians borrowed the 
first hint for applying spartum, to a similar purpose. 

CHAP. 10. — ^THE BULB ERIOPHORUS. 

Theophrastus’® informs us, that there is a kind of bulb, which 

The same word, tr^oivoQ^ signifying both a “ rush” and a “ rope.*' 

Hist. Plant. B. \ii. c. 13. Atheiiajus, B. ii., mentions it also. 
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grow&on the banks of rivers, and whicli encloses between tlTe 
outer coat and the portion that is eaten a sort of woolly sub- 
stance, of which felt socks, and other articles of dress, are made ; 
but, in the copies, those at least which have fallen in my way, 
there is no mention' made of the country in which it grows, or 
of any details in connection with it, beyond the fact that 
the name given to it is “ criophoron.*’’^ As to spartum', 
he makes no” mention of it whatever, although he has given 
the history, with the greatest exactness, of all the known 
plants, three hundred and ninety years before our time — a fact 
to which I have already” alluded on other occasions ; from 
this it would appear that spartum has come into use since his 
day. 

CHAP. 11.— PLANTS WHICH SPETNO UP AND GROW WITHOUT A 
BOOT — PLANTS WHICH GROW, BUT CANNOT BE REPRODUCED PROH 
SEED. 

As we have hero made a beginning of treating of the marvels 
of Nature, we shall proceed to examine them in detail; and 
among them the very greatest of all, beyond a doubt, is the 
fact that any plant should spring up and grow without a root. 
Such, for instance, is the vegetable production known as the 
truffle surrounded on every side by earth, it is connected 
with it by no fibres, not so much as a single thread even, while 
the spot in which it grows, presents neither protuberance nor 
cleft to the view. It is found, in fact, in no way adhering to 
the eanth, but enclosed within an outer coat ; so much so, in- 
deed, that though we cannot exactly pronounce it to be com- 
posed of earth, we must conclude that it is nothing else but a 
callous” concretion of the earth, 

F6e is at a loss to identify this plant, bit considers it quite clear 
that it is not lithe same with the Eriopliorum augustifolium of LiimaBUs, a 
cypcraceous plant, of which the characteristics are totally different. Do- 
doneeus, however, wasrinelincd to consider them identical. 

On the (Jontrary, Theophrastus does mention it, in the Hist. Plant. 
B. i. c. 8, and speaks of it as having a bark composed of several tunics or 
membranes. ” 

” In B. xiii. c. 13, and B. xv. c. 1. 

” “ Tuber.” The Tuber cibarium of Linnmus, the black truffle ; and 
probably the grey truffle, the Tuber griseum. 

This callous secretion of the earth, or corticle, is, as F6e says, a sort 
of hymeuium, formed of vesicles, which, as they develope themselves, are 
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• Truffles generldly grow in dry, sandy soils, and spots that 
are thickly covered with shrubs; in sizQ they are often larger 
than a quince, and are found to weigh as much as a pound. 
There arc two kinds of them, the one full of sand, and con- 
sequently injurious to the teeth, the other, free from sand and 
all impurities. They are distinguished also by their colour, 
which is red or black, and white within ; those of Africa 
are the most esteemed. Whether the truffle grows gradually, 
or whether this blemish of the earth — for it can be looked upon 
as nothing else — at once assumes the globular form and magni- 
tude which it presents when found ; whether, too, it is pos- 
sessed of vitality or not, arc all of them questions, which, in 
my opinion, are not easy to be solved. It decays and rots in 
a manner precisely similar to wood. 

It is known to me as a fact, that the following circumstance 
happened to Lartius Licinius, a person of praetorian rank, while 
minister of justice,'^® a few years ago, at Carthage in Spain ; 
upon biting a truffle, he found a denarius inside, which all but 
broke his fore teeth — an evident proof that the truffle is no- 
thing else but an agglomeration of elementary earth. At all 
events, it is quite certain that the truffle belongs to those 
vegetable productions which spring up spontaneously, and are 
incapable of being reproduced from seejd.’® 

CUAP. 12. (3.) — Misr; won; and oeeanion. 

Of a similar nature, too, is tho vegetable production known 
in the province of Cyrenaica by the name of “misy,”®® re- 

found to contain diminutive truffles. Pliny is ^vrong in saying, that the 
truffle forms neither cleft nor protuberance, as the exact contrary is the 
fact. 

^ Haller speaks of truffles weighing as much as fourteen pounds. 
Valmont de Boraare speaks of a truffle commonly found in Savoy, which 
attains the weight of a pound. 

Tliose of Africa arc in general similar to-those found in Europe, but 
there is one peculiar to that country, possibly the same that* is mentioned 
in the following Chapter under the name of “ misy.” 

“ Jura reddenti.” •* 

It is really propagated bv spores, included in sinuous chambers in 
the interior ; but, notwithstanding f^e attempts that have been made, it 
has never yet been cultivated with any degree of success. In c. 1.3, Pliny 
seems to reco^ize the possibility of its multiplication by germs, where ho 
says that its formation is attfibuted by some to 

Ffee takes this to be the Tuber iiiveum of DesfimUincs, tlie snow- 
white truffle. It is globular and somewhat piriform, grows to tho size of a 
walnut, and sometimes of an orange, and is said to be most delicate eating. 
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markable for the sweetness of its smell and ^aste, but moio 
fleshy than the truffle ; the same, too, as to the iton of the 
Thracians, and the geranion of the Greeks. 

CHAP. 13. — PAKTICULABS CONNECTED WITH THE TRTJFPLE. 

r i. . « 

The following peculiarities we find mentioned with reference 
to the truffle. When there have been showers in autumn, and 
frequent thunder-storms, truffles are produced, thunder “ con- 
tributing more particularly to their developement ; they- do 
not, however, last beyond a year, and are considered the most 
delicate eating when gathered in spring. In some places the 
formation of them is attributed to water ; as at Mytilene,“ for 
instance, where they are never to be found, it is said, unless 
the rivers overflow, and bring down the seed from Tiara, that 
being the name of a place at which they are produced in the 
greatest abundance. The finest truffles of Asia are those found 
in the neighbourhood of Lampsacus and Alopeconnesus ; the 
best in Greece are those of tlie vicinity of Elis. 

CUAP, 14. — TUE PEZICA. 

Belonging to the mushroom genus, also, there is a species, 
known to the Greeks by the name of pezica,”^*^ which grows 
without either root or stalk. 

CH^P. 15. — LASERPITIUH, LASER, AND MASPETUM. 

Next to these, laserpitium claims Our notice, averyre- 

These truffles or morels do not appear to have been identified. 

Juvenal alludes to this absurd notion, Sat. v. 1. 116. “ The long 
wished-for thunder will provide a more ample repaist.” 

Theophrastus, as quoted by Atlienacus, B. ii. speaks of this. 

“ Peziza” wm a name given by the ancients to a kind of cupuUform 
mushroom; in which, however, we cannot recognize the “pczica” of 
Pliny. Some writers think that this was tin* same as the lycoperdon and 
gcastrum of botanists, our puff-ball: while otiiors take it to be tlie morel, 
the Morchella' esculenta, Sprengcl in the number. Pee is inclined to be 
of opinion that an edible mushroom is meant, but is quite at a loss to 
identify it. ^ 

8* Possibly the Ferula asafoetida of Tannmus; or, according to some, the 
Thapsia silphiura of ■ Viviani, Fhr, lib. It was a plant common, accord- 
ing to ancient writers, to Syria, Armenia, Media, and Libya ; but it Avas 
the produce of this last country, probably, that afforded the juice or gum 
resin here mentioned as “ laser,” and so highly esteemed by the ancient, as 
forming a component part of their ’perfumes. Fee is inclined to think 
tbat^the Laserpitium here spoken of was the Thapsia silphium, and to 
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xnarkable plant, toown to the Greeks by the name* of **sil- 
phion,” and originally a native of the province of Cyrenaica. 
The juice of this plant is called ** laser, and it is greatly in 
vogue for medicinal as well as other purposes, being sold at 
the saiiie rate as silver. For these many years past, however, 
it has not been found in Cyrenaica, “ as the farmers of the 
revenue who hold the lands there on lease, have a notion that 
it is more profitable to depasture flocks of sheep upon them. 
Within the memory of the present generation, a single stalk” 
is all that has ever been found there, and that was sent as a 
curiosity to the Emperor I^'oro. If it so happen that one of 
the flock, while grazing, meets with a growing shoot®® of it, the 
fact is easily ascertained by the following signs ; the sheep, after 
eating of it, immediately falls asleep, while the goat is seized 
with a fit of sneezing.®® For this long lime past, there has 
been no other laser imported into this country, but that pro- 
duced in either Persis, Media, or Armenia, where it grows in 
considerable abundance, though much inferior®® to that of Cy- 
renaica ; and even then it is extensively adulterated with gum, 
sacopenium,®^ or pounded beans. I ought the less then to 

reject the more general opinion that it is identical with the Ferula asa- 
foetida. Pliny has probably caused some confusion by blending the de- 
scription of other writers with that given by .Theophrastus, each having 
in view a different plant. Indeed, whatever the Laserpitium or Silphium 
of other countries may have been, it is not improbable that the odoriferous 
plant of Cyrenaica was not identical with the Ferula asafuetidaof Linnaeus. 
The foliage of the Thapsia silphium is exactly similar to that of the 
Laserpirium as depicted on medals bf Cyrenaica, still extant. We learn 
from Littre, that Dr. Guyon sliowed, in 1842, to the Acadeinio dcs 
Sciences, a plant which the Arabs of Algeria employ as a purgative, and 
which they call bonnefa. It is the Thapsia Garganica of Desfontaines, 
and is considered by Guyon to he identical with the Silphium of the 
ancients. * 

®® See B. xxii. c. 48. In the “ Budens*' of Plautn# the scene of which is 
near Cyrenc, frequent allusion is made to the gihwth of lascij)itium there, 
and the .preparation and export of the resin, as forming the staple article 
of commerce. 

Scribonius Largus, who lived in the time of Tiberius, ^eaks of using 
in a |)rescription laser of Cyrenaica, ** if it can be met with si potcrit 
inveuiri.” « jjj gp^m nascentis.'* 

®® Fee remarks that Pliny has not found this absurd story in any of the 
works from which he bas compiled his account, hut that it is entirely his 
own. 

^ This was probably the Ferula asafeetida of Linneeus. 

See B'. xx. c. 76. 
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omit tfiG facts, that in the consulship” of C.* Valerius and 
Herennius, there was ^)rought to Borne, from Cyren©, for the 
public service, thirty pounds* weight of laserpitium, and that 
the Dictator Csosar, at the beginning of the Civil War, took 
fr6m out of the public treasury, besides gold and silver, no 
less than fifteen hundred pounds of laserpitium. 

We find it stated by the most trustworthy among the Greek 
writers,” that this plant first made its appearance in the vicinity 
of the gardens of the Hesperides and the Greater Syrtis, im- 
mediately after the earth had been soaked on a sudden by a 
shower as black as pitch. This took place seven years before 
the foundation of the city of Cyren©, and in the year of Borne 
143. The virtues of this remarkable fall of rain extended, 
it is said, over, no less than four thousand stadia of the African 
territory ; and upon this soil laserpitium began universally to 
grow, a plant that is in general wild and stubborn, and whicli, 
if attempted to be cultivated, will leave the spot where it has 
been sown quite desolate and barren. The roots of it arc 
numerous and thick, the stalk being like that of fennel-giant, 
and of similar thickness. The leaves of this plant were known 
as “maspetum,** and bore a considerable resemblance to parsley; 
the seeds of it were foliaceous, and the plant shed its leaves 
every year. I'liey us«d to feed the cattle there upon it ; at 
first it purged them, but afterwards they would grow fat, tho 
flesh being improved in flavour in a most surprising degree. 
After the fall of the leaf, tho people themselves were in tho i 
habit of eating ” the stalk, either roasted or boiled : from the 
drastic effects of this diet the body was purged for the first 
forty days, all vicious humours being effectually removed.” 

The juices of this plant were collected two different ways, 
either from the root or from the stalk ; in consequence of which 
these two yarietiCk of the juice were known by tlie distinguish- 
ing nameSiOf ** rhizias ’* and “ caulias,*’” the last being of in- 
ferior quality to the other, and very apt to turn putrid.’ Upon 

M A.U.C. 6fil. " ^ » 

w Fie remarks, that if Pliny here alludes to Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. R vi. c. 3, he has mistaken^is meaning. 

9* This, as Fee says, could hardly apply to the Ferula asafoetida of 
Linnseus, the stalk of it being extremely aend, and the juice fetid in the 
highest (ie^ee. 

«5 a Vitih his omnibus.” Tho reading here is probably corrupt. 

•• “Root-juice,” and “stalk-juice.” 
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Chap. 16.] 

jjho root there a black bark, which was extensively em- 
ployed for the pu^oses of adulteration. The juice of the 
plant was received in vessels, and mixed there with a layer of 
bran ; after which, from time to time it was shaken, till it had 
reached a proper state of maturity ; indeed, if this precaution 
was neglected, it was apt to turn putrid. The signs that it 
had come to maturity were its colour, its dryness, and the ab- 
sorption of all humidity. 

There are some authors, however, who state that the root of 
laserpitium was more than a cubit in length, and that it pre- 
sented a tuberosity above the surface of the earth. An incision, 
they say, was made in this tuberosity, from which a juice would 
flow, like milk in appearance ; above the ^berosity grew a 
stalk, to which they give the name of nujgydaris the 
leaves that grew upon this stalk were of the colour of gold, and, 
falling at the rising of the Dog-star, when the south winds 
begin to prevail, they acted as seed for the purposes of repro- 
duction. It was from these leaves, too, they say, that laser- 
pitium was produced, the root and the stalk attaining their 
full growth in the space of one year. The same writers also 
state, that it was the practice to turn up the ground about the 
plant, and that it had no such effect as purging the cattle that 
were fed upon it; though one result* of using it as food was, 
that such cattle as were ailing were either cured of their dis- 
tempers, or else died immediately upon eating of it, a thing, 
however, that but rarely happened. The first description, 
however, is found to agree more nearly with the silphium 
that comes from Persis. • 

CHAP. 16. — ^MAOTDAmS. 

There is another” variety of this plant, kno^n as “ magy- 
daris,”^ of a more ddicate nature, less active in its effects, and 
destitute of juice. It grows in the countries adjace.pt to Syria," 
but is not to be found in the regions of Cyrcnaica. There 

^ Poinsinet fancies that this name means “ staff bf the l^agi.’’ 

Or “ laser,” these names being indifferently applied to the gum-resin. 

^ The whole of this paragraph hw been borrowed from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. iii. 

^ Spren^l takes this to he the Laserpitium ferulaccum of Linnaeus, 
but F4e thinks it is more than doubtful if the identity can be established. 

’ From Theophrastus. Dioscorides says, on the other hand, that it 
grows in Libya. 
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gl’owB also upon Mount Parnassus,** in great abundance, a plarft 
to which some persons give the name of ** laserpitium by- 
means of all these varieties, adulterations are effected of a pro- 
duction that is held in the highest esteem for its salutary 
qualities and its get^eral usefulness. The chief proofs of its 
genuineness consist in its colour, which ought to be slightly 
i-ed without, and when broken quite white and ti’onsparent 
within ; the drops of it, too, should melt very rapidly on the 
application of spittle. It is extensively employed for medi- 
cinal purposes.* 

CHAP. 17. — MADDEK. 

There are two other plants also, which are but little knowm 
to any but the herd of the sordid and avaricious, and this be- 
cause of the large profits that are derived from them. The 
first of these is madder,* the employment of which is neces- 
sary in dyeing wool and leather. The madder of Italy is the 
most esteemed, and that more particularly which is grown in 
the suburbs of the’ City; nearly all our provinces, too, pro- 
duce it in great abundance.® It grows spontaneously, but is 
capable of reproduction by sowing, much after the same man- 
ner as the fitch. The stem,® however, is prickly, and articu- 
lated, with five leaves arranged round each joint : the seed is 
red. Its medicinal properties we shall have occasion to men- 
tion in the appropriate place.’ 

CHAP. 18. — THE KADICUIA. 

The'plant known to us by the name of “ radicula,**® is the 

From Littr^ we learn that M. Fraas has su^ested that the Mag)]- 
daris and Laserpitium are possibly the Ferula Tingitana; and the Ptychotis 
verticillata of Decandolle, which last he has found upon high mountains in 
the lower region of pines,, on Mount Parnassus, among others. 

3 See B. xjLii. cc. 48, 49. * The Bubia tiiictorum of Linnaeus. 

^ Dioscorides speaks of the madder of Bavenna as^ being the most 
esteemed. It is mi^h cultivated at the present day in the South of 
France, llollaod, and the Levant That of Lille enjoys a high reputation. 

** It is covered with bristly hairs, or rather, line, hooked teeth. Thera 
is, however, no resemblance whatever between it and ervilia or orobus, 
the fitch. 

7 B. xxiv. c. 66. 

* Or “ little root though, in reality, as Pliny says, it had a large 
root. Some writers have supposed, that by this name is meant tho 
Beseda luteola of Liumeus, the dyer's weed’* of the moderns; but neither 
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second of these, productions. It furnishes a juice that is ex- 
tensively employed in washing wool, and it is quite wonderful 
how greatly it contributes to the whiteness and softness of 
wool. It may be produced anywhere by cultivation, but that 
which grows spontaneously in Asia and Syria,® upon ruggjed, 
rocky sites, is more highly esteemed. That, however, which 
is found beyond the Euphrates has the highest repute of all. 
The stalk of it is ferulaccous and thin, and is sought by the 
inhabitants of those countries as an article of food. It is em- 
ployed also for making unguents, being boiled up with the 
other ingredients, whatever they may happen to be. In leaf 
it strongly resembles the olive. The Greeks have given it the 
name of “ struthion.” It blossoms in summer, and is agree- 
able to the sight, but entirely destitute of smell. It is somewhat 
thornj’’, and has a stalk covered with down. • It has an ex- 
tremely diminutive seed, and a large root, which is cut up and 
employed for the purposes already mentioned. 

CHAP. 19 . ( 4 .) — THE PLEASUKES OP THE GAEDEN. 

Having made mention of these productions, it now remains 
for us to return to the cultivation of the garden,” a subject 
recommended by its own intrinsic merits to our notice : for we 
find that in remote antiquity, even, there was nothing looked 
upon with a greater degree of admiration than the gardens of 
the Hesperides,”* those of the kings Adonis^® 'and Alci- 

Pliny nor any of the Greek writers mention the Badicula as being used 
for dyeing. Some, again, identify it with the Gypsopbila strutbium of 
Linnsus, without sufficient warranty, howeyer, as Fee thinks. » 

* The Gypsoj)hila struthium grows in Spain, and possibly, Fee says, 
in other countnes. Linnoeushos pretended,* ’ bo says, that the Spaniards 
still employ the root and stalk of the Gypsopbila for tke same purposes as 
the ancients did the same parts of the Kadicula. lie himself, however, 
though long resident in Spain, had never obsejved such to be the fact. 

This aescription. Fee says, docs not correspond with tjat of the Qyp- 
Bophila struthium, the stalk of which does not at all resemble that of tiie 
ferulaceous plants, and the leaf is quite different in appearance from that 
of the olive. 

As Fee observes, by the word ^^hortus” tho Homans understood 
solely the “ vegetable” or “ kitchcr.s-gardcn the pleasure garden being 
generally denominated “horti.” See B. v. c. 1.’ 

A fabulous king of Phoenicia, probably, whoso story was afterwards 
transferred, with considerable embellishment to tho Grecian mythology. 
Adonis is supposed to have been identical with tho Thammuz of Scripture, 
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noiis/* and the Hanging Gardens, whether they .were the work of 
Semiramis, or whether of Cyrus, king of Assyria, a subject o( 
which we shall have to speak in another work.'* The kings of 
Home cultivated their gardens with their own hands ; indeed, 
it was from his garden that Tarquinius Superbus sent to his 
son' that cruel and sanguinary message of his. In our laws of 
the Twelve Tables, we find the word ** villa,” or ** farm,” 
nowhere mentioned ; it is the word “ hortus ” that is always 
used with that signification, while the term ** heredium ” we 
find employed for “ garden.” 

There are certain religious impressions, too, that have been 
attached to this species of property,'* and we find that it is in 
the garden and the Eorum only that statues of satyrs are con- 
secrated, as a protection against the evil effects"' of spells and 
sorcery ; although in Plautus, we find the gardens spoken 
of as being under the tutelage of Yenus. At the present day, 
under the general name of gardens,'® we have pleasure-grounds 
situate in the very heart of the City, as well as extensive fields 
and villas. 

Epicurus, that connoisseur'® in the enjoyments of a life of 
ease, was the first to lay out a garden at Athens up to his 
time it had never been thought of, to dwell in the country in 
the middle of the town. At Borne, on the other hand, the 
garden®' constituted of itself the poor man’s field, and it was 
from the garden that the lower classes procured their daily 
food — an aliment how guiltlessly obtained ! But still, it is a 
great deal better, no doubt,®® to dive into the abysses of the 

mentioned by Ezekiel, viii. 14, where he speaks of the “women weep- 
ing for Thammuz.” Hardouin considers him to hare been a Syrian deity, 
identical with the Moon. 

Celebrated by Homer, Odi B. vi. and xiii. 

“Alio volumiile.*' Ajs no further mention is made by Pliny of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, it is most probable that he contemplated 
giving a description of them in another work, an intention which he did 
not live to reahze. 

See further on this subject, c. 53 of the present Book. 

1* The reading, “qv-am rem,'* seems preferable to “quam ob rem,” 
adopted hy Silli^. 

“Effascinationes." The effects of the evil eye. 

18 ‘‘Hortorum.’* “Pleasure-gardens.” 

1’ “ Otii magister.” 

For the purpose of teaching philosophy there. 

*1 « Hortus.” The “ kitchen-garden.” 

» Ironically said. 
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and to see]^ each kind of oyster at the risk ai^ peril of 
shipwreck, to go searching for birds beyond the river Bhasis** 
even, which, protected as they are by the terrors invented by 
fable,** are only rendered all the more precious thereby — to go 
Bcarcliing for others, again, in Numidia,*® and the very sepul- 
chres of .Ethiopia,*® or else to be battling witli wild beas'ts, 
and to get eaten one’s self while trying to take a prey which 
another person is to eat ! And yet, by Hercules ! how little do 
the productions of the garden cost us in comparison with these ! 
How more than sufficient for every wish and for every want ! — 
were it not, indeed, that here, as in every thing else, turn w^hich 
way we will, we find the same grounds for our wrath and in- 
dignation. We really might be content to allow of fruits being 
grown of the most exquisite quality, remarkable, some of 
them for their fiuvour, some for their size, soma, again, for the 
monstrosities of their growth, morsels all of them forbidden to 
the poor !*’ We miglit allow of wines being kept till they are 
mellowed with age, or enfeebled by being passed through*® 
cloth strainers, of men, too, however prolonged their lives, 
never drinking any but a wine that is still older than them- 
selves ! We might allow of luxury devising how best to ex- 
tract the very aroma, as it were, and marrow *® oi^y from grain ; 
of people, too, living upon notlnng but the choicest productions 
of the confectioner, and upon pasted fashioned in fantastic 
shapes : of one kind of bread being prepared for the^rich, and 
another for the multitude ; of the yearly produce of the field 
being classified in a descending scale, till it reaches the humble 
means of the very lowest classes — but do we not find that 
these refined distinctions have been extended to the very 
herbs even, and that riches have contrived to establish points 
of dissimilarity in articles of food which orcynarily sell for 
a single copper coin 

In this department even, humble as it is, we arc still des- 

m) 

^ He alludes to the pheasant. See B. x. c. 67. 

He alludes to Golcnis, the country of Medoa.^ the scene of the ex- 
ploits of Jason and the Argonauts, and the land of prodigies and fable. 

Se: B. X. cc. 38 and 67. He alludes to “ melcagrides,” or Guinea- 
fowU. • 

See B. X. c. 37. He alludes to the birds called “ Memnonides.” 

See B. xvii. c. 1. “ See B. xiv. c. 28. 

^ He alludes to the finest and most delicate kinds of whe&ten fiour. 
See B. xvlii, c. 29. “ Uno asse.*’ 
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lined to find certain productions that are denied to the con^)* 
munity at large, and the very cabbages pampered to such an 
enormous extent that the poor man’s table is not large enough 
to hold them. Asparagus, by Nature, was intended to grow 
wi^d,^^ so that each might gather it where he pleased — but, 
lo and behold ! we And it in the highest state of cultivation, 
and Kavenna produces heads that weigh as much as three 
pounds®* even ! Alas for the monstrous excess* of gluttony! 
It would be surprising indeed, for the beasts of the field to be 
forbidden the thistle for food, and yet it is a thing forbidden®® 
to the lower classes of the community 1 These refined dis- 
tinctions, too, are extended to the very water even, and, thanks 
to the mighty influence of money, there are lines of demar- 
cation drawn in the very elements themselves. Some persons 
are for drinking ice, others for quaffing snow, and thus is the 
curse of the mountain steep turned into an appetizing sti- 
mulus for the palate 1®^ Cold is carefully treasured up for the 
summer heats, and man^s invention is racked how best to keep 
snow freezing in months that are not its own. Some again 
there are who first boil the water,®® and then bring it to the 
temperature of winter — indeed, there is nothing that pleases 
man in the fashion in which Nature originally made it. 

And is it the fact, then, that any herb of the garden is 
reared only for the rich** man's table? It is so — but still let 
no one of <the angered populace think of a fresh secession to 
Mount Sacer or Mount Avon tine ; for to a certainty, in the long 
run, all-powerful money will bring them back to just the 
same pqsition as they were in when it wrought the severance. 
For, by Hercules 1®® there was not an impost levied at Rome 

As “ corruda,” or “ wild asparagus/’ Tlie Brassica capitata alba of C. 
Bauhin,or white cabbage, sometimes attains a weight of ten or twelve pounds. 

** This is an exaggeration, probably. 

He alludes to the artithoko, or Oinara cardunculus of the botanists, 
which bears seme resemblance to the common thistle. 

^ Martial and Aulus Gellius speak of ice and snow drinks. The latter 
must have been very injurious to the stomach. 

** Sec B. xxki. c. 23. , 

33 In this corrupt and otherwise npintelligiblc pasaage, wc have adopted 
the proposed emendations of Sillig, who is of opinion that it bears 
reference to the abolition of the market-dues, or “portorium,” by Augus- 
tus Csesar, and the substitution of a property tax of one twentieth of the 
land, a method of taxation which inflicted greater hardships than the 
former one, as it was assessed according to the superjldeay not the produce 
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laore. grievous than the market-dues^ an impost thftt aroused 
the indignation of the populace, wlio repeatedly appealed with 
loud clamours to all the chief men of the state to be relieved from 
it. At last they were relieved from this heavy tax upon their 
wares ; and then it was found that theje was no tax more 
lucrative, more readily collected, or less obnoxious to the ca- 
prices of chance, than the impost that was levied in exchange 
for it, in the shape of a property-tax, extended to the poorest 
classes ; for now the very soil itself is their surety that paid 
the tax will be, their means are patent to the light of day, and 
the superficial extent of their possessions, whatever the weather 
may chance to be, always remains the same. 

Cato,®’ we find, speaks in high praise of garden cabbages : — 
indeed, it was according to their respective methods of garden 
cultivation that the agriculturists of early tinotes were appreci- 
ated, and it was immediately concluded that it was a sign of a 
woman being a bad and careless manager of her family, when 
the kitchen-garden — for this was looked upon as the woman’s 
department more particularly — was negligently cultivated ; as 
in such case her only resource was, of course, the shambles or 
the herb-market. But cabbages were not held in such high 
esteem in those days as now : indeed, all dishes were held in 
disrepute which required something else to help them down, 
the great object being to economize oil as much as possible ; 
and as to the flesh-market, so much as a wish even io taste its 
wares was visited with censure and reproach. The chief thing 
that made them so fond of the garden was the fact that its 
produce needs no fire and ensures economy in fuel, and that it 
offers resources which are always ready and at hand. These 
articles of food, which from their peculiar nature we call 
“vinegar-diets,”** were found to be easy of, digestion, by no 
means apt to blunt and overload the senses, and to create but little 
craving for bread as an accompaniment. A portion of them which 
is still used by us for seasonings, attests that our foi!efathers used 

of the land. His proposed emendations of the tcj^t are as follows : mox 

enim certe aequabit pecunia quos pecunia separaveriU Itaque ac 

minore fortunse jure, qmm cum her^itate datur punsio ea pauperum ; his 
in solo sponsor est,^’ &c. * 

f’ Be Re Rust. cc. 156, 157. He speaks of it as beins eaten either 
boiled or raw, but in the latter case with vinegar. F^e thinks that even 
then it would make a very acrid and indigestible diet. 

*® “Acetaria."’ Salads. 
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only to lo6k at home for their resources, and cthat no Indiai^ 
peppers were in request with them, or any of those other condi- 
ments which we are in the habit of seeking beyond the seas. 
In former times tlie lower classes of Home, with their mimic 
gardens in their windows, day after day presented the reflex 
of fhe countrj^ to the eye, when as yet the multitudes of atro- 
cious burglaries, almost innumerable, had not compelled us to 
shut out all such sights with bars to the passers by. 

Let the garden, then, have its due meed of honour, and let 
not things, because they are common, enjoy for that the less 
share of our consideration — and the more so, as we find that 
from it men of the very highest rank have been content to 
borrow their surnames even; thus in the Valerian family, 
for instance, the Lactueini have not thought themselves 
disgraced by taking their name from the lettuce. Perhaps, 
too, our labours and research may contribute some slight re- 
commendation to this our subject; although, with Virgil,®® we 
are ready to admit how difficult it is, by language however 
elevated, to ennoble a subject that is so humble in itself. 

CUAP. 20.-— THE LAYING OUT OF OAHDEN GBOUND. 

There is no doubt that the proper plan is, to have the gar- 
dens adjoining the country-house ; and they should be watered, 
more particularly, by a liver running in front of it, if possible; 
or else witl^i water drawn from a well by the aid of a wheel 
or of pumps, or by swipes.*® The ground should be opened 
just as the west winds are beginning to prevail ; fourteen 
days after which it should be got ready for autumn, and then 
before the winter solstice it should have another turning up. 
It will require eight men to dig a jugerum, manure being 
mixed with the ^arth to a depth of three feet : the ground, 
too, should be divided into plots or beds with raised and 
rounded edges, each of which should have a path dug round it, 
by means of which access may be afforded to the gardener and 
a channel formed for the water needed for irrigation. 

He alludes, no doufct, to the words of Virgil, in Georg, iv. 1. 6. 

“ In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria——” 
though in that instance the poet is spt'aking of bees. 

“ Tollenonum haustu." These would be used in the case of well- 
water ; they are still to bo seen occasionally in this country, and are very 
common on the continent. The wheel is also used for drawing well-water, 
and is frequently employed in Barbary and Spain. 
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CHAP. 21.*— PLANTS OTIIEB THAN QBAIN AND SHBUBS. 

Among the garden plants there are •some that recommend 
themselves by their bulbs, others by the head, others by the 
stalk, others by the leaf, others hy both : some, again, are 
valued for their seed, others for the outer»coat, others for their 
membranous tissues, others for their cartilaginous substance, 
others for the firmness of their flesh, and others for the fleshy 
tunics in which they are enveloped. 

CHAP. 22. — THE NATUHAL HISTORY OF TWENTY DIFFERENT KINDS 

OF PLANTS WHICH GROW IN GARDENS — THE PROPER METHODS TO 

BE FOLLOWED IN SOWING THEM RESPECTIVELY. 

Of some plants the fruits*^ are in the earth,, of others both in 
the earth and out of it, and of others, again, Out of the earth 
solely. Some of them increase as they lie upon the ground, 
gourds and cucumbers, for instance ; the same products will 
grow also in a hanging position, but they are much heavier 
even then than any of the fruits that grow upon trees. The 
cucumber, however, is composed of cartilage and a fleshy sub- 
stance, while the gourd consists of rind and cartilage ; this last 
is the only vegetable production the outer coat of which be- 
comes of a ligneous nature, when ripe. Radishes, turnips, 
and rape are hidden in the earth, and so, too, are elecampane,*'* 
skirrets,** and parsnips,*^ though in a different manner. There 
are some plants, again, to which we shall give the name of 
“ ferulaceous,” anise ** and mallows, for instance ; indeed, we 
find it stated by some writers that in Arabia** the majlow be- 

*' By the word “fructus** he no doubt means the edible parts solely, 
the leaf, stalk, or root, as the case may be. 

F^e is suiprised to find elecampane figuring among the garden vege- 
tables. It has a powerful odour, is bitter, and promotes expectoration. 
Though not used as a vegetable it is still used a preserve, or sweetmeat, 
mixed with sugar. See further on it in c. 29 of this Bookj 

** See c. 28 of this Book. See c. 27 of this Book . 

** F^e remarks that this juxtaposition of anis«:^ and mallows betokens 
the most complete ignorance of botany on the part of our author ; there 
being few plants which differ more essentially. The field-mallow, or 
Malva silvestris of Linnseus, or perlfaps several varieties of it, are here 
referred to. The anise will he further mentioned in c. 74 of this Book. 

** Fde suggests that the plant here mentioned may have been an annual, 
probably the Lavatorea arborea of botanists, or some kindred species. In 
a few months if is known to attain a height of ten feet or more. 
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comes arborescent at the sixth mouth, so much so, in fact^ 
as to admit of its being used for walking-sticks. We have 
another instance, again, in the mallow- tree of Mauretania, 
which is found at Lixus, a city built upon an aestuary 
there ; and at which spot, it is said, were formerly the gardens 
of the Hesperides, at a distance of two hundred paces from the 
Ocean, near the shrine of Hercules, more ancient, tradition says, 
than the temple oX Gades. This mallow-tree** is twenty feet 
in height, and of such a thickness that there is not a person in 
existence who is able with his arms to span its girth. 

In the class of ferulaceous plants we must include hemp*^ 
also. There are some plants, again, to which we must give 
the appellation of “fleshy;”** such as those spongy*® productions 
which are found growing in damp meadows. As to the fungus, 
with a hard, tofigh flesh, we have already®® made mention of 
it when speaking of wood and trees ; and of tioiffles, which 
form another variety, we have but very recently given a de- 
scription.®^ 

CHAP. 23 . ( 5 .) — VEGETABLES OP A CAIITIIAGINOUS NATURE — 
CUCUMBERS. PEPOKKS. 

The cucumber®^ belongs to the cartilaginous class of plants, 
and grows above the ground. It was a wonderful favourite 
with the Emperor Tiberius, and, indeed, he was never without 
it; for he had raised beds made in frames upon wheels, 
by means of which the cucumbers were moved and exposed to 
the full heat of the sun ; while, in winter, they were withdrawn, 
and placed under the protection of frames glazed with mirror- 
stone.®* ' We find it stated, also, by the ancient Greek writers. 

In Fee’s opinion this tree cannot have belonged to tlie family of Mal- 
vacem ; the Adansonia and some other exotics of the family, with wliich 
Pliny undoubtedly Vas not acqumnted, being tlie only ones that attain 
these gigantic proportions. 

There is no resemblaifte between mallows and hemp, any more than 
there is betweAi mallows and anise. 

** “Camosa.” _ 

Hardouin thinks tiiat he alludes to tlie Conferva, or river sponge, 
again mentioned in B. xxvii. c. 45. Fee, however, dissents from that 
opinion. ^ 

M In B. xvi. cc. 11 and 13, and in cc. 12 and 14 of the present Book. 

In c. 11 of the present Book. 

88 The Cucumis sativus of Linnsus. 

88 “Lapis specularis.” See B. xxxvi. c. 45. Columella, De Be Bust. 
B. xi. e. 3, speaks of this mode of ripening cucumber, and the fondness 
of the Emperor Tiberius for them. 
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that the cucumher ought to be propagated from seed' that has 
been steeped®* a couple of days in milk and honey, thi^method 
having the effect of rendering them all the sweeter to the taste. 
The cucumber, while growing, may be trained to take any form 
that may be wished : in Italy the cucumbers are green" and 
very small, while those grown in some of the provinces are 
remarkably large, and of a wax colour or black." Those of 
Africa, which are also remarkably prolific, are held in high 
esteem ; the same, too, with the cucumbers of Moesia, which 
are by far the largest of all. When the cucumber acquires a 
very considerable volume, it is known to us as the “ pepo.”®^ 
Cucumbers when eaten remain on the stomach till the follow- 
ing day, and are very difficult®® of digestion; still, for all that, 
in general they arc not considered very unwholesome. By 
nature they have a wonderful hatred to oil, an^ no less affec- 
tion for water, and this after they have been cut from the stem 
even.®® If water is within a moderate distance of them, they 
will creep towards it, while from oil, on the other hand, they 
will shrink away : if any obstacle, too, should happen to arrest 
their progress, or if they are left to hang, they will grow 
curved and crooked. Of these facts we may be satisfactorily 
convinced in a single night even, for if a vessel filled with 
water is placed at four fingers’ distance from a cucumber, it 
will be found to have descended to it by tlie following morn- 
ing ; but if the same is done with oil, it will have assumed the 
curved form of a hook by the next day. If hung in a tube 
while in blossom, the cucumber will grow to a most surprising 

w Theophrastus and Columella say the same of the cucumber, and 
Palladius of the melon, hut there is no ground, probably, for the belief. In 
vervrecent times, however, Fee says, it was the usage to steep the seeds of the 
melon in milk. This liquid, in common with any other, would have the 
effect of sdftening the exterior integuments, and thereby facilitating the 
germination, but no more. , 

" Still known as the “ green^* or “ gherkin’’ cucumber, and much used, 
when young, for pickling. 

" Probably in the sense of a very dark green^ for hlaeh cucumbers arc 
a thing unheard of. 

Ue is evidently speaking of the pompion, or pumpkin, the Cucurhita 
pepo of Linnsus : quite distinct !r^ the cucumber. 

®® Cucumbers are not difficult of digestion to the extent that Pliny 
would have us to believe. 

. " As Fee says, it is a loss of time to combat such absurd prejudices as 
these. 
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length." ‘ It is only of late, too, that a cucumber of entirely 
new shdpe has been produced in Campania, it having just the 
form of a quince.*^ It was quite by accident, I am told, that 
the first one acquired this shape in growing, and it was from 
the seed of this ttiat all the others have been reproduced. 
The name given to this variety is ** melopepo.*’ These last do 
not grow hanging, but assume their round shape as they lie 
on the ground. A thing that is very remarkable in them, in 
addition to their shape, colour, and smell, is the fact that, 
when ripe, although they do not hang from the stem, they 
separate from it at the stalk. 

Columella " has given us a plan of his, by which we may 
have cucumbers the whole year round : the largest bramble- 
bush that can be procured is transplanted to a warm, sunny 
spot, and then cht down, about the time of the vernal equinox, 
to within a couple of fingers of the ground ; a cucumber-seed 
is then inserted in the pith of the bramble, and the roots are 
well moulded up with fine earth and manure, to withstand the 
cold. According to the Greeks, there are three kinds of cu- 
cumbers, the Laconian, the Scytalic, and the Boeotian," the 
Laconian being the only one among them that is fond " of the 
water. 

There are some persons who recommend steeping the seed of 
the cucumber in the juice of the herb known as the culix " 
the produo?, they say, will be sure to grow without seeds, 

CUAP. 24.— GOUEDS, 

Gourds resemble the cucumber in nature, at least in their 
manner of growing ; they manifest an equal aversion to the 
winter, too, while they require constant watering and manure. 

w 

This is conformable with modem experience. 

Fee says that this is thi) melon, the Cucumis melo of Linnaeus. 

B. xi. c. Columella professes to borrow it from the people of 
Mendes in Kgypt. 

“ Theophrastus enuqjerates these varieties, Ilist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4. 

Theophrastus only says that the Laconian cucumber thrives bettor 
with watering than the others. 

It is impossible to identify this plant, as no ancient writer has given 
any description of it : it has been suggested, however, that it may have 
been the Plantago Psyllium, or else the Inula pulicaria of Linnmus. Of 
course there is no truth in the story hero told of the effects of its juice 
upon the cucumber. 
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f oth cucumbers and gourds are sown in holes k foot and 
a half ^ deep, between the vomal equinox and the summer sol- 
stice, at the time of the Parilia*^ more particularly. Some per- 
sons, however, think it better to sow gourds after the calends 
of March,” and cucumbers after the nonC|P,” and at the tin^e of 
the Quinquatria.’® The cucumber and the gourd climb up- 
wards in a precisely similar manner, their shoots creeping along 
the rough surface of the walls, even to the very roof, so great 
is their fondness for elevated spots. They have not sufficient 
strength, however, to support themselves without the aid of 
stays. Shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity, they soon 
cover with their light shade the arched roofs of the houses and 
the trellises on which they are trained. From this circum- 
stance it is that we find the gourd classified into two primary 
kinds, the roof-gourd,’^ and the common goutd, which creeps 
upon the ground. In the first kind, from a stalk 'of remark- 
able thinness is suspended a fruit of considerable weight and 
volume, and quite immoveable by the action of the wind. The 
gourd, too, as well as the cucumber, admits of being lengthened 
to any extent, by the aid of osier tubes more particidarly. Just 
after the blossom has fallen off, the plant is introduced into 
these tubes, and as it grows it can be made to assume any form 
that may be wished, that of a serpent coiled up being the one 
that is mostly preferred ; if left at lifierty to grow as it hangs, 
it has been known before now to attain to no less ihan nine 
feet in length. 

T"he cucumber flowers gradually, blossom succeeding blos- 
som ; and it adapts itself perfectly well to a dry soil. It is 

” This depth would probably have the effect of retarding, or else utterly 
impeding, the growth of the plant. , 

See c. 44 of this Book. The Farilia was a festival celebrated on the 
nineteenth of April, the anniversary of the foundation of Rome. 

” First of March. ” Seventh of March. 

™ See B. xviii. c. 56. * 

The “camerarium,’* and the “plebeium.” The former, F5o thinks, 
is the Gucurbita longior of Dodonseus and J. Bauliin, the, long gourd, and 
other varieties probably of the calabash gourd, the Gucurbita leucantha of 
Duchesne. The latter is probabljethe Gucurbita pepo and its varieties. 
Fee thinks that the name “ cncurbita,” as employed by Pliny, extends 
not only to the gourd, but the citrul or small punmkin as well. 

As F^e says, he must be speaking of the fruit here, and not the 
plant, which attains a far greater length than nine feet. 
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covered with a white down, which increases innquanJtity as the? 
plant gains in size. 

The gourd admits of*being applied to more numerous uses 
than the cucumber even : the stem is used as an article of 
foo4” when young, Ijpt at a later period it changes its nature, 
and its qualities become totally different : of late, gourds have 
come to be used in baths for jugs and pitchers, but for this 
long time past they have been employed as casks'^* for keeping 
wine. The rind is tender while the fruit is green, but still it 
is always scraped off when the gourd is used for food. It ad- 
mits of being eaten several ways, and forms a light and whole- 
some aliment, and this although it is one of those fruits that 
are difficult of digestion by the human stomach, and are apt to 
swell out those who cat of them. The seeds which lie nearest 
to the neck of the gourd produce fruit of remarkable length, 
and so do those which lie at the lower extremities, though not 
at all comparable with the others. Those, on the other hand, 
which lie in the middle, produce gourds of a round shape, and 
those on the sides fruit that arc thick and short. The seeds 
are dried by being placed in the shade, and when wanted for 
sowing, are steeped in water first. The longer and thinner the 
gourd is, the more agreeable it is to the palate, and hence it is 
that those which have been left to grow hanging are reckoned 
the most wholesome : tfiese, too, have fewer seeds than the 
others, the< hardness of which is apt to render the fruit less 
agreeable for eating. 

Those which are intended for keeping sped, are usually not cut 
before tlyj winter sets in ; they are then dried in'^he smoke, 
and are extensively employed for preserving’® garden seeds, and 
for making other articles for domestic use. , There has been a 
method discovered, also, of preserving the gourd for table, and 
the cucumber as well, till nearly the time when the next year’s 
crop is ripe; this is done by putting them in brine. We are 
assured, too, ‘that if put in a hole dug in a place well shaded 

’•'* The young slipots^ of the gourd, Fee says, would afford an insipid 
food, with but little nutriment. 

The varieties thus employed, Fee says, must have been the Cucurbita 
lagenaria of Linnmus, and the Cucurbita latior of Dodonaus. 

This is not the fact. The seed produces fruit similar to that from 
which it was taken, and no more. 

The trumpet gourd, the Cucurbita longior of Dodonmus, is still em- 
ployed, F^e says, by gardeners for this purpose. 
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from ther*8Uti, With a layer of sand beneath, and dry hay and 
earth on the top of .them, they may be^ kept green for a very 
long time. We also find wild cucumbers and gourds ; and, 
indeed, the same is the case with pretty nearly all the garden 
plants. These wild varieties, however, are only pos8e88e4 of 
certain medicinal properties, and for this reason we shall defer 
any further mention of them till we come to the Books appro- 
priated to that subject. 


CHAP. 25. — ^EAPE. TIJKHIPS. 

The other plants that are of a cartilaginous nature are con- 
cealed, all of them, in the earth. In the number of these is 
the rape, a subject upon which it would almost appear that 
we have treated’® at sufficient length already, .were it not that 
we think it as well to observe, that medical men call those 
which are round male,”'® while those which are larger and 
more elongated, are known to them as ** female” rape: these 
last are superior in sweetness, and bettor for keeping, but by 
successive sowings they are changed into male 

The same authors, too, have distinguished five different va- 
rictics of tho turnip the Corinthian, the Cleonman, the 
Liothasian, the Boeotian, and the one which they have charac- 
terized as peculiarly the ** greem ” turnip. The Corinthian 
turnip ^ grows to a very large size, and the root is^all but out 
of the ground ; indeed, this is the only kind that, in growing, 
shoots upwards, and not as the others do, downwards into the 
ground. The Liothasian is known by some persons as the 
Thracian turnip it is the one that stands extreme *cold the 
best of all. Next to it, the Boeotian kind is the sweetest ; it is re- 
markable, also, for the ronndness of its shape ^d its shortness ; 


77^ gee B. XX. c. 2. I” . v 

’9 Though borrowed from Theophrastus anU the Greeh^school, this dis- 

tinctiou is absurd and pnfoundod. , i . i r*. . 

-0 It is not the fact that the seed of the round kind, after repeated 
sowings, will produce long roots. Pliny, howevef, has pyobably raisco^ 
TlH.ophra8tus,\vho says, ftist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4 that tins transtorma mu 
takes place Avhen the seed is aown*very thick. This assertion, o t , 
is no more founded on truth than that of Pliny. / • . 

« Also from Theophrastus, B. vii. c. 4 j though that author is spcakinj, 
of radishes, pathavldtc, and not turnips, 
w Properly radisL Properly radish. 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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while the Cleonaean turnip,*^ on the other han(?, is of an elon^ 
gated form. Those, in general, which have a thin, smooth leaf, 
are the sweetest ; while those, again, the leaf of which is rough, 
angular, and prickly, have a pungent taste. There is a kind 
of Muld turnip,®® also,<tthe leaves of which resemble those of 
rocket.®® At Home, the highest rank is given to the turnips 
of Amitemum,®^ and those of Nursia ; after them, those grown 
in the neighbourhood of the City®® are held in the next de- 
gree of esteem. The other particulars connected with, the 
sowing of the turnip have been already mentioned ®® by us wl.ien 
speaking of the rape. 

CHAP. 26. — RADISHES. 

Radishes are composed of an outer coat and a cartilaginous 
substance, and in many instances the rind is found to be thicker 
than the bark of some trees. This plant is remarkable for its 
pungency, which increases in proportion to the thickness of the 
rind : in some cases, too, the surface of it assumes a ligneous 
nature. Radishes are flatulent®® to a remarkable degree, and 
are productive of eructations ; hence it is that they are looked 
upon as an aliment only fit for low-bred people,®^ and this 
more particularly if colcworts are eaten directly after them. 
If, on tho other hand, they are eaten with green olives, the 
(jructations produced are not so frequent, and less offensive. 
In Egypt the radish is held in verj'^ high esteem, on account 
of the abundauce of oil®^ that is extracted from the seed. . In- 
Ihidish. 85 Properly radish. 

See B. XX. c. 49. Fee querios whether this radish may not he the 
Raphaniis raphsinistrum of botanists. See B. xviii. c. 34. 

See B. xviii. c. 35. 

8* “ Nostrati bus.” Poinsinct would render this, “ Thoso of my native 
country,” *. e. the pSirts beyond the Padus. As Pliny resided at Rome 
during the latter part of his life, there can be little doubt but that he al- 
ludes to the vicinity of Romcn- 

88 See B. xviii. c. 34. 

88 This property extends to most of the CrucifertB. 

8* “ Cibus illiberulis.’V 

82 The variety t)leitera of the Raphanus sativus is still cultivated exten- 
sively in Egypt and Nubia for the ^extraction of the oil. The variety 
Olcifera of the Brassica napus is also greatly cultivated in Egypt, Feo 
suggests that Pliny may possibly confound these two plants under the one 
name of “ raphanus.'’ It is worthy of remark, too, that the Colza oil, so 
much used in France and Belgium for burning in lamps, is expressed from 
the seed of the Brassica oleracca, a species of cabbage. 
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deed, the people of that country sow this plant in preference 
to any other, whenever they can get the opportunity, the profits 
derived from it being larger than those obtained from the culti- 
vation of corn, and l£e imposts levied uponjt considerably le^ : 
there is no grain known that yields a larger quantity of oil. 

The Greeks have distinguished the radish^^ into three dif- 
ferent kinds, according to the characteristic features of the 
leaves, there being the crisped leaf, the smooth leaf, and the 
wild radish, the leaf of which is smooth, but shorter than that 
of the others ; it is round also, grows in great abundance, and 
spreads like a shrub. The taste of this last variety is acrid, 
and it acts medicinally as a strong purgative. In the tot kind, 
again, there are certain differences, determined by the seed, for 
in some varieties the seed is of an inferior qualify, and in others 
remarkably small : these defects, however, are only found to 
exist in the kind that has the crisped leaf. 

Our own people, again, have found other varieties of the 
radish ; there is the Algidan ^ radish, long and transparent, so 
called from the place of its growth : another, similar to the 
rape in form, is known as the Syrian radish; it is pretty 
nearly the mildest and the most tender of them all, and is well 
able to bear the winter. The very best of all, however, is the 
one that has been brought from Syria, *very recently it would 
seem, as we do not find it mentioned by any of ou» writers: 
it lasts the whole of the winter through. In addition to these 
kinds, there is another, a wild variety, known by the Greeks as 
“ agrion,”®® and to the people of Pontus as “ armon,’/ while 
others, again, call it **leuce,®® and our people ‘‘armoracia;”” 
it has more leaves, however, than root. 

In testing the quality of the radish, it is the stem more par- 

The Eaphanus sativus of LinnaBus. Thisvpassage, however, down to 
crisped leaf,” properly applies to the cabbage, and not thv radish, Plinv 
having copied the Greek, and taken the word '/od^ai/oc, properly ** cabbage, '' 
to mean radish;” which in the later Greek writvs it sometimes does, 
, though not in this insbiiico. * 

Mount Algiduswas near Tusc^um, fifteen miles from Borne. Its 
coldness contributed greatly to the goodness of its radishes. 

Or “ wild.” Fee suggests that this is the Baphanus rusticanus of 
Lobellius, the Cochlearia i&moracia of Linnseus, the wild radish, or horse- 
radish. 

“ Or “ white.” From the extreme whiteness of the roots. 

Probably meaning, “ radish of Armorica.” 

M 2 
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ticularly, that is looked at; in those which are acrid to the 
taste, for instance, it is rounder and thicker than in the others, 
and grooved with long channels, while the leaves are more un- 
si^tly to the eye, lj,eing angular and covered with prickles. 

The radish requires to be sown in a loose, humid soil, has a 
great aversion to manure, and is content with a dressing solely 
of chaff: so fond is it of the cold, that in Germany it is known 
to grow as large as an infant in size.®® For the spring crop, 
it is sown immediately after the ides of February ;®® and then 
again about the time of the Vulcanalia,^ this last crop being 
looked upon as the best : many persons, however, sow radishes 
in March, April, and September. When the plant begins to 
grow to any size, it is considered a good plan to cover up the 
leaves successively, and to earth up the root as well ; for the 
part of it which appears above ground is apt to become hard 
and pithy. Aristomachus recommends the leaves to be taken 
off in winter, and the roots to be well moulded up, to prevent 
the water from accumulating about them ; and he says, that 
by using these precautions, they will be all the finer in summer. 
Some authors have mentioned a plan of making a hole with a 
dibble, and covering it at the bottom with a layer of chaff, six 
fingers in depth ; upon this layer the seed is put, and then 
covered over with manure and earth ; the result of which is, 
accordipgito their statement, that radishes are obtained full as 
large as tho hole so made. It is salt, how^ever, that conduces 
more particularly to their nutriment, and hence it is that they arc 
often T^ratered with brine ; in Egj^pt, too, the growers sprinkle 
nitre ® over them, the roots being remarkable for their mildness 
The salt, too, has the similar effect of removing all their pun- 
gency, and wken thus treated, they become very similar in 
their qualities to radishes that have been boiled : for when 
boiled they become sweet and mild, and eat, in fact, just like 
turnips. ‘ 

Fee suggests that he is here speaking of the beet-root, in reality a 
native of the nv>rth of Europe. 

Thirteenth of February. ’ 

' The festival of Vulcan, beginniifk on the twenty-third of August, and 
lasting right days. 

® A natui‘al production, the carbonate of sodium of the chemists, known 
from time i.'ninemorial by tbc name of “natron." See B. xxx. c. 46; 
from which passage it would appeiir that it was generally employed for 
watering tbc leguminous plants. 
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• Medical men Recommend raw radishes to be eatdn fasting, 
with salt, for the purpose* of collecting the crude humours of 
the viscera ; and in this way they prepare them for the action 
of emetics. It is said, too, that the juices of this plant are 
absolutely necessary for the cure of cei^in diseases of ];he 
diaphragm ; for it has been found by experiment, in Egypt, 
that the jAthiriasis ^ which attaches itself to the internal parte 
of the heart, cannot possibly be eradicated by any other remedy, 
the kings of that country having ordered the bodies of the 
dead to be opened and examined, for the purpose of enquiring 
into certain diseases. 

Such, too, is the frivolity of the Greeks, that, in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, it is said, the radish is so greatly pre- 
ferred to all other articles of diet, as to be represented there in 
gold, the beet in silver, and the rape in lead.-^'Xbu might be 
very sure that Manias Curius was not a native of that country, 
the general whom, as we find stated in our Annals, the am- 
bassadors of the Samnites found busy roasting rape at the fire, 
when they came to offer him the gold which ho so indignantly 
refused. Moschion, too, a Greek author, has written a volume 
on the subject of the radish. These vegetables are considered 
a very useful article of food during the winter, but they are at 
all times very injurious to the teeth^ as they are apt to wear 
them aAvay ; at all events, they give a polish to ivory; There 
is a great antipathy between the radish ® and the viae< Avhich 
last will shrink from the radish, if sown in its vicinity. 

CHAP. 27.— PARSNIPS. 

The other kinds which have been classified by us among the 
cartilaginous plants, are of a more ligneous nature ; and it is . 
a singular thing, that they have, all of them, a strong flavour. 
Among these, there is one kind of wild parsnip which grows 

• 

’ Dioscorides recommends these puerilities with the cabbage, and not 
the radish ; though Celsus gives ^milar instructicsis with reference to the 
radish. • 

* It was a general belief with the ancients that the phthiriasis, or mor- 
biis pediculosus, has its seat in the neart. It was supposed also that the 
juice of the radish was able, hy reason of its supposed subtlety, to penetrate 
the coate of that organ. 

* This is said hy other ancient authors, in reference to the eabhag$ and 
the vine. See B. xxiv. c. i. 
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spontaneously j by the Greeks it is known BSk ** staphylinos.JJ® 
Another kind’' of parsnip is grown either from the root trans- 
planted, or else from seed, at the beginning of spring or in the 
autumn ; Hyginus says that this may be done in February, 
August, September, and October, the ground being dug to a 
veiy considerable dipth for the purpose. The parsnip begins 
to be fit for eating at the end of a year, but it is still better at 
the end of two : it is reckoned more agreeable eating in autumn, 
and more particularly if cooked in the saucepan ; even then, 
however, it preserves its strong pungent flavour, which it is 
found quite impossible to get rid of. 

The hibiscum® differs from the parsnip in being more lender ; 
it is rejected as a food, but is found useful for its medicinal 
properties. There is a fourth kind,^ also, which bears a similar 
degree of resemblance to the parsnip; by our people it is 
called the ** gallica,” while the Greeks, who have distinguished 
four varieties of it, give it the name of ** daucus.” We sMl 
have further occasion'® to mention it among the medicinal 
plants. 


CHAP. 28.-— THE SKIBEET. 

The skirret," too, has had its reputation established by the 
Emperor Tiberius, who demanded a supply of it every year 
from Germany. It is afr Gelduba,'* a fortress situate on the 
banks of the Bhenus, that the finest are grown ; from which 
it would Appear that they thrive best in a cold climate. 
There is a string running through the whole length of the 
skirret, and which is drawn out ^ter it is boiled ; but stiU, 
for all this, a considerable proportion of its natural pungency 

® There is some doubt as to the identity of this plant, but Fee, after 
examining the miestion, comes to the conclusion that it is the Daucus 
Carota, or else Mauritanicus of Linnsens, the common carrot, or that of 
Mauritania. Sprengel takewt to be either this last or the Daucus guttatus, 
a plant cominocly found in Greece. 

^ The Pastinaca sativa of Linnaeus, or common parsnip. 

^ Tlie marsh -mallow,* probably, the AJiheea officmalis of linnsens. 

® The carrot. * The Daucus Carota of Linnaeus. 

In B. XXV. c. 64. 

** Siser.'* Tho Siam sisarum of Linnsens. See also B. xx. c. 17* 
It is said to have been originally a native of China. 

It is supposed that tuis is the same with Gclb, near Nenss, in Gei^ 
many, mentioned by Tacitus, Hist. B. iv. cc. 26. 32. 
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■3 retained ; indeed, when modified by the addition hf honied 
wine, this is even thought to impart to dishes an additional 
relish. The larger parsnip has also a similar sting inside, but 
only when it is a year old. The proper time for sowing the 
skirret is in the months of February, Miych, April, August, 
September, and October. 

CHAP. 29. — ELECAMPANE. 

Elecampane is not so elongated as the preceding roots, but 
more substantial and more pungent ; eaten by itself it is very 
injurious to the stomach, but when mixed with other condi- 
ments of a sweet nature, it is extremely wholesome. There 
are several methods employed for modifjdng** its natural 
acridity and rendering it agreeable to the palsyte : thus, for in- 
stance, when dried it is reduced to a fine flour, and then mixed 
with some sweet liquid or other, or else it is boiled in vinegar 
and water, or kept in soak in it ; it is also steeped in various 
other ways, and then mixed with boiled ** grape-juice, or else 
incorporated with honey or raisins, or dates with plenty of 
meat on them. Other persons, again, have a method of pre- 
paring it with quinces, or else sorbs or plums, while sometimes 
the flavour is varied by the addition of pi'pper or thyme. 

This plant is particularly good for weakness of the stomach, 
and it has acquired a high reputation from the circumstance 
that Julia*’' Augusta used to cat it daily. The seSfi of it is 
quite useless, as the plant is reproduced, like the reed, from 
eyes extracted from the root. This vegetable, as well as the 
skirret and the parsnip, is sown both in spring and autumn, a 
considerable distance being left between the plants ; indeed, for 
elecampane, a space of no less than three feet is required, as 

*3 The Tnula Hclenium of Linneus. Its English name is derived from 
Inula campana, that under which it is so highly recommended in the pre- 
cepts of the School of Health at Salerno. Sec also B. xif. c. 19. At the 
present day it is universally rejected as an article of food in any sliape. 

** The School of Salerno says that it may be pleBerve j by being pickled 
in brine, or else in the juice of rue, which, as Feo remarks, would pro- 
duce neither more nor less than a veritable poison. The modern Pharma- 
copoeias give the receipt of a conserve of elecampane, which, however, is no 
longer used. 

** “Befrutum.” Must, boiled down to one half. 

*7 The daughter of Augustus Ccesar. 
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it throws* out its shoots to a very consideiable distance.^ 
Skirrets, however, are best transplanted. 

CHAP. 30. — BULBS, SQUILLS, AND ABUM. 

Next in affinity tq these plants are the bulbs,” which Cato, 
speaking in high terms of those of Megara,” recommends most 
particularly for cultivation. Among these bulbs, the squill,*^ 
we find, occupies the very highest rank, although by nature it 
is medicinal, and is employed for imparting an additional sharp- 
ness to vinegar indeed, there is no bulb known that grows 
to a larger size than this, or is possessed of a- greater degree of 
pungency. There are two varieties of it employed in medi- 
cine, the male squill, which has white leaves, and the female 
squill, with black** ones. There is a third kind also, which is 
good to eat, and* is known as the Epimenidian*^ squill ; the loaf 
is narrower than in the other kinds, and not so rough. All 
the squills have numerous seeds, but they come up much more 
quickly if propagated from the offsets that grow on the sides. 
To make them attain a still greater size, the large leaves that 
grow around them are turned down and covered over with 
earth; by which method all the juices are carried to the 
heads. Squills grow spontaneously and in vast numbers in 
the Ealeares and the island of Ebusus, and in the Spanish pro- 
vinces,*® The philosopher Pythagoras has written a whole vo- 
lume on^the merits of this plant, setting forth its various rae- 

” The same account nearly is given in Columella, De Ke Rust. B. xi. 
c. 3. 

19 Under this general name were included, probably, garlic, scallions, 
chives, and some kinds of onions ; but it is quite impossible to identify llic 
ancient “ bulbus” more closely than this. 

*0 It hea been suggested that this was probably the onion, the Allium 
cepa of Linnmus. 

*1 Tho Scilla maritima o{, Linnseus, the sea-sqnill. 

“ Sec B. xx^c. 39. lie might have added that it renders vinegar both 
an emetic, and a violent purgative. 

® The leaves are in all cases green, and no other colour ; but in one 
kind tlie squamitt, or bracted loaves, are white, and in another, red. 

9^ Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 11, gives it this name. As 
none of the sca*squills can be eateil' with imp uni ty^ Fee is inclined to 
doubt if this really was a squill. 

^ They still abound in those places. The Spanish coasts on the Medi- 
terranean, Fee says, as well as the vicinity of Gibraltar,’ are covered with 
them. 
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dioinal propertiet^; of which we shall have occasion lo speak 
more at length in the succeeding Book.*®, 

The other species of bulbs are distinguished by thdir colour, 
size, and sweetness ; indeed, there are some that are eaten raw 
even — those found in the Tauric Chersonesus, for instancp. 
Next to these, the bulbs of Africa are held in the highest 
esteem, and after them those of Apulia, The Greeks have 
distinguished the following varieties : the bulbine,*’ the seta- 
iiion," the opition,** the cyix,®® the leucoion,®^ the segilips,®* and 
the sisyrinchion®®— in the last there is this remarkable feature, 
that the extremities of the roots increase in winter, but during 
the spring, when the violet appears, they diminish in size and 
gradually contract, and then it is that the bulb begins to in- 
crease in magnitude. 

Among the varieties of the bulb, too, theife is the plant 
known in Egypt by the name of “ aron.*'®^ In size it is very 
nearly as large as the squill, with a leaf like that of lapathum, 
and a sti&ight stalk a couple of cubits in length, and the thick- 
ness of a walking-stick ; the root of it is of a milder nature, 
BO much so, indeed, as to admit of being eaten raw. 

Bulba are taken up before the spring, for if not, they are 
apt to spoil very quickly. It is a sign that they are ripe when 
the leaves become dry at the lower extremities. When too 
old they are held in disesteem ; the saW, too, with the long 
and the smaller ones ; those, on the other hand, whieWtre red 
and round are greatly preferred, as also those of the largest 
size. In most of them there is a certain degree of pungency 
in tlie upper part, but the middle is sweet. The anciepts have 
In c. 39. 

Fee thinks that this may be the Muscaria botryoidcs of Miller, Diet. 
Ab. I, Sec also B. xz. c. 41. « 

A variety, probably, of the common onion, the Allium cepa of Linnsus. 
Some variety of the genus Allium, Fee thjjpks. 

®° Fee queries whether this may not be some cyperaceoys plant with a 
bulbous root. 

A wliite bulb, if we may judge from the name. The whole of this 
^ passage is from Theophrastus, Ilist. Plant. B. vii. S. 11. • 

® This has not been identified. The old reading was “a^gilop8,” a 
name now given fo a kind of grass, * 

The Iris sisyrinchium of Linnaeus. 

^ The Arum colocasia of Linnsus, held in great esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as a vegetable. The root is not a biub, but tubercular, and the 
leaf bears no rescmblanco to that of the Lapathum, dock or sorrel. It 
was sometimes known by the name of “ lotus.’* 
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stated th%t bulbs are reproduced from seed luily; but in tl\e 
champaign, country of Prasneste they grow spontaneously, 
and they grow to an unlimited extent in the territory of the 
llemi." 

CEAP. 31 . ( 6 .) — THk EOOTS, PLOWERS, AND LEAVES OP ALL THESE 
PLANTS. GARDEN PLANTS WHICH LOSE THEIR LEAVES. 

Nearly alP the garden plants have a sin’gle®^ root only, - 
radishes, beet, parsley, and mallows, for example ; it is lapa- 
thum, however, that has the longest root of them all, it attain- 
ing the length of three cubits even. The root of the wild 
kind is smaller and of a humid nature, and when up it will 
keep alive for a considerable period. In some of these plants, 
however, the roots are fibrous, as wo find the case in parsley 
and mallows, for instance; in others, again, they are of a 
ligneous nature, as in ocimum, for example ; and in others they 
are fleshy, as in beet, and in saffron even mote so. In sonic, 
again, the root is composed of rind and flesh, as in the radish 
and the rape ; while in others it is jointed, as in hay grass.'^** 
Those plants which have not a straight root throw out imme- 
diately a great number of hairy fibres, orage^® and blite,*® for 
instance : squills again, bulbs, onions, and garlic never have 
any but a vertical root. Among the plants that grow spon- 
taneously, there are some which have more numerous roots 
than le^s, spalax,^^ for example, pcllitory,*® and saflron.^'* 

Wild thyme, southernwood, turnips, radishes, mint, and rue 
bLssom alP at once; while others, again, shed their blossom 
directly^ they have begun to flower. Ocimum*® blossoms gradu- 

^ In GauL See B, iv. c. 31. 

“ This passage, and indeed nearly the whole of the Chapter, is bor- 
rowed from Theo^rastus, Hist. Plant. B. i. c. 9. 

Fee thinks that by the exp^ion povo^pt^a, Tlieophrastus means a 
root that strikes Ycrtic^y,. instead of spreadincr. 

38 Gramen. , See B. xviii. c. 67, and B, xxiv. c. 118. 

38 Atriplex. See B. xx. c. 83. ^ See B. xx. c. 93. 

** Poinsinet suggests^that this may mean the “ mole-plant,^’ dawdXaC 
being the Greck»for ** mole.” 

** Perdiciura." See B. xxii. cc. 19, 20. 

“ Crocus.’* See B. xxi. c. 17, A wy. 

** Tin’s is not the fact. All these assertions are from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 3. 

^ thinks that the ocimum of Pliny is not the basil of the moderns, 
the Ocimum basilicuni of the naturalists. The account, however, here 
given would very well apply to basil. * 
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^y» beginning lit the lower parts, and hence it is thht it is so 
very long in blossom : the same is the case, too, with the plant 
known as heliotropium.^ In some plants the flower is white, 
in others yellow, and in others purple. The leaves .fall flrst*’ 
from the upper part in wild-marjoram apd elecampane, and 
in rue^ sometimes, when it has been injured accidentally. 
In some plants the leaves arc hoUoWi the onion and the scul- 
lion," more particularly. 

CHAP. 32. — ^VARIETIES OP THE ONION. 

Garlic and onions" are invoked by the Egyptians," when 
taking an oath, in the number of their deities. The Greeks 
have many varieties" of the onion, the Sardian onion, the 
Samothracian, the Alsidenian, the setanian, the schistan, and 
the Ascalonian," so called from Ascalon," a ‘city of Judeea. 
They have, all of them, a pungent smell, which" draws tears 
from the 'eyes, those of Cyprus more particularly, and those of 
Cnidos the least of all. In all of them the body is composed 
of a cartilage of an unctuous" nature. The variety known as 
the setanian is, the smallest of them all, with the exception of 
the Tusculan" onion, but it is sweet to the taste. The schis- 
tan" and the Ascolonian kinds are used for storing. The 
schistan onion is left during the winter with the leaves on ; in 
the spring it is stripped of them, upon which offsets make 

The Heliotropium Europseum of botany. See B. xxii. c.'W. 

These assertions. Fee says, are not consistent with modern experience. 

S. e c. 4d of this Book. 

" “ Gethyum.” The Allium schcjenoprasum, probably, of botany, the 
ciboul or scallion. The Allium cepa of LinnieuBf 

Tbo inhabitants of Pelusium, more particularly, were devoted to the 
worship of the onion. They held it, in common with garlic, in great 
aversion as an article of food. At Pelusium there was. a temple also in 
wliich the sea-squill was worshipped. 

" With some little variation, from Theophraqfus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4. 

" Supposed to be identical with tho Allium Ascalonicuiq of Linnseus, 
the chalotte. Pliny is the only writer who mentions the Alsidenian onion. 

" To the Ascalonian onion, tho scallion, or ciboul^ owes its English name. 

" Owing to the acetic acid which the bulb contains, and which acts on 
the membranes of the eye. 

" “ Pinguitudinis." 

" Fdo queries whether the early wnite onion of Florence, the smallpst 
now known among the cultivated kinds, may not possibly be identical with 
the setanian, or else the Tusculan, variety. 

" From to “ divide” or “ tear off.” 
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their appearance at the same divisions as the* leaves ; it is to 
this circumstance that this sraricty owes its name. Taking 
the hint from this facti it is recommended to strip the other 
kinds of their leaves, to make them bulb all the better, instead 
of. running to seed.* 

The Ascalonian onion is of a peculiar nature, being barren 
in some measure in the root ; hence it is that the Greeks have 
recommended it to be reproduced from seed, and not from roots : 
the transplanting, too, they say, should be done later in tlie 
spring, at the time the plant germinates, the result being that 
it bulbs with all the greater rapidity, and hastens, as it were, 
to make up for lost time ; great dispatch, however, is requisite 
in taking it up, for when ripe it rots with the greatest rapi- 
dity. If propagated from roots, it throws out a long stalk, 
runs rapidly to seed, and dies. 

There are considerable differences, too, in the colour of the 
onion ; the whitest of all are those grown at Issue and Sardes. 
The onions, too, of Crete are held in high esteem, but there 
is some doubt whether they are not the same as the Ascalonian 
variety ; for when grown from seed they produce a fine bulb, 
but when planted they throw out a long stalk and run to seed ; 
in fact, they differ from the Ascalonian kind only in the sweet- 
ness of their flavour. 

Among us there are two principal varieties known of the 
onion ; ^e scallion, employed for seasonings, is one, known to 
the Greeks by the name of ** gethyon,” and by us as the ** pal- 
lacana it is sown in March, April, and May. The other 
kind is the bulbed or headed onion ; it is sown just after the 
autumnal equinox, or else after the west winds have begun to 
prevail. The varieties of this lust kind, ranged according to 
their relative degrees of pungency, are the African onion, the 
Gallic, the Tusculan, the Ascalonian, and the Amiternian : the 
roundest in shape ard the best. The red onion, too, is more 
pungent than the white, the stored than the fresh, the raw 
than the cooked,^ and the dried than the preserved. The onion 
of AmiternuAi is cultivated in cold, humid localities, and is , 
the only one that is reproduced from heads,*® like garlic, the 
other kinds being grown from seed. This last kind yields no 
“ “Capitata." 

For this reason, F^e is inclined to recard it as a variety eitlicr of 
garlic, Allium sativum, or of the chalotte. Allium Asculonicum of T.iniiaa.id. 
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s?ed in the ensuing summer, but a bulb only, Vhich dries and 
keeps ; but in the summer after, the contrary is the ease, for 
seed is produced, while the bulb very quickly spoils. Hence 
it is that every year there are two separate sowings, one of 
seed for the reproduction of bulbs, and ane ef bulbs for the 
growth of seed ; these onions keep best in chaff. The scallion 
has hardly any bulb at all, but a long neck only — hence it is 
nothing but leaf, and is often cut down, like the leek ; for this 
reason, too, like the leek, it is grown from seed, and not from 
plants. 

In addition to these particulars, it is recommended that the 
ground intended for sowing onions should be turned up three 
times, care being taken to remove all roots and weeds ; ten 
pounds of seed is the proper proportion for a jijgeriim. Savory 
too, they say, should be mixed with them, the onions being all 
the finer for it ; the ground, too, should be stubbed and hoed 
four times at least, if not oftener. In Italy, the Ascalonian 
onion is sown in the month of February. The seed of the 
onion is gathered when it begins to turn black, and before it 
becomes dry and shrivelled. 

CUAP.^ 33. — ^THE LEEK. 

While upon this subject, it will be’ as well, too, to speak of 
the ieck,®^ on account of the affinity which it bears to ,tJjc plants 
just mentioned, and more particularly because cut-leek has 
recently acquired considerable celebrity from the use made of 
it by the Emperor Jfero. That prince, to improve his voice,*'® 
used to eat leeks and oil every month, upon stated ffays, ab- 
staining from every other kind of food, and not touching so 
much as a morsel of brejnd even. Leeks are rjeproduced from 
seed, sown just after the autumnal equinox ; if they are in- 
tended for cutting,®’ the seed is sown thicker than otherwise. 
The leeks in the same bed are cut repeatedly, till it is quite ex- 
hausted, and they are' always kept well manured. If they are 

The Allium porrum of Linnaeus. * 

^ This prejudice in favour of th^leck, as Fee remarks, still exists. It 
18 doubtful, however, whether its mucilage has any beneficial effect upon 
the voice. See B. xx. c. 21. 

says, that it is a practice with many gardeners, more harmful 
than beneficial, to cut the leaves of the leek as it grows, their object being 
to increase the size of the stalk, 
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wanted to bulb before being cut, when they have grown to 
some size they are transplanted to another bed, the extremities 
of the leaves being snipped off without touching the white part, 
and the heads stripped of the outer coats. ' The ancients were 
in ‘the habit of plabing a stone or potsherd upon the leek, to 
make the head grow all the larger, and the same with the 
bulbs as well ; but at the present day it is the usual practice 
to move the fibrous roots gently with the weeding-hook, so that 
by being bent they may nourish the plant, and not withdraw 
the juices from it. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, though the leek stands in need 
of manure and a rich soil, it has a particular aversion to water ; 
and yet its nature depends very much upon the natural proper- 
ties of the soil, r The most esteemed leeks are those grown in 
Egypt, and next to them those of Ostia and Aricia.®* Of the 
leek for cutting, there are two varieties: that with grass- 
green leaves and incisions distinctly traced on them, and the 
leek with paler and rounder leaves, the incisions being more 
lightly marked. There is a story told, that Mela,®® a member 
of the Equestrian order, being accused of mal-administration 
by order of the Emperor Tiberius, swallowed in ■ his despair 
leek-juice to the amount of three denarii in weight of silver, 
and expired upon the spot Without the slightest sjrmptora of 
pain. It is said, however, that a larger dose than this is pro- 
ductive (ff'no injurious effects whatever.®’ 

CHAP. 34. — GARLIC. 

Garlitf®® is generally supposed, in the country more particu- 
larly, to be a good specific ®® for ijumerous maladies. The ex- 
0 • 

Martial, B. xiii. Epig. 19, mentions the leeks of Aricia. 

Pee thinks that this ni^y be the wild leek, which is commonly found 
as u weed in Syain. 

M. Annaeus Mela, the brother of L. Seneca the philosopher, and the 
father of the poet Lucan. 

6’ Though‘Pliiiy would seem inclined, as F6e says, to credit this story, 
the juice of the leek is in reality quite harmless. 

^ The Allium sativum of Linnaeus. <• It was much eaten by the Roman 
srddiers and sailors, and by the field labourers. It is in reference to this 
vegetable, “ more noxious than hemlock,’* that Horace exclaims— 

“ 0 dura nicssorum ilia!” 

It was thought to have the property of neutralizing the venom of 
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temal coat consist! of membranes of remarkable fineness, which 
are universally discarded when the vegetable is used ; the inner 
part being formed by the union of several cloves, each of which 
has also a separate coat of its own. The flavour of it is pun- 
gent, and the more numerous the cloves the more pungent it 
is. Like the onion, it imparts an offensive smell to the breath ; 
but this is not the case when it is cooked. The various species 
of garlic are distinguished by the periods at which they ripen: 
the early kind becomes fit for use in sixty days. Another dis- 
tinction, too, is formed by the relative size of the heads. Ulpi- 
cum,^® also, generally known to the Greeks as “ Cyprian garlic,” 
belongs to this class ; by some pcrsqns it is cdled ** antisco- 
rodon,” and in Africa more particularly it holds a high rank 
among the dishes of the rural population ; it is pf a larger size 
than ordinary garlic. When beaten up with oil and vinegar, 
it is quite surprising what a quantity of creaming foam is pro- 
duced. 

There are some persons who recommend that neither ulpicum 
nor garlic should bo sown on level ground, but say that they 
should be' planted in little mounds trenched up, at a distance of 
three feet, apart. Betwe<3n each clove, they say, there should 
be a distance of foui; fingers left, and as soon as ever three 
leaves are visible, the heads should be hoed ; the oftener they 
are hoed, the larger the size they will attain. When they 
begin to ripen, the stalks are bent downwards, and*Dovered 
over with earth, a precaution which effectually prevents them 
from iunning to leaf. In cold soils, it is considered better to 
plant them in spring than in autumn. 

I or the purpose of depriving all these plants of their strong 
smell, it is recommended to set them when the moon is below 
the horizon, and to take them up when she is ih conjunction. 
Independently of these precautions, we find Menander, one 
of the Greek writers, recommending tllosc who Jiave been 
eating garlic to eat immediately afterwards a root of beet 

•s 

serpents ; and though persons whe? had just eaten of it were Hot allowed to 
enter the Temple of the Mother of the Gods, it was prescribed to those 
who wished to be purified and absolved from crimes. It is still held iu 
considerable esteem in the south of Europe, wlicre, by the lower classes, 
great medicinal virtues are ascribed to it. 

‘’ Theophrastus says, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4, that this is the largest 
of all the varieties of garlic. 
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roasted on hot coals ; if this is done, he says/ the strong smsll 
of the garlic will be clftjctually neutralized. Some persons are of 
opinion, that the proper period for planting garlic and ulpicum 
is between the festival of the Compitalia and that of the 
S^turnalia.’^ Garhc, too, can be grown from seed, but it is 
very slow, in such case, in coming to maturity ; for in the first 
year, the head attains the size only of that of a leek, in the 
second, it separates into cloves, and only in the third it arrives 
at maturity ; there are some, however, who think that garlic 
grown this way is the best. Garlic should never be allowed 
to run to seed, but the stalk should bo twisted, to promote its 
growth, and to make the head attain a larger size. 

If garlic or onions are wanted to keep some time, the heads 
should be dipped in salt water, made luke-warm ; by doing 
this, they will be all the better for keeping, though quite 
worthless for reproduction. Some persons content themselves 
with hanging them over burning coals, and are of opinion tliat 
this is quite sufficient to prevent them from sprouting : for it 
is a well-known fact, that both garlic and onions sprout when 
out of the ground, and that after throwing out their thin shoots 
they shrivel away to nothing. Some persons are of opinion, 
too, that the best way of keeping garlic is by storing it in chaff. 
There is a kind of garlic that grows spontaneously in the 
fields, and is known by the name of “ alum.’^ To preserve 
the seedr; tliat are sown there from the remorseless ravages of 
the birds, this plant is scattered over tlic ground, being first 
boiled, to prevent it from shooting. As soon as ever they have 
oaten pf it, the birds become so stupefied as to be taken with 
the hand evcui,’* and if they remain but a few moments onl> 
on tlic spot, they fall fast asleep. There is a wild garlic, 
too, generally known as ‘‘bear’s” garlic;'* it has exactly the 
smtdl of millet, Avitli a very small head and large leaves. 

7' Second i)f May. Seventeenth of December. 

'flic Allium ol<;raccnm of Linnaeus. 

Fee refuses credence to this story. 

'5 Ursiiiurn.” The Allium ursinura of Linnajus. Instead, however,, 
of having the eomparutivrly mild sivoU of millet, its odour is powerful; so^ 
inucli so, as to irapart a strong flavour to the milk of the cows that eat of 
it. It is very commou, Fee says, in nearly every psurt of France. 
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CHAP. 35. (?.) — Till? NUMBER OF DAYS ^lEQUIRED FOR TDK RE- 
SPECTIVE PLANTS TO MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE ABOVE GROUND. 

Among the garden’® plants which malvie their appearance 
most speedily above ground, arc ocimum, blite, the turnip, and 
rocket ; for they appear above the surface tlie third day aft(‘r 
they are sown. Anise, again, comes up on the fourth day, the 
Jcttuce on the fifth, the radish on the sixth, the cucumber and 
the gourd on the seventh — tlni cucumber rather the first of the 
two — cresses and mustard on the filtli, beet on the sixth day 
in summer and tlie tenth in winter, orage on tlie eighth, onions 
on the nineteenth or twentieth, and scallions on the tenth 
or twelftli. Coriander, again, is more stul.'bori^ in its growth, 
cunila and wild marjoram do not appear till after the thirtictli 
(lay, and parsley comes up with the greatest difficulty of all, 
for at the very earliest it is forty days before it shows itself, 
and in most instances as much as fifty. 

The age,” too, of the seed is of some importance in this rc- 
ppect ; for fresh seed comes up more rapidly in the case of the 
leek, the scallion, the cucumber, and the gourd, while in that 
of parsley, beet, cardamum, cunila, wild inaijoram, ond co- 
^ riander, seed that has been kept for some time is the best. 
There is one remarkable circumstance’® in connection with 
the seed of beet ; it docs not all germinate in the first jt^ar, but 
some of it in the second, and some in the third even ; hence 
it is that a considcjrable quantity of se(;d produces only a very 
moderate crop. Some plants produce only in the year in which 
they arc set, and some, again, for successive years, parsley, 
leeks, and scallions’® for instance ; indeed, these plants, when 
once sown, retain their fertility, and produce foi* many years. 

The whole nearly of this Chapter is borrowed from Tlicophrastus, 
Hist, riant. B. vii. cc. 1 and 2. It must he borne in mind that what tlio 
Romans called the “third” day would with us be the “second,” ami 
on ; as in reckoning, they included the day reckon«id /row, as well as the 
,duy reckoned to. • 

’’ Fee remarks, that most of the observations made in this Chapter are 
well founded.. 

This statement, Fee remarks, is entirely a fiction, it being impos- 
sible for seed to acquire, the second year,' a faculty of germinating wiiicli 
it has not had in the first. 

This is true, but, us Fee observes, tire instances might be greatly 
cxtcndcil. A 
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CRAP. 36. — TJIE nature OF TllE VARIOUS SEEDS. 

In most plants the seed is round, in some oblong ; it is broad 
and foliaccous in some, orage for instance, while in others it is 
narrow and grooved, as in cummin. There are differences, 
also, in the colour of seeds, which is cither black or white ; 
while some seeds are woody and hard, in radishes, mustard, 
and rape, the seeds are enclosed in pods. In parsley, corian- 
der, anise, fennel, and cummin, the seed has no covering at all, 
while in blitc, beet, orage, and ocimum, it has an outer coat, 
and in tlic lettuce it is covered with a fine down. There is no 
seed more prolific than that of ocimum it is generally re- 
commended^^ to sow it with the utterance of curses and im- 
precations, the result being that it grows all the better for it ; 
tlio earth, too, is rammed down when it is sown, and prayers 
offered that the seed may never come up. The seeds which are 
enveloped in an outer coat, are dried with considerable diffi- 
culty, that of ocimum more particularly; hence it is that all 
these seeds are dried artificially, their fruitfulness being greatly 
promoted thereby. 

Plants in general come up better when the seed is sown in 
heaps than when it, is scattered broad-cast: leeks, in lact, and 
parsley arc generally grown by sowdng the seed in little bags 
in tlie case of parsh*}*, too, a hole is made with the dibble, ami a 
layer of manure insertcMl. 

All garden plants grow eillior from seed or from slips, and 
some from both seed and suckers, sucli as rue, ■wild marjoram, 
and ocimum, for example — this last being usually cut when 
it is a palm in hcigiit. Sonic kinds, again, arc reproduced 
from bolli sec'll and root, as in the case of onions, garlic, and 
bulbs, and tlutsc other plants of -which, though annuals them- 
selves, the roots n tain their vitalit}'. In those plants which 
grow IroiUpthe Toot, in lives for a considerabhi tim(‘, and throws 
out offsets, as in bulbs, scallions, and squills for example. — 

Foe says that basil, tbo Ocimurii hasiliciim of Liinijeiis, is not meant 
hero, nor yet tlio li guininous plant that was known to the Komaiis by tlKit 
name. 

8^ A singular superstition truly! Theophrastus says the same in rela- 
tion to rnnimin seed. 

8* This is not done at tlie present day. 

'J’his can hardly be our basil, the Ucimum bariilicum, for that plant is 
an annual. 
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Others, again, throw out offsets, though, not from a bulbous 
root, such as parsley and beet, for instance. When the stalk 
is cut, with the exception of those which have not a rough 
stem, nearly all these plants put forth fresh fihoots, a thing that 
may be seen in ocimum,® the radish,®* and the lettuce,®^ which 
are in daily use among us ; indeed, it is generally thought that 
the lettuce which is grown from a fresh sprouting, is the 
sweetest. The radish, too, is more pleasant eating when the 
leaves liave been removed before it has begun to run to stalk. 
The same is the case, too, with rape ; for ^Yhen the leaves are 
taken off, and the roots well covered up with earth, it grows 
all the larger for it, and keeps in good preservation till the en - 
suing summer. 


CEAP. 37. — PLANTS OP WnrCK TUERE TS RUT A SINGLE KIND. 

PLANTS OP WHICH THERE ARE SEVERAL KINDS. 

Of ocimum, lapathum, blite, cresses, rocket, orage, coriander, 
and anise respectively, tlicre is but a single kind, these plants 
king the sumo everywhere, and no better in ouo place than 
ill another. It is the gomu-al belief that stolen®” rue grows 
the best, while, on the other hand, bc(?s that have been stolen 
will never thrive. Wild mint, cat-mint, endive, and penny- 
royal, Avill grow even without any cultivation. AVitif refer- 
ence to the plants of which we have already spoken, or shall 
have occasion to speak, there are numerous varieties of many 
of them, parsley more particularly. • 

(8.) As to the kind of parsley** which grows spontaneously 
in moist localities, it is known by the name of hcliosclinum 
it has a single leaf only, and is not r^ugh at tile edges. In 

Fee suggests that Pliny may have intended ifcrc to except the Mono- 
cotyledons, for otherwise his assertion would be false. * 

This, Fee says, cannot be basil, for when cut it will not shoot again. 

The radish is not mentioned in the parallel pass.1gc by f heopljrastus. 

. The lettuce, as Fee remarks, will not shoot again when cut down. 

This puerility, Fee observes, runarfjounter lo the more moral adage, 
t‘‘iat “ stolen goods never prosper." 

See 11. xi. c. 15. 

This variety, Fee says, is the Apium graveolens of Linnaeus. 

Or marsh-parsley. 

Pliny has mistranslated, or rather misread, the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, who says, 15. vii. c. 6, that this kuyjl of parsley is fiavo^vWov, 

N 2 
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dry places, TTC find growing the kind knftwn as '^ hipposefl- 
num,**®® consisting of numerous leaves, similar to hclioselinum, 
A third variety is the orcoselinum,®* with leaves like those of 
hemlock, and a thin, fine, root, the seed being similar to that 
of anise, only somewhat smaller. 

The differences, again, that are found to exist in cultivated 
parslcj^,®® consist in tho comparative density of the leaves, the 
crispness or smoothness of their edges, and the thinness or 
thickness of the stem, as the case may bo : in some kinds, again, 
tlie stem is white, in others purple, and in others mottled. 

CHAP. 38. — THE NATURE AND VARIETIES OF TWENTY-THREE 

GARDEN PLANTS. THE LETTUCE; ITS DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 

The Greeks have distinguished three varieties of the lettuce f 
the first with a stalk so large, that small garden gates, it is 
said, have been made of it: tlie leaf of this lettuce is some- 
what larger than that of the herbaceous, or green lettuce, but 
extremely narrow, the nutriment seeming to be expended on 
the other parts of the plant. Tho second kind is that with a 
rounded®® stalk ; and the third is the low, Bcjuat lettuce,®® gene- 
rally known as the Laconian lettuce. 

tliiiily covered with leaves,” and not /xovo^wXX^v, “ havin" a single 
leaf.” Palladius {In Apr Hi.) imnsVdtes it, “ inolli folio,” “with a soft 
leaf;” but, though Fee commends this version, it is not correct. 

1)3 ()j “horse-parsley,” JIardouin takes this to he Macedonian parsley, 
tlie Buhon ]\raccdouicuni of Linnaeus. Fee, following C. IJauhin and 
Sprcngel, is inclined to identify it with TMaceroiia, tlic Smyrniura oliisa- 
trum of Linnaeus. 

Or “mountain-parsley.” Probably the Athamanta orcoseliniim of 
Liniiffiiis. Some coramen^tors, however, take it to be the Lasei-pitiuni 
forniosura of 'SVilideuow. Sprcugel identifies it with the Selinum oreoso- 
liiium of Liniucus. 

The Anium petrosotinum, probably, of Liiinceus. 

The 1 Jlctuca sativa of Linnaeus. This account of the Greek varieties 
is from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4. 

This, no douhtf is fabidous, and on a par with the Greek tradition 
that Adonis concealed himself under the leaves of a hfttucc, when he was 
attacked and killed by the wild Jboar. The Coss, or Homan, lettuce, :'is 
Fee remarks, is the largest of all, and that never exceeds fifteen to tiYcnty 
inches in height, leaves, stalk and all. 

This would seem not to be a distinct variety, as the rounded stalk is 
a cnaracteristic of tliem all. 

w “ Sessile.” A cabbage-lettuce, probably ; tliough Ilardouin dissents 
from that opinion. 
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t Some persons* have made distinctions in reference to their 
respective colours, and the times for sowing them : the black 
lettuce is sown in the month of January, the white in March, 
and the red in April ; and they are fit for transplanting, all of 
them, at the end of a couple of months. ■Those, again, who 
have pursued these encpiiries even further than this, have dis- 
tinguished a still greater number of varieties of them — the 
purple, the crisped, the Cappadocian,® and the Greek lettuce, 
tliis last having a longer leaf than the rest, and a broad stalk : 
in addition to which, there is one with a long, narrow leaf, 
v(jry similar to endive in appearance. The most inferior kind, 
however,' of all, is the one to which the Greeks, censuring it 
for its bitterness, have given the name of picris.*** There is 
still anotlier variety, a kind of white lettuce, called “ meconis,”^ 
a name which it derives from the abundance of milk, of a 
narcotic quality, which it produces; though, in fiict, it is gene- 
rally thought that they are all of them of a soporific tendency. 
In former times, this last was the only kind of lettuce that 
was held in any esteem^ in Italy, the name ** lactuca ” having 
been given it on account of the milk ® which it contains. 

The purple kind, with a very large root, is generally known 
as the Coecilian ’ lettuce ; while the round one, with an ex- 
tremely diminutive root and broad leaves, is known to some 
persons as the “ astytis,*’® and to others as the eunychion," 
it having the effect, in a remarkable degree, of quenching the 
amorous propensities. lnde(;d, they are, all of them, possessed 
of cooling and refreshing properties, for which reason it is, 
that they are so highly esteemed in summer ; they have thf 
effect, also, of removing from the stomach distaste for food, 
and of promoting the appetite. At all events, we find it 
stated, that the late Emperor Augustus, when rill, was saved 

^ Columella more particularly. There arc still varieties known respec- 
tively as the black, brown, white, purple, red, ahd blood-red lettuce. 

Martial, H. v. Epig. 79, gives to this lettuce the epithet* of “ vile.” 

^ It has been suggested that this may have been wild endive, the Gicho- 
rcum intubus of botanists. • , 

• * Or “poppy-lettuce.’' See B. xx. c. 26. The Lactuca virosa, pro- 
bably, of modem botany, the milky juice of which strongly resembles 
opium in its effects. 

* For its medicinal mialitics, most probably. ® “ Lac.” 

^ So called, Columella informs us, from Cmcilius Metcllus, Consul 
A.u.c. 50:i. 

® Meaning “ antapbrodisiac." The other name has a kindred meaning. 
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on one occasion,® thanks to the skill of his pliysician, Musa,i'’ 
hy eating lettuces, a /ood which the excessive scruples of his 
former physician, C. ^milius, had forbidden him. . At the 
present day, however, lettuces have risen into such high esti- 
n^ition, that a method has been discovered even of preserving 
them during the months in which they are out of season, by 
keeping them in oxymol.“ It is generally supposed, also, 
that lettuces have the effect of making blood. 

In addition to the above varieties, there is another kind of 
lettuce known as the goats* lettuce,**^® ofwhich we shall have 
occasion to make tether mention when we come to the medi- 
cinal plants ; at the moment, too, that I am writing this, a 
new species of cultivated lettuce has been introduced, known 
as the Cilician lettuce, and held in very considerable esteem ; 
the leaf of it is similar to that of the Cappadocian lettuce, 
except that it is crisped, and somewhat larger. 

CHAP. 39. — ENDIVE. 

Endive, though it cannot exactly be said to be of the same 
genus as the lettuce, still cannot be pronounced to belong to 
any other. It is a plant better able to endure the rigours 
of the winter than the lettuce, and possessed of a more acrid 
taste, though the flavour of the stalk^® is ecpially agreeable. 
Endive is sown at the beginning of spring, and transplanted 
at the end of that season. There is also a kind of spreud- 
ing‘® endive, known in Egypt as “ cichoriura,** of which avo 
shall have occasion^® to speak elsewhere more at length. 

® A.U^C. 7 HI. 

Antonins Musa. Fortliis service he received a large sum of money, 
and the permission to Avear a gold ring, and a stutiic was erected by puli- 
lic subscription in honour of him, near that of JEsculapius. He is sup- 
posed to be the jJerson described by Virgil in the iEiioid, B. xii. 1. 390, ei 
mj.j under the name of lapis. See B. xxix. c. 5 of this work. 

Vinegar and honey p a mixture very ill.adsipted, as Fee observes, to 
preserve eith«r the medicinal or alimentary properties of the lettuce. 

“Capriua lactuca.” See B. xx. c. 24. 

Endive, in fact, belongs to the same family as the lettuce. 

This is dot the case; unless, indeed, under the name “ lactuca, ’,, 
Pliny would include sevenil plants, Biat in reality are not lettuces. 

** The stalk, in fact, is more inteifcely bitter than the leaves. 

“ Erraticiini.” Wild endiA’C. 

From Avhich comes the French “chicoroc,” and our ^‘chicory,” or 
<^8uccory.” 

In B. XX. c. 29, and B. xxi. c. 52. 
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t A method has*been discovered of preserving all the thyrsi 
or leaves of the lettuce in pots, the object being to have them 
fresh when wanted for boiling. Lettuces may be §own all the 
year^® through in a good soil, well-watered and carefully ma- 
nured two months being allowed to intervene between sov- 
ing and transplanting, and two more between transplanting 
and gathering them when ripe. The rule is, however, to sow 
them just after the winter solstice, and to transplant when the 
west winds begin to prevail, or else to sow at this latter period, 
and to plant out at the vernal equinox. The white lettuce is 
the best adapted for standing the rigours of the winter. 

All the garden plants arc fond of moisture ; lettuces thrive, 
more particularly, when well manured, and endive even more 
so. Indeed, it is found an excellent plan to plant them out with 
the roots covered up in manure, and to keep up*tho supplj^ tlic 
earth being cleared away for that purpose. Some, again, have 
another method of increasing their size ; they cut them'*^ down 
when they have reached half a foot in height, and cover them 
with fresh swine’s dung. It is the general opinion that those 
lettuces only will admit of being blanched which are produced 
from white seed j and evsn then, as soon as they begin to 
grow, sand from the sea-shore should be spread over them, 
care being taken to tic the leaves as soon as ever they begin 
to come to any size. 

CHAP. 40.— BEET ; four varieties of it. 

Beet*’ is the smoothest of all the garden plants. The Greeks 
distinguish two kinds of beet, according to the colour, the 
black and the wliite. The last, which is the kind generally 
preferred, has but very little seed, and is generally known as 
the Sicilian^ beet; just as it is the white lettude that is held 
in the highest degree of esteem. Our people, also, distinguish 
two varieties of beet, the spring and*thc autunjn kinds, so 

The usual times for sowing tho lettuce are before winter and after 
February. * • 

An excess of manure is injurious to the lettuce. 

J** As already stated iii a previous Ifotc (p. 179), lettuces when cut down 
will not grow again, with the exception of a few worthless lateral branches. 

From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B. vii. c. 4. 

Not the Beta sicla of modern botany, Fee thinks. The black beet 
of the ancients would bo one of the dark purple kinds. 
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called from the periods of sowing; although sometimes w« 
hnd hect sown in Jun/j even. This is a plant, too, that is 
soraetiincs transplanted ; and it thrives all the better, like the 
lettuce, if tlje roots are well covered with manure, in a moist 
soil, iieet is mostly eaton-^ with lentils and beans ; it is pre- 
pared also in the same way as cabbage, with mustard more 
pfirticularly, the pungency of which relieves its insipidity. 
Medical men are of opinion that beet is a more unwholesome*® 
vegetable tliaii cabbage ; hence it is that I never remember 
si'eiiig it served at table. Indeed, there are some persons who 
scruple to taste it even, from a conviction that it is a food 
suitable only for persons of a robust constitution. 

Jlect is a vegetable with twofold characteristics, partaking 
of the nature of the cabbage' in its leaves and resembling a 
bulb in the root ; that which grows to the greatest breadth 
being the most highly esteemed. This plant, like the lettuce, 
is made to grow to head by putting a light weight upon it the 
moment it begins to assume its proper colour. Indeed, there 
is no garden plant that grows to a larger head tlian this, as it 
sometimes spreads to a couple of feet in breadth, the nature of 
the soil contributing in a very consMerablc degree to its size ; 
tliose found in the territory of Circeii attain the largest size. 
Some persons*® think that the best time for sowing beet is 
wlieu the pomegranate is in flower, and are of opinion tliat it 
ouglit to bo transplanted as soon as it has thrown out five 
loaves. There is a singular dilference — if indeed it really 
exists — between the two varieties of b(Kit, the white kind 
being remarkable for its purgative (jualitit's, and the black 
being equally astringent. When wine in the vat has been 
deteriorated by assuming a flavour like*^ iliat of cabbage, its 
original flavoitt is restored, it is said, by plunging beet leaves 
into it. 

3* It was ojily tlic leaf of beet, and not the root, that was eaten by the 
ancients. From Martial, B. xiii. Epig. 10-, we learn that the leaves were 
pn‘scrved in a mixture of wine and pepper. 

■‘‘5 Though not positively unwholesome, tlie leaves would form an insipid 
dish, that would not agree with all stomachs. Galen says that it cannot' 
be eaten in gi-cat quantities with immunity, but Diphilus the physician, as 
quoted by AthcniEUs, B. ix. c. 3, says the reverse. Some MSS. read hero 
iimocentiorcm,” “ more harmless.** 

Columella says the same, De Be Rust. B. xi. c. 3. 

27 Pee would seem to render this, “ when wine has been spoiled by cab- 
bage leaves being mixed with it.” 
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CHAP. 41 — cabbages; the several varieties of the?!. 

Cabbage and coleworts, which at the present day are the 
most highly esteemed of all the garden vegetables, were held 
in little repute, I find, among the Greeks but Cato,'*® on the 
other hand, sings the wondrous praises of the cabbage, the 
medicinal properties of which we shall duly enlarge^® upon 
when we come to treat of that ‘subject. Cato distinguishes 
three varieties of the cabbage ; the first, a plant with leaves 
wide open, and a largo stalk ; a second, with crisped leaves, to 
which he gives the name of ‘^apiaca;’’®® and a third, with a 
thin stalk, and a smooth, tender leaf, which with him ranks 
the lowest of all. Cabbages may be sown the whole year 
through, as we find that they are cut at all periods o^ the year ; 
the best time, however, for sowing them is at the autumnal 
equinox, and they are usually transplanted as soon as five 
loaves are visible. In the ensuing spring after the first cut- 
ting, the plant yields sprouts, known to us as ‘‘cymoe.’*®^ 
These sprouts, in fact, are small shoots thrown out from the 
main stem, of a more delicate and tender quality than the 
cabbage itself. The exquisite palate, however, of Apicius®* 
rejected these sprouts for the table, and his example was fol- 
lowed by the lastidious Drusus Cmsar ; who did not escape, 
liowcver, the censures of his father, Tiberius, for being so 
over-nice. After the cymso have made their appearance the 
cabbage throws out its summer and autumn shoots, and then 
its winter ones ; after which, a now crop of cymse is produced, 
there being no plant so productive as this, until, at last, it is 
quite exliausted by its extreme fertility. A second time for 
Sowing cabbages is immediately after the vernal equinox, the 
plants of this growth being transplanted at the end of spring, 
that they may not run up into sprouts before coming to a top : 
and a third sowing takes place about tin summer solstice, the 
transplanting being done in summer if the soil is •moist, but, 
if too dry, in autumn. When moisture and manure are sup- 
plied ill small quantities, the flavour of the*cabbagc is all the 

De Rc Rust. cc. 156, 157. ^ In B. xx. c. 33. 

Or “ parsley” cabbage, so called from its crisped leaves : the curled 
colowort, or Brassica viridis crispa of C. Bauhin. 

The same as our Brussels sprouts. Columella, however, B. xi. c. 3, 
and 13. xii. c. 7, speaks of the Brassica cyma us a distinct variety of cabbage. 

See B. viii. c. 77. 
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more agreeable, but when they arc supplied greater abui» 
dance, the jilauta attain a larger size. Asses* dung is the best 
adapted for its growth. 

The cabbage, too, is one of those articles so highly esteemed 
by epicures ; for which reason it will not bo amiss if we speak 
of it at somewhat greater length. To obtain plants equally 
remarkable for their size and flavour, care must be taken first 
of all to sow the seed in ground that has had a couple of turn- 
ings up, and then to follow up the shoots as they appear above 
ground by moulding them up, care being taken to throw up 
the earth over them as they increase in luxuriance, and to let 
nothing but the summit appear above the surface. This kind 
is known as the Tritian®* cabbage : in money and labour it 
costs twice as much as any of the others. 

The other varieties of the cabbage**^ are numerous — there is 
the Cumanian cabbage, with leaves that lie close to the ground, 
and a wide, open head ; the Aricinian^ cabbage, too, of no 
greater height, but with more numerous leaves and thinner-^ 
this last is looked upon as the most useful of them all, for 
beneath nearly all of the leaves there arc small shoots thrown 
out, peculiar to this variety. The cabbage, again, of Pompeii®® 
is considerably taller, the stalk, which is thin at the root, 
increasing in thickness as it rises among the leaves, which are 
fewer in number and narrower ; the great merit of this cab- 
bage is its remarkable tenderness, although it is not able to 
stand the cold. The cabbage of Briittium,®’ on the other hand, 
thrives all the better for cold ; the leaves of it are remarkably 
large, the stalk thin, and the flavour pungent. The leaves, 
again, of the Sabine®® cabbage are crisped to such a degree as 
to excite our surprise, and their thickness is such as to quite 
exhaust the stem ; in sweetness, however, it is said to surpass 
all the others. 

There have lately cVmc into fashion the cabbages known as 
the ** Lacufurres they are grown in the valley of Aricia, 


33 The Brassiea olep’.cea ciipitata of Lamarck, and its varieties. 

3* The ordin&ry cabbage, or Brassiea olcracca of Linnaeus. 

3* A variety, Fee thinks, of the Lacuturrian cabbage. 

33 The Brassiea oleracea botrvtis oY Linnaeus, the cauliflower. 

3T Or Calabrian cabbage : it bas not been identifled. 

33 The Brassiea oleracea SabelHca of Linnaeus, or fringed cabbage. 

33 Or “ Lake-towers.” The turnip-cabbage or rapc-colewort, the Bras- 
sica oleracea gongyloidcs of Linnaeus. 
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where there wa^ formerly a lake, now no longer in existence, 
and a tower which is still standing. The head of this cabbage 
is very large, and the leaves arc almost without number, some 
of them being round and smooth, and others long and sinewy ; 
indeed, there is no cabbage that runs to a lefrger head than this, 
with the sole exception of the Tritian variety, which has a 
liead sometimes as much as a foot in thickness, and throws out 
its cymse the latest of all. 

In all kinds of cabbages, hoar-frost contributes very mate- 
rially to their sweetness ; but it is apt to be productive of con- 
siderable injury, if care is not taken to protect the pith by 
cutting them aslant. Those plants which are intended for 
seed arc never cut. 

There is another kind, again, that is held in j)cculiar esteem, 
and which never exceeds the height of an herbaceous plant ; 
it is known by the name of ** halm5Tidia,**^ from the circum- 
stance of its growing on the sea-shore*^ only. It will keep green 
and fresh during a long voyage even, if care is taken not to let 
it touch the ground from the moment that it is cut, but to put 
it into oil-vessels lately dried, and then to bung them so as 
to effectually exclude all air. There are some who are of 
opinion, that the plant will come to maturity all the sooner 
if some sea- weed is laid at the root when it is transplanted, 
or else as much pounded nitre as can be taken up with three 
fingers ; and others, again, sprinkle the loaves with trefoil seed 
and nitre pounded together.^^ Hitrc, too, preserves the green- 
ness of cabbage when cooked, a result which is equally ensured 
by the Apiciaii mode of boiling, or in other words, by ateeping 
the plants in oil and salt before they are cooked. 

There is a method of grafting vegetables by cutting the 
shoots and the stalk, and then inserting in to pith the seed 


Generally thought to he the Cramhe marXima of botanists, sea-cah- 
hage, or sea-kale. Some, however, take it to bo the Convolvulus solda- 
nella of Linnasus. Sec B. xx. c. 38. 

From uXqj the “ sea.” » 

• He alludes to the statement made by Columella, probably, Do Ilo 
Rust. B. xi. c. 3, - 

Fee remarks, that probably we here find the first germs of the prac- 
tice which resulted in the making of sour-krout (sauer-kraut). Dalechamps 
censures Pliny for the mention of trefoil hero, the passage which he has 
translated speaking not of that plant, hut of the trefoil or throe-leaved 
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of another plant ; a plan which has been adopted with the wiM 
cucumber even. There is another kind of wild cabbage, also, 
the lapsana,^^ which has become famous since the triumphs of 
the late Emperor Julius, in consequence of the songs and jokes 
of his soldiers more particularly ; for in the alternate lines sung 
by them, they used to reproach him for having made them live 
on lapaaiia at the siege of Dyrrhachium, and to rally him upon 
the parsimonious scale on which ho was in the habit of recom- 
pensing their services. The lapsana is nothing more than a 
wild cyma.“ 

CHAP. 42. — ^WIID AND CULTIVATED ASPARAGUS. 

Of all the garden plants, asparagus is the one that requires 
the most dblicato attention in iU cultivation. We have already^® 
spoken at considerable length of its origin, when treating of 
the wild plants, and have mentioned that Cato*"^ recommends 
it to be grown in reed-beds. There is another kind, again, of 
a more uncultivated nature than the garden asparagus, but less 
pungent than corruda it grows uj)on the mountains in dif- 
ferent countries, and the plains of Upper Germany are quite 
full of it, so much so, indeed, that it was a not unhappy remark 
of Tiberius Caesar, that a weed grows there which bciirs a re- 
markably strong resemblance to asparagus. That which grows 
spontaneously upon the island of Nesis, off the coast of Cam- 
pania, is looked upon as being by far the best of all. 

Garden asparagus is reproduced from roots,** the fibres of 
which arc exceedingly numerous, and penetrate to a consider- 
able depth. When it first puts forth its shoots, it is green; 
these in time lengthen out into stalks, which afterwards throw 

The same as the “ chara,” probably, mentioned by Caesar, Bell. Civ. 
B. iii. llardouin tliinks that it is the common parsnip, while Cliisius and 
Cuvier would identify it with the Cramhe Tatririca of ifuiigary, the roots 
of which are eaten in tirrfe of scarcity at t)ie present day. Fee suggests 
that it may Belong to the Brassica napo-brassica of Linuseus, the rapo- 
colcwort. See IJ. xx. c. 37. 

Or cabbage-sprout. 

111 B. xvi. c. 67. Tlie Asparagus officinalis of Linnaius. 

I)e He Bust. e. 161. , 

48 Or wild sperage. See B. xvi. c. 67 ; also B. xx. c. 43. 

4® “ Spongiis.’' Fee is at a loss to know why the name “ spongia” 
should have been given to tfie roots of a.sparagus. Prohahly, as Facciolati 
says, from their growing close and matted together. See the end of this 
Chapter. 
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out streaked branches from the head : asparagus admits, also, 
ot being grown from seed. 

Cato ^ has treated of no subject witli greater care than this, 
the last Chapter of his work being devote(^ to* it, from which 
wc may conclude that it was quite new to him, and a subject 
which had only very recently occupied his attention. He re- 
commends that the ground prepared for it should be a moist or 
(louse soil, the seed being set at intervals of half a foot every 
waj^, to avoid, treading upon the heads ; the seed, he says, 
should be put two or three into each hole, these being made 
with j;he dibble as the line runs — for in his day, it should be 
remembered, asparagus w\‘is only grown from seed — this being 
clone about the vernal equinox. It requires, he adds, to be 
abundantly manured, and to be kept well hoe(>, due* care being 
taken not to pull up the young plants along with the weeds. 
The lirst year, he sjiys, the plants must be protected from the 
severity of the winter with a covering of straw, care being 
taken to uncover them in the spring, and to hoc and stub up 
the ground about thorn. In the spring of the third year, the 
plants must be set lire to, and the earlier the period at which 
the lire is applied, the better th(3y will thrive. Hence it is, 
that as reed-beds grow ail the more rapidly after being fired, 
asparagus is found to bo a crop remarkably well suited for 
growing with them. The same author recommends, however, 
that asparagus should not bo hoed before the plants have made 
their appearance above-ground, for fear of disturbing the roots ; 
and he says that in gathering the heads, they should be cut 
close to the root, and not broken off at the surface, a'method 
wliich is sure to make them run to stalk and die. They should 
be cut, he says, until they are left to run to seed, and after the 
seed is ripe, in spring they must be fired, care being taken, us 
soon as they appear again, to hoe and ivianure them as before. 
After eight or nine years, he says, when the plants have be- 
come old, they must be renewed, after digging and manuring 
the ground, by replanting the roots at intervals (jf a foot, care 
being taken to employ sheep’s dung more particularly for the 
purpose, other kimls of manurS being apt to produce weeds. 

Ho method of cultivating this plant that has since been tried 
has been found more eligible than this, wdth the sole exception 
that the seed is now sown about the ides of February, by laying 
^ De Re Rust. c. 161. Sec B. xvii. c. 47. 
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it in heaps in small trenches, after steeping it a considerable 
time in manure ; the result of which is that the roots become 
matted, and form into spongy tufts, which are planted out at 
intervals of a foot after the autumnal equinox, the plants con- 
tinuing to bo productive so long as ten years even. There is 
no soil more favourable to the growth of asparagus, than that 
of the gardens of ltavenna.“ 

We have already spoken of the eorruda, by whieh term I 
mean the wild asparagus, by the Greeks called ‘^orminos,” or 

myacauthos,” as well as by other names. I find it stated, that 
if rams* horns are pounded, and then buried in the grpund, 
asparagus will come up.®^ 

CHAP. 43. — THISTLES. 

It really might have been thought that T had now given an 
account of all the vegetable productions that are hold in any 
degree of esteem, did there not still remain one plant, the 
cultivation of which is extremely profitable, and of which I 
am unable to speak without a certain degree of shame. For 
it is a well-known fact, that some small plots of land, planted 
with thistles,®® in the vicinity of Great Carthage and of Cor- 
duba more particularly, produce a yearly income of six thousand 
sesterces this being the Avay in whicli avc make the mon- 
strous productions even of the earth subservient to our glut- 
tonous appetites, and that, too, when the very four-footed 
brutes®’ instinctiv'cly refuse to touch them. 

Thistdes arc grown two different ways, from plants set in 
autumn, and from seed sown before the nones of March i®” in 
which latter case they are transplanted before tlio ides of No- 
vember,®® or, where tlie site is a cold one, about the time that 
the west winds prevail. They arc sometimes manured even, 
1 

53 On the contrary, ^tartial says that the asparagus of Ravenna was no 
hotter than so much Avijd asparagus. 

In H. xvi.«3. 67. St'o also c. 19 of this Book. 

s* ])iosCi)riilcs iiu’iitioii.s tliis absurdity, but reCnses to credit it. 

55 proluibly tile artichoke, the CiAara scolymus of Liniueus. Sec fur- 
ther on tills subject, H. xx. c. 99. 

50 About £21; sterling. “ Sestertia” has been suggested, which would 
make the sum a thou.sand times as iiiiich. 

J7 Tlic ass, of course, excepted, which is fond of tliistles. 

5® Seventh of March. 59 Thirteenth of November. 
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and iP such is the will of heaven, grow all the better for it. 
They arc preserved, too, in a mixture of honey and vinegar,** 
with the addition of root of laser and cummin — so tjiat a day 
may not pass without our having thistles aj table.® 

CUAr, 44. — OTHEB PLAUTS THAT ABE SOWN IN THE GABDEN ; 
oemuM; bocket; and nasxuktidm. 

For the remaining plants a brief description will suffice. The 
best time for sowing ociraum,® it is said, is at the festival of the 
Parilia though some say that it may be done in autumn as 
well, and recommend, w'hen it is sown in winter, to drench 
the seed thoroughly with vinegar. Eocket,*® too, and nastur- 
tium*® may be grown with the greatest facility either in sum- 
mer or winter. Itockct, more particmlarly, ia abl? to stand 
the cold, and its properties are quite dillereiit from tliose of 
the lettuce, as it is a great provocative of lust. Hence it is 
that vre are in the habit of mixing those two plants in our 
dislies, tho excess of cold in the one being compensated by the 
of|iial degree of heat in tho otlier. Hjisturtiuni has rtjceived 
that name from®' the smarting sensation which its pungency 
causes to tho nostrils, and lienee it is that a certain notion of 
smartness has attached itself to tho word, it having become ipiite 
a proverbial saying, that a sluggish man should eat nasturtium, 
to arouse him from his torpidity. In Arabia, it is said, ibis 
plant attains a size that is quite marvellous, 

CJIAP. 4f5, — HUE. 

too, is generally sowm while the west winds prevail, 
as w('ll as just after ilie autumnal equinox. This plant lias an 
extreme aversion to cold, moisture, and dung ; it loves dry, 
sunny localities, and a soil more particularly tliat is rich in 
brick clay ; it requires to be nourished, too, with ashes, which 

“ vSi J)is placet.” Oxymel. 

®- This is ovi(l('ntly said contemptuously. 

kS(;e t'urtlicr as to tlio identity of this plant, B. xx. c. -If*. 

Twciity-socoml of April. 

Brassica eruca of Linna}u.s. Scc B. xx. c. 49. 

®'’’ Cresses, or nosesmart, the Lepidium sativum of Linneeus. See B. 
XX. c. 50. ” Quod nasum torqueut.” 

The Riita graveolcns of Linniciis. See B. xx. c. 51, This offensive 
herb, though looked upon by the Romans a.s a vegetable, is now only re- 
i,^arded as an active medicament of almost poisonous qualities. 
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should be mixed with the seed as well, as a preservative against 
the attacks of catcirpttlars. The ancients held rue in peculiar 
esteem ; for I find that honied wine flavoured with rue was 
distributed to the people, in his consulship,®® by Cornelius 
Cethegus, the colleague of Quintus Flamininus, after the 
closing of the Comitia. This plant has a great liking’® for the 
fig-tree, and fi)r that tree only; indeed, it never thrives better 
than when grown beneath that tree. It is generally grown 
from slips, the lower end of which is inserted in a perforated'* 
bean, which holds it fast, and so nurtures the young plant 
with its juices. It also reproduces its(df for the ends of the 
branches bending downwards, the moment they reach the 
ground, they take root again. Ocimum” is of a very similar 
nature td ruoy except that it dries with greater difficulty. 
When rue has once gained strength, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in stubbing it, as it causes itching ulcerations on the 
hands, if they are not covered or previously protected by being 
rubbed with oiL Its leaves, too, are preserved, being packed 
in bundles for keeping. 

CHAP. 46. — PAllSLET. 

Parsley is sown immediately after the vernal equinox, the 
seed being lightly beaten’* first in a mortar. It is thought 
that, by doing this, the parsley will be all the more crisped, 
or else by taking care to beat it down when sown with a roller 
or the feet. It is a peculiarity of this plant, that it changes 
colour; it has the honour, in Achaia, of forming the wreath 
of thewictors in the sacred contests of the ^N^emean Games. 

CHAP. 47. — ^ariNT. 

It is at the’ same season, too, that mint’® is transplanted ; or, 

69A.U.O. 421. ‘ 

It so liji\)pcns that it thrives best on the same soil as the fig-tree. 

This practice has no beneficial effect whatever. 

This IS nyt the iict ; for its branches never come in contact with the 
ground. 

73 Pliny has derived the greater pjrt of this Chapter from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. U. vii. c. 5, and Columella, B. xi. c. 3. 

I* For the purpose of separating tlie seeds, which are slightly joined to- 

§ ether ; and of ffisengaging a portion of the perisperm. At the present 
ay this is not done, for fear of bursting the kernel of the seed. 

' 75 Sec 13. XX. c. 53. 
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if it lias not yet* germinated, the matted tufts of the old roots 
are used for the purpose. This plant, too,' is no less fond of a 
humid soil than parsley ; it is green in summer and turns 
yellow in winter. There is a wild kind of mint, known to us 
as ‘'meiitastrum it is reproduced by liCj^ers, like the vine, 
or else by planting the branches upside down. It was the 
sweetness of its smell that caused this plant to change its name 
among the Greeks, its former name >vith them being “ mintha,” 
IVom wdiich the ancient Romans derived their name” for it ; 
whereas now, of late, it has been called by them 
The mint that is used in the dishes at rustic entertainments 
j)ervadcs the tables far and wdde with its agreeable odour. 
When once planted, it lasts a considerable length of time ; it 
hear;?, too, a strong resemblance to peiiii}Toyaj, a property of 
which is, as mehtioiied by us more than once,'® to flowxr when 
kept in our larders. 

These other herbs, mint, I mean, and catmint, as well as 
pennyroyal, are all kept for use in a similar manner ; but it is 
cummin®® that is the best suited of all the seasoning liorbs to 
s(iueamish and delicate stomachs. This plant grows on the 
surface of the soil, seeming hardly to adhere to it, and raising 
itself aloft from the ground : it ought to be sown in the middle 
ol the summer, in a crumbly, w^arm soil, more particularly. 
There is another wild kind*'^ of cummin, kiiowm by some per- 
sons as “ rustic,” by others us “Thebaic” cummin: bruised 
and drunk in water, it is good for pains in the stomach. The 
cummin most cstecmied in our part of the world is that of 
I'arpetania,®- though elsewhere tiiat of Africa and JF»thiopiu 
is more highly cstoemcid ; with some, indeed, this last is pre- 
ferred to that of Egypt. 


CHAP. 48. — OLTJSATKUM. 


Rut it is oliisatrum,®^ more particularly, that is of so singular 

Called by the Crocks Ka\a/iiv0rff according to Apuleiua. 

• " Or “Mentha." J”** “ Sweet-siuelling." 

“ ScEpius.” Sec B. xviii, c. 60 

The Cuminum cyniinum cf botanists. See B. xx. o. 57. 

See B. XX. c. 57. 

In Uispauia Tarraconensis. See B. iii. c. 4. 

Or “black-herb the herb Alexander, the Smyriiium olusatrurr. of 
hinnajus. Sec B. xx. c. 46. 
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a nature, a plant which by the Greeks is dallod '*hipp08i>> 
liuum,”®^ and by othors smjrnium.” This plant is repro. 
diiced from a tear- like gum“ which exudes from the stem ; it 
is also grown from the roots as w^ell. Those w^hose business 
it is to collect the jtiice of it, say that it has just the flavour of 
myrrh; and, according to Theophrastus,'* it is obtained by 
planting myrrh. The ancients recommended tliat hipposelinuin 
should be grown in uncultivated spots covered wdth stones, 
and in the vicinity of garden walls ; but at the present day it 
is sown in ground that has been twice turned up, b(itween the 
prevalence of the west winds and the autumnal equinox. 

The caper, too, should be sown in dry localities more par- 
ticularly, the plot being hollowed out and surrounded with an 
ciDbankm0.it of, stones erected around it : if this precaution is 
not taken, it will spread all over the adjoining land, and entail 
sterility upon the soil. The caper blossoms in summer, and 
retains its verdure till the setting of the Vorgiliic ; it thrives 
the best of all in a sandy soil. As to the bad qualities of the 
caper which grows in the parts beyond the sea, wo have 
already®® enlarged upon them when speaking of the exotic 
shrubs. 

CHAP. 49. — THE CARAWAY. 

The caraway** is an exotic plant also, which derives its 
name, **careuni,” from the country®*' in which it >vas first 
grown ; it is principally employed for culinary purposes. This 
plant will grow in any kind of soil, and requires to be culti- 
vated just the same way as olusatrum ; the most esteemed, 
however, is that which comes from Curia, and the next best is 
that of Phrygia. 


CfTAP. 50. — LOVAGH. 

Lovage®' grows wild in the mountains of Liguria, its native 
“ Horse-parsley.” 

See B. xvw. c. 1^, ami B. xxi. c. 14. 

Hist. Plant. B. i.v c. 1. 'Phis story originated, no doubt, in the fun-" 
ciod resemblance of its smell to tbatuf iiiyrrli. 

The Capparis spinosa of liinnseus. See B. xiif. r. 44, also B. x.x. 
c. 59. ^ III B. xiii, c. 44. 

The Carum carvi of Linnaeus. 

Caria, in Asia Minor. 

The Ligusticum levisticum of Linnaeus. 
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#ountr5", but at*the present day it is grown cver5^where. The 
cultivated kind is the sweetest of the. two, but is far from 
powerful ; by some persons it is known as ** panax.” Cra- 
tcuas, a Greek writer, gives tliis name, however, to the plant 
known to ns as “ curiila bubula;**®* an(J others, again, call 
the conyza®^ or cunilago, cunila, while they call cunila,®^ 
jn'operly so called, by the name of 'Uhymbra.” With us 
cunila has another appellation, being generally known as 
“ satureia,** and reckoned among the seasoning plants. It is 
usually sown in the month of February, and for utility rivals 
Acild marjoram. Thi^se two plants are never used together, 
tlieir ]>roperties being so extremely similar ; but it is only 
the Avild marjoram of Egypt that is considered superior to 
cunila. 


CHXP. 5 1 . — niTTAN DE R. 

Dittander,®® too, was originally an exotic plant: it is usually 
sown after the west winds have begun to prevail. As soon as 
it begins to shoot, it is cut dowui close to the ground, after 
which it is hoed and manured, a process which is repeated the 
succeeding year. After this, the shoots are lit for use, if the 
rigour of the Avinter has not injured them; for it is a plant 
quite unabli to Avithstund any inclemency®® of the Avcathcr. It 
groAvs to the height of a cubit, and has a leaf like that of the 
laurel,'-'^ but softer ; it is never used except in combination 
Avith milk. 


CHAP. 52. — GITU. 

Oith®® is employed by bal^^rs, dill and anise by cooks and 
medical men. Sacopenium,®® so extensively used ibr adulter- 

®' “Ox cunila.’^ One of the Labiata, probably; buf wbetber one of 
du- Satureia or of the Tbynibra is not known. See B. xx. cc. 60, 61. 

See B. xxi. c. 32. • 

Scribonius Tiurgus gives this name to savory, tlic Sahfreia hortensis 
of Tiiniiffius. Tlie whole of this passage is very confused, and its mean- 
ing is by no means clear, • 

, The Lepidium sativum of Linmsus. See B. xx. c. fo. 

It is an annual, in fact. 

Its leaf has no resemblance whatever to that of the laurel. 

The Nigella sativa of Linnaius. See B. xx. c. 71. 

Or sagapenum. See H. xx. c. 75. It is mentioned also in B. xii. 
p. 56, as being used for adulterating galbaiiiirii. As to laser, see c. 15 of 
tljL* present Book. 

0 2 
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ating laser, is also a garden plant, but is onljr employed for 
medicinal purposes. 


CHAP. 53. — THE POPPY. 

There are certain plants which are grown in company^ with 
others, the poppy, for instance, sown with cabbages and purs- 
lain, and rocket with lettuce. Of the cultivated poppy* there 
ar(j tliree kinds, the first being the white* poppy, the seed of 
wliich, parched, and mixed with honey, used to be served up 
in the second course at the tables of the ancients ; at the pre- 
sent day, too, the country people sprinkle it on the upper crust 
of their bread, making it adhere by means of the yolk of eggs, 
the under* crust being seasoned with parsley .and gith to 
heighten the flavour of the flour. The second kind is tlu^ 
black^ poppy, from which, upon an incision being made in tlie 
stalk, a milky juice distils ; and the third is that known to the 
Greeks by the name of rheoas ® and by us as the wild 
poppy. This last giws spontaneously, but in fields, more 
particularly, which have been, sown with barley : it bears a 
strong resemblance to rocket, grows to the height of a cubit, 
and bears a red flower, which quickly fades ; it is to this 
flower that it is indebted for its Greek name.® 

As to the other kinds of poppies which spring up sponta- 
neously, we shall have occasion to speak of them when treat- 
ing of the medicinal plants.’ That the poppy has always been 
held in esteem among the Homans, we have a proof in the 
story related of Tarquinius® Suporbus, who, by striking down 
the tallest poppies in his garden, surreptitiously conveyed, 

' This practice, as Fee remarks, is not followed ; and indeed, unless it 
is intended to trahsplunt them, it would be attended with injurious results 
to the young plants. 

3 As to the popjiy, for further particulars see R. xx. c. 76 and the Note. 

3 The variety Album of the Papaver somniferum of modern botanists. 

* The variety Nigrum of the Papaver somniferum. The white poppy 
has also a milky juice. « 

® The Papaver i'ha)a.s of modern botanists, the corn-poppy, or wild 
poppy. Tlieseed 0 ^^ the poppy does not partake of the qualities of ii'^" 
capsular envelope, and at the prescuT day it is extensively cniplo}ed in 
the South of Europe for sprinkling over pastry. 

« ** Hhoeas,” the “ crimson/' or “pomegranate” poppy. 

7 See B. XX. cc. 76 —79. 

See c. 17 of this Book, also Ovid's Fasti, B, ii. 1. 703, et scg. 
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iiuknown to thom, his saDguinary message through flu* envoys 
wlio had been sent by his son, 

niAP. 54. — OTHER PLANTS WHICH REftUIRE TO BE SOWN AT THE 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. 

There are some other plants, again, which require to he 
sown together at the time of the autumnal equinox ; coriander, 
for instance, anise, orage, mallows, lapathum, chervil, known to 
tlie Greeks as ** pajdcros,”® and mustard,'® which lias so pun- 
gent a flavour, that it burns like lire, though at the same time 
it is remarkably wholesome for the bod)'. .This last, though 
it will grow without cultivation, is considerably improved by 
being transplanted ; though, on the other hand, it is extremely 
difficult to rid the soil of it when once sown tlu^te, the seed 
when it falls germinating immediately. Tiiis seed, w'hen 
cooked ill the saucepan," is employed even for making ragouts, 
its pungency being rendered irn perceptible by boiling; the 
leaves, too, are boiled just the same way as those of other 
vegetables. 

There are three different kinds of mustard,'® the first of a 
thin, slender form, the second, with a loaf like that of the 
rape, and the third, with that of rocket : the best seed comes 
from Egypt. The Athenians have given mustard the name of 
“ iiapy,’"® others, “ thapsi,”" and others, again, saurion.” 

CHAP. 55. — WILD thyme; sisymiuuum. 

Most mountains abound with wu'ld thyme and sisymbrinni, 
those of Thrace, for example, where'® branches of tese w'ild 
plants are tom up and brought away for planting, So, too. 
tile people of Sicyon seek for wild thyme on their mountains, 

* “Lad’s love.’' 

Black mustard, Fee thinks. 

" He can hardly mean a pottage made of boiled mustBrd-secd alone, 

Fee seems to think. If so, however, Fee no doubt is right in thinking 
tiiat it would be intolerable to a modem palate. 

" See B. XX. c. 87. 

Perhaps a corruption of its Greek name, vn/ijTrt. 

'* Hardouin suggests “ tlilaspi.” 

Its bite being as sharp as the venom of the ‘^sauriis,” or lizard. 

'® Hardouin, from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 7, siigg(’8ts a 
reading, “ whence the streams bring down branches of them torn olf, and 
so plant them." 
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and the Athenians on the slopes of H5^mottus. Sisymbrium^ 
too, is planted in a similar manner; it grows to the greatest 
perfection upon the walls of wells, and around fish preserves 
and ponds.^^ 

CHAP. 66. (9.) — FOUR KINDS OF FERULACEOUS PLANTS. HEMP. 

The other garden plants arc of the ferulaccous kind, such as 
fennel, for instance, very grateful to serpents, as already 
stated,’® and used for numerous seasonings when dried ; thapsia, 
too, whicli hoars a close resemblance to fennel, and already 
mentioned by us when speaking’® of the exotic shrubs. Then, 
too, there is hemp,'" a plant remarkably useful for making 
ropes, and usually sown after the west winds have begun to 
prevail : tl^/; more thickly it is sown, the thinner arc the 
stalks. The seed is gathered when ripe, just after the autumnal 
equinox, and is dried by the agency of the sun, the wind, or 
smoke.-’ The hemp itself is plucked just after vintage- time, 
and is peeled and cleaned by the labor . hts at night. 

The best lumip is that of Alabanda,®’’ which is used more 
particularly for making hunting-nets, and of which there are 
three varieties. The hemp which lies nearest the bark or the 
pith is the h'ast valuable, while that which lies in the middle, 
and hence has the name of mesa,** is the most esteemed. 
The hemp of !Mylasa^ occui)ies the second rank. With re- 
ference to the size to which it grows, that of llosca,**^* in the 
(Slabiiie territory, equals the trees in height.** 

We have already mentioned two kinds of fennel-giant when 
speaking** of the exotic shrubs : the seed of it is used in Italy 
for food ; the plant, too, admits of being preserved, and, if 
stored in earthen pots, will keep for a whole year. There are 

The plants, ‘Fee says, tliat we find in these localities, arc nearly 
.always fmis, or else Muicliantia, or mosses of tlie genus Ilypnum. Fee 
queries whether one of tlief,o may not have been the sisymbrium of Pliny. 
Water-cresses^ again, have been suggested. 

In B. viii. c. 41. The Anaethura feeniculum of Linneeus. 

In B. xiii. c. 42. ^ 

20 The Cannabis sativa of Linnaus. See B. xx. c. 97. 

21 Hemp-seed is never sinoke-dned now. 

2® See B. V. e 29. The same heirtp is mentioned as being used for 
making hunting-nets, by Gratius, in the Cynegeticon. 

23 See B. V. c. 29. 22 * See B, iii. c. 17, and B. xvii. c. 3 

21 Tin's, as Fee says, is no doubt erroneous. It is seldom known to at- 
tain a couple of inelies in circumference. 25 42 . 
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two parts of it Jhat are used for this purpose, the ujtpcr stalks 
and the umbels of the plant. This kind of fennel is some- 
times known by the name of “ corymbik/* and tlie parts pre- 
served are called “ coryrabi.** 

CHAP. 57 . ( 10 .) — THE MALADIES OF o\kDEN PLANTS. 

The garden plants, too, like the rest of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, are subject to certain maladies. Thus, for“ instance, 
ocimum, when old, degenerates into wild thyme, and sisym- 
brium^ into mint, wliilo the seed of an old cabbage produces 
rape, and vice vers'A. Cummin, too, if not kept well hoed, is 
killed by haemodorum,*® a plant with a sipgle stalk, a root si- 
milar to a bulb in appearance, and never found except in a 
thin, meagre soil, liesides this, cummin is liable to a peculiar 
disease of its own, the scab ocimum, too, tiirns^ale at tho 
rising of the Dog-stsir. All plants, indeed, will turn of a 
yellow complexion on the approach of a woman who has tho 
menstrual discharge^" upon her. 

There are various kinds of insects,*' too, that breed upon the 
garden plants — fleas, for instance, upon turnips, and cater- 
jjillars and maggots upon radishes, as well as lettuces and cab- 
bages ; besides which, the last two are exposed to the attacks 
of slugs and snails. The leek, too, is infested with peculiar 
insects of its own ; which may very easily be taken, however, 
by laying dung upon the plants, the insects being in the habit 
of burrowing in it. »Sabinu8 Tiro says, in his book entitled 
“ Cepurica,^’** which he dedicated to Msecenus, that it is not 
advisable to touch rue, cunila, mint, or ocimum with any im- 
plement of iron. • 

These absurd notions arc borrowed from Theophrastus, De Gausis, c. 8. 

See B. XX. c. 91. 

Or, according to some readings, ** limodorura,” a parasitical plant, 
probably the IjUthnea plmlypea of Sprciigel. Fee suggests that this plant 
may be the Polygonum convolvulus of Linnaeusforelse one of the Cuscutie, 
or a variety of Orobaiiche. * 

“ Scabies.” A fungous excrescence, Fee thinks, now known as “puc- 
cinia,” or “ uredo.” • 

• See B. xvii. c. 47. Fee says that he has met with persons, in their 
sound senses, who obstinately defenckthe notion here mentioned by Pliny. 

See Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 5. Many of these insects, how- 
ever, do not breed upon the plants, but are only attracted to them. 

** “Book on Gardening.’^ 
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ClIAr. 58. — THK rROPKR REMEDIES FOR THESE SJALADIES. HO^ 

ANTS ARK BEST DESTROYED. THE BEST KEMEDIES AGAINST CATER- 
PILLARS AND FLIES. 

The same author. recommends as a remedy against ants, 
which are by no means the slightest plague in a garden that is 
not kept well watered, to stop up the moutlis of their holes with 
s(‘a-sliine or ashes. Lut the most efficient way of destroying 
them is with the aid of the plant heliotropium some per- 
st)ii8, too,' are of opinion that water in which an unhurnt brick 
lias bc(}n soaked is injurious to them. The best protection for 
turnips is to sow a few fitches with them, and for cabbages chick- 
peas, these having the effect of keeping away caterpillars. If, 
liowev(T, this precaution should have been omitted, and the 
cater])illar^li*aveiulready made their appearance, the best remedy 
is to throw ui)on the vegetables a decoction of wormwood,^* or 
else of house-leek,^® known to some as ‘‘aizoura,’* a kind of 
herb already mentioned by us. If cabbage-seed, before it is 
sown, is steeped in the juice of house-leek, the cabbages, it is 
said, are sure not be attacked by any insect. 

It is said, too, that all caterpillars may be effectually exter- 
minated, if the skull of a beast of burden is set up upon a 
stake in the garden, care being taken to employ that of a female 
only. There is a story related, too, that a river crab, hung 
up in the middle of the garden, is a prc'servativo against the 
attacks of caterpillars. Again, there are some persons who arc 
in the habit of touching Avith slips of blood-red cornel®® such 
plants as they wish to preserve from caterpillars. Flies,®® too, 
infest At ell- watered gardens, and more particularly so, if there 
happen to he any shrubs there ; they may be got rid of, how- 
ever, by burning galbanum.^® 

(11.) With"refcrence to the deterioration to which seed is 
subject,** there arc some seeds which keep better than others, 

The IIelK)tropiiim Kuropseuni of botanists. See B. xxii. c. 29. 

3^ This may possibly, Fee says, be efficacious against some insects. 

35 See B. xviii. e. 

37 A mere piil'rility, of course, though it is very possible that the inserts 
may collect in it, and so be more easily taken. Garden-pots, on sticks, ’ 
are still employed for this purpose. '' 

38 Sec B. xvi. c. SO. 

39 “ Culices,*’ including both flies and gnats, probably. 

Sec B. xii. c. 50. 

** An almost literal translation of Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c.O. 
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^iich, for instojice, as that of coriander, beet, leeks, cresses, 
TDUstard, rocket; cunila, nearly all the pungent plants in fact. 
Tlie seed, on the other hand, of orage, ocimiim, gourds, 
and cucumbers, is not so good for keeping. All the summer 
seeds, too, last longer than the winter oaps ; but scallion seed 
is the very worst for keeping of them all. Jlut of those, even, 
which keep the very long(‘st, there is none that will keep b(j- 
yond four years — for sowing purposes, at least ; for culinary 
purposes, they are fit for use beyond that period. 

CHAP. 59 . — WHAT PLANTS ARE BENEPITTKD BY SALT WATER. 

A peculiar remedy for the maladies to which radishes, beet, 
rue, and cunila are subject, is siilt water, which has also the 
additional merit of conducing very materially totheir sweet- 
ness and fertility. Other plants, agaiji, are dqiiaUy berielittcd 
by being watered with fresh water, the most desirable for the 
purpose being that which is the coldest and the sweetest to 
drink ; pond and drain-water, on the other hand, arc not so 
good, as they are apt to curry the seeds of weeds along with 
them. It is rain,^-* however, that forms the principal aliment 
of plants; in addition to which, it kills tlio insects as they 
dcvelope themselves upon them. 

CHAP. 60 . ( 12 .) — THE PROPER METHOD OF WATERING GARDENS. 

The proper times for watering are the morning and the 
evening, to prevent the water from being heated'® by the sun ; 
with tho solo exception, however, of ocimum, v/hich requires 
to he watered at midday; indeed, this plant, it is generally 
thought, will grow with additional rapidity, if it is Avatered 
with boiling water when sown. All plants, when trans- 

This is certainly not true with, reference to the leguminous and gra- 
TOineoiis plants. It is pretty generally known as a fuct, that wliesit has 
geminated after being buried in the earth two thousand ^^ears : mummy- 
wheat, at the present day, is almost universally known. 

Hain-water, if collected in cisterns, and exposed to the heat of the 
sun, is tlie most beneficial of all ; rain has the efftiSl also^of killing nuDic> 
*‘»U8 insects which have bred in the previous drought. 

** From Theophrastus, R. vii. c.«5. Evening is generally preferred to 
uiorning for this purpose ; the evaporation not being so quick, and the 
plant profiting more from the water. 

It should, however, be of a middling temperature, and warmed to 
some extent by the rays of tho sun. 
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planted, j^row all the better and larger for it, ^peks and turnips 
more particularly. Transplanting, too, is attended with cer- 
taiTi remedial effects, add acts as a preservative to certain plants, 
such as scallions, for instance, leeks, radishes, parsley, lettuces, 
rape, and cucumbe|^. All the wild plants*® are generally 
smaller in the leaf and stalk than the cultivated ones, and have 
more acrid juices, cunila, wild marjoram, and rue, for example. 
Indeed, it is only the lapathum*^ that is better in a wild state 
than cultivated : in its cultivated state it is the same plant 
that is known to us as the ** rumix,” being the most vigorous*® 
by far of all the plants that are grown ; so mucli so, indeed, 
that it is said that when it has once taken root, it will last for 
ever, and can never be extirpated from the soil, more particu- 
larly if water hjippens to be near at hand. Its juices, which 
are employed only' in ptisans,*® as an article of food, have the 
effect of imparting to them a softer and more exquisite flavour. 
The wild variety®® is employed for many medicinal purposes. 

So true it is, that the careful research of man has omitted 
nothing, that I have even met with a poem,®^ in which I find 
it stated, that if pellets of goats’ dung, the size of a bean, are 
hollowed out, and the seed of leeks, rocket, lettuces, parsley, 
endive, and crosses is inserted in them, and then sown, the 
plants will thrive in a marvellous d(‘gree. Plants®® in a wild 
state, it is generally thought, are more dry and acrid than when 
cultivated. 

CHAP. 61. — THE TUTCES AND FLAVOURS OP GAEDKN HERDS. 

This, too, reminds me that I ought to make some mention 
of the diVference between the juices and flavours of the garden 
herbs, a difference which is more perceptible here than in the 
fruits even.®® J[ii cunila, for instance, wild marjoram, cresses, 
and mustard, the flavour is acrid ; in wormwood ®* and ceii- 

These statements are chnsistent with modern experience. 

Sec B. XX. c. 85. 

He pys this probably in reference partly to the large leaves which 
characterize tlie xarietiSli of dock. 

Dishes made of rice oi barley. See B. xviii. c. 13. 

^ Sec B. XX. c. 85. « 

81 He does not give the name of the poet, but, as Fee says, we do r.ot 
experience any great loss thereby. 

8- From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B. vii. c. 6. 

88 See B. XV. c. 32. ** Absinthium.’' See B. xxvii. c. 28. 
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tagry/* bitter ; i» cucumbers, gourds, and lettuces, watery ; 
and in parsley, anise, and fennel, pungjjnt and odoriferous. 
The salt flavour is the only one that is not to be found “ in 
plants, with the sole exception, indeed, of the chicheling 
vetch, though oven then it is to be fourfd on the exterior 
surface only of the plant, in the form of a kind of dust which 
settles there. 

CHAP. 62. — PIPERITIS, LfBANOTIS, AND SMYRNIUM. 

To come to a full understanding, too, both here as elsewhere, 
how unfounded are the notions which are generally entertained, 

I shall take this opportunity of remarking that panax* has the 
flavour of pepper, and siliquastrum even more so, a circum- 
stance to wliich it owes its name of piperitis Jibanotis,®" 
again, has just the odour of frankincense, and smyrnium*^ of 
myrrh. As to panax, we have spoken of it at sufficient length 
already.®* Libanotis grows in a thin, crumbly soil, and is 
generally sown in spots exposed to tluj fidling d(‘W8 ; the root, 
Avhich is just like that of olusatrum,®^ has a smell in no way 
differing from that of frankincense ; when a year old, it is ex- 
tremely wholesome for the stomach ; some persons give it the 
name of rosmarinum.®^ Smyrnium is a garden herb that grows 
in similar soils, and has a root which smells like myrrh : sili- 
quastrura, too, is grown in a similar manner. 

Other plants, again, differ from the preceding ones, both in 
smell and taste, anise for example ; indeed, so great is tho 
difference in this respect, and in their relative virtues, that not 
only are the properties of each modified by tho other, buj; quite 
neutralized even. It is in this way that our cooks correct 
the flavour of vinegar in their dishes with parsley, and our 
butlers employ the same plant, enclosed in sachets, removing 
a bad odour in wine. 

See B. xxY. c. 30. * 

Fee remarks, that though rarely to be met with, the salt flavour is 
still to be found in the vegetable kingdom, 

, The “ cicercula,” or Lathyrus sativiis of Linnajus. Sc8 B. xviii. c. 32, 

See B. xii. e. 57. Or pepper-wort. See B. xx. c. 66. 

See B. XX. c. 54. * 

The same, probably, as olusatrum. See cc. 37 and 48 of this Book, 
and B. xx. c. 46 : also H. xxvii. c. 109. In B. xii. c. 57. 

See c. 48 of this Book. Rosemary, or ** sea-dew.” 

See B. XX. o. 74. ^ 
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“Thus far, then, we have treated of the garden plants, vie^v^ed 
as articles of food oply ; it remains for us now (for up to tho 
])resent we have only spoken of their various methods of culti- 
vation, with some succinct details relative thereto), to enlarge* 
upon the more elaborate operations of Nature in this respect ; 
it being quite impossible to come to a full understanding as to 
the true characteristics of each individual plant, without a 
knowledge of its medicinal effects, a sublime and truly myste- 
rious manifestation of the wisdom of the Deity, than whicli 
nothing can possibly bo found of a nature more elevated. Jt 
is upon principle that we have thought proper not to enlurgi* 
upon the medicinal properties of each plant when treating of 
it; for it is a quite different class of persons that is interest'd 
in knowing their curative properties, and there is no doubt, 
that both classes of readers would have been inconvenienced in 
a very material degree, if these two points of view had engaged 
our attention at the same moment. As it is, Ciicli class will 
have its own portion to refer to, while those who desire to do 
so, will experience no difficulty in uniting them, with refcrcuce 
to any subject of which we may happen to treat. 

Summary. — Remarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
one thousand one hundred and forty-four, 

Roman authors quoted. —Maccius Plautus,®’ M. Varro,"^ 
D. Silanus,®’ Cato the Ctuisor,’^’ Hygiiius,’‘ Virgil,’’® Muciaiius,"* 
Celsus,’"® Columella,’* Calpurnius Rassus,’® Mamilius Sura,” 
habinus Tiro,’® Liciuius Macer,’® Quintus Ilirtius,®® Vibius 

66 Fee suggests, though apparently without any good reason, that this 
paragraph, to the end of the jiook, is an interpolation of the copyists. 

See end of U. xiv. See end of Ih ii. 

“ Sec end of B. xiv. See end of TJ. iii. 

See end of B. iii. . See end of H. vii. 

See eniVof B. ii. See end of B. vii. 

75 See end of B. viii. 76 gjjjj B 

” See end of B. ^ 

78 Beyond the mention made of this writer in c. 57, nothing whatever 
known of him. 

79 C. Licinius Macer, a Roman ahnalistand orator, bom about b.c. 110- 
Upon being impeached by Cicero, he committed suicide, lie wrote a His- 
tory or Annals of Rome, which are frequently referred to by Javy and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

86 Nothing whatever appears to he known of this writer. 
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Rirfus,*' CsDsenniift®" who wrote the Ccpurica, Castritius®* who 
wrote on the same subject, Firmus ^ who wrote on the same 
subject, Petrichus wlio wrote on the same subject. 

Fokeion ATJTHOiis QUOTED. — Hcrodotiis;? Theophrastus,®’ 
Democritus,*® Aristomachus,®^ Menander*® who wu'ote the 
biochresta, Anaxiliius.*^ 

81 See end of B. xiv. 

Nothing whatever is known relative to this w'riter on Horticulture. 

Nothing certain is known of him ; but it has been suggested that he 
m:iy have been the father of the rhetorician Castritius, so often mentioned 
by Aldus Gellius, and who lived in the time of the Emperor Adrian. 

’ Nothing whatever is known relative to this writer. 

Tlie author of a Greek noem on venomous serpents, mentioned in B. xx. 
c. 96, and B. xxii. c. 40, ana by the Scholiast on the Theriaca ^,Nicandcr. 

See end of B. ii. See end of B. iK. 

88 See end of B. ii. See end of B. xi. 

Nothing whatever is known of him. Ilis Book seems to have been a 
compendium of “ Things useful to life.’* 

A physician and Pythagorean philosopher, horn at one of the cities 
calk'd Larissa, but which, is now unknown. He was banished by tlu; 
Emperor Augustus, n.c. 28, on tlie charge of practising magic, a enargo 
probably bajsed on liis superior skill in natural philosophy. He is fre- 
quently mentioned by Pliny in the course of this work. 
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BOOK XX. 

REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE GARDEN PLANTS. 

CHAP. 1. — ^INTRODUCTION. 

We are now about to enter upon an examination of tbo greatest 
of all the operations of Nature — we arc about to discourse to 
man upon his aliments/ and to compel him to admit that he is 
ignorant Up; what means he exists. And let no one, misled by 
tlie apparent triviality of the names which we shall have to 
employ, regard this subject as one that is frivolous or con- 
temptible : for we shall here have to set forth the state of pence 
or of war which exists betwc'cn the various departments of 
Nature, the hatreds or friendships whi(di are maintained by 
objects dumb and destitute of sense, and all, too, creatcd—ii 
wonderful subject for our contemplation ! — for the sake of man 
alone. To these states, known to the (jlre(*ks by the respec- 
tive appellations syinpathia’* and antipathia,” we are in- 
debted for the first principles* of all things ; for hence it is that 
water has the property of extinguishing fire, that the sun 
absorbs water, that the moon j)roduces it, and that each of 
tliose heavenly bodies is from time to time eclij)sed by the 
other. , 

Hence it is, too, dc'seending from tlie contemplation of a 
loftier sphere, that the lotidstone® possesses the property of at- 

^ F^e remaifks, that the conimeiiccrncnt of this exordium is contrary lo 
truth, and that I’liny appears to forget that in the Eighteenth liook he 
Ijas treated, at very considerable length, of the various cereals, the art of 
preparing br^ad, pottages, ptisans. &c. He suggests, that the author may 
have originally intended to place the Eighteenth Hook after the present 
one, and that on cliar ging liis plan lie may have neglected to alter tlie pre- 
sent passage. “From his mention, however, of man’s “ ignorance by wlia* 
means ho exists,” it is not improbaljle tluit he may have considered tliat 
the nutritive qualititjs of plants arc really based upon tlieir medicinal vir- 
tues, a point of view little regarded by the majority of mankind in his 
time, but considered by Pliny to be the true kcjy to a just appieciation of 
tlioir utility. * “ Qaibus cuncta constant." See H. xxiv. c. 1. 

3 See B. xxxiv. c. 42. 
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dieting iron, aiTd another stone,* again, that of repelling it ; 
aud that the diamond, that pride of-luxurj' and opulence, 
though infrangible by every oUkt object, and presenting a 
ri sistancc that cannot be overcome, is ^jroken asunder by a 
lu;-goat’s blood ® — in addition to numerous other marvels of 
M'liich we shall have to 8p(?ak on more appropriate occasions, 
c(|ual to this or still more wonderful even. My only request is 
that pardon may he accorded mo for beginning with objects of 
a more humble nature, though still so greatly conducive to our 
liealth — I mean the garden plants, of which I shall now pro- 
ceed to speak. 

CHAP. 2. (1.) — THE WILD CUCtJMBEB ; TWENTY-SIX BEMEDIE8. 

We have already stated® that there is a wiki ct!RJbmber, con- 
siderably smaller than the cultivated one. 1^'rom this cucum- 
ber the medicament known as ** elaterium” is prepared, being 
the juice extracted from the sccd.'^ To obtain this juice the 
fruit is cut before it is ripe — indeed, if this precaution is not 
taken at an early period, the seed is apt to spirt® out and be pro- 
ductive of danger to the eyes. After it is gathered, the fruit is 
k(^pt whole for a night, and on the following day an incision 
is made in it with a reed. The seed, too, is generally sprinkled 
with ashes, with the view of retaining in it as large a quan- 
tity of the juice as possible. When the juice is exlfacted, it 
ifi received in rain water, where it falls to the bottom ; after 
wliicli it is thickened in the sun, and then divided into lozenges, 

* The “thcanicds.” Sec B. xxxvi. c. 25. 

® Pliny is tliu only author who makes mention of this singularly absurd 
notion. 

® In B. xix. c. 24 : so, too, Dioscorides, B. iv. c. 154. The wild cu- 
cumber of Pliny, as Fee observes, is in reality not a tucumber, but a 
totally diffei-ent idant, the Cucumis silvestris asiiiinus of C. Bauhin, the 
Momordiea elateiium of Liniiujus, or squirtiiig«ciicumber. 

’ Elateriura, Fee says, is not extracted from the seed, bat is the juice 
of tlie fruit itself, as Pliny, contradicting himself, elsewhere informs us. 
picophrastus commits the same error, which Dio'^oridos does not ; and 
it is not improbable that Pliny bos copied from two sodVees the method 
of making it. ^ 

“ Meaning the juice and seed combined, probably. Fee thinks that it 
is to this the niedicanieiit owes its name, from eXci uvw, to “ drive” or 
‘‘impel.’* It is much more probable, however, that the medicine was so 
called from its strong ptirgative powers ; for, as Galen tells us, iXartjpioi/ 
>vas a name given to purgative medicines in general. 
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which are of singular utility to mankin:! for healing diinnosj^ 
of sight, diseases of tin eyes, and ulcerations of the eyelids. 
It is said that if the roots of a vine are touched with this 
juice, the grapes of it will be sure never to be attacked by 
birds. ' 

The root,^® too, of the wild cucumber, boiled in vinegar, is 
employed in fomentations for the gout, and^fhe juice of it is 
used as a remedy for tooth -ache. Dried and mixed with resin, 
the root is a cure for impetigo^^ and the skin diseases known 
as ** psora” and ** lichen it is good, too, for imposthumes 
of the parotid glands and inflammatory tumours,** and restores 
the natural colour to the skin when a cicatrix, has formed. — 
The juice of the leaves, mixed with vinegar, is used*, as an 
injection fowthe^cars, in cases of deafness. 

CHAP. 3 . — ELATERIUM *, TWENTY-SEVEN REMEDIES. 

The proper season for makiiig elaterium is the autumn ; and 
there is no medicament known that will keep longer than this.*®' 
It begins to be fit for use when three years old ; but if it is 
found desirable to make use of it at an earlier period than 
this, the acridity of the lozenges may be modified by puttijig 
them with vinegar u})on a slow tire, in a new earthen pgt. 
The older it is the better, and before now, as we learn from 
Theophrastus, it has been known to keep*® so long as two hun- 
dred years. Even after it luis been kept so long us fifty*® 
years, it retains its property of extinguishing a light ; indeed, 

® IMoscoridos, Tt. iv. c. states to this effect. Fee remarks that, 
singularly enough, most of the aiitiophtiiulmics used by tlie ancients, wen: 
composed of acrid and almost corrosive medicaments, «j[uite in opposition to 
the sounder notions entertained on the subject by the moderns. 

Dioscoridcs’feays the same ; and much the same statements are made 
by Cclsus, ApuU'ius, Marccllus Empiricus, and Plinius Valerianus. The 
different parts of the plantjidried. have hut very feeble properties, says. 

A sort of ‘tetter or ring-worm Cclsus enumerates four varieties. 

Itch-scab, probably. 

A disease of the ^’lin, in wbicb tlie scab assumes the form almost of a 
lichen or moss. " 

1* “ Panos.” *‘Panus” was the name given to a widc-spreatifeg, but 
not deeply-seated, tumour, the surlacc of which presented a blistere<l 
appearance. 

1® Fee says that this is not the fact, as it speedily deteriorates by 
keeping. 

1* From Theophrastus, Uist. Plant. B. ix. c. 10. 
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is the proper Vay of testing the genuineness of the drug to 
hold it to the flame and make it scintiMatc above and below, 
before finally extinguishing it. The elaterium which is pale, 
smooth, and slightly bitter, is superior ” Jx) that which has a 
grass-green appearance and is rough to the* touch. 

It is generally thought that the seed of this plant will faci- 
litate conception if a woman carries it attached to her person, 
before it has touched the ground ; and that it has the effect of 
aiding parturition, if it is first wrapped in ram’s wool, and then 
tied round the woman’s loins, without her knowing it, care 
b(!ing taken to carry it out of the house the instant she is 
delivered. • 

Those persons who magnify the praises of the wild cucum- 
ber say that the very best is that of Arabia,*th(^^next being 
that of Arcadia, and then that of Cyrense : it bears a resem- 
blance to the heliotropium,^® they say, and the fruit, about the 
size of a walnut; grows between the leaves and branches. The 
seed, it is said, is very similar in appearance to the tail of 
a scorpion thrown back, but is of a whitish hue. Indeed, 
there are some persons who give, to this cucumber the name of 
scorpionium,” and say that its seed, as well as the elaterium, 
is y^markably efficacious as a cure tor the sting of the scor- 
pion. As a purgative, the proper dose of either is from half 
an obolus to an obolus, according to the strength of the pa- 
tient, a larger dose than this being fatal.^^ It is in the same 
proportions, too, that it is taken in drink for phthiriasis®*’ and 
dropsy ; applied externally with honey or old olive oil, it is 
used for the cure of quinsy and affections of the trachea. 

CHAP. 4. (2.)^TnE ANGUINE OR ERRATIC CUCUMBER : FIVE 
REMEDIES. 

Many authors are of opinion that the wild cucumber is 
identical with the plant known among fis as the ** anguine,” 
and by some persons as the ** erratic” cucumber. Objects 

F^e acknowledges the truth of this observation, that of a green colour 
tontaining feculent matter, and showing that the juice is not pure. ^ 

In reality there is no such resemblance whatever. See U. xxii. c. 29. 

Fee says that this is an exaggerated account of the properties of the 
wild cucumber, as it would require a very considerable dose to cause death. 
“ The Morbus pedicularis, or “ lousy disease.” 

This has been identified by some writers, F^e says, with the Cuenmis 
ficxuosus of Linnseus; but, as he observes, that plant comes originally 
VOL, rv. P 
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sprinkled with a decoction of this plant will never be touched 
by mice. The same alithors** say, too, that a decoction of it in 
vinegar, externally applied, gives instantaneous relief in cases 
of gout and diseases. of the joints. As a remedy, too, for lum- 
bago, the seed of it is dried in the sun and pounded, being 
given in doses of twenty denarii to half a sextarius of wmter. 
Mixed with woman’s milk and applied as a liniment, it is a 
cure for tumours which have suddenly formed. 

Elaterium promotes the menstrual discharge ; but if taken 
by females when pregnant, it is productive of abortion. It 
is good, also, for asthma, and, injected into the nostrils, for 
*the jaundice.^^ llubbcd upon the face in the sun, it removes 
freckles^^ and spots upon the skin. 

c 

CHAP. 5 . — THE CULTIVATED CUCUMBER : NINE REMEDIES. 

Many persons attribute all these properties to the cultivated 
cuciimber^^ as well, a plant which even without them would 
be of very considerable importance, in a medicinal point of 
view. A pinch of the seed, for instance, in three fingers, 
beaten up with cummin and taken in wine, is extremely bene- 
ficial for a cough : for phrenitis, also, doses of it arc adminis- 
tered in woman’s milk, and doses of one acetabulum for dysen- 
tery. As a remedy for purulent expectorations, it is taken 
with an equal quantity of cummin ;'® and it is used with hy- 
dromel for diseases of the liver. Taken in sweet wine, it is ii 
diuretic ; and, in combinatiem with cummin,'-® it is used as on 
injection for affections of the kidneys. 

from India, and it is more than probable that it was not known by the 
ancients ; in addition to which, it is possessed of no medicinal properties 
whatever. Ifd looks upon it as an indigenous plant not identified. 

So Dioscoridos, B. iv. c. 154. 

23 i< Morbus regius Ktcrally, the “ royal disease.” 

2* “Lentigo.” 

See B. xix. c. 23. It is but little appreciated for its medicinal pro- 
perties by the moderns. Emulsions are sometimes made of the seeds, 
which are of an oily nature. Fee says that the French ladies estecii) 
pommadc of cucumber as an cxccllcut cosmetic ; which is, however, an 
erroneous notion. 

** Tlie combination of cummin with cucumber seed is in opposition. 
F4e remarks, with their medicinal properties, the one being soothing, and 
the other moderately exciting. 
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CHAP. 6. — PEPONES: ELEVEN. EEMEDIE3. 

The fruit known as pcpones^’ are a cool and refreshing diet, 
and are slightly relaxing to the stomach* Applications are 
used of the pulpy flesh in defluxions or pains of the eyes. The 
root, too, of this plant cures the hard ulcers known to us as 
“ccria,” from their resemblance to a honeycomb, and it acts 
as an emetic.^ Dried and reduced to a powder, it is given 
in doses of four oboli in hydromcl, the patient, immediately 
after taking it, being made to walk half a mile. This powder 
is employed also in cosmetics^® for smoothing the skin. The 
rind, too, has the effect^® of promoting vomiting, and, when 
applied to the face, of clearing the skin ; a rcs^t which is 
ccpially produced by an external application of*the leaves of all 
the cultivated cucumbers. These leaves, mixed with honey, 
are employed for the cure of the pustules known as ** epi- 
nyctis;*’^^ steeped in wine, they are good, too, for the bites 
of dogs and of multipedes,'*'* insects known to the Greeks by 
the name of ** seps,’^^^ of an elongated form, with hairy legs, 
find noxious to cattle more particularly ; the sting being fol- 
lowed by swelling, and the wound rapidly putrifying. 

The smell of the cucumber itself is a restorative®* in fainting 
fits. It is a well-known fact, that if cucumbers are peeled and 
then boiled in oil, vinegar, and honey, they arc all the more 
pleasant eating®* for it. 

*' As to the several varieties of tlic pumpkin or gourd, known under 
tills name, sec B. xix. c. 24. 

Dioscorides states to the same effect, and, as Fee thinks, with a pro- 
bability of being correct. 

“ Smegmata.’* 

This assertion, F6e says, is utterly untrue. 

** From fwl, “upon,” and vv^j “night.** These arc red or whitish 
pustules, accompanied with sharp pains, whio'A appear on the skin at 
uiffht, and disappear in the day-time. Scec. 21. 

Or “many-lcgs.” Sec 13. xxix. c. 39. Probably one of our mille- 
pedes or centipedes : though Fee suggesla that it i..«y have been a large 
caterpillar 

“ From (TjjTTttv. “ to rot.” ^ 

, This, Fee says, is untrue : but it is hard to say on what grounds he 
bimself asserts that the smell of the cucumber is faint, and almost nauseous. 

This, probably, is not conformable to modern notions on the subject. 
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CHAP. 7. (3.) — THE, gourd: betenteen kemedies. the* 

SOMPHUS: ONE BEMEDT. 

There is found also a wild gourd, called somphos** by the 
Greeks, empty wittiin (to which circumstance it owes its 
name),-^® and long and thick in shape, like the finger : it grows 
nowliere except upon stony spots. Tho juice of this gourd, 
w'hen chewed, is very beneficial to the stomach.®^ 

CHAP. 8. — THE COLOCYNTHIS I TEN REMEDIES. 

There is another variety of the wild gourd, known as the 
** colocynthis this kind is full of seeds, but not so large as 
the cultivated one. The pale colocynthis is better than those 
of a grass-ggeen colour. Employed by itself when dried, it 
acts as a very p6werfuP® purgative ; used as an injection, it is 
a remedy for all diseases of the intestines, the kidneys, and the 
loins, as well as for paralysis. The seed being first removed, it 
is boiled down in hydromel to one half ; after which it is used as 
an injection, with perfect safety, in doses of four oboli. It is 
good, too, for the stomach, taken in pills composed of the dried 
powder and boiled honey. In jaundice seven seeds of it may 
be taken with beneficial effects, with a draught of hydromel 
immediately after. 

The pulp of this fruit, taken with wormwood and salt, is a 
remedy for toothache, and tho juice of it, warmed with vinegar, 
has tho effect of strengthening loose teeth. Rubbed in with 
oil, it removes pains of the spine, loins, and hips : in addition 
to whiph, really a marvellous thing to speak of! the seeds of 
it, in even numbers, attached to the body in a linen cloth, 
will euro, it is said, the fevers to which the Greeks have 
given the name of periodic,”^® The juice, too, of the cultivated 
From the Greek crop^oc, porous, spongy, or hollow. 

It is supposed by siiinc naturalists that this gourd is the yariety 
Pyxidaris of the Cucurbita pepo of Linneeus, the Colocynthis amara uf 
0. Bauhin. Fee remarks, however, that this designation is arbitrary ; as 
this plant never gre^rs wild in Europe, and its pulp is so bitter, that instead 
of proving beneficial to the stomach, it would cause vomiting. From the 
fact of its comparison to the human fngcr, he doubts if it really was ond 
of the Gucurbitse at all. ^ 

K The Cucumis colocynthus of Linneeus, or Coloquintida, so remarkable 
for its bitterness. 

M It is an extremely drastic, and indeed violent purgative. 

^ Recurring at stated times. The absurdity of this statement docs not 
require discussion. 
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gourd^* shred in pieces, applied warm, is good for* ear-ache, 
and the flesh of the inside, used without the seed, for corns on 
the feet and the suppurations known to the Greeks as apos: 
temata.**^^ When the pulp and seeds are boiled together, the 
decoction is good for strengtliening loose te^th, and for prevent- 
ing toothache ; wine, too, boiled with this plant, is curative of 
defluxions of the eyes. The leaves of it, bruised with fresh 
cypress-leaves, or the leaves alone, boiled in a vessel of potters* 
clay and beaten up with goose-grease, and then applied to the 
part aflected, arc an excellent cure for wounds. Fresh shav- 
ings of the rind arc used as a cooling application for gout, and 
burning pains in the head, in infants more particularly ; they 
are good, too, for erysipelas, whether it is the shavings of 
the rind or the seeds of the plant that arc applic(^to the pai’t 
affected. The juice of the scrapings, employed as a liniment 
with rose-oil and vinegar, moderates the burning heats of 
fevers ; and the ashes of tlie dried fruit applied to burns are 
efficacious in a most remarkable degree. 

Chrysippus, the physician, condemned the use of the gourd 
as a food : it is generally agreed, however, that it is extremely 
good** for the stomach, and for ulcerations of the intcjstincs 
and of tlic bladder. 


CHAP. 9. — RAPE ; KINE KEMEDIES. 

Kape, too, has its medicinal properties. Warmed, it is used us 
an application for the cure of chilblains,** in addition to which, 
it has the effect of protecting the feet from cold. A hot decoc- 
tion of rape is employed for the cure of cold gout ; and raw 
rape, beaten up with salt, is good for all maladies of tlie feet. 
Itape-seed, used as a liniment, and taken in drink, with wine, 
is said to have a salutary effect*® against the stings of serpents, 

*‘ The cultivated cucumber, Fee says. 

Or “ apostil unies,” a kind of abscess, probMily. 

** “ Ignis sacer,” literally “ sacred lire." It is sometimes called “ St. An- 
thony’s fire." Cclsus, in describing it, distinguishes it, however, from 
erysipelas, and divides it into two kinds. ^ , 

** On tho contrary, Fde sa}'s, the pulp of the gourd is tough and lea- 
thery, extremely insipid, and dcstiti^ of any salutary qualities. 

*® A decoction of rape or turnips is still recoramended for chilblains at 
the present day. Fee rcmaiks that ground mustard is much preferable. 

This, as Fee remarks, he says of nearly all the vegetable productions 
known. 
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and various narcotic poisons ; and there arc meny persons wljp 
attribute to it the properties of an antidote, when taken with 
wine and oil. 

Democritus has entirely repudiated the use of rape as an 
article of food, in c(5iisequcnce of the flatulence which it pro- 
duces ; while Diodes, on the other hand, has greatly extolled 
it, and has even gone so far as to say that it acts as an aphro- 
disiac.^® Dionysius, too, says the same of rape, and more par- 
ticularly if it is seasoned with rocket he adds, also, that 
roasted, and tlien applied with grease, it is excellent for pains 
in the joints. 


CHAP. 10. — ^WILD RAPE : ONE REMEDY. 

Wild rap«>‘^ i§ mostly found growing in tlie fields ; it has a 
tufted top, with a white seed, twice as large as that of the 
poppy. This plant is often employed for smoothing the skin 
of the face and the body generally, meal of fitches,® barley, 
wheat, and lupines, being mixed with it in equal proportions. 

The root of the wild rape is applied to no useful purpose 
M^hatever. 

CHAP. 11. (4.) — turnips; those known as bunion and BUNIAS: 

FIVE REMEDIES. 

The Greeks distinguish two kinds of turnips,® also, as em- 
ployed in medicine. The turnip with angular stalks and a 
flower like that of anise, and known by them as “ bunion/’ ® is 

It is only suited as an aliment to a strong stomach, and it is owing 
to the prbpcrty here mentioned that the School of Salerno says, — 

Ventura scope capis, si tu vis vivere rapis. 
and 

Rapa jnvat stoniachtim, novit produc<!rc ventum. 

Dioscorides and Galen say the same, but this property is not recog- 
nized ill modern times, t 

“ Eruca a plant itself of a very stimulating nature. 

The Brassica napiis, var. a of Linnceus, the Brassica asperifoUa, var. 
a of Decandollcs, the Jl-tnavette" of the I ronch. An oil is extracted from the 
seed, very simil* to the Colza oil, extracted from the Brassica oleraoea. . 

It is in reality of a blackisli hue without, and white within. 

® See B. xxir. c. 73. Dioscorides 'upeaks of tho use of the wild rape 
for this purpose, B. ii. c. 13/). 

See B. xviii. c. 35, and B. xix. c. 25. 

** Dalecbamps remarks that Pliny here confounds the bunion with the 
bunias ; the first of which, as Fee says, is an umbcllifcra, either the Bun- 
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UpoJ for promoting the menstrual discharge in femallbs and for 
affections “ of the bladder ; it acts, also, as a diuretic. For 
those purposes, a decoction of it is taken with hydromel, or else 
one drachma of the juice of the plant.®® The seed, parched, and 
then beaten up, and taken in warm wat§r, in doses of four 
cyathi, is a good remedy for dysentery ; it will stop the pas- 
sage of the urine, however, if linseed is not taken with it. 

The other kind of turnip is known by the name of bunias,” ^ 
and bears a considerable re.semblancc to the radish and the rape 
united, the seed of it enjoying the reputation of being a remedy 
for poisons ; hence it is that we find it employed in antidotes. 

CHAP. 12. — THE WILD HADISH, OR AKMORA.CIA : ONE REMEDY. 

We have already said,®® that there is also ayild radish.®® 
The most esteemed is that of Arcadia, though it is also found 
growing in other countries as well. It is only efficacious as a 
diuretic, being in other respects of a heating nature. In Italy, 
it is known also by the name of armoracia.*^ 

CHAP. 13. — THE CULTIVATED RADISH : EORTY-THRKB REMEDIES. 

The cultivated radish, too, in addition to what we have 
already said®® of it, purges the stomach, attenuates the phlegm, 
acts as a diuretic, and detaches the bilious secretions. A do. 
coction of the rind of radishes in wine, taken in the morning 
in doses of throe cyathi, has the effect of breaking and expel- 
ling calculi of the bladder. A decoction, too, of this rind in 
vinegar and water, is employed as a liniment for the stings of 
serpents. Taken fasting in the morning with honey, radishes 
are good®* for a cough. Parched radish-scod, as Veil as 

ium bulbocastaimm of Linnneus, or the Pencedanum silaus of Linneeus, 
and the second is the Brassica napo-brassica of Linnaeus. Dioscorides 
says tliat the stalks of the bunion arc quadrangular. M. Fraas tiiinks 
that the bunion is the Bunium pumilum of modern Botany, and says that 
tlie Bnnium bulbocastanum,. usually supposed lo be tlie bunion of Dios- 
corides, is a stranger to Greece. 

These properties. Fee says, are not to be found in the Bunium bulbo- 
castanum of modern botanists. • 

®® Sillig is of opinion that there is an hiatus here in the text, and that 
the meaning is that a drachma o^thejuice is taken with something else: 
hoticy possibly, he suggests. 

The Brassica napo-brassica of Linnmus. See B. xix c. 26 . 

The Cochlearia Armoracia ofLiunwus, In B. xix. c. 26 . 

Fee says that the medicinal properties recognized by the moderns in 
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radishes tfeemselves, chewed, is aseful for pains in the sides.** 
A decoction of the leases, taken in drink, or else the juice 
of the plant taken in doses of two cyathi, is an excellent remedy 
for phthiriasis. Pourided'radishea, too, are employed as a lini- 
ment for inflammations®® under the skin, and the rind, mixed 
with honey, for bruises of recent date. Lethargic persons®* 
are recommended to cat them as hot as possible, and the seed, 
parched and then pounded with honey, will give relief to 
asthmatic patients. 

lladishes, too, are useful as a remedy for poisons, and arc 
employed to counteract tlie effects of the sting of the cerastes®* 
and the scorpion : indeed, after having rubbed the hands with 
radishes or radish-seed, we may handle®® those reptiles with 
impunity. Jf a radish is placed upon a scorpion, it will cause 
its death. RadiShes are useful, too, in cases of poisoning by 
fungi ^ or henbane ; and according to Nicandcr,® they are sa- 
lutaiy against the effects of bullock’s blood,®* when drunk. 
The two physicians of the name of Apollodorus, prescribe 
radishes to be given in cases of poisoning by mistletoe ; but 
whereas Apollodonis of Citium recommends radish-seed pounded 
in water, Apollodorus of Tarentum speaks of the juice. 
Radishes diminish the volume of the spleen, £^nd are beneficial 
for maladies of the liver and pains in the loins : taken, too, 
with vinegar or mustard, they arc good for dropsy and lethargy, 

the several varieties of theKaplianussativns arc, that their action isplightly 
stimulating when eaten raw, and that boiled and eaten with sugar they 
are soothing, and act as a pectoral. 

®- “ L^gonoponoii.” Nearly all these asserted virtues of the radisli, 
Fee says, arc illusory . 

“ Phlegmoni.” Stagnation of the blood, with heat, redness, swell- 
ing, and pain. 

“Veternosi.” Fee says that, rigorously speaking, “vetemus’’ was 
that state of somnolency which is the prelude to apoplexy. 

The Coluber cerastes bf Linnmus. See B. viii. c. 35. 

^ Poinsinet warns us not to place too implicit faith in this assertion. 

^ Dioscorides says the same, but the assertion is quite destitute of truth. 

w Nicandcr, in his^^ Aloxipharmaca,” 11. 430 and 527, says that the cab- 
bage, ftoi the radish, is good for poisoning by fungi and henbane ; and in 
1. 300 he states that the cabbage is similarly benelicial against the effects 
of bullock's blood. Pliny has probably fallen into the error by confound- 
ing *pa6avos, the ‘J cabbage,” with 'pa^dvi£t the “radish.''’ 

Thcmistocles is said to have killed himself by taking hot bullock’s 
blood. It is, however, very doubtful. 
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^well as fepikpsy’® and melancholy Praxagoras recom- 
mends that radishes should be given fof the iliac passion, and 
Plistonicus for the coeliac disease. 

Badishes are good, too, for curing ulcerations of the in- 
testines and suppurations of the thoraeit organs,’® if eaten 
with honey. Some persons say, however, that for this pur- 
pose tliey should be boiled in earth and water ; a decoction 
which, according to them, promotes the menstrual discharge. 
Taken with vinegar or honey, radishes expel worms from the 
intestines ; and a decoction of them boiled down to one-third, 
taken in wine, is good for intestinal hernia.’’^ Employed 
in this way, too, they have the effect of drawing off the super- 
fluous blood. Medius recommends them to be given boiled to 
persons troubled with spitting of blood, and to wmnen who are 
sackling, for the purpose of increasing the milk*. Hippocrates’® 
recommends females wliose hair falls off, to rub the head with 
radishes, and he says tiiat for pains of the uterus, they should 
be applied to the navel. 

Itadishes have the effect, too, of restoring the skin, when 
scarred, to its proper colour ; and the seed, steeped in water, 
and applied topically, arrests the progress of ulcers known as 
plijigedajnic.’® Pemocritus regards them, taken with the food, 
tts an aphrodisiac ; and it is for this reason, perhaps, that some 
persons have spoken of them as being injurious to the voice. 
The leaves, but only those of the long radish, arc said to have 
the effect of improving the eye-sight. 

When radishes, employed as a remedy, act too powerfully, 
it is recommended that hyssop should be given immediately ; 
there being an antipathy ” between these two planfo. Eor 

70 « Morbus comitialis’’ — literally the “ comitial disease.” Epilepsy it is 
said, was so called because, if any person was seized with it at the “ Co- 
mitia^” or public assemblies of the Eonian people, it was the custom to 
adjourn the meeting to another day. ^ 

From /isXagy “ black,” and ** bile.” Melancholy, or bad 

spirits, was so called from a notion that it was owing to a predominance of 
ail imaginary secretion called by the ancients “ black bile.” 

The coeliac flux, Fee says, is symptomatic of ^tfronic enteritis ; and 
is a species of diarrhoea, in which the chyme is voided without undergoing 
change in passing through the intestines. 

’’ “ Praecordiorura.” “ Entcrocele.” 

I)e Morb. Miilier. B. ii. c. 67. 

Eating or corroding ulcers. 

” Hippocrates, De Biset^, 13. ii. co. 25, 26, says that radishes are of a 
cold, and hyssop of a warm, nature. 
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dulness oJ hearing, too, radish -juice is injected into the ej^. 
To promote vomiting, it is extremely beneficial to eat radishes 
lasting. 

CHAP. 14. — TnEPAiftf^ir: five remedies, the titbiscum, wild 

MALLOW, OH PLISTOLOClllA .* ELEVEN KEMKDTES. 

The hibiscum, by some persons known as the wild mallow, 
and by others as the plistolochia,” bears a strong resemblance 
to the parsnip it is good for ulcerations of the cartilages, and 
is employed lor the cure of fractured bones. The leaves of it, 
taken in Avater, relax the stomach; they have the effect, also, 
of keeping away serpents, and, employed as a liniment, are a 
cure for the stings of bees, Avasps, and liorncts. The root, 
pulled up bUbr^ sunrise, and Avrapped in wool of tlie colour 
known as ** native,’^®® taken from a sheep Avhich has just 
dropped a ewe lamb, is employed as a bandage for scrofulous 
swellings, even after they haA’^c suppurated. Some j)ersons 
arc of opinion, that for this purpose the root should be dug 
up with an implement of gold, and that care should be taken 
not to let it touch the ground, 

Celsus,®* too, recommends this root to be boiled in wine, and 
applied in cases of gout unattended Avith swelling. 

CHAP, 15. (5.) — TUB STAPUYLINOS, OK AVILD PAllSNIP I TWEKTY- 
TAA’^0 KKMEDIES. 

The staphylinos, or, as some persons call it, erratic®' 
parsnipi^” is another kind. The seed ^ of this plant, pounded and 
taken in wine, reduces swelling of the abdomen, and alleviates 
hysterical suffocations and pains, to such a degree as to restore 
the uterus to its natural condition. Used as a liniment, also, with 
raisin wine, it is good for pains of the boAvels in females ; for 
men, too, beaten up with an equal proportion of bread, and 
taken in wine, it may be found beneficial for similar pains. It 

^8 “ Molochc agriq^' ’8 Sue B. xix. c. 27. 

8® See B. viii; c. 73. 

8^ De Kerned. 13. iv. c. 24. The parsnip is a stimulating plant, and it 
is not without reason, Fee says, that Celsiis recommends it for this pur- 
pose. 8^ Or “ wild.” See B. xix. c. 27. 

*3 This seed, Fee says, is an energetic excitant, and certainly would not 
be found suitable for any of the purposes liere mentioned by* Pliny ; though 
equally recommended for them by Galen, Dioscorides, and in Athenseus. 
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a diuretic al*), and it will arrest the progress of pliagedaenic 
ulcers, if applied fresh witli honey, or ejsc dried and sprinkled 
on them with meal. 

Dieuches recommends the root of it to be given, with' hy. 
dromel, for affections of the liver and spfein, as also the sides, 
loins, and kidneys ; and Cleophantus prescribes it for dysen- 
tery of long standing. Philistio says that it should bo boiled 
in milk, and for strangury he prescribes four ounces of the 
root. Taken in water, he recommends it for dropsy, as well 
as in cases of opisthotouy,*** pleurisy, and epilepsy. Persons, 
it is said, who carry this plant about them, will never be stung 
by serpents, and those who have just eaten of it will receive 
no hurt from them. Mixed with axle-grease,“ it is applied 
to parts of the body stung by n^ptiles ; and the Igives of it are 
eaten as a remedy tor iiuligestion. * 

Orpheus has stated that the stapliylinos acts as a philtre,®* 
most probably because, a very-well-established fact, when 
employed as a food, it is an aphrodisi.ac ; a circumstance which 
bus led some persons to state that it promotes conception. In 
other respects the cultivated parsnip has similar properties ; 
though the wild kind is more powerful in its operation, and 
that which grows in stony soils more particularly. The seed, 
too, of the cultivated parsnip, taken in wine, or vinegar and 
water, is salutary for stings inflicted by scorpions. By 
rubbing the teeth with the root of this plant, tooth-ache is 
removed. 


CHAP. 16. — gingidion: onk remedy. 

The Syrians devote themselves particularly to the bultiva- 
lion of the garden, a circumstance to which wc owe the Greek 
proverb, ** There is plenty of vegetables in Syria.”®® 

Tetanus, or contraction of the muscles, in which the head is twisted 
round or stretched backwards. , 

^ “ Axungia properly swine’s grease, with which the axle* ^trees of 
chariots were rubbed. See B. xxviii. c. 9. 

^ Diphilus of Siphnos, as quoted in Athenceus, B. ix. c. 3, states that 
the ancients employed this plant as a philtre, for whiuli reason it was called 
by some persons <j>i\rpoi\ 

^ “ Posca.” This was the ordin.*ry drink of the lower classes at Borne, 
as also the soldiers when on service, and the slaves. “ Oxycrate ’* is the 
scientific name sometimes given to vinegar and water. 

rioXXd 2opwv Xdxava. Similar to our proverb, probably, “ There 
is more com in Egypt.*’ 
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Among' other vegetables, that country produces one very 
similar to the stapiiyjinos, and known to some persons as 
''gingidion,”**® only that it is smaller than the staphyliiios and 
moro bitter, though it has just the same properties. Eaten 
either raw or boile(ii'it is very beneficial to the stomach, as it 
entirely absorbs all liumours with which it may happen to be 
surcharged. 

CHAP. 17 . — TiiF. skirret: eleven remedies. 

The wild*® skirret, too, is very similar to the cultivated kind,®* 
and is productive of similar eftects. It sharpens®'-^ the stomach, 
and, taken witli vinegar flavoured with silphium, or with 
pepper and Jiydromel, or else with ganim, it promotes the 
appetite. Aecefrding to Opion, it is a diuretic, and acts as 
an aphrodisiac.®^ Diodes is also of the same opinion ; in ad- 
dition to which, he says that it possesses cordial virtues for 
convalescents, and is extremely beneficial after freciuent vo- 
mitings. 

Heraclides has prescribed it against the effects of mercury,®* 
and for occasional impotence, as also generally for patients 
when convalescent. Hicesius says that skirrets would appear 
to be prejudicial®* to the stomach, because no one is able to eat 
three of them following ; still, however, ho looks upon them as 
beneficial to patients who are just resuming the use of wine. 
The juice of the cultivated skirret, taken in goats’ -milk, aiTcsts 
looseness of the stomach. 

The Daucus visnaga of Linnaeus, the Daucus gingidium of Sprengol, 
the Visaagha, or Bisnagha of other botanists. It is also known as the 
“ wild carrot,” or “ French carrot.” 

Or “ erratic.” ^ ®* Sec B. xix, o. 28. 

The root and seed. Fee observes, really arc stimulants : there is no 
perceptible difiorence between the wild and cultivated plants. For sil- 
phiuni, see B. xix. c. 15. 

•3 Fee thinks that it may be so in a slight degree. 

Pliny often speaks of persons having swallowed quicksilver, but never 
lets us know under ^hat circumstances. As Fee remarks, it could not he 
accidentally ; iioryet, on the other hand, could it liave been done purposely, ' 
with the object of committing suicide , it not being an active poison, lie 
concludes that it must have been taken medicinally, and that part of it 
becoming absorbed in the system, other remedies were resorted to, to coun- 
teract its noxious effects. 

w it Inutile,” and not “ utile,” is evidently the correct reading here. 
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CHAP. 18. — SHE, OH hartwoht: TWELTK hemkpiks. 

As the similitude which exists between their Greek names**® 
has caused most persons to mistake the one for the other, we 
have thought it as well to give some account here of sile or 
hartwort,*’ though it is a plant which is very generally known. 
The best hartwort is that of Massilia,®® the seed of it being 
broad and yellow ; and the next beat is that of Ethiopia, the 
seed of which is of a darker hue. The Cretan hartwort is the 
most odoriferous of the several kinds. The root of this plant has 
a pleasant smell ; the seed of it is eaten by vultures, it is said.®® 
Hartwort is useful to man for inveterate coughs, ruptures, and 
convulsions, being usually taken in white wine ; it is employed 
also in cases of opisthotony, and for diseases of the liver, as 
well as for griping pains in the bowels and for Strangury, in 
(loses of two or three spoonfuls at a time. 

The leaves of this plant arc useful also, and have the effect 
of aiding parturition — in animals, even : indeed, it is generally 
said that roes,^ when about to bring forth, are in the habit of 
eating these leaves in particular. They are topically applied, 
also, in erysi[)elas ; and either the leaves or the seed, taken fast- 
ing in the morning, are very beneficial to the digestion. Hart- 
wort has the effect, too, of arresting looseness in cattle, either 
bruised and put into their drink, or else eaten by them after it 
has been chewed with salt. ‘ When oxen are in a diseased state, 
it is beaten up and poured into their food. 

haapovt the “skirret,” and ScfreXc, 2lXi, or StXi, hart-wort.” 

The Scseli tortuosum of Linnaeus. 

® Or Marseilles : the Scseli tortuosnm. Fee says that there* is great 
confusion relative to the 8U])posod varieties of this plant. The Bupleuriim 
fiuticosum, or Scseli of .Ethiopia, has leaves smaller than those of ivy, 
and resembling the leaves of honeysuckle. That of Peloponnesus, the 
liignsticum austriacum, has a leaf similar to that of hemlock, hut larger 
and thicker ; and the Scseli of Crete, some species of the genns Tordy- 
linm, is a small plant which throws out shoots in large quantities. All 
these, he says, are so far different plants, that it is quite impossible to 
unite them with any degree of certainty under one c'incordanee. Indeed, 
he thinks it very possible that they do not all belong to the genus Seseli of 
modern botanists. 

It is clear that Pliny hesitates* o believe this story, and it is hardly 
necessary to remark how utterly foreign this is to the habits of carnivoroia 
birds. 

* See B. viii. c. 50. An absurd story. 
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CHAP. 19. — EIEOAMPANE : ELETEN REMEDIES. 

r * 

Elecampane,* too, chewed fasting, has the effect of strength- 
ening the teeth, if, from the moment that it is plucked, it is 
not allowed to touo2i'i;he ground : a confection of it is a cure 
for cough. The juice of the root boiled is an expellent of in- 
testinal tapeworm; and dried in the shade and reduced to 
powder, the root* is curative in cases of cough, convulsions, 
flatulency, and affections of the trachea. It is useful too, for 
the bites of venomous animals ; and th(j leaves steeped in wine 
are applied topically for pains in the loins. 

CHAP. 20. — ONIONS : TWENTY-SEVEN REMEDIES. 

There are such things in existence as wild onions. The 
cultivated onion*is employed for the cure of dimness* of sight, 
the patient being made to smell at it till tears come into the 
eyes : it is still better even if the eyes arc rubbed with the 
juice. It is said, too, that onions are soporific,® and that they 
are a cure for ulcerations of the mouth, if chewed with bread. 
Fresh onions in vinegar, applied topically, or dried onions with 
wine and honey, are good for the bites of dogs, care being 
taken not to remove the bandage till the end of a couple ol* 
days. Applied, too, in the same way, they are good for heal- 
ing excoriations. Roasted in hot aslu's, many persons have 
applied them topically, with barley meal, for defliixions of the 
eyes and ulcerations of the genitals. The juice, too, is cm- 
ployed as an ointment for sores of the eyes, albugo,® and 
argema.^ Mixed with honey, it is used as a liniment for the 
stings* 6f serpents and all kinds of ulcerous sores. In com- 
bination with woman’s milk, it is employed for affections of the 
ears ; and in cases of singing in the ears and hardness of hear- 
ing, it is injected into those organs with goose-grease or honey. 

^ The Inula llelcnitim otf botanists. See B. xix. c. 29. 

* Modern notions, Fee says, do not agree with those of the ancients on 
the subject of elecampane. The root owes the energy of its action to the 
camphor which it coWnins. 

* Tliis notion of the virtues of the onion is quite erroneous, though it .. 
still prevails to a considerable degree. Hippocrates, however, Dioscorides, 
and Galen, like Pliny, attribute this property to the onion. 

* This, l’’eo says, is not the fact. 

® A disease of the eye, by which the cornea contracts a whiteness. 

’ A white speck within the black of the eye. 

It is of no use whatever for such a purpose. 
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Jii cases where*persons have becu suddenly struck dumb, it 
lias been administered to them to drink, mixed with water. 
In cases, too, of toothache, it is sometimes introduced into 
the mouth as a gargle for the teeth; it is an excellent 
remedy also for all kinds of wounds maddlJy animals, scorpions 
more particularly. 

In cases of alopecy® and itch-scab, bruised onions are rubbed 
on the parts affected : they are also given boiled to persons 
afflicted with dysentery or lumbago. Onion peelings, burnt to 
ashes and mixed with vinegar, are employed topically for stings 
of serpents and multi pedes. 

In other respects, there are remarkable differences of opi- 
nion among medical men. The more modern writers have 
stated that onions are good for the thoracic o]^gans and the 
digestion, but that they are productive of flatulency and thirst. 
The school of Asclepiades maintains that, used as an aliment, 
onions impart a florid^‘ colour to the complexion, and that, 
taken fasting every day, they are promoters of robustness and 
health ; that as a diet, too, they arc good for tho stomach by 
acting upon the spirits, and have tlie effect of relaxing tho 
bowels. He says, too, that, cmifloycd as a suppository, 
onions disperse piles, and that the juice of them, taken in 
combination with juice of fennel, is wonderfully benefleial in 
cases of incipient dropsy. It is said, too, that the juice, taken 
with rue and honey, is good for quinsy, and has the effect of 
dispelling lethargy.'** Yarro assures us that onions, pounded 
with salt and vinegar and then dried, will -never be attacked 
by worms.'® 

CHAP. 21. (6.) — CUTLEKK : THIRTY-TWO REMEMKS. 

Cut leek'* lias the effect of stanching bleeding at the nose, 

® Fox evil, or scurf, or scaldhead : a dispa.np which causes the hair to 
full off the body. It derives its name from the Greek a “ fox,” 

IVom ihe circumstance that they were supposed to be peculiarly affected 
'vith a similar disease. 

Or millepedes. Sec c. 6 of this Book. 

“ So the school of Salerno says — 

Non modicum sanas Asclc{)ius asserit illas, 

Praesertim stomacho, pulclirumque crcarc culorem. 

This is not the case. 

“ Vermiculis.’* Small worms or maggots, 

14 (4 Porrum scctivum/' See B. xix. c. 33. 
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the nostrils being plugged with the plant, pounded, or elgp 
mixed with nut-galls (or mint. The juice of it, taken with 
woman’s milk, arrests floodings after a miscarriage ; and it is 
remedial in cases even of inveterate cough, and of affections 
of the chest^* and Migs. The leaves, applied topically, aro 
employed for the cure of pimples, burns, and cpinyctis 
this last being the name given to an ulcer, known also as 
“ syce,” ” situate in the comer of the eye, from which there 
is a continual running : some persons, however, give this 
name to livid pustules, which cause great restlessness in the 
niglit. Other kinds of ulcers, too, are treated with leeks 
beaten up with honey : used with vinegar, they are exten- 
sively employed also for the bites of wild beasts, as well as 
of serpents ai^d other venomous creatures. Mixed with goats’ 
gall, or else honied wine in equal proportions, they are used 
for affections of the ears, and, combined with woman’s milk, 
for singing in the ears. In cases of head-ache, the juice is 
injected into the nostrils, or else into the ear at bed-time, 
two spoonfuls of juice to one of honey. 

This juice is taken too with pure wine,^* for the stings of 
serpents and scorpions, and, mixed with a semi-sextarius of 
wine, for lumbago. The juice, or the leek itself, eaten as a 
food, is very beneficial to persons troubled with spitting of 
blood, phthisis, or inveterate catarrhs; in cases also of jaun- 
dice or dropsy, and for ncphretic pains, it is taken in barley- 
water, in doses of one acetabulum of juice. The same dose, 
too, mixed with honey, effectually purges the uterus. Leeks 
are catqp, too, in cases of poisoning by fungi, and are applied 
topically to wounds ; they act also as an aphrodisiac,^ allay 
thirst, and dispel the effects of drunkenness ; but they 
have the effect of weakening the sight and causing flatulency, 
it is said, though, at the same time, they are not injurious to 

** Fee thinks that boiled locks may possibly, with some justice, be 
ranked among the pectorals. 

This, as Plinyjunisclf here remarks, is a different disease from that 
previously mentioned in c. 6 of this Book. 

From the Greek irvKt), ^ a fig.” 

18 ‘<Merum.’* 

** They would be of no utility whatever. 

This is an unfounded statement, Fee says. 
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tfle stomach, and act as on aperient. Leeks impart a remark- 
uble clearness to the voice.** * 

CHAP, 22. — BULLED LEEK 1 XHIRTY-NINE REMEDIES. 

• • 

IJulbcd leek** produces the same effects as cut-leek, “ but in 
a more powerful degree. To persons troubled with spitting 
uf blood,' the juice of it is given, with powdered nut-galls** 
or frankincense, or else gum acacia.** Hippocrates,** however, 
proscribes it without being mixed with any tiling else, and 
oxpressed liimsolf of opinion that it has the property of opening 
the uterus when contracted, and that taken as an aliment by 
feruak's, it is a great promoter of fecundity. Beaten up and 
mixed with honey, it cleanses ukaTous sores. It is good for 
the cure of coughs, catarrhs, and all affections •of the lungs 
mid of the tracll(^a, wliether given in the form of a ptisan, or 
oaten raw, the head excepted ; it must be taken, however, with- 
DUt’bread, and upon alternate days, and this even if there 
siioukl be purulent expectorations. 

Taken in this form, it greatly improves the voice, and acts 
us an aphrodisiac, and as a promoter of sleep. The lioads, boiled 
ill a couple of waters, arrest looseness of the bowels, and 
lliixes of long standing ; and a decoction of the outer coat acts 
us a dye upon grey hair.*’ 

CIJ.\P. 2d. — GARLIC : SlXTY-ONE HEMKDIKS. 

Garlic*® has very powerful** properties, and is of great 
utility to persons on changes of water or localit 3 ^ The very 
j^inell of it drives away 8er[)eiils and scorpions, and, aocording 
to what some persons say, it is a cure for \vounds made by 

See B. xix. c. 33. Aristotle, Sotion, and Dioscoridcs state to the 
same effect. 

■a a pQjrruni capitatiim.” 

** There is no difference now recognized between these two kinds ul' 
k‘(ks, so far as tlieir medicinal effects are concerned. 

See B. xvi. c. 9. 

I. e. gum arable. For an account of the AcacA^ilotica, see B. xiii. 

c. 19. 

Be Morb. Mul. B ii. c. 89, an;} Be Steril. c. 13. 

This is not the fact. See B. xix. c. 34. 

Fee says that the action of garlic is so powerful, that it is one of th<; 
most energetic vermifuges known ; hut at the same time it is so strong an 
excitant, that it is very liable to cause worse evils tlian tlie presence evt u 
of worms. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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every kind of wild beast, whether taken with the drink or foo<^, 
or applied topically. ''Taken in wine, it is a remedy for tliu 
sting of the hmmorrhois*® more particularly, acting as an 
emetic. We shall pqt be surprised too, that it acts as a pow- 
erful remedy for tlie bite of the shrew-mouse, when we find 
that it has the property of neutralizing aconite, otherwise 
known as “ pardulianches.”®^ It neutralizes henbane, also, 
and cures the bitc'S of dogs, when applied with hone^y to the 
wound. It is taken in drink also for the stings of serpents ; 
and of its leaves, mixed with oil, a most valuable liniment is 
made for bruises on tho body, even when they have swelled 
and formed blisters. 

Hippocrates®'^ is of opinion also, that fumigations made with 
garlic have Vhe- effect of bringing away the after-birth; and 
he used to employ the ashes of garlic, mixed witli oil, for the 
cure of running ulcers of the head. Some persons have pre- 
scribed boiled garlic for asthmatic patients ; Mdiile others, 
again, have given it raw. Diodes prescribes it, in combina- 
tion with centauiy, for dropsy, and to be taken in a split fig, 
to promote the alvine evacuations : taken fresh, however, in 
nnmixed wine, witli coriander, it is still more efficacious for 
that purpose, tiome persons have given it, beaten up in 
milk, for asthma. Prjixagoras used to prescribe garlic, mixed 
with wine, for jaundice, and with oil and pottage for the iliac 
passion : lie employed it also in a similar form, as a liniment 
ibr scrofulous swellings of the neck. 

The ancients used to give raw garlic in cases of madness, 
and Diodes administered it boiled for phrenitis. Beaten up, 
and taken in vinegar and water, it is very useful as a garglo 
for quinsy. Tliree heads of garlic, beaten up in vinegar, give 
relief in toothache ; and a similar result is obtained by rinsing 
tho mouth with n decoction of garlic, and inserting pieces of 
it in the hollow teeth. Juice of garlic is sometimes injected 
into the ears with goose-grease,®'^* and, taken in drink, or sinii* 

This serpent is di-scribcd hy Lucan, in the “ Tharsalia,” B. ix. I. 70S,, 
€f. seq., where a fearful account is given of the effects of its sting. Nicander, 
in his “ Theriuca,*’ informs us that ihoso bitten by the hscmorrhois die 
with the blood flowing from the nose and ears, whence its name. 

3* Pard or panther-strangle. See B. xxvii. c. 2. The juice of garlic 
has no such effect as here stated. 

5*2 Be Morb. Mul. B. i. c. 74. *-• See B. xxix. c. 39. 
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fcirly injected, combination with vinegar and nitre, it arrests 
plithiriasis®® and porrigo.^* Boiled wifli milk, or else beaten 
up and mixed with soft cheoao, it is a cure for catarrhs. Em- 
ployed in a similar manner, and taken ^v^th pease or beans, it 
is good for hoarseness, but in general it is found to be more 
serviceable cooked than raw, and boiled than roasted : in this 
last state, however, it is more beneficial to the voice. Boiled in 
oxymel, it has the effect of expelling tape-worm and other 
intestinal worms ; and a pottage made of it is a cure for te- 
iiesiiiiis. A decoction of garlic is applied topically for pains 
ia the temples ; and first boiled and then beaten up with 
hmicy, it is good for blisters. A decoction of it, with stale 
grease, or milk, is excellent for a cough; and where per- 
sons are troubled with spitting of blood or#pif!*ulent matter, 
it may be roasted in hot ashes, and taken with honey in 
e(|ual proportions. For convulsions and ruptures it is admi- 
nistered in combination with salt and oil ; and, mixed with 
grease, it is employed for the cure of suspected tumours. 

ilixed with sulphur and resin, garlic draws out the humours 
from fistulous sores, and employed with pitch, it will extract an 
arrow even^® from the wound. In cases of leprosy, lichen, and 
eruptions of the skin, it acts as a detergent, and effects a cure, 
in combination with wild marjoram, or else reduced to ashes, 
and applied as a liniment with oil and garum.®® It is em- 
})loycd in a similar manner, too, for erysipelas ; and, reducc»l 
to ashes, and mixed w’ith lioney, it restores contused or livid 
spots on the skin to their proper colour. It is generally be- 
lieved, too, that taken in the food and drink, garlic is a euro 
for epilepsy, and that a clove of it, taken in astringent wine, 
with an obolus’ weight of silphium,’’^ will have the effect of 
dispelling quartan fever. Garlic cures coughs also, and sup- 

^ The Morbus pedicukris. From the frequtiit mention of it, Fee says, 
it would seem to liave been very prevalent in aiieiunt times; whereas now, 
it is but rarely known. 

A disease of the skin; supposed by some to bi the same as ring* 
.worm. The word is employed in modern medicine to signify skin dis- 
eases in general, such as itch, lichen, scaldhcad, ringworm, &c» 

Pintian us suggests “ hirudinei?*' “k‘eches,” and not arundines,’* 
arrows. The latter reading is supported, however, by Pliriius Valcrianus 
and M. Fnipiricus. 

An expensive kind of fish-sauce : for some further account of it see 
B. ix. c. 30. See 13. xix. c. lo. 
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puraMons of the chest, however violent tlicy nfay he ; to ohn 
tain which result, aiibther method is followed, it being 
boiled with broken beans, and employed as a diet till tlic 
cure is fully effecteji.^ It is a soporific also, and in general 
imj)arts to the body an additional ruddiness of colour. 

Garlic acts as an aphrodisiac, beaten up with fresh cori- 
jindcr, and taken in pure wine. Tlie inconveniences whieh 
result from the use of it, are dimness of the sight and fiatii- 
leney; and if taken in too large quantities, it does injury to 
tlie stomach, and creates thirst. In addition to these parti- 
culars, mixed with spelt flour, and given to poultry in their 
food, it preserves them from attacks of the pip.®® Beasts of 
burden, it is said, will void their urine all the more easily, 
and without atiy pain, if the genitals are rubbed with gaidic. 

CHAP. 24 . — THE lettuce: forty-two remedies, tub goat- 
lettuce: FOUR REMEDIES. 

The first kind of lettuce which grows spontaneously, is the 
one that is generally known as ** goat®®-lettuce thrown into 
the sea, this vegc^tiible has the property of instantaneously kill- 
ing all the fish that come into its vicinity. The milky juices 
of this lettuce,^” left to thicken and then put into vinegar, 
is given in doses of two oboli, with the addition of one cyathus 
of water, to patitmts for dropsy. The stalk and leaves, bruised 
and sprinkled with salt, are used for the cure of wounds of 
the sinews. Pounded with vinegar, and employed as a 
gargle in the morning twice a month, they act as a preventive 
of tooth* ache. 

CHAP. 25 .— C.ESA PON : ONE REMEDY. ISATIS : ONE REMEDY. TllK 
WILD lettuce: SEVEN’ REMEDIES. 

There is a second kind of wild lettuce, known by the Greeks 

Sec B. X. c. 78. “Caprina.” See B. xxvi. c. 39. 

I'’ce is of opiiiitMi that this' in rejility is not a lettuce, but that Pliny 
has been lod, by the niiiky juice whieli it contains, to that conclusion. In . 
B. xxvi. c.*t)9, he calls it “tithymahiin.*’ llardouin conjectures it to 
have bcea the spurge, or Euphorbia lathyris of Liimoeus, the juice or 
which is a violent drastic ; and !''ce is of opinion that it must have been 
ono of the Euphorbiacca;. At the same time, he says, powerful as thcii' 
properties are, wo cuimot believe that they exercise the destructive effeeb 
on ti.sh here stated. 
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js ** csesapon.’^' The leaves of this lettuce, applied as a Imimcnt 
with polenta,^* are used for the cure of ulcerous sores. This 
|)lant is found growing in the fields. A third kin d, again, 
grows in the woods ; the name given to it is “ isatis.***® Tlie 
loaves of this last, beaten up and ap^Aisd with polenta, are 
^ cry useful for the cure of wounds. A fourth kind is usc'd by 
dyers of wool; in the leaves it would resemble wild lapa- 
thum, were it not that they are more numerous and darker. 
This lettuce has the property of stanching blood, and of heal- 
ing pliagedmnic sores and putrid spreading ulcers, as well as 
tumours before suppuration. Both the root as well as tlie leaves 
jire good, too, for erysipelas ; and a decoction of it is drunk for 
alfoctions of the spleen. Such are the properties peculiar to 
each of these varieties. ^ 

CHAP. 26 . — HAWK- weed: seventeen kemedies. 

The properties which are common to all the wild varieties** 
are whiteness, a stem sometimes as much as a cubit in length, 
and a roughness upon the stalk and leaves. Among these plants 
there is one with round, short leaves, knowm to some per- 
sons as ** hicracion from the circumstance that the hawk 
tears it open and sprinkles** its eyes with the juice, and so dis- 
pels any dimness of sight of which it is apprehensive. The 
juice of all these plants is white, and in its properties resem- 
bles that of the poppy.*^ It is collected at harvest-time, by 

** Fee thinks that this plant may he looked for among the varieties of 
the Sonchus or the Ilieracium, which belong to the same family as the 
lettuce. 

See B. xviii. c. 14. • 

*3 Fee thinks that this is the Isatis tinctoria of Iiinnaeus in a wild state, 
and Littre suggests that the one next mentioned is the same plant, culti- 
vated, Fee sa)'s, however, that this plant, employed in dyeing wool, does 
not contain any milky juice, a fact which should have cautioned I*liny 
against classing it amon" the Lactuca:. t 

** Of the lettuce, evidently. Fee says, who would recognise a lettuce, 
with its ^rcen leaves, and smooth stalk and leaves, under this description ? 
Still, it is by no means an inaccurate description (jf the wild lettuce. 

• “ Hawk- weed,” from tlie Orcek ikpa^y “ a hawk.” Under this name 

are injcludcd, Fee thinks, the varieties of the genus Crepis. 

*® Apuleius, Metam. c. 30, says^this of the eagle, when preparing to 
soar aloft. 

*’ This is in some degree true of the juices of the wild lettuces, in a 
medicinal point of vieAV ; but it must be remembered that he has enume- 
rated the Isatis among them, which in reality has no milky juice at all. 
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making incisions in tlie stalk, and is kept in new earthe^ 
vessels, being renowned as a remedy for numerous maladies.'*’* 
Mixed with woman’s milk, it is a cure for all diseases of llio 
eycjB, such as argema for instance, films on the eyes, scars and 
inflanimatioiis^® of all ’kinds, and dimness of the sight more 
particularly. It is ajjplied to the eyes, too, iu wool, as a remedy 
for defluxions of those organs. 

This juice also purges the bowels, taken in doses of two oboli 
in vinegar and water. Drunk in wine it is a cure for the 
stings of serpents, and the leaves and stalk of the plant aru 
pounded and tak(,*n in vinegar. They are employed also as a 
liniment for wounds, the sting of the scorpion more particu- 
larly ; combined, too, with oil and vinegar, they are similarly 
aj)plied for tli^ bite of the phalangium," They have the 
effect, also, of nefttralizing other poisons, with the exception 
of tlwse which kill by suffocation or by attacking the bladder, 
as also with the exception of white lead. Steeped in oxymed, 
they are applicjd to the abdomen for the purpose of drawing out 
vicious humours of the intestines. The juice is found good, 
also, in cases of retention of the urine. Crateuas prescribes 
it to be given to dropsical patients, in doses of two oboli, with 
vinegar and one cyathus of wine. 

Some persons collect the juice of the cultivated lettuce as well, 
but it is not so efficacious** as the other. We have already made 
mention,” to some extent, of the peculiar properties of the 
cultivated lettuce, such as promoting sleep, allaying the sexual 
pasisions, cooling the body when heated, purging” the stomach, 
and making blood. In addition to these, it possesses no few 
properties besides j for it has the effect of removing flatulency, 
and of dispelling eructations, while at the same time it pro- 
motes the digestion, Avithout ever being indigestible itself. 
Indeed, there is no article of diet known tliat is a greater sti- 
mulant to the appetitej- or which tends iu a greater degree to 

*8 “ Lactuosiriiim,” or the inspissated milky juice of the garden lettuce, 
is still used occasionally as a substitute for opium, having slightly anodyne 
properties, but, as Fd&’reinarks, all that Pliny says here of its effects is 
erroneous. ** “ Adustiones “ burns,” perhaps. 

“ A kind of spider. See B. xi. cc. 2^1, 28, 29. 

This is consistent with modern experience, as to the medicinal effects 
of the cultivated plants in general. “ jn ^ix. c. 38. 

w The lettuce is not a purgative, nor has it the property here ascribed 
to it, of making blood. 
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modify it ; it J)eing the extent, either way, to which it is eaten 
that promotes these opposite results. In the same wa}^ too, 
lettuces eaten in too large quantities arc laxative, but taken in 
moderation they are binding. They have the effect, also, of 
attenuating the tough, viscous, phlegm, according to what 
some persons say, of sharpening the senses. They are ex- 
tremely serviceable, too, to debilitated stomachs ; for which 
purpose * oboli of sour sauce" is added to them, the sharp- 
ness of which is modified by the application of sweet wine, to 
make it of the same strength as vinegar- sauce." If, again, 
the phlegm with which the patient is troubled is extremely 
tough and viscous, wine of squills or of wormwood is em- 
ploj'ed j and if there is any cough perceptible, hyssop wine 
is mixed as well. 

Lettuces are given with wild endive for# cdliac affections, 
and for obstructions of the thoracic organs. White lettuces, too, 
are prescribed in large quantities for melancholy and affections 
of the bladder. Praxagorus recommends them for dysentery. 
Lettuces are good, also, for recent bums, before blisters have 
made their appearance : in such cases they arc applied with 
salt. They aiTcst spreading ulcers, being applied at first wiili 
saltpetre, and afterwards with wine. Jieaten up, they arc 
applied topically for erysipelas; and the stalks, beaten up 
witli polenta, and applied with cold water, arc soothing for 
luxations of the limbs and spasmodic contractions ; used, too, 
with wine and polenta, they are good for pimples and erup- 
tions. Por cholera lettuces have been given, cooked in the 
saucepan, in Avhicli case it is those wdth the largest stalk 
and bitter that are the best : some persons administer tlicm, 
also, as an injection, in milk. These stalks boiled, are re- 
markably good, it is said, for the stomach : the summer let- 
tuce, too, more particularly, and the bitter, milky lettuce, of 
which we have already" made mention as tho ‘‘ meconis,’* 
have a soporific effect. This juice, in combination with 
woman’s milk, is said to be extremely beneficial to the eye- 
sight, if applied to the head in good tiuu',; it is a remedy, 

" Sillig is probably correct in his belief that there is a lacuna here. 

55 “Oxypori." " “ Ad intinctum aceti.” 

" In B. xix. c. 38; the “opium’* or “ poppy lettuce,” the Lactuca 
fiilvestris of modern botany, the soporific properties of which are superior 
tu those of the cultivated kinds. 
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too, for surfi maladios of the eyes as result from the acliou of 
cold. 

I find other marvellous praises lavished upon the lettuce, 
such, for instance, as that, mixed witli Attic honey, it is no 
less beneficial for ^ffgctions of the chest than abrotonum 
that the menstrual discharg(i is promoted in fi^raales by using 
it as a diet ; that the seed, too, of the cultivated lettuce is 
administered as a remedy for the stings of scorpions, and 
that pounded, and taken in wine, it arrests all libidinous 
dreams and imuginations during sleep; that water, too, which 
affects" the brain will have no injurious effects upon those who 
eat lettuce. Some pei'sons have stated, however, that if let- 
tuces are eaten too frequently they will prove injurious to 
the eyesight. 


CHAP. 27. (8.) — heet: twenty-four remedies. 

Nor arc the two varieties of the beet without their remedial 
properties.®® The root of eitlier w’hite or black beet, if hung by 
a string, fresh-gathered, and softened with water, is said to 
be efficacious for the stings of serpents. XV bite beet, boiled 
and eaten with iw garlic, is taken for tapeworm ; the root, 
too, of the black kind, similarly boiled in water, removes por- 
rigo ; indeed, it is generally stated, that the black beet is the 
more efficacious®' of the two. The juice of black beet is good 
for inveterate head-aches and vertigo, and injected into the 
ears, it stops singing in those organs. It is a diuretic, also, 
and employed in injections is a cure for dysentery and jaun- 
dice. , 

This jfiice, used as a liniment, allays tooth-ache, and is good 
for the stings of serpents ; but due care must be taken that it is 
extracted from this root only. A decoction, too, of beet-root 
is a remedy for chilblains. 

A liniment of whito beet-root applied to the forehead, 
arrests delluxions of the eyes, and mixed with a little alum it 
is an excellent remedy for erj'sipelas. Ucaten up, and applied 

» «> 

Or southern-wood. See h. xxi. c. 34. 

^ Sec B. xxxi. cc. 11 ami 12. 

There arc few plants, Fee says, wnick arc so utterly destitute of all 
remedial properties us the beet. Sec 13. xix. c. 40. 

61 Fee says that the leaves of beet are not at all efficacious except as 
applications for inflamniations of the body. 
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without oil, it js a euro for excoriations. Tn the sfime way, 
too, it is good for pimples and eruptions.^ Boiled, it is applied 
t.,j)ically to spreading ulcers, and in a raw state it is employed 
in cases of alopecy, and running ulcers of the head. The 
juice, injected with honey into the nostylj, has the effect of 
clearing the head. Beet-root is boiled with lentils and Tinegar, 
tor the purpose of relaxing the bowels ; if it is boiled, how- 
ever, some time longer, it will have the effect of arresting 
Huxes of the stomach and bowels. 

CHAP. 28. — LIMONION, OR NEUROIDKS I THREE REMEDIES. 

There is a wild beet, too, known by some persons as limo- 
nion,”® and by others as ncuroides it has leaves much 
smaller and thinner than the cultivated kind, and lying closer 
together. These leaves amount often to eleven* in number, 
the stalk resembling that of the lily.®* The loaves of this plant 
are very useful for burns, and have an astringent taste in the 
mouth : the seed, taken in doses of one acetabulum, is good 
for dysentery. It is said tliat a decoction of beet with the 
root has the property of taking stains out of cloths and 
parchment. 


CHAP. 29.— ENDIVE : THREE REMEDIES. 

Endive,® too, is not without its medicinal uses. The juice 
of it, employed with rose oil and vinegar, has the effect of 
allaying headache ; and taken with wine, it is good for pains 
ill the liver and bladder : it is used; also, topically, for defluxions 
of the eyes. The spreading endive has received from some per- 

DioscoridcB merely says that the leaves of the limonion arc* similar 
to those of beet, but he does not sbite tliat it ts a kind of wild beet 
® Bioscoridcs says “ ten or more.” 

Fee is inclined to identify the “limoninm,” or “meadow-plant,” 
with the Staticelimonium of Linnaeus; but looks upon its identification as 
very doubtful. Fuchs, Tragus, and Loniccrul, bavo identified it with 
pie Pyrola rotundi folia ; but tliat is not a meadow plant, it growing only 
iu the woods. Others, again, have suggested the Senecio doria, or “ water 
trefoil.” « • 

• ^ Divided by naturalists into wild chicory or endive, the Cicboriura 
intybus of Linnaeus, and cultivated endive, the Cichorium ciidivia of Lin- 
naeus. The name “ endive” comes from the Arabian “ hindeb but whe- 
ther that was derived from the Latin “ intubum,” or vice versi, is uncer- 
tain. The two kinds above mentioned, are subdivided. Fee saySjJnto two 
varieties, the cultivated and the wild. See B. zix. c. 39. 
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sons amofig us the name of “ amhula.’* In Ilg3"pt, the wild 
endive is known as ‘\cichorium,”®® the cultivate(l kind being 
called “ seris.” This last is smaller than the other, and the 
leaves of it more full of veins. 

C ( 

CHAP. 30. — CICUORIXTM OR CHRE3TOX, OTHERWISE CALLED 
PANCRATION, OR AMBULA : TWELVE REMEDIES. 

Wild endive or cichorium has certain refreshing qualities,®’ 
used us an aliment. Applied by way of liniment, it disperses 
abscesses, and a decoction of it loosens the bowels. It is also 
very benelicial to the liver, kidneys, and stomach. A decoc- 
tion of it in vinegar has the effect of dispelling the pains of 
strangury; and, taken in honied w'ine, it is a cure for the 
jaundice, if pnattended witli fever. It is beneficial, also, to 
the bladder, and a decoction of it in water promotes tlio 
menstrual discharge to such an extent as to bring away the 
dead foetus even. 

In addition to these qualities, the magicians®^ state that 
persons who rub themselves with the juice of the entire plant, 
mixed with oil, are sure to find more favour with others, and 
to obtain with greater facility anything they may desire. 
This plant, in consequence of its numerous salutary virtues, 
has been called by some persons ** ehreston,*’®* and ‘‘paiicra- 
tion” by others, 

CHAP. 31. HEDYPNOIS: POUR REMEDIES. 

There is a sort of wild endive, too, with a broader leaf, 
known.to some persons as “ hedypndis.'^''^ Boiled, it acts as 
an astringent upon a relaxed stomach, and eaten raw, it is pro- 
ductive of constipation. It is good, too, for dysentery, when 
eaten with lentils more particularly. This variety, as well as 

The fouiidatiou of Greek name, and the Arabic 

“Schikhricli.’* 

The medicinal properties of endive vary, according as it is employed 
wild or cultivated, ^lyl according to the part employed. The leaves are 
moxo bitter than the stalk, but not so much so us tlie root. The juice of 
all the varieties is very similar, probably, to that of the lettuce ; but, as" 
Fee says, little use Ims been made oflit in modern times. 

.» Or else, “Magi.’* 

«» The “ useful.^ “ The all-powerful.** 

The Cichorium luteum of C. Bunhin, the Leuntodon pabistre of LiU' 
neeus : known to us us the “ dandelion,*’ or by a coarser name. 
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t),e j^receding onef is useful for ruptures and spasmodic coii- 
traclions, and relieves persons who are suffering from spermu- 
turrlima. 

cn.vr. 32 . — sbkis, thkeb varieties op , seven remedies 

DOKKOWED FROM IT. 

The vegetable, too, called “ seris,” wliieh bears a consi- 
derable resemblancje to the lettuce, consists of two kinds. The 
wild, whicli is of a swarthy colour, and grows in summer, is 
ihe best of the two ; the winter kind, which is whiter tlian 
iho otlu;r, being inferior. Tliey are both of them bitter, but 
Hie extremely beneficial to the stomach, when distressed by 
liumours more particularly. Used as food with vinegar, they 
lire cooling, and, em^doyed as a liniment, they ^ispel other 
humours besides those of the stomach. The rofits of the wild 
variety are eaten with polenta for the stomach : and in cardiac 
diseases they are applied tojiically above the left breast. Boiled 
in vinegar, all tliese vegiitablos arc good for the gout, and for 
patients troubled with spitting of blood or spermatorrhoea ; the 
decoction being taken on alternate days. 

Petronius Uiodotus, who has written a medical Anthology,’® 
utterly condemns seris, and employs a multitude of arguments 
It) support liis views ; this opinion of his is opposed, however, 
lo that of all other writers on the subject, 

.'I£AP. 33 . ( 9 ). THE CABBAGE : KIGHTY-SKVEN REMEDIES. IBiVf 

CIPES MENTIONED BY CATO. 

It would be too lengthy a task to enumerate all the praisi s 
>f the cabbage, more particularly as the physician Chrytfippus 
iu 8 devoted a whole volume to the subject, in which its vir- 
ues arc described in reference to each individual part of the 
niman body. Uicuches has done tlie same, and Pythagoras 
00, in particular. Cato, too, has not becii more sparing in its 
‘raises than the others ; and it will be only right to examiue 
be opinions which he expri'sses in relation to it, if for no 
‘^ber purpose than to learn what medicines tHi? Homan people 
nude use of for six hundred years. 

The most ancient Greek writers have distinguished three’* 
■arieties of the cabbage ; the curly’® cabbage, to which they 

The kind kiiDwn ns garden endive, the riehorinm endivia of I.innffliis. 
’® “ Aiitliologuiiioiia." See it. xix. c. 41.- “ Crispam.” 
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liave given tho name of “ selinoides,’*'^® fronv tlio resemblance 
of its leaf to that qf parsle)", beneficial to the stomach, “iiifl 
moderately relaxing to the bowels; the '‘helia,*’ with broad 
leaves running out from the stalk — a circumstance, owing to 
which some persons have given it the name of ‘‘ caiilodes”— 
of no use whatever in a medicinal point of view ; and a third, 
the name of which is properly ** crambe,'^ with thinner leaves' 
of simi)le form, and closely packed, more bitter than the others, 
but extremely efficacious m medicine.'^^ ’ 

Cato’® esteems the curly cabbage the most highly of sill, 
and next to it, the smooth cabbage with large leaves and 
a thick stalk. He says that it is a good thing for head- 
ache, dimness of tho sight, and dazzling’® of the eyes, tlio 
spleen, stomach, and thoracic organs, taken raw in tho morn- 
ing, in dos?8 of two acetabula, with oxyniel, coriander, rue, 
mint, and root of silphium.®® He says, too, that the virtue of 
it is so great that the very person even who beats up this mix- 
ture feels himself all the stronger for it ; for which reason ho 
recommends it to be taken mixed with these condiments, or, 
at all events, dressed with a sauce compounded of them. For 
the gout, too, and diseases of the joints, a liniment of it should 
be used, he says, with a little rue and coriander, a sprinkling 
of salt, and some barley meal : the very water even in which 
it has been boiled is wonderfully efficacious, according to him, 
for the sinews and joints. For w'oimds, either recent or of 
long standing, as also for carcinoma,®* which is incurable by 
any other mode of treatment, he recommends fomentations to 
be made with warm water, and, after that, an application of 
cabbage, beaten up, to the parts affected, twice a-day. He says, 
also, that fistulas and sprains should be treated in a similar 
way, as well as all humours which it may be desirable to bring 
to a head .and disperse ; and ho states that this vegetable, 
boiled and eaten fasting, in considerable quantities, with oil 

7 « “ Parsley-like.** 

The only use now made of the cabbage, in a medicinal point of view, 
is the extraction f*(Mi tho red cabbage, which is rich in saccharine mattjT. 
of a pectoral, and the employment of the round cabbage, in the form 
sour-krout, as an antiscorbutic. great majority of the statements as 
to the virtues of the cabbage, though supported by Cato, and in a great 
measure by Ilippocrates, are utterlf fallacious. 

7^** De Re Rust. 157. 79 u Scintillationibus." * 

See B. xix. c. 15. fli Or cancer. 
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• 

aiK^sjJt, has thetjffect of preventing dreams and wakefulness ; 
;,lso, that if, after one boiling, it is boiled# a second lime, with 
tli(‘ iuldition of oil, salt, ciinmiin, and polenta, it will relieve 
oripings^' in the stomach ; and that, if eaten in this way with- 
out bread, it is more beneficial still. Amorl^ Various other par- 
liculiirs, he says, that if taken in drink with black wine, it lias 
llic effi'Ct of carrying off the bilious secretions ; and he rccoin- 
incnds the urine of a person wdio has been living on a cabbage 
diet to be preserved, as, when warmed, it is a good remedy for 
diseases of the sinews. I will, however, hero give the iden- 
tical words in whi(;h Cato exprcss(‘s himself upon this point : 
•* If you wash little children with this urine,” says he, “ they 
will never be weak and puny.” 

He retjommends, also, the warm juice of cabbtije to be in- 
jected into the cars, in combination with Avine, and assures us 
that it is a capital remedy for deafness : and he says that the 
cabbage is a cure for iinpeligo*^ Avithout the formation of 
ulcers. 

CHAP. 34.— OPINIONS OF thk gukeks rklative tiiereio. 

As we have already given those of Cato, it will ho as well 
to set forth the oi)iiiions entertained by the Grc'ck writers on 
this subject, only in relation, however, to those points upon 
wliich he has omitted to touch. They are of opinion that 
cabbage, not thorouglily boiled, carries off* the bile, and bus 
tlui effect of loosening the bowels ; Avliile, on the other hand, 
if it is boiled twice over, it will act as an astringent. They 
say, too, that as there is a nuturaF enmity between it and the 
yiu(‘, it combats the effects of wine; that, if eaten before drink- 
ing, it is sure to prcA^eiit® drunkenness, being equally a dis- 
pcllent of crapulence** if taken after drinking : that cabbage 
is a food very beneficial to the eyesight, and that the juice of 
it raw is even more so, if the coi-ners* of the eyes arc only 
touched Avilh a mixture of it with Attic honey. Cabbage, too, 

Cato, De llu Rust., 15G, 157. *3 SooNote C. 2 of this Rook. 

• 'I'his absurd notion of antipathy is carried .so far by tlio author of the 
Gcopouica, B. v. c. 11, that he states that if wine is thrown on cabbage 
while on the fire, it will never be tlidf'oughly boiled. 

Fee remarks, that tljis fact would surely have engaged the attention 
of the moderns, if there had been any trutli m the stJitement. 

86 « Crapulam discuti.’' “ Crapula’' was that state, after drinking, col- 
loquially known at the present day as “seediness.'* 
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according to the Ramc testimony, is extrenfely easy of 
tion,*^ and, as an alkncnt, greatly tends to clear the sense's. 

The school of Eraaistratus proclaims that there is nothin; 
more beneficial to the stomach and the sinews than* cabbage 
for which reason, 'lit says, it ought to be given to the paralytii 
and nervous, as well as to persons affected with spitting o 
blood. Hippocrates prescribes it, twice boiled, and eaten will 
salt, for dysentery and coeliac afibetions, as also for tenesmii! 
and diseases of the kidneys ; he is of opinion, too, that, in 
an aliment, it increases the quantity of the milk in womei 
who are nursing, and that it promotes the nuuistrual dis. 
charge.^ The stalk, too, eaten raw, is efficacious in expelling 
tlie dead fcctus. Apollodonis prescribes the seed or else tlu 
juice of the I'/.ibbage to bo taken in cases of poisoning hy fungi: 
and Philistiori fecominonds tlie juice for persons affected will 
opisthotony, in goats’-milk, w’ith salt and honey. 

1 find, too, that persons have been cured of the gout by oatiii{! 
cabbage and drinking a decoction of that plant. Tliis decoctioi 
has been given, also, to persons affiic ted with the cardiac discasi 
and epilepsy, with the addition of salt ; and it has .been ad- 
ministered in white wine, for affections of the spleen, for i 
])eriod of forty days. 

According to Thilistion, the juice of the raw root should b( 
given as a gargle to persons afflicted with icterus or phrenitis, 
and for hiccup lie prescribes a mixture of it, in vinegar, will 
coriander, anise, honey, and p(*pper. Used as a liniment, cub 
bage, he saj^s, is beneficial for inflations of the stomach ; am 
the very water, even, in wdiicli it has been boiled, mixed will 
barley-meal, is a. remedy for the slings of seriients®® and fon 
ulecTS of long standing ; a result which is equall}'- effected la 
a mixture of cabbage-juice with vinegar or fenugreek. It 
in this manner, too, that some persons employ it topically, foi 
aftec-tions of the joints and for gout. Applied topically, cab- 
bage is a cure for epinyctis, and all kinds of spreading eruptiom 
on the body, as also for sudden®' attacks of dimness ; indeed, i 

The contniry is in reality the case, it being a diet only suitable ti 
strong stoiiiiicbs. 

8** I)e Morb. Mulier. B. i. cc. 73 and 74. De Nat. Mulicr. 29 and 31. 

83 The piiiiidice. 

^ lYc IS inclined to account for tho numerous antidotes and reinodii 
mentioned for the stings of serpents, by supposing that the slings tbern 
selves of many of them were nut really venomous, but only supposed to be sc 

8^ “ Eepeutiiias caligiiies.’* 
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• 

ef^on with vinegar, it lias the effect of curing the last. Ap- 
plied by itself, it heals contusions and other livid spots ; and 
mixed with a bull of alum in vinegar, it is good as a liniment 
Ibr leprosy and itch-scabs : used- in this way, too, it prevents 
tlie hair from falling off. 

Kpicharmus assures us that, applied topically, cabbage is 
extremely beneficial for diseases of tlie testes and genitals, and 
(;V('n better still when employe d with bruised beans ; he says, 
too, that it is a cure for convulsions ; that, in combination 
with rue, it is good for the biiniing heats of fever and maladic‘8 
of the stomach ; and that, with rue-seed, it brings awaj' the 
after-birth. It is of use, also, for the bite of the shrew-mouse. 
Dried cabbage-leaves, reduced to a powder, are a cathartic both 
by vomit and by stool. 

CHAP. 35 . — CAUBAOE-SPKOUTS. 

In all varieties of the cabbage, the part most agreeabh? to 
llio taste is the c)’ma,®‘- although no use is made of it in iru'di- 
cine, as it is difficult to digest, aud by no means beneficial to 
tlie kidneys. At the sumo time, too, it should not be omitted, 
that the water in which it has been boiled,*'*'* and which is so 
liigldy praised for many purposes, gives out a very bad smell 
when poured upon the ground. The ashes of dried cabbage- 
stalks are generally reckoned among the caustic substances : 
mixed with stale grease, tlioy arc employed for sciatica, 
and, used as a liniment, in the form of a depilatory, toge- 
ther with silphiiiui and vinegar, they prevent hair that has 
been once removed from growing again. These ashes, too, arc 
taken lukewarm in oil, or else by themselves, for 'convul- 
sions, internal ruptures, and the effects of fulls with violence. 

And are we to say then that the cabbage is possessed of no 
evil qualities whatever? Certainly not, for the same authors 
tell us, tliat it is apt to make the breath smell, and that it is 
injurious to the teeth and gums. In Eg) pt, too, it is never 

eaten, on account of its extreme bitterness.*'® 

• • 

• 93 ti Sprout,” or “ Urussels sprout.’* See B. xix. c. 41. 

lie is probably speaking of cabbage- water in general. 

Sec B. xix. c. 15. 

This latter or pungent cabbage, Fee suggests, did not, probably, 
belong to the genus Brossica. 
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CUAP. 36. — THE WILD CABBAGE I THIRTY-SKfiiN llEMEDIES.* 

Cato extols more highly the properties of wild or 

crrutic cabbage f' so much so, indeed, as to afErm that tlu; 
very powder of it,„dfied and collected in a scent-box, has tin* 
property, on merely smelling at it, of removing maladies of tho 
nostrils and the bad smells resulting therefrom. Some per- 
sons call this wild cabbage “petraea it has an extreme an- 
tipathy to wine, so much so, indeed, that the vine invariably‘“'’ 
avoids it, and if it cannot make its escape, will be sure to die. 
This vegetable has leaves of uniform shape, small, rounded, and 
smooth : bearing a strong resemblance to the cultivated cab- 
bage, it is whiter, and has a more downy®® leaf. 

According to Chrysippus, this plant is a remedj^ for flatu- 
lency, melandVioly, and recent wounds, if applied with honey, 
and not taken off before the end of six days : beaten up in 
water, it is' good also for scrofula and fistula. Other writers, 
again, say that it is an effectual cure for spreading sores on 
the body, known as ** nomm that it has the property, also, 
of removing excrescences, and of reducing the scars of wounds 
and sords ; that if chewed raw with hon(‘y, it is a cure for 
ulcers of the mouth and tonsils ; and that a decoction of it used 
as a gargle with honey, is productive of the same effect. They 
say, too, that, mixed in strong vinegar with alum, in the pro- 
portion of three parts to two of alum, aud then applied as a 
liniment, it is a cure for itch scabs and leprous sores of long 
stiiiidiiig. Epieharnius inf)nns us, that for the bite of a mail 
dog, it is quite auificient to apply it topically to the part af- 
fected, but that if used with silphium and strong vinegar, it is 
better still ; he says, too, that it will kill a dog, if given to il 
with flesh to eat. 

The seed of this plant, parched, is remedial in cases of poison- 

^ Dc Ho Rust. (?. 157. 

87 Fee is of opinion that Pliny has here confused the description of two 
diiferont plants ; and that,. intending to do.>cribe the Brassica arvensis of 
modern botany, he h.iL snporudded a description of the “ Crambe agria, ’ 
mentioned hy Dioscorides, wliich appears to be identical with the Cranilic 
niaritiina, or Brassica marina, the “ ^'a-cubbage” of the ancients (see c. 
38 ), the Convolvulus soldaiiella ot modern botany. 

9ti Qr “ rock-cahl)age,” a name given more properly to the Convolvulus 
soldanella. ®^' See c. 34, and B. xxiv. c. 1. 

88 A de.scription, really, of the Convolvulus soldanella. 
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igflf, by the stiilga of serpents, eating fungi, and drinking bulls’ 
blood. The leaves of it, either boiled and taken in the food 
or else eaten raw, or applied with a liniraent of sulphur and 
nitre, are good for affections of the spleen, as well as hard tu- 
mours of the raamillsD. In swelling of the* uvula, if the parts 
affected are only touched with the ashes of the root, a cure will 
be the ihsult ; and applied topically with honey, they are 
c([iially beneficial for reducing swellings of the parotid glands, 
and curing the stings of serpents. We will add only one more 
proof of the virtues of the cabbage, and that a truly marvellous 
one— in all vessels in w^hich water is boiled, the incrustations 
which adhere with such tenacity that it is otherwise impossible 
to detach them, will fall off immediately if a cabbage is boiled 
therein. 


CHAP. 37. THE LAPSANA ! ONE KEMEDY. 

Among the wild cabbages, we find dso the lapsana,* a plant 
which grows a foot in height, has a hairy leaf, and strongly 
resembles mustard, were it not that the blossom is whiter. It 
is eaten cooked, and has the property of soothing and gently 
relaxing the bowels, 

CHAP. 38. — THE SEA-CABBAQE : ONE KEMEBY. 

Sea-cabbago* is the most strongly purgative of all these 
plants. It is cooked, in consequence of its extreme pungency, 
with fat meat, and is extremely detrimental to the stomach. 

CHAP, 39. — THE SQUILL ! TWENTY-THBEE ERMEBIES. 

In medicine, wc give the name of white squill to the male 
plant, and of black ^ to the female ; the whiter the squill, the 
better it is for medicinal* purposes. The dry coats being first 
taken off of it, the remaining part, or so much of it as retains 
life, is cut into pieces, which are then ctruug and suspended 

J See B. xix. c. 41. 

^ ^ The Gonyolvulus soldanella of Linmeus, r6e thinks : not o^c of the 
Cruciferae, but belonging to the Convolvulacem. * * 

^ See B. xix. c. 30. 

* The squill is stiU regjarded in medicine as one of the most energetic of 
all the vegetablo productions, as a diuretic, an expectorant, and, in large 
doses, an emetic. Squill vinegar is still the form in which it is usualij 
administered. Columella gives a somewhat different account of (he mode 
of preparing it. 

VOL. IV. 
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o;i a string, at short distances from each othl'r. After thwe 
pieces are thoroughly dried, they are thrown into a jar of the 
very strongest vintjgar, suspended in such a way, however, as 
not to touch any p^r^iori of the vessel. This is done forty-eight 
days before tlie summer solstice. The mouth of the jar is thou 
tightly scaled with phister; after which it is placed beneath 
some tiles which receive the rays of the sun the whole day 
througli. At the end of forty-eight days the vessel is removed, 
the sc^uills are taken out of it, and the vinegar poured into 
another jar. 

This vinegar has the effect of sharpening the eyesight, and, 
taken every other day, is good for pains in the stomach and 
sides : the strength of it, however, is so great, that if taken in 
too large a (Juantity, it will for some moments produce all th(! 
appearance of death. S(iuills, too, if chewed by themselves 
even, are good for the gums and teeth; and taken in vinegar 
and honey they expel tapeworm and otlicr intestinal worms. 
Put fresh beneath the tongue, they prevent persons ulilicted 
with dropsy from experiencing thirst. 

Squills are cooked in various ways ; either in a pot with a 
lining of clay or grease, which is put into an oven or furnace, 
or else cut into pieces and stewed in a saucepan. They an; 
dried also in a raw state, and then cut into pieces and boiled 
with vinegar ; in which case, they are employed as a liniment 
for the stings of serpents. Sometimes, again, they are roasted 
and then cleaned; after which, the middle of the bulb is 
boiled again in water. 

When thus boiled, they are used for dropsy, as a diuretic, 
being taken in doses of three oboli, with oxymel : they aru 
employed also in a similar manner for afflictions of the spleen, 
and of the stomach, when it is too weak to digest the food, 
provided no ulcerations have made their appearance ; also for 
gripings of the bowels, jaundice, and inveterate cough, accom- 
panied with asthma. A cataplasm of squill leaves, taken off 
at the end of (opr days, has the effect of dispersing scrofulous 
swellings of the neck ; and a decoction. of squills in oil, applied 
as a liniment, is a cure for dapdriff and running ulcers of the 
head. 

Squills are boiled with honey also for the table, with the 
view of aiding the digestion more particularly ; used in this 
way, too, they act upon the inside as a purgative. Boiled 
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with oil, and tlffen mixed with resin, they are a cure for chaps 
on the feet ; and the seed, mixed with 4ioney, is applied to- 
pically, for the cure of lumbago. Pythagoras says that a 
squill, suspended at the thresliold of the door, effectually shuts 
all access to evil spells and incantations.** * 

CHAP 40 . — BULBS ; THlllTV KEMEDIEH. 

Bulbs,® steeped in vinegar and sulphur, are good for the cure 
of wounds in the face beateu up and used alone, they are 
beneficial for contractions of the sinews, mixed with wine, 
for porrigo, and used with honey, for the bites of dogs ; in this 
last case, howeVer, Erasistratus says that they ought to be 
mixed with pitch. The same author states that, applied to- 
pically with honey, they stanch the flowing of Jblood ; other 
writers say, however, that in cases of bleeding at the nose, 
coriander and meal should be employed in combination with 
them. Theodorus prescribes bulbs in vinegar for the cure of 
lichens, and for eruptions in the head he recommends bulbs 
mixed with astringent wine, or an egg beaten up ; he treats 
defluxions of the eyes also with bulbs, applied topically, and 
uses a similar mcjthod for the cure of ophthalmia. The red 
bulbs more particularly, will cause spots in the face to dis- 
appear, if rubbed upon tliera with honey and nitre in the sun ; 
und applied with wine or boiled cucumber they will remove 
I'rccklcs. Used either by themselves, or as Dainiori recom- 
mends, in combination with honied wine, they are remarkably 
efficacious for the cure of wounds, care being taken, however, 
not to remove the application till the end of four days. The 

^ Theocritus ssjs tliat the squill effectually protects statues and tombs 
from outrages being committed upon them; and it was so customai^ to 
plant them about the graves, that it became a proverbial saying, “He is 
fruiitic enough to pluck squills from a grave." Theophrastus states that 
squills were employed iii certain expiatory ccreiqpnials. 

® As to the identification of the “ bulbs," see B. xix. c. 30. The wild 
bulbs, Fee is of opinion, arc probably the Nigrum allium or ^luly of 
modern botany ; and the Allium schceuopiasum belongs, in his opinion, to 
^the cultivated bulbs. * • 

’ Supposing, Fee says, that the Bulhi of the ancients belonged to the 
genus Allium or garlic of modern Boiany, we may conclude that in a me- 
dicinal point of view, they were of an exciting nature, powerful vermifuges, 
and slightly blistering when applied topically. The other statements here 
made, as to their medicinpl qualities, are not consistent with modern ex- 
perience. 

B 2 
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same author prescribes them, too, for the cAre of fractuied 
ears, and collections 6f crude humours in the testes.® 

Por pains in the joints, bulbs are used with meal ; boiled 
in wine, and applied to the abdomen, they reduce hard swellings 
of the viscera. In hysenteiy, they are given in wine mixed 
with rain water ; and for convulsions of the intestines they 
are employed, in combination with silphium, in pills the size of 
a bean : bruised, they are employed externally, for the purpose 
of checking perspirations. Bulbs arc good, too, for the sinews, 
for which reason it is that they are given to paralytic patients. 
The red bulb, mixed with honey and salt, heals sprains of the 
feet with great rapidity. The bulbs of Megara® act as a strong 
aphrodisiac, and garden bulbs, taken with boiled must or raisin 
wine, aid d(^4vv»ry. 

Wild bulbs, made up into pills with silphium, effect the 
cure of wounds and other affections of the intestines. Tlie 
seed, too, of the cultivated kinds is taken in wine as a cure 
for the bite of the phalangium,^® and the bulbs themselves 
arc applied in vinegar for the cure of the stings of serpents. 
The ancients used to give bulb-seed to persons afflicted with 
madness, in drink. The blossom, beaten up, removes spots 
upon the legs, as well as scorches produced by fire. Diodes 
is of opinion that the sight is impaired by the use of bulbs; 
ho adds, too, that when boiled they are not so wholesome as 
roasted, and that, of whatever nature they may be, they arc 
difficult of digestion. 

CHAP. 41. — bulbine; one kemedy. bulb emetic. 

The Greeks give the name bulbine” to a plant with leaves 
resembling those of the leek, and a red bulbous root. This 
plant, it is said, is marvellously good for wounds, but only 
when they are of recent date. The bulbous plant known as 
the ‘‘emetic” bulb, from the effects which it produces, has 
dark leaves,^® and longer than those of the other kinds. 

B Testium pituip)^. 

^ See B. xix. c. 30. Athenseus, B. ii. c. 26, attributes a similar pro* 
porty to the bulbs of Mcgara. 

See B. xi. ee. 24, 28. 

The Hyacinthus botryoides of Linnseus, most probablv. 

“Bulbus vomitorius.” The Narcissus joiMjuiUa of Linnaeus, the 
** emetic jon(juil.” The bulb of the Spanish joiuiuil acta as a strong emetic. 

Dioscorides says, more correctly, a black outer coat or peeling. 
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Chap. 43.1 COEEUDA, lAyCUM, OB OBMINTTM. 

•chap. 42 . ( 10 .) — OAEDEN ASPABAOUS ; WITH THE TTFXT 
TWENTY-POUR REMEDIES. 

Asparagus'* is said to be extremely wholesome as an diment 
to the stomach. With the addition of* cummin, it dispels 
flatulency of the stomach and colon ; it sharpens the eyesight 
also, acts as a mild aperient upon the stomach, and, boiled with 
wine, is good for pains in the chest and spine, and diseases of 
the intestines. For pains in the loins and kidneys asparagus- 
sced'* is administered in doses of three oboli, taken with an 
equal proportion of cummin- seed* It acts as an aphrodisiac, 
and is an extremely useful diuretic, except that it ■ has a ten- 
dency to ulcerate the bladder.'* 

The root, also, pounded and taken in white wipe, is highly 
extolled by some writers, as having the effect* of disengaging 
calculi, and of soothing pains in the loins and kidneys; 
there are some persons, too, who administer this root with 
sweet wine for pains in the uterus. Hoiled in vinegar the 
root is very beneficial in cases of elephantiasis. It is said that 
if a person is rubbed with asparagus beaten up in oil, he will 
never be stung by bees. 

CHAP. 43 . — CORUUDA, LIBYCUM, OR ORMINUM. 

Wild asparagus is by some persons called ‘‘ corruda,’* by 
others “ libycurn,” and by the people of Attica “orminus.”*' 
For all the affections above enumerated it is more efficacious 
oven than the cultivated kind, that which is white’* more 
particularly. This vegetable has the effect of dispelling the 
jaundice, and a decoction of it, in doses of one hemfna, is 
recommended as an aphrodisiac ; a similar effect is produced 
also by a mixture of asparagus seed and dill in doses of three 

“ Asparagus is recognized in modern times, as exercising a strong action 
oil the kidneys. Fee says, that according to Dr. iBroussais, it is a sedative 
to palpitations of the heart, an assertion, the truth of which, be says, his 
own experience has confirmed. The root is also looked upon as diuretic. 

Asparagus seed is not used in modern pharmacy, ^d it is very doubt- 
mi if it possesses any virtues at all. 

Fee says that there is no truth in this assertion. 

" See B. xix. c. 42 : the AsparagifS tenuifolius of Linnaeus, the wild 
asparagus, or Corruda of the South of France, 

F4e sajjs that in the South of Europe there is a kind, known to bota- 
nisfs as white asparagus, with a prickly stem : he suggests that it may 
possibly be the same as that hero spoken of. 
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oboli respectively. ^ decoction of asparagus juice is giT^n 
also for the stings of serpents; and the root of it, mixed with 
that of marathriim,^® is reckoned in the number of the most 
valuable remedies ,wf. arc acquainted with. 

In cases of haematuria, Chrysippiis recommends a mixture 
of asparagus, parsley, and cummin seed, to be given to the 
patient every five days, in doses of three oboli, mixed with 
two cyathi of wdne. Ho says, however, that though employed 
this way, it is a good diuretic, it is bad for dropsy, and 
acts as an antaphrodisiac ; and that it is injunous to the 
bladder, unless it is boiled first.*^ He states also, that if the 
water in which it is boiled is given to dogs, it will kill them 
and that the juice of the root boiled in wine, kept in the mouth, 
is an effectual cure for tooth-ache. 

cifAP. 44. (11.) — pahsley; seventeen eemkdies. 

Parsley^ is held in universal esteem ; for we find sprigs of 
it swimming in the draughts of milk given us to drink in 
country-places ; and we know that as a seasoning for sauces, it 
is looked upon with peculiar favour. Applied to the eyes with 
lioncy, which must also be fomented from time to time with a 
warm decoction of it, it lias a most marvellous efficacy in cases 
of defluxion of those organs or of other parts of the body; as 
also when beaten up and applied by itself, or in combination 
with bread or with polenta. Fish, too, when found to be in 
an ailing state in the preserves, are greatly refreshed by 
giving them green parsley. As to the opinions entertained 
upon it among the learned, there is not a single production 
dug out of the earth in reference to which a greater diversity 
exists. 

Or fennel. F^e say^ that, till very recently, the roots of asparagus 
and of fennel were combined in medicine, forming part of the five “ major 
aperitive ” roots. The sirop of the live aperitive roots is still used, he says, 
in medicine. 

** Chrysippus afid'Dioscoridcs were of opinion, that a decoction of as- 
paragus root causes sterility in women ; a false notion, which, as Fee re* 
marks, prevailed very generally in (Sjrccce. 

^ This is not consistent with fact. 

** Sec B. xix. c. 37. Parsley, though, possessed of marked properties, 
is but little employed in medicine. What Pliny here states respecting it, 
F4e says, is a tissue of fables : but it is still used for the cure of sores, ■anJ 
even as an ophthalmic. 
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Chap. 45.] APIASTEUM, MELISSOPUYLLXJM. 

^Parsley is distinguished as male and female according to 
Chryaippus, the female plant has a hard ‘leaf and more curled 
lliau the other, a thick stem, and an acrid, hot taste. Dio- 
nysius says, tliut the female is darker than the other kind, 
his a shorter root, and engenders smal> Worms.^ Doth of 
these writers, however, agree in saying that neither kind of 
parsli y should be admitted into the number of our aliments ; 
indeed, they look upon it as nothing less than sacrilege to do so, 
seeing that parsley is consecrated to the funereal feasts in honour 
of the dead. They say, too, that it is injurious to the eye- 
sight, that the stalk of the female plant engenders small worms, 
lor which reason it is that those who cat of it become barren — 
males as well as females ; and that children suckled by females 
who live on a pai’sley diet, are sure to be epiy?[)tic. They 
agree, however, in stating that the male plant is not so inju- 
rious in its effects as the female, and that it is for this reason 
lliitt it is not absolutely condemned and classed among the for- 
bidden plants. The leaves of it, employed as a cataplasm, are 
used for dispersing hard tumours^ in the mamillm ; and when 
hoiled in water, it makes it more agreeable to drink. The 
juice of the root more particularly, mixed with wine, allays 
th(; pains of lumbago, and, injected into the ears, it diminishes 
hai'dne.ss of hearing. The seed of it acts as a diuretic, pro- 
motes the menstrual discharge, and brings away the after- 
birth. 

Bruises and livid spots, if fomented with a decoction of 
parslcy-seecd, will resume their natural colour. Applied to- 
pically, with the white of egg, or boiled in water, and then 
drunk, it is remedial for afhictions of the kidneys ; and*beaten 
up in cold water it is a cure for ulcers of the mouth. The 
seed, mixed with wine, or the root, taken with old wine, has 
tile effect of breaking calculi in the bladder. The seed, too, 
is given in white wine, to persons afflicted with the jaundice. 

CttAP. 45. — APIASTRUM,* OR MELISSOPUYLLXJM. 

, Hyginus gave the name of ^'apiastrum ’^'•to melissophyl- 
lum but that which grows in Sardinia is poisonous, aud 

This distinction, Fee says, cannot be admitted. 

^ Or maggots. • 

This belief in its efficacy, Fee says, still exists. 

See B. zxi. c. 86 : tliis is the Melissa officinalis of Linnicus, or balm- 
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universally condemned. I speak here of thi^ plant, becau^ 
I feel it my duty to place before the reader every object which 
hto been classified, among the Greeks, under the same name. 

CHAP. 46 . — OLTJSATBUII OB niPPOSVUJNON : eieven bemediks. 
0RE08ELIN0N ; TWO REMEDIES. HELIOSELINON ; ONE REMEDY, 

Olusatriira,*® usually known as hippo sclinon,*® is particu- 
larly repulsive to scorpions. The seed of it, taken in drink, 
is a cure for gripings in the stomach and intestinal complaints, 
and a decoction of the seed, drunk in honied wine, is curative 
in cases of dysuria.^® The root of the plant, boiled in wine, 
expels calculi of the bladder, and is a cure for lumbago and 
pains in tlie sides. Taken in drink and applied topically, it 
is a cure for tJic J)ite of a mad dog, and the juice of it, wlioii 
drunk, is warming for persons benumbed with cold. 

Some persons make out oreoselinon to be a fourth species 
of parsley : it is a shrub about a palm in height, with an elon- 
gated seed, bearing a strong resemblance to that of cummin, 
and efficacious for the urine and the catamenia. Heliosc- 
linon’** is possessed of peculiar virtues against the bites of 
spiders ; and oreoselinon is used with wine for promoting the 
menstrual discharge. 

CHAP. 47 . ( 12 .) — PETROSELINON ; ONE REMEDY. BUSELINON ; 
ONE REMEDY. 

Another kind again, which grows in rocky places, is known 
by some persons as “ petroselinon it is particularly good 
for abscesses, taken in doses of two spoonfuls of the juice to 
one cyathus of juice of horehound, mixed with three cyathi of 
warm water. Some writers have added buselinon®^ to the list, 

gentle, from which the bees gatlier lioney, quite a different plant to api- 
astrnm or wild parsley. The Sardinian plant licre mentioned, is probably 
the same as tlic Rnnunculm, mentioned in B. xxv. c. 109, where its iden- 
tification will be further discussed. 

See B. xix. c. 48. . Or “ horse parsley.” 

3® Or strangury, ^ ^o medicinal use is made of this plant in modern 
times. ‘ •*’ Or “ mountain parsley,” sec B. xix. c. 48. 

32 Or “ marsh-parsloy,” ace B. xix. c. 37. It is possessed of certain energetic 
properties, more appreciated by tho<’anciont physicians than in modern 
pharmacy. 

33 “Rock-parsley:” from this name cotaes our word “parsley.” Itk 
not clearly known to what variety of parsley he refers under this name. 

34 Or “ ox-parsley.” C. Bauhin identifies this with the Petrosclinum Cre- 
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wliich diiFers orfly from the cultivated kind in the flhortnesa 
of the stalk and the red colour of the* root, the medicinal 
properties being just the same. Taken in drink or ap- 
plied topically, it is an excellent remedy for the stings of 

serpents. 


CHAP. 48.— ociMUM ; thIriy-pive remedies, 

Chrysippus has exclaimed as strongly, too, against ocimum®^ 
as ho has against parsley, declaring that it is prejudicial to tho 
stomach and the frcc^lischarge of the urine, and is injurious 
to the sight ; that it produces insanity, too, and lethargy, as 
well as diseases of the liver ; and that it is for this reason that 
goats refuse to touch it. Hence he comes to the conclusion, 
that the use of it ought to be avoided by man. gome persons 
go so far as to say, that if beaten up, and then* placed beneath 
a stone, a scorpion will breed there and that if chewed, and 
then placed in the sun, worms will breed in it. The people of 
Africa maintain, too, that if a person is stung by a scorpion 
the same day on which he has eaten ocimum, his life cannot 
possibly be saved. Even more than this, there are some who 
assert, that if a handful of ocimum is beaten up with ten sea 
or river crabs, all the scorpions in the vicinity will be attracted 
to it. Hiodotus, too, in his Book of llecipcs,®’ says, that 
ocimum, used as an article of food, breeds lice. 

Succeeding ages, again, have warmly defended this plant ; it 
has been maintained, for instance, that goats do eat it, that 
the mind of no one who has eaten of it is at aU affected, and, 
that mixed with wine, with the addition of a little vinegar, it is 
a cure for the stings of land scorpions, and the venom off those 
found in the sea. Experience has proved, too, that the smell 
of this plant in vinegar is good for fainting fits and lethargy, 

ticum or Agriopastinaca of Crete ; but, as Fee remarks, it is not clear to 
which of the Umbelliferie he refers under that nfime. 

The Ocimum basilicum of Linnmus, according to most commentators : 
though F6e is not of that opinion, it being originally from India, and never 
Jound in a wild state. From what Varro says. Be Rust. B. i. c. 31, 
*ho thinks that it must be sought among the leguminous plants, the genus 
Hedysariim, Lathyrus, or Medicago. He remarks also, that Pliny is the 
more to be censured for the absurdities contained in this Chapter, as the 
preceding writers had only menUoned them to ridicule them. 

^ See B. ix. c. 51. 

^ “ In Empericis.’* 
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as well as inflammations; that employed as* a cooling ligi. 
meiit, with rose oil, myrtle oil, or vinegar, it is good for head- 
ache ; and that applied topically with wine, it is beneficial for 
deliuxions of the eyes. It has been found also, that it is good 
for the stomach ; fthat taken with vinegar, it dispels flatulent 
^nictations ; that applications jof it arrest fluxes of the bowels ; 
that it acts as a diuretic, and that in this way it is good for 
jaundite and dropsy, as well as cholera and looseness of the 
bowels. 

Hence it is that Philistio has prescribed it even for coeliac 
affections, and boiled, for dysentery. Some persons, too, 
though contrary to the opinion of Plistonicus, have given it 
in wine for tenesmus and spitting of blood, as also for ob- 
structions of the viscera. It is employed, too, as a liniment 
for the maraillaBj and has the effect of arresting the secnjtion 
of the milk. It is very good also for the ears of infants, when 
applied with goose-grease more particularly. The seed of it, 
beaten up, and inhaled into the nostrils, is provocative of 
sneezing, and applied as a liniment to the head, of running 
at the nostrils : taken in the food, too, with vinegar, it purges 
the uterus. Mixed with copperas^ it removes warts. It acts, 
also, as an aphrodisiac, for which reason it is given to horses 
and asses at the season for covering. 

(13.) Wild ocimum has exactly the same properties in every 
resjiect, though in . a more activ(5 degree. It is particularly 
good, too, for the various affections produced by excessive vo- 
miting, and for abscesses of the womb. The root, mixed wdtli 
wine, is extremely efficacious for bites inflicted by wild 
beasts. ' 


CHAP. 49. — nOCKET ; TWELVE REMEDIES. 

The seed of rocket®® is remedial for the venom of the scor- 
pion and the shrew-niBuse ; it repels, too, all parasitical in- 
sects which breed on the human body, and applied to the face, 
as a liniment, with honey, removes*® spots upon the skin. 
ITscd with vineg&r, too, it is a cure for freckles ; and mixed , 
with ox gall it restores the livid marks left by wounds to their 

38 ^Atramentosutorio.*’ 

89 The lirassica eruca of Linnaeus. ’’ 

<9 None of the nmneroua remedies mentioned by Pliny for removing 
spots oil the skin, are at all efficacious, in Fee's opinion. 
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natural colour. • It is said tliat if this plant is taken in wine 
by i)crsoiis who arc about to undergo a digging, it will impart 
a certain degree of insensibility to the body. So agreeable is 
its flavour as a savouring for food, that the Greeks have given 
it the name of “ euzom6n.”*^ It is gentA'ally thought that 
rocket, lightly bruised, and employed as a fomentation for the 
eyes, will restore the sight to its original goodness, and that 
il allays coughs in young infants, Tlie root of it, boiled in 
water, has the property of extracting the splinters of broken 
boiies. 

As to the properties of rocket as an aphrodisiac, we have 
mentioned them already.^- Three leaves of wild rocket 
plucked with the loft hand, beaten up in hydromel, and then 
taken in drink, are productive of a similar effoc^ 

CHAP. 50. — NASTUHTIUM : FOUTY-TWO 11EMEDIE8. 

Na.sturtium,^^ on the other hand, is an antiaphrodisiac it 
has the effect also of sliarpciiing the senses, as already stated.^ 
Tlierc are two ^ varieties of this plant ; ono of them is pur- 
gative, and, taken in doses of one denarius to seven of water, 
carries off the bilious scicretions. Applied as a liniment to 
Kttrofulous sores, with bean-ni(*al, and then covered with a 
cabbage-leaf, it is a most excellent remedy. The other kind, 
which is darker than the first, has the effect of carrying off 
vicAuus humours of the head, and sharpening the sight: taken 
in vinegar it calms the troubled spirits, and, drunk with wine 
or taken in a fig, it is good for affections of the spleen ; taken 
in honey, too, fasting daily, it is good for a cough. The seed 
of it, taken in wine, expels all kinds of intestinal wontis, and 
with the addition of wild mint, it acts more eflicaciously 
still. It is good, too, for asthma and cough, in combina- 
tion with wild marjoram and sweet wine ; and a decoction of 
it in goats’ milk is used for pains in the chest. Mixed with 

“ Good for sauces.” In B. xix. c. 44. 

The Lcpidiuni sativum of Linnaeus, cresses or iiosc-smart. 

This opinion is corroborated by Dioscoridcs, B. n.V;. 185, and confirmed 
^>y the author of the Geopoiiiea, B. xii. c. 27. Fee inclines to the opinion 
of Dioscoridcs, and states that is liigbly antiscorbutic. 

In B. xix. c. 44. 

The two varieties, the ^bite and the black, are no longer distin- 
guished. The only variety now recognized, Tee says, is that with crisped 
leaves. 
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pitch it disperses tumours, and extracts thorns ^rom the bod]^; 
and, employed as a liniment, with vinegar, it removes spots 
upon the body. When used for the cure of carcinoma, white 
of eggs is added to it. With vinegar it is employed also as 
a liniment for affections of the spleen, and with honey it is 
found to be very useful for the complaints of infants. 

Sextius adds, that the smell of burnt nasturtium drives 
away serpents, neutralizes the* venom of scorpions, and gives 
relief in head-ache; with the addition too, of mustard' he says, 
it is a cure for alopecy, and applied to the ears with a fig, it 
is a remedy for hardness of hearing. The juice of it, he says, 
if injected into the ears, will effect the cure of tooth-ache, and 
employed with goose-grease it is a remedy for porrigo and 
ulcerous sores ^pf the head. Applied with leaven it brings 
boils to a head, ' and makes carbuncles suppurate and break : 
used with honey, too, it is good for cleansing phagedccnic 
ulcers. Topical applications are made of it, combined with 
vinegar and polenta, in cases of sciatica aud lumbago : it is 
similarly employed, too, for lichens and malformed nails, 
its qualities being naturally caustic. The best nasturtium of 
all is that of Babylonia; tlie wild^® variety possesses the same 
qualities as the cultivated in every respect, but in a more 
powerful degree. 

CITAP. 51 .— RUE : EIGIITY-FOUR RKMEDIES. 

One of the most active, however, of all the medicinal 
plants, is rue.®® The cultivated kind has broader leaves and 
more numerous- branches than the other. Wild rue is more 
violent In its effects, aud more active in every respect. The 
juice of it is extracted by beating it up, and moistening it 
moderately with water ; after which it is kept for use in 

47 it Funmculos.” CJangjcnous sores, probably. 

48 “Unguibus scabris,*’ *. e. for the removal of malformed nails, with 
the view to the improvement of their appearance. 

« The Lopidium Iberis of Linnaeus, Fee thinks. 

The lluta gravcoKms of Linnteus. The Homans, singularly enough, 
valued this od'ensivo plant as a condiment for their dishes, and a seasoning 
for their wines. — See li. xiv. c. 19 : an^l at the present day even, it is ad- 
mired for its smell. Fee says, b> the ladies of Naples. The Italians use 
it also for their salads. Its smell is thoughhto prevent infection, for which 
reason it is still used, in country-places, at funerals, and is placed before 
prisoners when tried criminally, for the prevention, it is said, of gaol fever. 
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b^es of Cypri^h copper. Given in large doses, this juice has 
all tlic baneful effects of poison, and that of Macedonia more 
particularly, which grows on the banks of the river Aliac- 
iiion.^* It is a truly wonderful thing, but the juice of hemlock 
iias the property of neutralizing its effects,* Thus do we find 
one thing acting as the poison of another poison, for the juice 
of hemlock is very beneficial, rubbed upon the hands and 
[tacc]^* of persons employed in gathering rue. 

In other respects, rue is one of the principal ingredients 
employed in antidotes, that of Galatia more particularly. 
Every species of rue, employed by itself, has the effect also of 
an antidote, if the leaves arc bruised and taken in wine. It 
is good more particularly in cases of poisoning by wolf ’sbane®^ 
and mistletoe, as well as by fungi, whether administered in the 
drink or the food. Employed in a similar nfajiner, it is good 
for the stings of serpents ; so much so, in fact, that weasels,** 
when about to attack them, take the precaution first of pro- 
tecting themselves by eating rue. Hue is good, too, for the 
injuries by scorpions and spiders, the stings of bees, hornets, 
and wasps, the noxious eflects produced by cantbaridcs and 
suluinanders,*® and the bites of mad dogs. The ji^ice is taken 
in doses of one acetabulum, in wine ; and the leaves, beaten 
up or else chewed, are applied topically, with honey and 
salt, or boiled with vinegar and pitch. It is said that people 
rubbed with the juice of rue, or even having it on their per- 
son, arc never attacked by these noxious creatures, and that 
serpents are driven away by the stench of burning rue. The 
most efficacious, however, of all, is the root of wild rue, taken 
with wine; tliis too, it is said, is more beneficial Mill, if 
drunk in the open air. 

Pythagoras has distinguished this plant also into male and 

It is not the rue th.at has this clTect, so ij^uch as the s^ts of copper 
'vhich are formed. 

Fee thinks it not likely that the rue grown here was at all superior 
to that of other localities. 

^ ^ This word, omitted in the text, is supplied froifl Oioscorides. 

^ Or aconite. There is no truth whatever in these assertions, that rue 
has the effect of neutralizing the effj^ts of hemlock, henbane, or poisonous 
fungi. Boerrhavesays that he employed rue successfully in cases of hyste- 
ria and epilepsy ; apd it is an opinion which originated with Hippocrates, 
and is still pretty generally entertained, that it promotes the catamenia. 

See B. 'viii. c. 40, Sec B. x. c, 86. 
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fiiuiale, tnc lormer having smaller leaves th^n the other, 
of a grass-green coloftr ; the female plant, he says, has leaves 
of a larger size and a more vivi<l hue. The same author, too, 
has considered rue to be injurious to the eyes ; but this is uu 
error, for engravdl’s'’ and painters are in the habit of eating it 
with bread, or else nasturtium, for the benelit of the sight ; 
wild goats, too, eat it for the sight, they say. Many persons 
have dispersed films on the eyes by rubbing them with a mix- 
ture of the juice of rue with Attic honey, or the milk of a 
woman just delivered of a male child : the same result has 
been produced also by touching the corners of the eyes with 
the pure juice of the plant. Applied topically, with polenta, 
rue carries off defluxions of tlie eyes ; and, taken with wine, 
or applied t(^)ically wdth vinegar and rose oil, it is a cure fur 
head-aclio. If^' however, the pain attacks the whole of the 
head,” the rue should be applied with barley-meal and vin- 
egar. This plant has the ef&ct also of dispelling cruditius, 
flatulency, and inveterate pains of the stomach ; it opens tliu 
uterus, too, and restores it when displaced ; for which purpost; 
it is applied as a liniment, with honey, to the whole of the 
abdomen and chest. Mixed with figs, and boiled down to 
one half, it is administered in wine for dropsy ; and it is taken 
in a similar manner for pains of the chest, sides, and loins, us 
well us for coughs, asthma, and affections of the lungs, liver, find 
kidneys, and for shivering fits. Persons about to indulge in 
wine, take a decoction of the leaves, to prevent head-ache ami 
surfeit. Taken in food, too, it is wholesome, whether eaten 
raw or boiled, or used as a confection ; boiled wdth hyssoj), 
and tjiken with wine, it is good for gri pings of the stomach. 
Employed in the same way, it arrests internal haemorrhage, 
and, applied to the nostrils, bleeding at the nose it is beneficial 
also to the teeth if rinsed with it. In cases of ear-ache, this 
juice is injected into^the ears, care being takcui to moderate 
the dose, as already slated, if wild rue is employed. For 
hardness of hearing, too, and singing in the ears, it is simi- 
larly employed ftf combination with oil of roses, or oil of laurel, 
or (dse cummiu and honey. 

Juice of rue pouuded in >*iuegur, is applied also to the 
temples and the region of the bruin in persons affected with 
phrenitis ; some persons, however, have added to this mixture 

*' Si vero sit cpphulteii.” 
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wiJfl thyme and? laurel leaves, rubbing the head and neck as 
^yell with the liniment. It has been»given in vinegar to 
lethargic patients to smell at, and a decoction of it is admi- 
nistered for epilepsy, in doses of four cyathi, as also just be- 
fore the attacks in fever of intolerable chills. It is likewise 
given raw to persons for shivering fits Eue is a provoca- 
tive®* of the urine to blooding even : it promotes the men- 
strual discharge, also, and brings away the after-birth, as 
well as the dead foetus even, according to Hippocrates,*® if 
takt-n in sweet red wine. The same author, aho, r(?commends 
applications of it, as well as fumigations, for affections of the 
uterus. 

For cardiac diseases, Diodes prescribes applications of rue, 
in coin bination with vinegar, honey, and barl<iy-mdal : and 
for the iliac passion, he says that it sliould* be nrixed witli 
meal, boiled in oil, and spread upon the wool of a shci^p’s 
flocce. Many persons recommend, tor purulent expectorations, 
two drachm® of dried rue to one and a half of sulphur; and, 
for spitting of blood, a decoction of throe sprigs in wine. It is 
given also in dysentery, with cheese, the rue being first beaten 
u[) in wine ; and it has been prescribed, pounded with bitumen, 
as a potion for habitual shortness of breath. For persons suf- 
fering from violent falls, three ounces of the seed is recom- 
iiiouded, A pound of oil, in which rue leaves have been 
boiled, added to one sextarius of wine, forms a liniment for 
parts of the body which are frost-bitten. If rue really is a 
diuretic, as Hippocrates*® thinks, it is a singular thing that 
some persons should give it, as being an anti-diuretic, for the 
suppression of incontinence of urine. 

Applied topically, with honey and alum, it cures itch-scabs, 
and leprous sores ; and, in combination with niglitshade and 
hogs* -lard, or becf-suct, it is good for morpbew, warts, scrofula, 
and maladies of a similar nature. Used#with vinegar and oil, 
or else white lead, it is good for erysipelas ; and, applied with 
vinegar, for carbuncles. Some persons prescribe silphium 
also as an ingredient in the liniment ; but it "is not employed 
by them for the cure of the pustules known as epinyctis. 
Foiled rue is recommended, aRo, as a cataplasm for swellings 


*® Dioscoridcs says however, B. iii. c. 52, that it arrests incontinence 
of the urine. See below. 

De Morb. Mul. B. i. c. 128. *® Be Dista, B. ii. c. 26. 
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of the luaiailla;, and, combincjd with wax,<^for eruptions of 
pituitous matter.*^ ‘It is applied with tender sprigs of laun ^,ia 
cases of defluxion of the testes ; and it exercises so peculiar ati 
eifect upon those organs, that old rue, it is said, employed in 
a liniment, witlf i»xlc-grease, is a cure for hernia. The 
seed pounded, and applied with wax, is remedial also for 
broken limbs. The root of this plant, applied topically, is a 
cure for effusion of blood in the eyes, and, employed as a lini- 
ment, it removes scars or spots on all parts of the body. 

Among the other properties which are attributed to rue, it 
is a singular fact, that, though it is universally agreed that it 
is hot by nature, « bunch of it, boiled in rose-oil, with the 
addition of an ounce of aloes, has the effect of checking the 
perspiration^^in those who rub themselves with it ; and that, 
used as nn aliment, it impedes the generative functions. 
Hence it is, that it is so often given in cases of spermatorrhaa, 
and where persons are subject to lascivious dreams. Every pre- 
caution should be taken by pregnant women to abstain from 
rue as an article of diet, for I find it stated that it is productive 
of fatal results to the footus.®** 

, Of all the plants that arc grown, rue is the one that is most, 
generally employed for the maladies of cattle, whether arising 
from difficulty of respiration, or from the stings of noxious 
creatures — in which cases it is injected with wine into the 
nostrils — or whether they may happen to have swallowed a 
horse-leech, under which circumstances it is administered in 
vinegar. In all other maladies of cattle, the rue is prepared 
just as for man in a similar case. 

CHAP. 52 . ( 14 .) — WILD MINT : twenty llEMEDIES. 

Mentastrum, or wild mint,®^ differs from the other kind in 
the appearance of the leaves, which have the form of those of 
ocimum and the colour of pennyroyal ; for which reason, some 
persons, in fact, give it the name of wild pennyroyal.®* The 
lei^s of this plant, chewed and applied topically, are a cure 
jBoir^lephantiasifc } a discovery which was accidentally made in 

“ Pituitflp eruptionibus.** c. 

This prejudice. Fee says, still survives. 

^ Tlio Mcnta silvestris oi Liiiiiccus ; though Clusius was of opinion that 
it is thO Nepeta tuberosa of Linnaeus. 

“ Silvestre puleium.” 
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tli»tirae of PomJ)cius Magnus, by a person affected with this 
malady covering his face with the leav^ for the purpose of 
neutrdizing the bad smell that arose therefrom. These leaves 
employed also as a liniment, and in drink, with a mixture 
( f Si'ilt, oil, and vinegar, lor the stings oP sdorpions ; and, in 
(lo.scs of two drachma) to two cyathi of wine, for those of sco- 
]o))cndra) and serpents. A decoction, too, of the juice is given 
for the sting of the scolopcndra.“ Leaves of wild mint aro 
Iccpt, dried and reduced to a fine powder, as a remedy for 
poisons of every description. Spread on the ground or burnt, 
ihis plant has the effect of driving away scorpions. 

Taken in drink, wild mint carries off the lochia in females 
after parturition; but, if taken before, it is fatal to the foetus. 
It is extremely efficacious in case's of rupture and^onvulsions, 
and, though in a somewhat loss degree, for orthopnoca,®* gripings 
of the bowels, and cholera : it is good, too, as a topical appli- 
cation for lunibogo and gout. The juice of it is injected into 
the ears for worms breeding there ; it is taken also for jaun- 
dice, and is employed in liniments for scrofulous sores. It 
[) tiveiits®Uhc recurrence of lascivious dreams; and taken in 
vinegar, it expels tape- worm.®® Por the cure of porrigo, it is 
put in vinegar, and the head is washed with the mixture in 
the sun. 


CHAP, 53. — MINT : FORTX-ONE BEMEDIES. 

Tlie very smell of mint®® reanimates tho spirits, and its 
flavour gives a remarkable zest to food : hence it is that it is 
'0 generally an ingredient in our sauces. It has the effect of 
pn‘V(‘iiting milk from turning sour, or curdling and thickening ; 
fieuce it is that it is so generally put into milk used for drink- 
to prevent any danger of persons being choke'd'’^® by it in a 

Galen and Dio.scoridcs say the same ; but it ^ not the fact ; the leaves 
)i'ing of no utility wlisitevcr. 

Difficulty of breathing, unless tho neck i.s kept in a straight position. 

®' Fee is inclined to think exactly the contrary. 

, Its properties as a vcmiirugp are contested • 

According to ancient fiihle, ^lintha, tho daughter of Coc^tus, oud he- 
oved by Pluto, was changed by Pr^rpine into this plant ; it was gene- 
■‘•hy employed also in the mysterfea of thu. Greeks. It is the Mentha 
‘diva of Linnaeus. • 

Fee sjiys that this passage alone would prove pretty clearly that Pliuy 
ad no idea of the existence of the gastric juices. 

VOT.. IV. 


8 
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curdled state. It is administered also for^ tins purpose ir 
water or honied wifte. It is generally thought, too, that it i: 
in consequence of this property that it impedes generation, b} 
preventing the seminal fluids from obt&ining the requisite con 
sistency. In m&lefc as well as females it arrests bleeding, an( 
it has the property, with the latter, of suspending the men 
strual discharge. Taken in water, with amylum,’^ it prevent: 
looseness in cosliac complaints. Syriation employed this plan 
for the cure of abscesses of the uterus, and, in doses o 
three oboli, with honied wine, for diseases of the liver : hi 
prescribed it also, in pottage, for spitting of blood. It is ar 
admirable remedy for ulcerations of the head in children, am 
has the effect equally of drying the trachea when too moist 
and of bracing it when too dry. Taken in honied wine anc 
Avatcr, it carries off purulent phlegm. 

The juice of mint is good for the voice when a person if 
about to engage in a contest of eloquence, but only when taken 
just before. It is employed also with milk as a gargle foi 
swelling of the uvula, with the addition of rue and coriander. 
With alum, too, it is good for the tonsils of the throat, and, 
mixed with hone}^, for roughness of the tongue. Employtvi 
by itself, it is a remedy for internal convulsions and affoclioiiJ 
of the lungs. Taken with pomegranate juice, as Deniocrilcs 
tells us, it arrests hiccup and vomiting. The juice of mint 
fresh gathered, inhaled, is a remedy for affections of the nos- 
trils. Beaten up and taken in vinegar, mint is a cure for 
cholera, and for internal fluxes of blood : applied externally, 
with j)olenta, it is remedial for the iliac passion and tension ol 
the mamillae. It is applied, too, as a liniment to the temples 
for head-ache ; and it is taken internally^ as an antidote for 
the slings of scolopendrae, ’ sea- scorpions, and serpents. As a 
liniment it is applied also for delluxions of the eyes, and all 
eruptions of the head, as well as maladies of the rectum. 

Mint is an effectual preventive, too, of chafing of the skin, 
eteh if held in the hand only. In combination with honied 
wine, it is emjjiloyed as an injection for tho ears. It is saiil 
too, that this plant will cure a&cctions of the spleen, if tasted 
in the garden nine days consecutively, without plucking it, the 
person who bites it saying at the^- same moment that he does 
so for the benefit of the spleen : and that, if dried, and re- 
7* See B. xviii. c. 17, and 13. xxii. c. 67. 
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(lucid to powder, a pinch of it with thsee fingers taken in 
water, will cure stomach-ache.’^ Sprinkled in this form in 
driak, it is said to have the effect of expelling intestinal 
worms. 

CHAP 54. — PENNYHOTAL: TWENTY-FIVE BEMEDIES. 

Pennyroyal” partakes with mint, in a very considerable 
degree, the property’^ of restoring consciousness in fainting fits ; 
slips of both plants being kept for the purpose in glass bottles” 
filled with vinegar. It is for this reason that Varro has de- 
clared that a wreath of pennyroyal is more worthy to grace 
our chambers” than a chaplet of roses : indeed, it is said that, 
placed upon the head, it materially alleviates head-ache." 
It is generally stated, too, that the smell of it 'alAie will pro- 
tect the head against the injurious effects of cold or heat, and 
that it acts as a preventive of thirst ; also, that persons ex- 
posed to the sun, if they carry a couple of sprigs of penny- 
royal boliind the oars, will never be incommoded by the heat. 
For various pains, too, it is employed topically, mixed with 
polenta and vinegar. 

The female” plant is the more efficacious of the two ; it lias 
a purple flower, that of the male being white. Taken in cold 
water with salt and polenta it arrests nausea, as well as pains 
of llie chest and abdomen. Taken, too, in water, it prevents 
gnaw ing pains of the stomach, and, witli vinegar and polenta, 
it arrests vomiting. In combination with salt and vinegar, 
and polenta, it loosens the bowels. Taken with boiled honey 
and nitre, it is a cure for intestinal complaints. Employed 

'* It is only in this case and the next, Fee says, that modern experience 
Agrees with our author as to the efficacy of mint. 

The Menta pulegium of Linnaeus. 

Its medicinal properties are similar to those pf mint ; which is a good 
stomachic, and is useful for hysterical and hypochondriac affections, as well 
A" head-ache. We may therefore know how far to appreciate the medi- 
cinal virtues ascribed by Pliny to these plants. 

, “ Ampullas.” * • 

‘J Cubiculis sleeping-chambers.** It was very generally the 
practice among the ancients to keep poriferous plants in their bed-rooms ; 
a dangerous practice, now held in pmty general disesteem. 

" Strong odoui's, us Fee remafks, are not generally beneficial for heaJ- 
aclie. 

Bioscoridea makes no such distinction, and botanically speaking, ns 
Ftc observes, this distinction is faulty. 

S 2 
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Avith wine it is a diuretic, and if the wine is the produce 
of the Amincan"® grape, it has the additional effect of dispersing 
calculi of the bladder and removing aU internal pains. Taken 
in cx)iijunction with honey and vinegar, it modifies the men- 
strual discharge, and brings away the after-birth, restores the 
uterus, when displaced, to its natural position, and expels the 
dead®” foetus. The seed is given to persons to smell at, who 
have been suddenly struck dumb, and is prescribed for epi- 
leptic patients in doses of one cyathus, taken in vinegar. If 
water is found unwholesome for drinking, bruised pennyroyal 
should be sprinkled in it ; taken with wine it modifies acri- 
dities®* of the body. 

]Mixod with salt, it is employed as a friction for tlie sinews, 
and with hofiey and vinegar, in cases of opisthotony . Decoctions 
of it are prescribed as a drink for persons stung by serpents; and, 
beaten up in Avine, it is employed for the stings of scorpions, 
that which grows in a dry soil in particular. This plant is 
looked upon as efficacious also for ulcerations of the mouth, 
and for coughs. The blossom of it, fresh gathered, and burnt, 
kills fleas by its smell. Xenocrates, among the other reme- 
dies which he mentions, says that in tertian fevers, a sprig of 
pennyroyal, Avrapped in avooI, should be given to the patient 
to smell at, just before the fit comes on, or else it should be 
put under the bed-clothes and laid by the patient’s side. 

CHAP. 55. — ^AviLD pennyroyal: seventekn remedies. 

For all the purposes already mentioned, wild pennyroyal” 
has exactly the same properties, but in a still higher dcgi’cc. 
It hears a strong rcscmbhmcc to Avild marjoram,®^ and has a 
snjaller leaf than the cultivated kind : by some persons it is 
known as “ dictamnos.”®® When browsed upon by sheep and 
goats, it makes th^n bleat, for whicli reason, some of the 

See B. xiv. c. 5. 

“Defunctos partus” is certainly a better reading than “defunct’s 
partus,” though *the latter is the one adopted by Sillig. 

81 “ Salsituuines." Ilardouin is probably right in his conjecture, tlwt 
the correct reading is “ lassitudinc^’ ** lassitude.” • 

''' “ Puliccs." It is to this beli^no doubt, that it owes its Latin name 
“puhgiuin,’' and its English appellation, “flea-bane.” 

83 It dilfers in no respect whatever from the cultivated kind, except tba* 
the leaves of tlie latter are somewhat larger. 

3* Or origanum . w Whence our name “ dittany.’* 
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Greeks, changing a single letter in its name, have called it 
“ blechon,*’®® [instead of ** glechon.”] 

This plant is naturally so heating as to blister the parts of the 
body to which it is applied. For a cough which results from 
a chill, it is a good plan for the patient toVufc himself with it 
before taking the bath ; it is similarly employed, too, in shiver- 
iug iits, just before the attacks come on, and for convulsions 
uud gripings of the stomach. It is also remarkably good for 
the gout. 

To persons afflicted with spasms, this plant is administered 
in drink, in combination with honey and salt ; and it renders 
cjcpcctoration easy in affections of the lungs.®’ Taken with 
salt it is beneficial for the spleen and bladder, and is cura- 
tive of asthma and flatulency. A decoction ^f k is equally 
as good as the juice : it restores the uterus when displaced, and 
is prescribed for the sting of either the land or the sea scolopen- 
dru, as well as the scorpion. It is particularly good, too, for 
bites inflicted by a human being. The root of it, newly taken 
up, is extremely efficacious for corroding ulcers, and in a dried 
state tends to efface the deformities produced by scars. 

CUAF. 56. — N£F : mNfi BEMXniES. 

Nep®® has also some affinity in its effects with penn)Toyal, 
Boiled down in water to one third, these plants dispel sudden 
chills ; they promote the menstrud discharge also in females, 
and allay excessive heats in summer. Nep possesses certain 
virtues against the stings of serpents ; at the very smoke and 
smellof it they will instantly take to flight, and persons who have 
to sleep in places where they are apprehensive of them, will do 
^'oll to place it beneath them. Bruised, it is employed to- 
pically for lacrymal fistulas®® of the eye : frcsli gathered and 

The “bleating plant;” from pKrixaofiaiy “to bleat.” Dioscorides, 
ii. c. 86, says the same of cultivated pennyroyal. 

“Pulmonum vitia exscreubilia facit.*' » » 

' “ Or “ catmint the variety “ longifolia,” F4e thinks, of the Meuta. 
silvestris of Linnaeus ; or else the Melissa altissima of Sibthorp. Sprcngel 
ideiitifies it with the Thymus Barroiftri, the Melissa Cretica of Linnteus. 
Iboscorides, B. iii. c. 42, identity's the “Calamiutha ” of the Greeks with 
>'ic Xepeta of the Homans. The medicinal properties of Kep, or cutniiut, 
iie the same as those of the other mints. 

“ ifcjgilopiis.” 
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mixed in vinegar wifii one third part of bread, it is applied 
as a liniment for head-ache. The juice of it, injected into 
the nostrils, with the head thrown back, arrests bleeding at 
the nose, and thc^rqot has a similar effect. This last is cm- 
plo)^ed also, with myrtle-seed, in warm raisin wine, as a gargle 
for the cure of quinsy. 

CHAP. 57. — cummin: fokty-eiout eemediks. wild cummin: 

TWENTY-SIX KEMEDIES. 

Wild cummin is a remarkably slender plant, consisting of 
four or five leaves indented like a saw; like the cultivated®*^ 
kind, it is much employed in medicine, among the stomachic 
remedies more particularly. Bruised and taken with bread, 
or else drunk in wine and water, it dispels phlegm and flatu- 
lency, as well as gripings of the bowels and pains in the intes- 
tines. Both varieties have the effect, however, of producing 
paleness®^ in those who drink these mixtures ; at all events, it 
is generally stated that the disciples of Porcius Lutro,®’* so cele- 
brated among the professors of eloquence, used to employ this 
drink for the purpose of imitating the paleness which had been 
contracted by their master, through the intensity of his studies : 
and that Julius Vindex,®^ in more recent times, that assertor 
of our liberties against Nero, adopted this method of playing 
upon those who were looking out for a place in his will. 
Applied in the form of lozenges, or fresh with vinegar, cummin 
has the effect of arresting bleeding at the nose, and used by 

Cqmmin is the Cuminura cyminum of Linnaeus. The seed only is 
used, and that but rarely, for medicinal purposes, being a strung excitant 
and a carminative. In Germany, and Turkey, and other parts of the East, 
cummin -seed is esteemed as a condiment. 

Horace, B. i. Epist. 19, says the same; but in reality cummin pro- 
duces no such effect. 

M. Porcius Latro, a'cclebrated rhetorician of the reign of Augustus, 
a Spaniard by birth, and a friend and contemporary of the elder &neca. 
llis school was one of the most frequented at Home, and ho numbered 
among his scholars »tXc poet Ovid. He died b.c. 4. 

^ The son of a Roman senator, but descended ‘from a noble family irf 
Aquitanian Gaul. When propraetor ^f Gallia Celtica, he headed a revolt 
against Nero ; but being opposed b]^irginius Rufus, he slew himself at 
the town of Yesontio, now fiesannon. « 

“ Captationi” is suggested by Sillig as a preferable reading to 
“ captatione,” which last would imply that it was Vindex himself who 
sought a place by this artifice, in the wills of others. 
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itself, it is good for dcfluxions of the eyes. Combined with 
honey, it is used also for swellings of tlio eyes. With children 
of tender age, it is sufficient to apply it to the abdomen. In 
cases of jaundice, it is administered in white wine, immediately 
after taking the bath. * 

(15.) The cummin of .Ethiopia,®® more particularly, is given 
in vinegar and water, or else as an electuary with honey. It 
is thought, too, that the cummin of Africa has the peculiar 
property of arresting incontinence of urine. The cultivated 
plant is given, parched and beaten up in vinegar, for affections 
of the liver, as also for vertigo. Beaten up in sweet wine, it 
is taken in cases, also, where the urine is too acrid ; and for 
aifoctions of the uterus, it is administered in wine, the leaves 
of it being employed topically as wrill, in layers of wool. 
Parched and beaten up with honey, it is used as an application 
for swellings of the testes, or else with rose oil and ^vax. 

For all the purposes above-mentioned, wild cummin “ is more 
efficacious than cultivated ; as also, in combination with oil, 
for the stings of serpents, scorpions, and scolopcndrse. A pinch 
of it with three fingers, taken in wine, has the effect of arrest- 
ing vomiting and nausea j it is used, too, both as a drink and 
a liniment for the colic, or else it is applied hot, in dossils of 
lint,®^ to the part affected, bandages being employed to keep it 
in its place. Taken in wine, it dispels hysterical affections, 
the proportions being tliree drachmae of cummin to three cyathi 
of wine. It is used as an injection, too, for the ears, when 
affected with tingling and singing, being mixed for the purpose 
with veal suet or honey. For contusions, it is applied as a 
liniment, with honey, raisins, and vinegar, and tor dark freckles 
on the skin with vinegar. 

CHAP. 58. — AMMi; TEN HEMEDIKS. 

There is another plant, which bears a very strong resem- 

There would be but little difference, Fee observes, between this and 
the cummin of other countries, as it is a plant in vjlych little change is 
(tfected by cultivation. Dioscorides, B. iii. c. 79, says that the cummin 
of Althiopia (by Hippocrates called “royal cummin”) has a sweeter 
smell than the other kinds. 

^ ^ Fee is inclined to identify wild cummin, from the description of it 
dven by Dioscorides, with tlic Delphinium consolida of Ltniieeus ; but at 
the same time, he save, it is impossible to speak positively oil the subject, 

9’ “ Penicillis.” 
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blance to cummin, known to the Greeks as ** ammi “ sCme 
persons are of opinion, that it is the same as the Ethiopian 
cummin. Hippocrates gives it®® the epithet of ** royal ;** no 
doubt, hecaiiscj h^ looks upon it as possessed of greater virtues 
than Egyptian cummin. Many persons, however, consider it 
to he of a totally different nature from cummin, as it is so very 
much thinner, and of a much winter colour. Still, it is em- 
ployed for just the same purposes as cummin, for we find it 
used at Alexandria for putting under loaves of bread, and fom- 
ing an ingredient in v.'irious sauces. It has the effect of dispel- 
ling flatulency and gripings of the bowels, and of promoting 
the secretion of the urine and the menstrual discharge. It is 
employed, also, for tlie cure of bruises, and to assuage defluxions 
of the e)'es.« ^faken in wdno with linseed, in doses of two 
drachmae, it is a cure for the stings of scorpions ; and, used 
with an equal proportion of mj’rrh, it is particularly good for 
the bite of the cerastes.* 

Like cuniinin, too, it imparts paleness of complexion to those 
who drink of it. Used as a fumigation, with raisins or with 
rosin, it acts as a purgative upon the uterus. It is said, too, 
that if women sracdl at this plant during the sexual congress, 
the chances of conception will bo greatly promoted thereby. 

CHAP. 59. — THE CAPPAKIS OB CAPER : EIGHTEEN REMEDIES. 

We have already spoken* of the caper at sufficient length 
when treating of the exotic plants. The caper which comes" 
from beyond sea should never be used ; that of Italy* is not so 
dangerous. It is said, that persons who eat this plant daily, 
are never attacked by paralysis or pains in the spleen. The 
root of it, pounded, removes white eruptions of the skin, if 

The Ammi Copticun? of modern botany. 

Tlio AStliiopiaii cuinmin, namely, wliieh Pliny himself seems inclined 
to confound with ammi. 

1 Or “ horned" M^peiit. See B. viii. c. 35, and B. xi. c. 45, 

® In B. xiii. c. 44. 

® It is not improbable that under this name he alludes to the carpels of 
some kind of Euphurbiacca, which bcK^a resemblance to the fruit of the 
caper. Indeed, there is one variety of thf Euphorbia with an acrid juice, 
known in this country by tlic name of the “ caper-plant." 

* The Ciipparis spiiiosa, probably, on which the capers used iu our 
sauces are grown. 
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riibbod with it in the sun. The bark* of the root, taken in 
^ino, in doses of two drachmae, is gooU for affections of the 
spleen ; the patient, however, must forego the use of the bath. 
It is said, too, that in the course of thirty-five days the whole 
of the spleen may be discharged under tlfis treatment, by urine 
and by stool. The caper is also taken in drink for lumbago and 
paralysis ; and the seed of it boiled, and beaten up in vinegar, 
or the root chewed, has a soothing effect in tooth-aclie. A 
decoction of it in oil is employed, also, as an injection for ear- 
ache. 

The leaves and the root, fresh out of the ground, mixed 
with honey, are a cure for the ulcers known as phagedmnic. 
In the same ^ga)", too, the root disperses scrofulous swellings ; 
and a decoction of it in water removes imposthumes of the pa- 
rotid glands, and worms. Beaten up and mixed with barley- 
meal, it is applied topically for pains in the liver ; it is a cure, 
also, lor diseases of the bladder. In combination with oxymel, 
it is prescribed for tapeworm, and a decoction of it in vinegar 
removes ulcerations of the mouth. It is generally agreed 
among writers that the caper is prejudicial to the stomach. 

CHAP, GO. — IlGUSTICUM, OE LOVAGE : FOUR EEM EDIKS. 

Ligusticura,® by some persons known as panax,*' is good 
for the stomach, and is curative of convulsions and llatulcncy. 
There are persons who give this plant the name of “ cunila 
hubula but, as \ye have already’ stated, they are in error in 
so doing. 

CHAP. 61. (16.)— CUHIIA BUBULA : FIVE EKMKDIB8. 

In addition to garden cunila,® there are numerous other 
varieties of it employed in medicine. That known to us as 
** cunila buhula/’ has a very similar seed to that of penny- 
royal. This seed, chewed and applied topically, is good for 
wounds : the plaster, however, must not be taken off till the 
fifth day. For tho stings of serpents, this plant is taken in 
wine, and the leaves of it are bruised ’ahd applied to the 

* Until recently, the bark was employed in the Materia Medica, us u 
diuretic : it is now no longer us^. 

® Or Lovage. See B. xixj c. 50, 

’ In B. xix. c. 50, where he states that Crateuas has given to tlic wild 
Iiigii«ticum the name of Cunila hubula,. or “ ox cunila.” 

® S-je B. xix. c. 50. 
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wound ; which is also rubbed with them as a friction. The 
tortoise,® when about to engage in combat with the serpent, 
employs this plant as a preservative against the effects of its 
sting ; some persons, for this reason, have given it the name of 
** panacea.” It has the effect also of dispersing tumours and 
maladies of the male organs, the leaves being dried for the 
purpose, or else beaten up fresh and applied to the part affected. 
For every purpose for which it is employed it combines re- 
markably well with wine. 

CHAP. 62. — CUNILA GALLINACEA, OR ORIOANTJM *. FIVK REMEDIES. 

There is another variety, again, known to our people as 
“ cunila gallinacea,” and to the Greeks as Heracleotic origa- 
num.*® Beater up with salt, this plant is goocf for the eyes ; 
and it is a remedy for cough and affections of the liver. 
Mixed with meal, and taken as a broth, with oil and vine- 
gar, it is good for pains in the side, and the stings of serpents 
in particular. 

CHAP. 63. — CIJNILAOO : EIGHT REMEDIES. 

There is a third species, also, known to the Greeks as malo 
cunila,” and to us as ^^cunilago.”*® This plant has a foetid smell, 
a ligneous root, and a rough leaf. Of all the varieties of cunila, 
til is one, it is said, is possessed of the most active properties. 
If a handful of it is throwui anywhere, all the beetles in the 
house, they say, will be attracted to it ; and, taken in vinegar 
and water, it is good for the stings of scorpions more particularly. 
It is stated, also, that if a person is rubbed with three leaves 
of it, steeped in oil, it wdll have the effect of keeping all ser- 
pents at a distance. 

OHAP. 64. — SOFT CUNILA ; THREE REMEDIES. LIBANOTIS : 

THREE REMEDIES. 

The variety, on the ofiier hand, known as soft“ cunila, has a 

* See B. viii. cc. 41 and 44. 

Universal remedy^ .or “all-heal.'’ 

11 Or “ Poultry cunila tlio Origanum Ileraclcoticum of Linnaeus. 

« Sec B. XXV. c. 12. 

An Umbellifera, F6o says, of the mS^iern genus Conyza. See B. xxi. 
c. 32. 

F4e is of opinion that Pliny has here confounded “cunila” with 
“ conyza,” and that he means the KowKa uiKpa of Dioscorides, B. iii. c. 
136, the xSvvZa Oi}\vc of Theophrastus, llist. Plant. B. vi. c. 2, supposed 
to be the Inula pulicaria«f Linnseus. See B. xxi. c. 32. 
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more velvety leaf, and branches covered with thorns ; when 
rubbed it has just the smell of honey, and it adheres to the 
fingers when touched. There is another kind, again, known 
to us as “ libanotis,”^® a name which it owes to the resem- 
blance of its smell to that of frankincense? ifoth of these plants, 
taken in wine or vinegar, are antidotes for the stings of serpents. 
Beaten up in water, also, and sprinkled about a place, they kill 
fleas.*® 

CRAP. 65.— CULTIVATED CUNILA ; THREE REMEDIES. MOUHTAIIT 
CUNILA; SEVEN REMEDIES. 

Cultivated cunila*’^ has also its medicinal uses. The juice 
of it, in combination with rose oil, is good for the cars ; and 
the plant itself is taken in drink, to countcraqj the eftccts of 
violent blows.*® • 

A variety of this plant is the mountain cunila, similar to wild 
thyme in appearance, and particularly efficacious for the stings of 
serpents. This plant is diuretic, and promotes the lochial dis- 
charge : it aids the digestion, too, in a marvellous degree. Both 
varieties have a tendency to sharpen the appetite, even when 
persons are troubled with indigestion, if taken fasting in drink : 
they arc good, too, for sprains, and, taken with barley-meal, and 
vinegar and water, they are extremely useful for stings inflicted 
by wasps and insects of a similar nature. 

We shall have occasion to speak of other varieties of liba- 
notis*® in their appropriate places. 

CHAP. 66. (17.)--!PirERITIS, OR SILIQUASTRUM ; FIVE REMEDIES. 

Piperitis,**® which we have already mentioned as bcii/g called 
“ siliquastrum,” is taken in drink for epilepsy. Castor** 
used to give a description of it to the following. effect ; The 

stalk of it is long and red, with the knots lying close together ; 
the leaves are similar to those of the launel, and the seed is white 

A variety of Conyza. See B. xxi. c. 32. 

Dioscorides, B. hi. c. 136, says the same of the xovv^a uiKpa. ot 
“ small conyza.” ’ • 

*’ The Satureia thymbra of Linnmus. See B. xix. c. 60. 

“ Ictus,” possibly “ stings.”^ 

J* See the preceding Chapter; also B. xix. c. 62, and B, xxi. c. 32. 
Perhaps Indian pepper, Iho Capsicum annuum of Botany. See B. 
111. c. 62. 

** For some account of Castor, the botanist, see the end of this Book. 
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and sleiidur, like pepper in teste.” He d(‘scHb(?d it also ag 
being b(^neficiul to the gums and teeth, imparting sweetness 
to the breath, and dispelling flatulency. 

CHAP. 67.— OUIOAN^JM, ONITIS, OK PRASIOX : SIX REMEDIES. 

Origaniiin,*^ which, as we have already stated, rivals ennila in 
flavour, includes iiiaiiy varieties employed in medicine. Oiiitis,“ 
or prasion,*^ is the name given to one of these, which is not 
unlike liysRop in appearance : it is employed .more particu- 
larl}', wi til warm 'water, for gnawing pains at the stomach, and 
for indigestion. Taken in white wine it is good for the stings 
of spiders and scorpions ; and, applied with vinegar and oil, in 
wool, it is a cure for sprains and bruises. 

CHAP. 68. TRAGORIGANDM : NINE REMEDIES. 

Tragoriganum^® bears a strong resemblance to wild thyme. 
It is diuretic, disperses tumours, and taken in drink is extremely 
efficacious in cases of poisoning by mistletoe and stings by ser- 
lients. It is very good for acid eructations from the stomach, 
and for the thoracic organs. It is given also for a cough, with 
honey, as well as. for pleurisy and peripneumony. 

CHAP. 69. — TllllKE VAIUETIES OF HEKACLEOTIC ORIGANUM*. 

TIURTV REMEDIES. 

Hcraclium,*'^ again, comprehends three varieties; the first,*’ 

Or Wild Marjoram. See B. xix. c. 60. 

23 So called, Kicuiidcr says, from being sought wifh avidity by the ass, 
opog, U is the Origuiiuiii oiiitcs ot* laiiiiseus. 

2 * The Trasion, or “ green plant,” mentioned by Hippocrates and Theo- 

J hrastus, is not identical, Fee says, with the Origanum onitis, it being the 
larrubium Orcticum, or peregnnuin of modern botanists. To add to the 
confusion of these names, we find Tliiiy stating, in c. 69, that the name of 
“prasion” W'us given also ^)y the (Jreeks to his second species of Uera- 
- cliiira, and tliat of “ onitis” to the Ileraclium Ileraclooticum. 

2 * Or “ Goat’s origanum tlie Thymus tragorigaiium of Linnaeus. Dios- 
corides mentions two kinds of tragoriganum, one of which Las been sup* 
posed by Clusius to fie* the Thymus mastichina of Liiiiimus, and the other 
the Staehys glutinosa of Linnmus ; Zanoni being the first author who pro- 
mulgated \his opinion; from which Fd’^. however, dissents. 

2 ® Oi**IIcrach‘otic origanum : see c. 62 ' of this Book. Pliny here con- 
founds several distinct plants, and, as Fee ' observes, the whole account is 
-ill liopclc.ss confusion. 

27 Probably the Origanum Ilcraclcoticum of Linnaeus, mentioned in c. 02. 
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which is the darkest, has broader leaves than the others, and is 
of a glutinous nature ; the second,^® which has leaves of a more 
slender form, and not unlike sampsuchum*®* in appearance, is 
1)}’ some persons called ** prasion,** in preference ; the third*® 
is of an intermediate nature between the other two, but is 
less efficacious for medicinal purposes than either. But the 
best kind of all is that of Crete, for it has a particularly agree- 
able smell ; the next best being that of Smyrna, which has 
eeen a more powerful odour than the last. The Heracleotio 
origanum, however, known by the name of “ onitis,** is the 
one that is the most esteemed fo'r taking in drink. 

Origanum, in general, is employed for repelling serpents ; 
and it is given boiled to persons suffering from wounds. Taken 
in drink, it is diuretic ; and mixed with ropt tf panax, it is 
given for tlic cure of ruptures and convulsions.. In combina- 
tion with figs or liyssop, it is prescribed for dropsical patients 
in doses of one acetabulum, being reduced by boiling to one 
sixth. It is good also for the itch,®® prurigo, and leprosy, 
taken just before the bath. The juice of it is injected into the 
ears with milk ; it being a cure, also, for affections of the 
tonsils and the uvula, and for ulcers of the head. A decoction 
of it, taken with the ashes in wine, neutralizes poison by 
opium or gj^psum.®' Taken in doses of one acetabulum, it re- 
la.vcs the bowels. It is applied as a liniment for bruises and 
for tooth-ache ; and mixed with honey and nitre, it imparts 
whiteness to the teeth. It has the effect, also, of stopping 
bleeding at the nose. 

A decoction of this plant, with barley-meal, is employed for 
imposthumes of the parotid glands ; and, beaten up with nut- 
galls and lioney, it is used for roughness of the trachea : the 
leaves of it, with honey and salt, are good, too, for the spleep. 
boiled with vinegar and salt, and taken in small doses, it at- 

The Marrubium Creticum, or peregrinum, probably, a variety of 
liorebouiid. See c. 67. 

See B. xiii. c. 2, and B. xv. c. 7. , 

Tlic Origanum oni^'S of Liiiiiieus, probably. See c. 67. 

h ec says that a strong infusion of pepperwort has been used in France 
for the itch, with successful resu/Cs. 

Sulphate of lime, whichf as Fee remarks, thougn insoluble, does not 
act as a poison, but causes a derangement of the digestive functions. The 
wines of the Romans were extensively treated witli tliis sulwtance, and wo 
have seen in B. xviii. that it was used as an ingredient in their bread. 
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tenuatcs the phlegm, when very thick and black ; and beaten 
up with oil, it is injected into the nostrils for jaundice. When 
persons arc affected with lassitude, the body is well rubbed 
with it, care being taken not to touch the abdomen. Used with 
pitch, it is a cure fdr epinyctis, and, applied with a roasted 
fig, it brings boils to a head. Employed with oil and vinegar, 
and barley-meal, it is good for scrofulous swellings ; and ap- 
plied topically in a fig, it is a cure for pains in the sides. 
Ileaten up, and applied with vinegar, it is employed as a lini- 
ment for bloody fluxes of the generative organs, and it accele- 
rates the lochial discharge after child-birth, 

CHAP. 70. — DITTANDER : THREE REMEDIES. 

Dittander^* h generally considered to rank among the caustic 
plants. It is owing to this property that it clears the skin of the 
face, not, however, without excoriating it ; though, at the same 
time, the excoriations are easily healed by employing wax and 
rose oil. It is owing to this property, too, that it always re- 
moves, without difficulty, leprous sores and itch- scabs, as well 
as the scars left by ulcers. It is said, that in cases of tooth- 
ache, if this plant is attached to the arm on the suffering side, 
it will have the effect of drawing the pain to it. 

CHAP. 71. — o.rrn, or tjelanthion : twenty-three remedies. 

Gith®^ is by some Greek writers called mclanthion,” and 
by others “ melaspermon.”^® That is looked upon as the 
best which has the most pungent odour and is the darkest in 
appearance. It is employed as a remedy for wounds made by 
serpents and scorpions ; I find that for this purpose it is ap- 
plied topically with vinegar and honey, and that by burning 
it serpents are kept at a distance,'*® It is taken, also, in doses 
of one drachma for the bites of spiders. Beaten up, and smelt 
at in a piece of linen cloth, it is a cure for running at the nos- 
trils; and, applied as a liniment with vinegar and injected 
** Ihttanckr, or pcpprrwort ; the Lepidium latifoliuni of Linnaeus. 

** Or feimcl-llower: tl)e Nigclla saliva of Linnaeus. Fee suggests that 
its name, “ gith,” is from the ancient Egyptian.* 

3* “ lilaek llower.’^ 3* 'ijitack seed.” 

^ It is no longer *iscd in Taedicinc, hu\ it is esteemed as a seasoning in 
the East. All that Pliny states as to its hicdicinal properties, Fee con- 
siders to be erroneous. The actiou of' the seed is irritating, and reduced 
to powder, it causes sneezing. 
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into the nostrifs, it dispels head-a^he. With oil of iris it is 
good for defluxious and tumours of the eyes, and a decoc- 
tion of it with vinegar is a cure for tooth-ache. Beaten up 
and applied topically, or else chewed, it is used for ulcers 
of the mouth, and combined with viifeg&r, it is good for 
leprous sores and freckles on the skin. Taken in drink, with 
the addition of nitre, it is good for hardness of breathing, and, 
employed as a liniment, for indurations, tumours of long 
standing, and suppurations. Taken several days in succession, 
it augments the milk in women who arc nursing. 

The juice of this plant is collectecP in the same manner as 
lliat of henbane ; and, like it, if taken in too large doses, it 
acts as a poison, a surprising fact, seeing that the seed is held 
in esteem as a most agreeable seasoning for breed.'*® The seed 
flwuises the eyes also, acts as a diuretic, and promotes tlio mon- 
ht rual discharge ; and not only this, but I find it stated also, that 
if tliirty grains only are attached to the body, in a linen cloth, 
it will liave the effect of accelerating the aftcr-birtli. It is 
stated, also, that beaten up in urine, it is a cure for corns on 
the toot ; and that when burnt it kills gnats and Hies with the 
smell. 


CHAP. 72. — ANISE ; SIXTT-ONB REMEDIES. 

Anise,*® too, one of the comparatively small number of plants 
that have been commimded by rythagorus, is taken in wine, 
cither raw or boiled, for the stings of scorpions. Both green 
and dried, it is held in high repute, as an ingredient in all sea- 
j^oiiiugs and sauces, and we find it placed beneath thq under- 
crust of bread.** Put with bitter-almonds into tlic cloth 
strainers*® for filtering wine, it imparts an agreeable flavour to 
tile wdiio : it has the effect, also, of sweetening the breath, and 
removing all bad odours from the mouth, if chewed in the 
morning Avith sniyniiori*^ and a little Koney, the mouth being 
then rinsed with wine. 

This plant imparts a youthful look** to thp features ; and if 

^ See B. XXV. c. 17. See B. xix. c. 62 . 

*° The Pimpinella anisum of I ^n.'fius. 

** It is still \ised in some countries as a seasoning with which bread and 
pastry are powdered. * . See B. xiv. c. 28. 

Sec B. xix. cc. 48 and 62 : also B. xxvii. c. 97. 

** This and the next statement are utterly fabulous. 
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suspended to the pillow, so as to be smelt by*a person when 
asleep, it will prevent all disagreeable dreams. It has the 
effect of promoting the appetite, also — for this, too, has been 
made by luxury one of the objects of art, ever since labour has 
ceased to stimulate it.* It is for these various reasons that it 
has received the name of ** anicetum,”^* given to it by some. 

CHAP. 73. — where the best anise is found: various remedies 

DERIVED FROM THIS PLANT. 

The most cstcomc'd anise is that of Crete, and, next to it, 
that of Egypt. This plant is employed in seasonings to sup- 
jdy the place of lovage ; and tlm perfume of it, when burnt 
and inhahid, alleviates headache, Evenor prescribes an api)li- 
cation of the froc^^, pounded, for delluxions of the eyes; ami 
lollas employs it in a similar manner, in combination with 
saffron and wine, or else beaten up by itself and mixed with 
polenta, for violent defluxions and the extraction of such ob- 
jects as have got into the eyes : applied, too, as a liniment in 
water, it arrests cancer of the nose. Mixed with hyssop and 
oxymcl, and employed as a gargle, it is a euro for quinsy; 
and, in combination with rose oil, it is used as an injection for 
the ears, rarched anise purges off ])lilegm from the chest, and, 
if taken wdth honey, it is better still. 

Eor a cough, b(*at up fifty bitter almonds, shelled, in honey, 
with one acetabulum of anise. Another very easy remed}', 
too, is to mix three draclinue of anise with two of poppies and 
some honey, apiece the size of a bean being taken three times 
a-day. * Its main excellence, however, is as a carminative; 
hence it is that it is so good for flatulency of the stomach, 
griping pains of the intestines, and ccoliac affections. A de- 
coction of it, smelt at and drunk, arrests hiccup, aud a decoc- 
tion of the leaves removes indigestion. A decoction of it wdth 
parsley, if applied to Tlio nostrils, will arrest sneezing. Taken 
in drink, anise promotes sleep, disperses calculi of the bladder, 
aiTests vomiting and swelling of the viscera, and acts as an 
excellent pectoral for affections of the chest, and of the dia- 

« “ Uncpnquevablc/ from the Gi%Qka, “not,” and vticau, “to con- 
quer.” Fee thinks 'that the word is a diinimitive of “anisiim.” which, 
according to some persons, is a derivative from “ anysun,'* the Arabic namtJ 
of the planl. ' Dioscorid^ gives the name “aiiicetuni” to dill, and not to 
anise. ^ 
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jihragm, where»the body is tightly laced. It is beneficial, also, 
to pour a decoction of it, in oil, upon tho head for head-ache. 

It is generally thought that there is nothing in existence 
more beneficial to the abdomen and intestines than anise ; for 
which reason it is given, parched, for dys*;iitieiy and tenesmus. 
►Sonic persons add opium to these ingredients, and prescribe 
three pills a-day, the Size of a bean, ^vith one cyathus of wine. 
Dicuches has employed the juice of this plant for lumbago, 
and prescribes tlie seed of it, pounded with mint, for dropsy 
and cocliac afiectioiis : Evenor recommends the root, also, for 
alfccLioiis of the kidneys. Dalion, the Iierbalist, employed it, 
with parsley, as a cataplasm for women in labour, as also for 
pains of the uterus; and, for women in labour, he pre- 
scribes a decoction of anise and dill to be taken Jn drink. It 
is used as a liniment also in cases of phrenitisj or else applied 
liesh gathered and mixed Avith polenta; in which form it is 
iisedjilso for infants attacked Avith epilepsy^® or convulsions. 
Pythagoras, indeed, assures us that persons, so long as they 
iiuld tins plant in the hand, Avill never bo attacked Avith epi- 
h'psy, for Avhich reason, as much of it us possible should be 
planted near the house ; he says, too, that Avornen who inhale 
till! odour of it have a more easy delivery, it being liis advice 
also, that, immediately after they are delivered, it should be 
given them to drink, with a sprinkling of polenta. 

Sosiiuenes employed this plant, in combination Avith vinegar, 
I'ur all kinds of indurations, and for lassitude he prescribes a 
decoction of it in oil, with the addition of nitre. The same 
writer pledges his Avord to all Avayfarers, that, if they take 
aniseed in tlieir drink, they Avill be comparatively exempt 
Irom fatigue^^ on their journey, lleraclides prescribes a pinch 
ef aniseed Avith three fingers, for inflations of tho stomach, to 
k* taken Avith two oboli of castoreum in honied wine ; and he 
rtcominends a similar preparation for infi:*tious of tho abdomen 
luid intestines. In cases of orthopncca, he recommends a pinch 
of aniseed Avith three fingers, and the same quantity of hen- 
l>aiie, to be.mixed in assos’-milk. It is the acKice of many to 
tbose Avho are liable to vomit,^® to take, at dinner, one aee- 

“ A mere fable, as Fee remarks. ^ 

A fiction, Avithuut any foundation in truth. 

See B. viii. c. 47, and B. xxxii. cc. 13, 23, 24, and 28. . 

^ Fee evidently mistakes tho meaning of this passage, and censure. 
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tabulum of aniseed and ten laurel-leaves, the whole to be 
beaten up and drunk in water. 

Anise, chewed and applied warm, or else taken with casb)- 
reum in oyymel,. alla)’a suffocations of the uterus. It al?o 
dispels vertigo after child-birth, taken with a pinch of cucum- 
ber seed in three fingers and the same quantity of linseed, in 
three cyathi of wliite wine. Tlepolcmus has employed a pinch 
ofttiiisced and fennel in three fingers, mixed with vinegar 
and one cyathus of honey, for the cure of quartan fever. Ap- 
I)lied topically with bitter almonds, aniseed is bonelicial for 
maladies of the joints. There are some persons who look upon 
it as, by nature, an antidote to the venom of the asp. It is a 
diuretic, assuages thirst, and acts as an aphrodisiac. Taken in 
wine, itprontotes a gentle i)cr8piration, and it has the properly 
of protecting cloth from the ravages of motjis. The more 
recently it has been gathered, and the darker its colour, the 
greater arc its virtues : still, however, it is injurious to the 
stomach, except when suffering from flatulency. 

CHAP. 74 . ( 18 .) — dill: nink remedtks. 

Dill*® acts also as a carminative, allays gripings of the sto- 
mach, and arrests looseness of the bowels. The roots of this 
plant arc applied topically in water, or else in wine, for do* 
fluxions of the eyes. The seed of it, if smelt at while boil- 
ing, will arrest hiccup ; and, taken in water, it dispels indi- 
gestion. The ashes of it arc a remedy for swellings of the 
uvula ; but the plant itself w’eakens the eyesight and the go- 
neratjve powers. 

CHAP 75 . — SACOPENIU^r, OR SAGAPENON ’. TIITRTEEN REMEUiES. 

The sucopenium which grows in Italy is totally different 
from that which conies from beyond sea. This last, in fact, 
is similar to gum unMnouiac, and is known as sagapenon.”*' 
Pliny for speaking of anise as an emetic. On the contrary, lie hero pre- 
scribes it to counteract vomiting, and he has previously stated, in this 
Cliaptnr, that it arrests vomiting. 

The Ancthum gravcolens of Linneeiis : originally a native of the h«t 
climatc.s. Its properties arc very similar to those of anise. 

Or Sagapciium. This is a felii^^um-rcsin, imported from Persia aiul 
Alexandria, and supposed, though without sufficient proof. Fee says, to l>i: 
the produce of the Ferula Pcrsica. It is occasionally used in medicine as a 
stimulating expectorant. In odour it somewhat resembles assafoeiida, 
only it is much weaker. Oulcn speaks of it as the produce of a Ferula. 
It acts also os a purgative and a vermifuge. 
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“Sacopeniurf is good for pains of the sides and chiBst, for 
convulsions, coughs of long standing,* expectorations, and 
swellings of the thoracic organs : it is a cure also for vertigo, 
palsj", opisthotony, affections of the spleen and loins, and for 
shivering fits. For suffocations of the litcrus, this plant is 
given in vinegar to smell at ; in addition to which, it is some- 
times administered in drink, or employed as a friction with 
oil. It is a good antidote, also, for medicaments of a noxious 
nature. 

CHAP. 76. — THE WJIITE POPPY: THREE REMEDIES. THE 
BLACK poppy: EIGHT REMEDIES. REMARKS ON SLEEP. 
OPIUM. REMARKS IN DISFAVOUR OP THE POTIONS 
KNOWN AS ** ANODYNES, FEBRIFUGES, 1HQR8TIVES, AND 
CCELIACS.” IN WHAT WAY THE JUICES OP THESE PLANTS 
ARE TO BE COLLECTED. 

We have already®^ stated that there arc three varieties of 
the cultivated poppy, and, on the same occasion, wo promised 
to describe the wild kinds. With reference to the cultivated 
varieties, the calyx®^ of the white“ poppy is pounded, and is 
taken in wine as a soporific ; the seed of it is a cure, also, for 
elephantiasis. TJic black®* poppy acts as a soporific, by the 
juice which exudes from incisions**^ made in the stalk — at the 
time when the plant is beginning to flower, IMagoras says; 
but when the blossom has gone off, according to lollas. This 
is done at the third^ hour, in a clear, still, day, or, in other 
words, w^hen the dew has thoroughly dried upon the pojipy. It 
is recormnended to make the incision just beneath tlw head 

“ See B. xii. c. 56, and B. xix, c. 52. Some writers have supposed, 
hut apparently without any sulliriont authority, thatUnsis the Ferula com- 
munis of Liiitiajus. Fee is of opinion that one of the Unibellifera is meant. 
In 15. xix. c. 53. 

** It is probable. Fee says, that Pliny does noif intend hero to speak of 
tlic calj^x as understood by modern botanists, but the corolla of the plant. 
The calyx disappears immediately after the plant has blossomed ; and is 
never employed by medical men at the present day, wha confine themselves 
h) tlie heads or capsules. 

“ The variety Album of the Papavor somniferum. Sec B. xix. c. 53. 
The variety A. nigrum of tlie Ptfpavcr somniferum of Decandolle. 

Tlie incisions are made in tl^e capsules, and towards the upper part 
of the peduncle. The account given by Pliny, Fee remarks, ditfers but 
httle from that by Emmpfer, in the early part of lust century. 

Niue ill the morning. 

T 2 
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and calyx of the plaint ; this being the only kilid, in fact, into 
the head of which the incision is made. This juice, 'like that 
of any oilier plant, is n'ceived in wool or else, if it is in 
very minute (pian,tities, it is scraped off with the thumb nail 
just as it is from the* lettneo, and so again on the following 
day, with the portion that has since dried thi're. If obtained 
from the poppy in sufficiently large quantities, this juico 
tliickens, after which it is kneaded out into lozenges, and dried 
in the shadi'. This juice is possessed not only of certain sopo- 
rifi(^ (|ualities, but, if takim in too large quantities, is productive 
of sleep unto death (weii : the name given to it is “ opium.”'" 
It was in this way, we loam, that the father of P. Licinius 
Caocina, a man of Priclorian rank, put an end to his life at 
Haviliim®* in*' S{)ain, an incurable malady liaving rendered 
existence quite intolerable to him. Many otluT persons, too, 
have ended their lives in a similar way. It is for tliis reason 
that opium has been so strongly exclaimed against by Dia- 
goras and Prasistratus ; for they have altogether condemned 
it as a deadly poison, forbidding it to be used for infusions 
even, as beiiig injurious to the sight. Andreas says, in addi- 
tion to this, that the only reason why it does not cause instan- 
taneous blindness, is the fact that they adulterate it at Alex- 
andria. In later times, however, the use of it has not been 
disapprovt'd of — witness the celebrated preparation known as 
diacodion.”®' Lozenges arc also made of ground poppy- 
seed, which are taken in milk as a soporific.®^ The seed is 
miifdoycd, too, with rose-oil for head-ache ; and, in combination 
witUcthat oil, is injected into the cars for ear-ache. Mixed 
with woman’s milk, this seed is used as a liniment for 
gout : the leaves, too, are employed in a similar manner. 
Taken in vinegar, the seed is prescribed as a cure for erysipelas 
and wounds. ^ 

h'or my own part, however, I do not approve of opium 

*•’ Tin's plan, Fee thinks, 'would not be attended with advantage. 

A nanie, proimbly, of Eastern origin, and now universally employed. 

“ lJill)ili.s” lias bi'eii suggested. 

Syrop of white po]>])ies was, till recently, knowTi as sirop of diacb- 
diuni. Opium is now imivcrsully regarded us one of the most important 
ingredients of the Materia Medica. ^ 

Poppy-seed, in r(;ality, is not possessed of any soporific qualities what- 
ever. This discovery, however, was only made in the latter part of the 
last century, by the French chemist, Hosier. 
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entering into the composition of eye-salves,®^ and still loss of 
the preparations from it known as febrifuges,®® digestives, and 
cadi lies: the black poppy, however, is very generally pre- 
Fcribed, in wine, for cceliac affections. All the cultivated®® 
poppies arc larger than the others, and tfte lorm of the head’ 
is round. In the wild poppy the head is elongated and small, 
but it is possessed of more active®^ properties than the others in 
every respect. This head is often boiled, and the decoction ot 
it taken to promote sleep, the face being fomented also with 
tlio water. The best poppies are grown in dry localities, and 
where it seldom rains. 

AVhen the heads and leaves of the poppy are boiled together, 
the name given to the decoction iS “ meconium it is much 
less powerful, howevi'r, in its effects than opiipn.* 

The principal test®® of tlie purity of opium is the smell, 
W’hich, when genuine, is so penetrating as to be quite insup- 
j>ortiiblc. The next best test is that obtained by lighting it at 
ii lamp ; upon which it ought to burn with a clear, brilliant 
fame, and to give out a strong odour w'ben extinguished ; a 
thing that never liappens when opium has been drugged, for, 
in such case, it lights with the great(‘st difiiculty, and the 
flame repeatedly goes out. There is another way of testing 
its genuineness, by water ; for, if it is pure, it will float like a 
thin cloud upon the surface, but, if adulterated, it will unite in 
the form of blisters on the water. But the most surprising 
thing of all is the fact, that the sun’s heat in summer furnishes 
a test ; for, if tlie drug is pure, it will sweat and gradually 
melt, till it has all the appearance of the juice when fresh 
gathered. 

^Incsides is of opinion that the best w^ay of preserving 
opium is to mix henbane seed with it ; others, again, recom- 
mend that it should be kept with beans. 

®‘ “ Collyriis." 

“Lexipyretos,” “pcpticas," and “coDliacas” — Greek appellations. 

®® The type of the cultivated poppy is the Papavpr somniferum of 
binnaens. 

®" This, Fee says, is a matter of doubt. 

^ From firiKbiv, a “poppy.” T<^mefort has described this kind of 
opium obtained by decoction ; it ^ held in little esteem. 

®® Fee remarks, that this account of the tests of opium is correct in the 
extreme. 
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CEAP. 77 . ( 19 .) — TIJE POPPY CALLED KIKEAS : TWO EEMEDIES. 

Tho poppy which wc have^® spoken of under the names of 
“ rhoBas” and the erratic” poppy, forms an intermediate va- 
riety between the ^cultivated and tho wild poppy ; for it grows 
in the fields, it is true, but it is self-set nevertheless. Some 
persons eat’^ it, calyx and all, immediately afte^ it is gathered. 
This plant is an extremely powerful purgative : five heads of 
it, boiled in three semi-sextarii of wine, and taken in drink, 
have the effect of producing sleep. 

CHAP. 78 . — THE wild poppy called ceiutitis, glaucium, or 

PAKALIUM \ SIX EEMEDIES. 

There is oije variety of wild poppy known as ** ceratitis.”'- 
It is of a black bolour, a cubit in height, and has a thick root 
covered with bark, with a head resembling a small bud, bent 
and pointed at the end like a horn. The leaves of this plant 
are smaller and thinner than those of tho other wild poppies, 
and tho seed, which is very diminutive, is ripe 'at harvest. 
Taken with honied wine, in doses of half an acetabulum, the 
seed acts as a purgative. The loaves, beaten up in oil, are a 
cure for the whito’^ specks which form on tho eyes of beasts 
of burden. The root, boiled down to one half, in doses of one 
acetabulum to two sextarii of water, is prescribed for maladies 
of tho loins and liver, and tho leaves, employed with honey, 
arc a cure for carbuncles. 

Some persons give this kind of poppy the name of “ glau- 
cion,” and others of “ paralium,”’* for it grows, in fact, in 
spots exposed to exhalations from the sea, or else in soils of a 
nitrous nature. 

chap. 79 . — THE WILD POPPY CALLED HERACLIUM, OR APHEON : 

FOW’ REMEDIES. DIACODION. 

There is another kind” of wild poppy, known as ''heraclion” 

” In B. xix. c. §3. The Papaver rheeas of Linnaeus : the field poppy, 
corn poppy, or corn rose. 

Theophrastus says that it has just the taste of wild endive. Fee re- 
marks that tho peasants of Treves cat(,thc leaves of this poppy while young. 

The Glaucium Comiculatum of Persoon ; tho horned poppy, or glau- 
cium. This, Fee remarks, is not a poppy in reality, but a species of the 
genus Ohelidonium. Tho juice is an irritating poison, and the seed is said 
0 act as an emetic. ” “ Arjgema.” “ By the sea-shore.” 

Not a poppy, but the Euphorbia esola of LinnsBUS, a spurge. The 
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l,y some person^, and as “ aphron ’* by others. The leaves of 
it, when seen from a distance, have all thfe appearance of spar- 
rows C* the root lies on the surface of the ground, and the seed 
hiis exactly the colour of foara.*^’ This plant is used for the 
purpose of bleaching linen cloths in suAimer. It is bruised 
in a mortar for epilepsy, being given in white wine, in doses 
of one acetabulum, and acting us an emetic. 

This plant is extremely useful, also, for the composition of 
tho medicament known as “ diacodiou,**” and arteriace.’* 
This preparation is made w'ith one hundred and twenty heads" 
of this or any other kind of wild poppy, steeped for two days 
in three soxtarii of rain water, after which they are boiled in 
it. You must then dry the heads ; which done, boil them 
down with honey to one half, at a slow heat. ^ More recently, 
tlw re have been added to the mixture, six drachm® of saffron, 
hypocistliis,®^ frankincense, and gum acacia, with one sextarius 
of raisin wine of Crete. All this, however, is only so much 
ostentation; for tho virtue of this simple and ancient prepara- 
tion depends solely upon tlui poppy and the honey. 

criAr. 80. — the poppy called titiiymaia)n, ok parauon : thko 

KEMEDIES. 

There is a third kind, again, called ‘Hithyraalon some 

milky juice found in tlui stalk and leaves have caused it to be classed 
amoii" tlic poppies, as other varieties of Euphorbiacese jjppcar to have 
been, among the wild lettiieus. 

Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ix. c. 31, compares this plant with the 
8truthiuni-— (see B. xix. e. 18). Pliny, or his scribes, have supposed him 
t ) be speaking of the arpovOog, or “ sparrow” — hence the present mistake. 
The Struthium itself has received that name from the resemblance which 
its tlower bears to a bird with the wings expanded. 

Hence its name, “aphron.” 

See B. xix. c. 4. Pliny has here mistaken a passage of Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. H. ix. c. 31 ; where he attributes tbis^iuality to the Struthium, 
and not the Heruclium. 

^ See c. 76 of this Book. It is difficult to conjecture how one of the 
Kuphorbiacem, a powerful drastic, could euter into the composition of a 
soothing preparation, such as the diacodion is said to hifrc been. 

“ Capitibus.” As Fee remarks, the capsules of Euphorbia bear no 
foseinblance whatever to the heads o^the poppy. Dioscorides, B. iv. c. 67, 
similarly confounds these two plants. 

See B. xxvi. c. 31. * 

See B. xxvi. c. 41. Probably the Euphorbia paralias of Linnmiis, or 

euphorbia. Its medicinal properties are similar to those of the Eu- 
phorbia esula above mentioned. 
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persons give it the name of “mccon,” others of paralion.” 
It lias a white leaf, resembling that of ilax, and a lioad the size 
of a bean. It is gathered when the vine is in blossom, and 
dried in the shade.^^ The seed, taken in drink, purges the 
bowels, the dose being half an acetabnlimi, in honied wine. 
The head of every species of poppy, whether green or dry, used 
as a fomentation, assuages defluxions®’ of the eyes. Opium, if 
taken in pure wine immediately after the sting of a scorpion, 
prevents any dangcjrous r(*sults. Some persons, however, at- 
tribute tliis virtue to the black poppy only, the head or leaves 
being beaten up for the purpose. 

CEAP, 81 . ( 20 .) — POacrLTACA OR PURSLATN, OTTIRRWISK CALLED 
rKPLIS : TWKNTV-FIVE RKMKDIES. 

I 

There is a wild purslain,®* too, called ^‘pcplis,” not much 
superior in its virtues to the cultivated kind, of which such 
remarkable properties are mentioned. It neutralizes the effects, 
it is said, of poisoiKul arrows, and the venom of the serpents 
known as lucmorrhois and prester ;®® taken with the food and 
applied to the wound, it extracts the poison. 'Ihe juice, too, 
tfuy siiy, taken in raisin wine, is an antidote for henbane. 
Wlien the plant itself cannot be procured, the seed of it is 
found to be eqindly efficacious. It is a corrective, also, of im- 
purities in water ; and beaten up in wine and applied topically, 
it is a cure for heiid-achc and ulcers of the head. Chewed in 
combination with lioney, it is curative of other kinds of sores. 
It is similarl}" ajiplii^d to the region of the brain in infants, and 
in cases of umbilical hernia; as also for defluxions of the eyes, 
in persons of all ages, being applic<l to the fonhead and tem- 
ples with polenta. If employed as a liniment for the eyes, 
milk and honey arc added, and when used for proptosis of 

*3 The fructiferous hcMds of the EuphorbiacocT, thus employed, would, 
as Feo remarks, be prodimtive of most disastrous results. 

The Euphorbia peplis of Linniciis. 

See B. xiii. c. 40. By Dioscorides, B. iv, c. 165, all these virtues are 
attributed exclusively to the cultivated purslain. Indeed, there is no ana- 
logy between tlio properties of the two plants ; though neither of them 
is possessed of the wonderful virtues as antidotes here mentioned, and they 
would only increjise the sutforings of Itetlimatic patients. 

■ 86 to this serpent, see Lucan’s Phamalia, B. ix. 1. 722, et seq. 

87 A kind of spreading tumour, which, according to Scribonius Largus, 
would appear as if about to force the eye out of the socket. Fee remarks, 
that this malady is no longer known. 
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tlio eyes, the Iciivcs are beaten np with beau-shells. In aom- 
biiiution with polenta, salt, and vinegar, it is employed as a 
fomentation for blisters. 

Chewed raw, purslain reduces ulcerations^of * the mouth and 
gum-boils, and cures tooth-acho ; a decoction of it is good, too, 
for ulcers of the tonsils. Borne persons have added a little 
myrrh to it, Avhen so employed. Chewed, it strengthens such 
teotli as may happen to be loose, dispels crudities, imparts ad- 
ditional strengtli to the voice, and allays thirst. Used with nut- 
g:ills, linseed, and lioney, in equal proportions, it assuages pains 
in the neck ; and, combined with honey or Cimolian chalk, it is 
good for diseases of the mamillae. The seed of it, taken with 
honey, is beneficial for asthma. Eaten in salads,'’® this plant 
is very strengthening to the stomach. In huyirAig fevers, ap- 
plications of it are made with polenta ; in addition to which, 
if chewed, it will cool and refresh the intestines. It arrests 
vomiting, also, and for dysentery and abscesses, it is eaten with 
vine gar, or else taken with cummin in drink : boiled, it is good 
for tenesmus. Taken cither in the food or drink, it is good for 
epilepsy ; and, tid^cn in doses of one acetabulum in boiled 
wine,®® it promotes the menstrual discharge. Employed, also, 
as a liniment with salt, it is used as a remedy for fits of hot 
gout and erysipelas. 

The juice of this plant, taken in drink, strengthens the kid- 
neys and bladder, and expels intestinal worms. In conjunc- 
liun with oil, it is applied, with polenta, to assuage the pain, 
of wounds, and it softens indurations of the sinews. Metro- 
dorus, Avho wrote an Ahridgnumt of Botany,®^ says that it should 
be given after ddivory, to accelerate the lochial discharge. It 
is also an antaplirodisiac, and prevents the recurrence of las- 
civious dreams. One of the principal personages of Spain 
whoso son has been Prmtor, is in the habit of carrying the root 
of it, to my knowledge, suspended by a*strmg from his neck, 
except when he is taking the bath, for an incurable affection 
of tile uvula ; a precaution by which he has been spared all 
incouvenienco. 

I have found it stated, too. in some authors, that if the head 
is rubbed with a liniment of this plant, there will be no de* 

See B. XXXV. c. 57. “ Acetariis." 

“ Sapa.” Grape-Juice, boiled down to one third. 

'ETTirOfltjv ‘pl^OTOVfliplOV. 
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fluxions perceptible the whole year through. ‘It is generally 
thought, however, thfit pursluin weakens the sight. 

CUAP. 82.— CORTANDEK : TWENTY-ONE REMEDIES. 

There is no will! eoriander to be found ; the best, it is 
gcn(‘rally agret d, is that of Egypt. Taken in drink and ap- 
plied to the wound, it is a remedy for the sting®’’ of one kind 
of serpent, known as the amphisbaena :®^ pounded, it is healing 
also for other wounds, as well as for epinyctis and blisters. 
Employed in the same state with lioney or raisins, it disperses 
all tumours and gatherings, and, beaten up in vinegai’, it re- 
moves abscesses of an inflammatory nature. Some persons 
recommend three grains of it to be taken for tertian fevers, just 
before the lit cymes on, or else in larger quantities, to be bruised 
and applied to fhe forehead. There are others, again, who 
think that it is attended with excellent results, to put coriander 
under the pillow before sunrise. 

While green, it is possessed of very cooling and refreshing 
properties. Combineci with honey or raisins, it is an excellent 
remedy for spreading ulcers, as also for diseases of the testes, 
burns, carbuncles, and maladies of the ears. Applied with 
woman's milk, it is good for defluxiona of the eyes; and for 
fluxes of the belly aiicl intestines, the seed is taken with water 
’ ill drink j it is also taken in drink for cholera, with ru(\ 
Coriander seed, used as a potion with pomegranate juice and 
oil, expels worms in the intestines. 

Xenocrates states a very marvellous fact, if true ; ho says, 
that if a w^omaii takes one grain of this seed, the menstrual 
discharjfo will be retarded one day, if two grains, two days, 
and so on, according to the number of grains taken. Marcus 
I Varro is of opinion, that if coriander is liglitly pounded, and 
sprinkled over it with cummin and vinegar, jill kinds of meat 
may bo kept in summer without spoiling. 

CHAP. 83. — orage; pourtekn remedies. 

Orage,®* again, ‘is found both wild and cultivated. Pytha- 
Tho Coriandrum sntivum of Linnccus. At the present day, 'wild cori- 
ander is commonly found in Italy, on vpcultivated soils. It may have been 
naturalized, however, 1 ec thinks, since the time of Pliny. 

Nicander says also, that it is a cure 'for the stings of serpents and 
scorpions, but there is no truth in the assertion. 9i gee B. viii. c. 35. 

93 The Atriplex hortensis of Liunseus. F^c thinks that the wild atri- 
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goras has accul^cd this plant of producing dropsy, jaundice, and 
paleness of the complexion, and he sayli that it is extremely 
difficult of digestion. He asserts, also, to its disparagement, 
that every thing that grows near it in the garden is sure to 
be drooping and languid. Diodes and» Dihnysius have added 
a statement, that it gives birth to numerous diseases, and that it 
should never be boiled without changing the water repeatedly ; 
they say, too, that it is prejudicial to the stomach, and that 
it is productive of freckles and pimples on the skin. 

I am at a loss to imagine why Solo of Smyrna has stated that 
this plant is cultivated in Italy with the greatest difficulty. 
Hippocrates prescribes it witli beet, as a pessary for affec- 
tions of the uterus ; and Lycus of Neapolis recommends it to 
be taken in drink, in cases of poisoning by cajitharides. Ho 
is of opinion, also, that either raw or boiled, *it may be advan- 
tageously employed as a liniment for inflammatory swellings, 
incipient boils, and all kinds of indurations ; and that, mixed 
with oxymel and nitre, it is good for erysipelas and gout. This 
plant, it is said, will bring away mai-formed nails, without 
producing sores. There arc some persons who give orage-sced 
with honey for jaundice, and rub the throat and tonsils witli 
it, nitre being added as well. They employ it, also, to purge 
the bowels, and use the seed, boiled, as an emetic,®’^ either taken 
by itself, or in conjunction with mallows or lentils. 

Wild orage is used for dyeing the hair, as well as the other 
purposes above enumerated. 

CHAP. 84. (21.) — THE MALLOW CALLKD MALOPE : THIRTEEN REME- 
DIES. THE MALTX)W CALLED AIALACTIE I ONE KKMEDt. THE 
MALLOW CALLED ALTHAEA, OR PLISTOLOCUIA: riFIY-NlNE REME- 
DIES. 

Both kinds of mallows,®® on the otljpr hand, the cultivated 
and the wild, arc held in very general esteem. These kinds 
are subdivided, each of them, into two varieties, according to 

• plex of Pliny is some kind of Chenopodium, which it is now impossible to 
ulentify. Orage is more of an aliment than a medicament. Applied ex- 
ternally, it is soothing and emolliewt. 

Be Morb. Mulier. B. ii. c. 57. 

It would not have this effect. The statements here given relative to 
tlie virtues of orage are, in general, considered to be correct. 

®® See B. xix. c. 22. 
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the size of the leaf. The cultivated mallow with largo leaves 
is known to the Greeks by the name of malope,” the other 
being called maiachc,”^ — from the circumstance, it is gene- 
rally thought, that it relaxes * the bowels. The wild ® mallow, 
again, with largo loates and white roots, is called althjea,” 
and by some persons, on account of its salutary properties, 
‘‘plistolochia.*’* Every soil in which mallows are sown, is 
rendered all the richer thereby. This plant is po^essed of re- 
markable virtues,® as a cure for all kinds of stings,® those of 
scorpions, wasps, and similar insects, as well as the bite of the 
shrew-mouse, more particularly ; nay, what is even more than 
this, if a person has been rubbed with oil in which any one of 
the mallows has been beaten up, or even if he carries them on 
his person, ho WiH never be stung. A leaf of mallow put upon 
a scorpion, will strike it with torpor. 

The mallow is an antidote, also, against the poisonous cfTccts 
of white lead ; and a})plicd raw with saltpetre, it extracts 
all kinds of pointed bodies from the flesh. A decoction of it 
with the root, taken in drink, neutralizes the poison of the 
sea-hare,® provided, as sonie say, it is brought oft* the stomach 
by vomiting. • 

Other marvels are rilso related in connection with the mallow, 
but the most surprising thing of all is, that if a person takes 
half a cyathus of the juice of any one of them daily, ho will be 

The M.'ilva silvcsf.ris of Linnaeus, or wild mallow. 

^ The Malva rotundifolia of Linnaeus, or round-leaved mallow. 

* From fta\a(T(ro3^ to “soften,” or “relax.” 

® These wild varieties arc the same in every respect as the cultivated 
kinds; their essential cliavactcristics not being changed by cultivation. 
Sec further as to the Althaea or marsh mallow, at the latter end of this 
Chapter. 

* The meaning of this name appears to he unknown. “ Pistolochia” is 
a not nnconiinoii reading. 

® Mallows were coimiioifty used as a vegetable by the ancients ; and arc 
so in China and the south of France, at the present day. The mucila- 
ginous principle Avhich they contain renders them emollient and pectoral ; 
they arc also slightlyflaxntivc. 

* The only benefit resulting from the application of mallows would be * 

the reduction of tiie inflammation ; the plant having no efficacy whatever 
in,neutraKzing the venom. ® 

Sub-carbonate of lead. The mallow v«ouId have little or no cflcct in 
such a case. 

^ Sec B. ix. c. 72, and B. xxxii. c. 3. 
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exempt froTL ali diseases.® Left to putrefy in wine, mallows are 
ivmedial for running sores of the head, and, mixed with honey, 
for lichens and ulcerations of the mouth ; a decoction of the root, 
too, is a remedy for dandriff of the head and looseness of the 
teeth. With the root of the mallow whjehthas a single stem,'^ 
it is a good plan to prick the parts about a tooth when it aches, 
until the pain has ceased. With the addition of human saliva, 
tlie mallow cleanses scrofulous sores, imposthumes of the parotid 
glands, and inflammator}' tumours, without producing a wound. 
The seed of it, taken in red wine, disperses phlegm and relieves 
nausea ; and the root, attached to tlie person with black wool, 
is a remedy for affections of the mamillae. Boiled in milk, and 
t;iken as a pottage, it cures a cough within five days. 

Soxtius Niger saj's that mallows are prejudicial to the sto- 
nuich, and Ol3'rapia8, the Theban authoress,* asserts that, em- 
|)loyed with goose-grease, they are productive of abortion. 
Some persons are of opinion, that a good handful of the leaves, 
tijkcn in oil and wine, promotes the menstrual discharge. At 
nil events, it is a wtdl-known fact, that if tlie hiavos are strewed 
beneath a woman in Libour, the delivery will be accelerated ; 
but they must bo taken away immediately after the birth, or 
prolapsus of the uterus will bo the consequence. Mallow-juice, 
also, is given to women in labour, a decoction of it being taken 
fasting in wine, in doses of one hemina. 

Mallow seed is attached to the arms of patients suffering 
from spermatorrhoea ; and, so naturally adapted is this plant 
for the promotion of lustfulness, that the seed of the kind with 
9 single stem, sprinkled upon the genitals, will increase the 
sexual desire iu males to an infinite degree, acconding to 
Xenocrates ; who says, too, that if three roots are attached to 
the person, in the vicinity of those parts, they will be produc- 
tive of a similar result. The same writer informs us also, that 
injections of mallows aro'good for tenesmus and dysenter^^, and 
for maladies of the rectum even, if used as a fomentation 
only. The juice is given warm to patients afflicted with melan- 

. ® The same was said in the middle ages, of the \flrtucs of sage, and in 

more recent times of the Panax quinquet’olium, the Ginseng of the Chinese. 

Q. Sarenus Sammonicus speaks of the accumulation of dandriff in the 
liuir to such a degree as to form a noxious malady. He also mentions the 
present remedy for it. * 

Some commentators have supposed this to be the Alcoa rosa of Lic- 
iKcus ; but Pee considers this opinion to be quite unfounded. 
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choly, in doses of throe cyathi, and to insane persons^® in doses 
of four. One hcminaf of the decoction is prescribed, also, for 
epilepsy.^® A warm decoction of the juice is employed, too, as 
a fomentation for calculus, flatulency, gripings of the stomach, 
and opisthotony. •The leavers are boiled, and applied witli oil, 
as a poultice for erysi])clas and burns, and raw, with bread, to 
arrest inflammation in wounds. A decoction of mallows is 
beneficial for affections of the sinews and bladder, and for 
gnawing pains of the intestines ; taken, too, as an aliment, or 
an injection, they are relaxing to the uterus, -and the decoction, 
taken with oil, facilitates the passage of the urine.“ 

The root of the althma is even more efficacious for all the 
purposes above enumerated, and for convulsions and ruptures 
more particul(p;‘ly. Boiled in w’atcr, it arrests looseness of the 
bowels ; and takdn in white wine, it is a eure for scrofulous 
sores, imposthumes of the parotid glands, and inflammations of 
the mamillao. A decoction of the loaves in wine, applied as a 
lininioui, disponsc's inflammatory tumours ,• and the leaves, first 
dried, and then boiled in milk, are a speedy cure for a cough, 
however inveterate. Hippocrates prescribes a decoction of the 
root to be drunk by persons wounded or tliirsty from loss of 
blood, and the plant itself as an application to wounds, wdili 
honey and .resin. He also recommends it to be employed in a 
similar manner for contusions, sprains, and tumours of the 
muscles, sinews, and joints, and prescribes it to be taken in 
wine for asthma and dj’sentery. It is a singular thing, that 
water in which this root has b(;en put, thickens when exposed 
in the open air, and congeals'® like ice. The more recently, 
however, it has been taken up, the greater are the virtues of 
the root.'^ 

It would bfi of no use whatovor in such casos. Fee says. 

Witliout any good ivsults. Fee sayH. 

14 u Fornioatus suaves Wo can only make a vague guess at the 

Tuoaning ; as llie passage is, most probably, corrupt. 

The Althica oiticinalis of lunnmus, or marsh-mallow. The medicinal 
properties are similar to those of the other varieties of the mallow. 

It is the fact, that water, in which mallows arc steeped, owing to the ^ 
mucilage of the root, assiiim s the appearance of milk. 

Fee says that tliis milky appearan^'c of the w'ater docs nob depend on 
the freshness of the root ; as it is only the aqueous particles that are dried 
up, the mucilage preserving its chemical ffi-oportics in their original in- 
tegrity. 
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CHAP. 85.— WILD LAPATHUM OR OXALIQ, OTHERWISE CALLED 
LAPATIIDM CANTHEUINUM, or RUMKX : ONE REMEDY. HYDRO- 
LAPATHUM : TWO KKMKDIKS. niPPOLAPATUUM ; SIX REMEDIES. 
OXYLAPATIIUM ! FOUR REMEDIES. 

LapJithum, too, lias pretty Dearly the same properties. 
There is a wild'® variety, known to some as “ oxalis,*’ 
very similar in taste to the cultivated kind, with pointed 
leaves, a colour like that of Avhite beet, and an extremely 
diminutive root : our people call it rmnex,”'® while others, 
again, give it the name of ** lapalhum canlherinum.** *®Mixod 
with axle-grcaso, this plant is very efficacious for scrofu- 
lous sores. Th(‘ro is another kind, again, hardly forming 
a distinct varict}^, known as ** oxylajiathon,”-' which resembles 
llic cultivated kind even more than the last, though the 
leaves are more pointed and redder: it grows only in marshy 
spots. Some authors are found who speak of a liydrolu- 
pathon,’’*'* wliich grows in the watijr, they say. There is also 
another variety, known as hippolapathon,*’^ larger than the 
cultivated kind, whiter, and more compact. 

Tlie wild varieties of the lapathum are a cure for the 
stings of scorpions, and protect those who carry tho plant on 
fh(?ir person from being stung. A decoction of the root in 
vinegar, employed as a gargle, is beneficial to the*® teeth,. and 
if drunk, is a cure for jaundice. The seed is curative of the 
iimst obstinate maladies of tho stomach.*® The root of hip- 
j)olapalhum, in particular, has the property of bringing off 
imdfornied nails ; and tho seed, taken in wine, in doses of two 
drachma), is a cure for dysentery. The seed of oxylajfathum, 

Tlie Iluincx acctosclla of Linnasus, or small sorrel. 

See H. xix. c. 60. “ Ilovse liapathum,'’ 

Or “Lapalhum with pointed leaves;** the Riimex acutus of Linnaeus. 
22 Oji « ^vati*r Inpntlium the Kumex aquatiCus of Linnaeus. 

Or “ horse lapathum ;** tlie Kumex patientia of liinnaeus : or dock, 
as l^e thinks : though, according to Sprengel, the cultivated lapathum was 
identical with that plant. , 

• The medicinal properties of the lapathum vary according to the parts 
«f the plant employed. The leaves and stalks of the acid kinds of Kumex 
are refreshing, and slightly diurciSc and laxative. The action of those 
whicli are not acid is sudorific, ^intihcrpctic, and depurative. 

Fee says that it would be of no benefit whatever for tooth-acbc. 

It is not possessed of any stomachic ])roperties. Fee remarks. 
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washed in rain-water, with the addition of fi. piece of gum 
acacia, about the size of a lentil, is good for patients troubled 
with spitting of blood.**’ Most excellent lozenges are made of 
the leaves and root of this plant, with the addition of nitre 
and a little incerse.^^ When wanted for use, they are first 
steeped in vinegar. 

CHAP. 86. — CULTIVATED LAPATHUM *. TWENTY-ONK REMEDIES. 

BULAPATHUM : ONE REMEDY. 

As to garden lay)athum,“® it is good in liniments on the 
forelu'ad for defluxioiis of the e5'es. The root of it cures 
lichens and leprous sores, and a decoction of it in wine is 
remedial for scrofulous swellings, imposthumes of the parotid 
glands, and calculus of the bladder. Taken in wine it is a 
cure for affeefions of the spleen, and employed as a fomenta- 
tion, it is equally good for coeliac affections, dysentery, and 
tenesmus. For all these purposes, the juice of laj)athum is 
found to be even still more efficacious. It acts as a car- 
minative and diuretic, and dispels films on the eyes : put 
into the bath, or else rubbed upon the body, without oil, 
before taking the bath, it effectually removes all itching sen- 
sations. Tlie root of it, chewed, strengthens tlie teeth, and a 
decoction of it in wine arrests*® looseness of the stomach : 
the leaves, on the other hand, relax it. 

Not to omit any particulars, Solo has added to the above 
varieties a bulapathon,**® wliich differs only from the others in 
the length of tlie root. This root, taken in wine, is very 
beneficial for dysentery. 

CHAP. fe7. (‘22.) MUSTARD, THE THREE JCINDS OE IT I rORTY-FOUU 

REM lau rs. 

]\rustard, of which wc have mentioned three different 

It would b(j of no iifility in sunk a cusp, Fee says. 

Siqiposod by Fee to be tlie same as the wild lap-itbum of the lasi 
Chapter, the Kumex acetosella of Linnaeus ; small sorrel. 

-*•> Foe remarks tjuit no part of lapathuui is naturally astriugoiit. 

30 Or “ox lapathum.“ Fee cou.sidurs tliis to bo identical with the 
“ hippolapatliou ” of the last Chapter. 

3^ In If. xix. c. o4. Fee ideniifici#' these three varieties of mustard as 
follows ; the slender-stemmed mustard of i'liiiy he identifies with the Siiia- 
pis alba of Linnmiis, mustard with white seeds. The mustard mentioned 
as having the leaves of rape he considers to be the same as the tSinuph 
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kinds, when speaking of the garden her})s, is ranked by Py- 
thagoras among the very first of those plants the pungency of 
which mounts upwards ; for there is none to be found more 
pfiictruting to the brain and nostrils. , 

Pounded with vinegar, mustard is emjfloyed as a liniment 
for the stings of serpents and scorpions, and it efiectually neu- 
tralizes the poisonous properties of fungi. To cure an immo- 
derate secretion of phlegm it is kept in the mopth till it melts, 
or else it is mixed with hydromel, and employed as a gargle. 
Mustard is chewed for tooth ache, and is taken as a gargle 
with oxymel for affections of the uvula ; it is very beneficial, 
also, for all maladies of the stomach. Taken with the food, it 
liicilitatcs expectoration®- from the lungs : it is given, too, for 
asthma and epileptic fits, in combination wdtK cheurnber seed. 
It has the effect of quickening the senses, and effectually 
clears the head by sneezing, relaxes the stomach, and promotes 
the menstrual discharge and the urinary secretions : beaten up 
with figs and cummin, in the i)roportion of one-third of each 
ingredient, it is used as an. external application for dropsy. 

Mixed with vinegar, mustard resuscitates by its powerful 
odour persons who have swooned in fits of epilepsy or 
lethargy, as well as females suffering from hysterical suffoca- 
tions. For tlie cure of lethargy tordylon is added — that being 
the name given to the seed of hartwort®®— and if the lethar- 
gic sleep sliould happen to be very profound, an application 
of it, with figs and vinegar, is made to the legs, or -to the 
head®* even. Used as an external application, mustard is a 
cure for inveterate pains of the chest, loins, hips, shoulders, 
and, in general, for. all deep-seated pains in any part of the 
body, raising blisters ®* by its caustic properties. In cases of 
c’Xtreme indurations of the skin, the mustard is applied to the 
I»art withput figs; and a cloth is employe^ doubled, where it is 
apprehended that it may burn too powerfully. It is used 

aigra of Linnaeus, mustard with black seed ; and that with the leaf of the 
T'K-kut he identifies with the Sinapis erucoidcs of Lhinaeus, the Eruca 
s'Hycstris of Gessner, or rocket-leaved mustard. 

In reality, mustard is injurious f(^ all affections of the chest and throat. 

Seselit 

A sinapism applied to the 4icad, Fee remarks, in cases of cerebral 
congestion, would very soon cause death. 

Mustard poultices are used extensively at the present day for blisters 
on the chest.. 
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also, combined with .red-earth,*’® for alopecy, itcli-scabs, le- 
prosy, phthiriasis, tetanus, and opisthotony. They employ 
it also us a liniment with honey for styes®’ on the eyelids 
and films on the eyes,. 

The juices of mustard are extracted in three different 
ways, in earthen vessels in which it is left to dry gradually 
in the sun. From the thin stem of the plant there exudes 
also a milky juice,®® which when thus hardened is remedial 
for tooth-ache. The seed and root, after they have been left 
to steep in must, are beaten up together in a mortar j and a 
good handful of the mixture is taken to strengthen the 
throat, stomach, eyes, head, and all the senses. This mixture 
is extremely ^ood, too, for fits of lassitude in females, being 
one of the most wholesome medicines in existence. Taken in 
vinegar, mustard disperses calculi in the bladder ; and, in coin- 
hiiiation with honey and goose-grease, or else Cyprian wax, 
it is employed as a liniment for livid spots and bruises. From 
the seed, first steeped in olive- oil, and then subjected to 
pressure, an oil is extracted, which is employed for rigidity 
of tiro sinews, and chills and numbness in the loins and hips. 

CHAP. 88. — ADAUCA: FOUTY-EIOnT REMEDIES. 

It is said that adarca, of which we have already made 
mention®® when speaking of the forest-trees, has a similar 
nature to that of mustard, and is* productive of the same 
effects : it grows upon the outer coat of reeds, below the head. 

OlIAP. 89. — MARRUBTUM OR PRASTON, OTHERWISE LINOSTROPHON, 

PHILOPAIS, OR PUILOCHARES : TWENTY-NINE REMBDIK8, 

Most medical writers have spoken in liigh terms pf marru- 

** Rubrica.” “ Scabras genas.*’ 

3** This is not the fact j no juice flows from the stem which is capable 
of becoming concrdle. 

39 As a tonic, mustard-seed is commonly taken whole at the present day. 

In B. xvi. c. 66. In B, xxxii.^c. 52, we shall find Pliny speaking ol 
this substance under the name of “ Calamoclmus.’* Dioscorides, B. v. 
c. 137, speaks of adarca us growing in Catopadocia, and as being a salt sub- 
stance which adheres to reeds in time of drought. 

This, F^e says, canuot possibly bo the fact, whatever adarca may 
really have been. 
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bium, or horehound, as a plant of the ^erj greatest utility. 
Among the Greeks, it is called ‘‘prasion”^* by some, by 
others “ iinostrophon,**^® and by others, again, ** philopais*^" or 
“ philocharcs it is a plant too well knowja to require any 
description.^® The leaves and seed bealen up, together, are 
good for the stings of serpents, pains of the chest and side, 
and inveterate coughs. The branches, too, boiled in water 
with panic, so as to modify its acridity, are reiparkably useful 
for persons troubled with spitting of blood. Horehound is 
applied also, with grease, to scrofulous swellings. Some 
p(!rsons recommend for a cough, a pinch of the fresh seed with 
two fingers, boiled with a handful of spelt “ and a little oil 
and salt, the mixture to bo taken fasting. Others, again, regard 
as ([uite incomparable for a similar purpose ai> extract of the 
juices of horehound and fennel. Taking three sextarii of the 
extract, they boil it down to two, and then add one sextarius 
of honey ; after which they again boil it down to two, and 
administer one spoonful of the preparation daily, in one cyathus 
of water. 

Beaten up with honey, horehound is particularly beneficial 
for affections of the male organs ; employed with vinegar, it 
cleanses lichens, and is very salutary for ruptures, convul- 
sions, spasms, and contractions of the sinews. Taken in drink 
with salt and vinegar, it relaxes the bowels, promotes tlie 
menstrual discharge, and accelerates the after-birth. Dried, 
powdered, and taken with honey, it is extremely efficacious 

The “ grass-green plant. The “ twisted flax plant. , 

** *• Lad’s-love.” ^ “ Love and grace,” apparently. 

There are two kinds of prasioii mentioned by Dioscoridcs, and hy 
Pliny at the end of the present Chapt(.*r, one of which Fee is inclined to 
identify with the Ballota nigra of Liniiseus, the fetid ballota ; and the other 
with the Marrubium vulgare of Linnaeus, the whije horehound. Bochart 
conjectures that the worn ** marrubium ” had a Punic origin, but Linnaeus 
tliinks that it comes from “Maria urbs,” the “ City of tlic Marshes,” si- 
tuate on Lake Fucinus, in Italy. 

Though much used in ancient times, horehound is hut little employed 
m medicine at the present day : though its medicinal value, Fee thinks, 
IS very considerable. Candied horehound is employed to some extent in 
this country, as a pectoral. * 

See B. xviii. c. 25. • 

Its medicinal properties, as recognized in modem times, are in most 
respects dissimilar to those /hentioned by Pliny. 
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for a dry cough, as for gangrenes and hahg-nails.®' Tlu 
juice, too, taken with honey, is good for the ears and nos. 
trils : it is a remedy also for jaundice, and diminishes tin 
bilious secretion^ Among the few antidotes** for poisons, i 
is one of the very best known. 

The plant itself, taken with iris and honey, purges the sto 
mnch and promotes expectorations : it acts, also, as a strong 
diuretic, thougji, at the same time, care must be taken not t( 
use it when the bladder is ulcerated and the kidneys are af 
footed. It is said, too, that the juice of horehound improve! 
the eyesight. Castor speaks of two varieties of it, the blacl 
horehound and the white, which last he considers to be tin 
best. He puts the juice of it into an empty eggshell, and tliei 
raix(*8 the o{^g„with it, together with honey, in equal pro 
j)ortions: this preparation used warm, he says, will briiij 
absci'sses to a head, and cleanse and heal them. Eeaten up 
too, with stale axle-grease and applied topically, he says, horc- 
hound is a cure for tlie bite of a dog. 

CHAP. 90. — WILD THYME : EIGHTEEN REMEDIES. 

Wild thyme, it is said, borrows its name, “ scrpyllum,^* froir 
the fact that it is a creeping** plant, a property peculiar to tin 
wild kind, that which grows in rocky places more particularly 
The cultivated*^ thynie is not a creeping plant, but grows up 
wards, as much a palm in height. That which springs u{ 
spontaneously, grows the most luxuriantly, its leaves au* 
hrancjies being whiter than those of the other kinds. Thynu 
is efficacious as a remedy for the stings of serpents, the ceii- 
ehris** more * particularly ; also for the sting of the scolopendrU; 
both sea and land, the leaves and branches being boiled for th 
purpose in wine. Burnt, it puts to flight all venomous crea 

** Pterygia.'* “ Pterygium” is also a peculiar disease of the eye. 

5- “ Inter pauca.’* He has mentioned, however, a vast number of so- 
called antidotes or remedies. It is just possible that he may mean, Thci'( 
arc few antidotes like it for efficacy.** “ 

“ A berpendo the Thymus se^rpyllum of Linnseus. 

M The Thymus sygis of Linnmus : the Serpylliim folio thymi of 0 
Bauhin. Hioscoridcs says that it is the bultivated thyme that is a creepins 
plant. 

See Lucan's Pharsalia, B. ix. 1. 712, et seq. 
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t ires by its sraoil, and it is particularly beneficial as an anti- 
dote to the venom of marine animals. • 

A decoction of it in vinegar is applied for head-ache, with 
rose oil, to the temples and forehead, as also for phrenitis and 
l. thargy : it is given, too, in doses of foiv dracliuim, for grip- 
iiigs of the stomach, strangur}’^, quinsy, and fits of vomiting. 
It is taken in water, also, for liver complaints. The leaves are 
given in doses of four oboli, in vinegar, for diseases of the 
spleen. Beaten up in two cyathi of oxymelf it is used for 
npitting of blood. 

CHAP. 91. — SISYMBKIUM OB THYMBUjEUM : TWENTY-THREE 
REMEDIES. 

Wild®** sisymbrium, by some persons called klijiubrseum,’* 
does not grow beyond a foot in height. Tlic kind*® which 
grows in watery places, is similar to nasturtium, and they*" 
are both of them efficacious for the stings of certain insects, 
such as hornets and the like. That which grows in dry loca- 
lities is odoriferous, and is employed**^ for wreaths : the leaf 
of it is narrower than in the other kind. They both of them 
alleviate head-ache, and defluxions of the eyes, Philinus says. 
Some persons, however, employ bread in addition ; while 
others, again,* use a decoction of the plant by itself in wine. 
It is a cure, also, for epinyctis, and removes spots on the face 
in females, by the end of four days; for wdiich purpose, it is 
aj)plied at night and taken off in the day-tiino. It arrests 
vomiting, hiccup, gripings, and fluxes of the stomach, whether 
taken with the food, or the juice extracted and given in drink. 

This plant, however, should never be (?aten by prggnant 
women, except in cases where the foetus is dead, for tho very 
application of it is sufficient to produce abortion. Taken with 
wine, it is diuretic, and the wild variety expels calculi even. 
Por persons necessitated to sit up awakef an infusion of it in 
vinegar is applied as a liniment to the liead. 

The Sisymhrion menta of Gerard ; the Menta hin^uta of Decandolle, 
Ikiokljr mint. Sprcugcl, however, takes it to be the Menta silvestris ot 
iiioiierii Botany. 

The Sisymbrion nasturtium of jTinnaeus. 

Apparently the Sisymbriura»just mentioned, and the Nasturtium. 

Ovid, Fasii, B. iv. 1. 869, speaks of Sisymbrium as being esteemed by 
the Roman ladies fur its agreeable smell. 
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CHAP. 92^ — LINSEED ! THIRTY REMEDIES. 

Linseed®® is not only used in combination with other sub. 
stances, but, employed by itself, it disperses spots on the fate 
in women : its ^‘uije, too, is very beneficial to the sight. 
Combined with incense and water, or else with myrrh and 
wine, it is a cure for defluxions of the eyes, and employed 
with honey, grease, or wax, for iraposthumes of the parotid 
glands. Prepared®® like pohmta, it is good for fluxes of the 
stomach ; and a decoction of it in water and oil, applied topi- 
cally with anise, is prescribed for quinsy. It is sometimes 
used parched, also, to arrest looseness of the bowels, and ap- 
j)lications of it are used, with vinegar, for cceliac affections 
and dysenter]^. It is eaten with raisins, also, for pains in the 
liver, and excellent electuaries are made of it for the treatment 
of phthisis. 

Linseed- meal, with the addition of nitre, salt, or ashes, 
softens rigidities of the muscles, sinews, joints, and vertebne, 
as well as of the membranous tissues of the brain. Em- 
])loyed with figs, linseed-meal ripens abscesses and brings them 
to a head : mixed with the root of wild cucumber, it extracts'^* 
all foreign bodies from the flesh, as well as splinters of broken 
bones. A decoction of linseed-meal in wine prevents ulcers from 
spreading, and mixed with honey, it is remedial for pituitous 
eruptions. Used with nasturtium, in equal quantities, it 
rectifies®’* malformed nails ; mixed with resin and myrrh, it 
cures affections of the testes and hernia,®® and with water, 
gangrenous sores. A decoction of linseed-meal with fenu- 
greek# in the proportion of one sextarius of each, in hydromel, 
is recommended for pains in the stomach ; and employed as 

See B. xix. c. 1. The rich mucilage of linseed makes it extremely 
valuable, in a medicinal point of view, for poulliccs. This mucilage is 
found in the perispenik.morc particularly ; the kernel containing a fixed 
oil, wliich is extremely valuable for numerous purposes. The account 
given by Pliny and the other ancient writers of the medicinal uses of 
linseed, is, in general, correct. 

w “ Inspersum,*’ sprinkled with boiling water ; like oatmeal for por- 
ridge, probably. 

It would be of no use whatever efor such a purpose, Fee snys. 

“ Emendat.” By bringing them off probably. 

•2 It would be of no utility for hernia,* F£e says, or for the cure of gan- 
grenous sores. 
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an injection, \wth oil or honey, it is beneficial for dungcrous 
afteutions of the chest and intestines. • 

CHAP. 93 . — BLITE : SIX BEMEDIE8. 

hlite®* seems to be a plant of an iijertf nature, without 
flavour or any pungency whatever; hence it is that, in 
lih'uander, we find husbands giving this name to their wives, 
by way of®* reproach. It is®® prejudicial to the stomach, and 
disturbs the bowels to such a degree, ns to eause cholera in 
gome. It is stated, however, that, taken in wine, it is good 
for the stings of scorpions ; and that it is sometimes used as a 
liniment for corns on the feet, and, with oil, for affections of 
tlic 8i)lcen and pains in the temples. Hippocrates is of opi- 
nion, that if taken with the food,®^ it will arres^ the menstrual 
discharge. 

CHAP. 94 , ( 23 .) — MEUM, AND MEUH ATHAMANTICUM : SEVEN 
BEHEDIES. 

Mourn®® is never cultivated in Italy except by medical men, 
and by very few of those. There are two varieties of it, the 
finer kind being known as athamanticum,** because, accord- 
ing to some, it was first discovered by Athainas ; or else be- 
cause, as others think, that of the best quality is found upon 
Mount Athamas.®® The leaf of it is similar to that of dill, and 
the stem is sometimes as much as two cubits in length : the 
roots, which run obliquely, are numerous and mostly black, 
though sometimes white : it is not of so red a hue as the other 
kind. 

The root of this plant, pounded or boiled, and taken in water, 
is diuretic, and is marvellousl}’^ efficacious for dispelling fiatu- 
lency of the stomach. It is good, too, for gripiiigs of the bowels 
and affections of the bladder : applied with honey to the 

• 

The hlitum capitatum of liinnaeus. 

Hence, too, the Latin word “bliteus,” meaning “insipid,” “sense- 
loss,” or *• worthless.” 

. This is not the case, it being os innocuous as it *is insipid. Applied 
topically, the leaves are emollient. 

There is no foundation, Fee siiys, for this opinion. 

®® The ASthusa meum of Linnaeus; our Spignel, or Baldmoncy, the 
Athamanta Matthioli of Wull^ By some authorities it is called Feni- 
(uliini Alpinura perenne. It is possessed of exciting properties, and is no 
longer used in medicine. See JJ. iv. e. d. 
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region of the uterus, it acts as a diuretic ; and U93d as a liniment 
with parsley, upon the lower rdgioiis of the abdomen in infuiits, 
it has a similar eifect. 

CHAP. 95| — PENNBL .* TWENTY-TWO IIEMKDIES. 

Fennel has been rendered famous by the serpent, which 
tastes it, as already’” stated, when it casts its old skin, and 
sharpens its sight with the juice of this plant : a fact which has 
led to the coticlKsion that this juice must be beneficial, also, in a 
high degree to the human sight. Fennel -j nice is gathered when 
the stem is swelling with the bud; after which it is dried in 
the sun and applied as an ointment with honey. This plant 
is to be- found in all parts of tlie world. The most esteemed 
preparation frym it, is that made in Iberia, from the tear-like 
drops which exude’’ from the stalk and the seed fresh-ga- 
thered. The juice is extracted, also, from incisions made in 
the root at the first germination of the plant. . 

CHAP. 96. — IIIPPOMARATHKON, Oil MYIlSINEUM *. FIVE KEMBDIES. 

There is, also, a wild’® variety of fennel, known by some 
persons as ** hippomarathron,** and by others as “myrsineum;” 
it has a larger leaf and a more acrid taste than the other kind. 
It is taller, also, about the thickness of a walking-stick, and 
has a white root; it grows in warm, but stony localities. 
Diodes speaks?, too, of another’® vsiricty of hippomarathron, 
with a long nan’ow leaf, and a’ seed like that of coriander. 

The seed of the cultivated fennel is medicinally employed in 
wine, for the stings of scorpions and serpents, and the juice of 
it, injected into the cars, has the effect of destroying small 
worms that breed there. Fennel is employed as an ingredient 
in nearly all our seasonings,’^ vinegar’® sauces more particu- 
larly : it is placed also beneath the undercrust of bread. The 

See B. viii. c. 41. ¥his plant is the Anctlium feiiicuimn of Lin- 
nseiis. Tlie seed and roots are still used in medicine, being sudorific, 
diuretic, and aperitive. 

This resinous jyice of fennel is no longer employed, or indeed known, 
F^e says, to the curious. 

“ Horse marathrum the Cachrys Lihanotis of Linneeus, probably. 

*'^3 The Seseli tortiiosum of Liimieus,* probably. 

"f* It is sometimes used at the present da]( for condiments, as a substitute 
for anise. Pliny’s account of its medicinal virtues, Fee says, is replete with 
errors. 

15 “ Oxjporis perhaps “ salad-dressings.” 
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seed, in fevers^ven, acts as an astringent upon a rolaxod sto- 
niach, and beaten up with water, it nausea : it is highlr 

esteemed, also, for aflections of the lungs and liver. Taken 
in moderate quantities, it arrests looseness of the bowels, and 
acts as a diuretic ; a decoction of it is gqpd for gripings of tho 
stomach, and taken in drink, it restores the milk. The root, 
taken in a ptisan,^® purges the kidiKjys — an effect which is 
c(iually produced by a decoction of the juice or of the seed ; tlie 
root is good too, boiled in wine, tor dropsy and convulsions. 
The l^^ave8 arc applied to burning tumours, with vinegar, 
expel calculi of the bladder, and act as an aphrodisiac. 

In whaft\’er way it is taken in drink, fennel lias the pro- 
perty of promoting the secretion of the seminal fluids ; and it 
is extremely beneficial to the generative orgaus^, whether a de- 
coction of the root in wine is employed as A fomentation, or 
whether it is used beaten up in oil. Many persons apply 
fennel ^vith wax to tumours and bruises, and employ the root, 
with tho juice of tho plant, or else with honey, for the bites of 
dogs, and with wine for the stings of multi pedes. 

Hippomarathron is more efficacious, in every respect, than 
cultivated fennel it expels calculi more particularly, and, 
tak(‘n with weak wine, is good for the bladder and irregula- 
rities of the menstrual discharge. 

In this plant, the seed is more efficacious than the root ; 
the dose of eillier of them being a pinch with two fingers, 
beaten up, and mixed with the usual drink. Pctrichus, who 
wrote a work ** On Serpents,’*’® and Mictoii, who wrote a trea- 
tise “ On’® Botany,” are of opinion that there is nothing in 
existence of greater efficacy against serpents than hipporna- 
rathron : indeed, Hicander®’' has ranked it by no means among 
the lowest of antidotes. 


CHAP. 97, HEMP : NINK lU^UEDIES. 

Hemp originally grew in the forests,®^ where it is found 
with a blacker and rougher leaf than in the other®* kinds. 

• See B. xviii. c. 13. * 

3’ Their properties, Fee says, are very similar. 

“Ophiaca.” “Khizotomuinena.*' 

Theriaca, 1. 696. et seq. ^ 

The wild hemp of Pliny is the Althma cannabina of Linnseus : the 
liemp marsh-mallow. 

The cultivated hemp is the Cannabis sativa of Liunmtis. 
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Hempseed,**® it is said, renders men impotent^ the juice of 
this seed will extract worms from the ears, or any insect 
which may have entered them, though at the cost of producing 
liead-ache. The virtues of hemp, it is said, are so great, that 
an infusion of it in? w^ter will cause it to coagulate hence it 
is, that if taken in water, it will arrest looseness in beasts of 
burden. A decoction of the root in water, relaxes contractions 
of the joints, and cures gout and similar maladies. It is ap. 
plied raw to bums, but it must be frequently changed, so us 
not to let it dry. 

CHAP. 98. — FENNEL-GIANT ! EIGHT HEMEpi:|p. 

Fennel-giant“ has a seed similar to that of dill. That 
which has a sipgle stem, bifurcated®® at the top, is generally 
thought to be the*^ female plant. The stalks of it are eaten 
boiled and, pickled in brine and honey, they are recom- 
mended as particularly beneficial to the stomach ;®® if taken, 
however, in too large quantities, they are apt to produce 
head-ache. The root of it in doses of one denarius to two 
cyuthi of wine, is used in* drink for the stings of serpents, and 
the root itself is applied topically for the same purpose, as 
also for the cure of gripings of the stomach. Taken in oil 
and vinegar, it is used as a check for excessive perspirations, 
in fevers even. The inspissated juice of fennel- giant, taken 
in quantities the size of a bean, acts as a purgative and the 
pith®® of it is good for tlie uterus, as well as all the maladies 
previously mentioned. To arrest hmmorrhage, ten of the 
seeds are taken in drink, bruised in wine, or else with the 

^ IIo is speaking of the hemp marsh-mallow here, and not the real 
hemp ; though at the same time he mingles with his statement several 
facts which arc stated by Dioscorides with reference to the genuine hemp. 
See B. xix. c. 66. 

*** This is evidently staled in reference to the hemp-mallow. 

For an account of the Ferula, see B. xiii. c. 42. 

^ An accidental circumstance, Fee says, and no distinctive mark of sex 
or species. 

F4c thinks that riiny’s meaning is, that it is eaten as a confection, 
similar to those of angelica and parsley stalks at the present day. That," 
however, would hardly appear to be t^ sense of the passage. In B. xix. 
c. 66, he speaks of it being dried and used as a seasoning. 

^ Fennel-giant is considered to be a gifod stomachic. 

^ This, Fee thinks, is probably the fact. 

^ The pith, in reality, of the TJiiibcllifers, is insipid and inert. 
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pith of the plant. There are some persons who think that 
I lie seed should be administered for epilepsy, from the fourth 
to the seventh day of the moon, in doses of one spoonful. 

Fennel-giant is naturally so inimical to the mursena, that 
the very touch of it even will kill that fish. Castor was of 
opinion that the juice of the root is extremely beneficial to 
the sight. 

CHAP. 99 . THE THISTLE OR SCOLYMOS *. BIX REMEDIES, 

We have already spoken, when treating of the garden 
plants, of the cultivation of the thistle; we may as well, 
therefore, not delay to mention its medicinal properties. Of 
wild thistles there are two varieties ; one** of which throws 
out numerous stalks immediately it leaves the ground, the 
other** being thicker, and having but a single stem. They 
have, both of them, a few leaves only, and covered with 
prickles, the head of the plant being protected by thorny 
points : the last mentioned, however, puts forth in the middle 
of these points a purple blossom, which turns white with 
great rapidity, and is carried off by the wind ; the Greeks 
give it the name of ‘‘ scolymos.” 

This plant, gathered before it blossoms, and beaten up and 
subjected to pressure, produces a juice, which, applied to the 
head, makes the hair grow again when it has fallen off through 
alopccy. The root of either kind, boiled in water, creates 
thirst, it is said, in those who drink it. It strengthens the 
stomach also, and if we are to believe what is said, has some 
influence upon the womb in promoting the conception of male 
offspring : at all events, Glaucias, who seems to ha.ve paid 
the most attention to the subject, has written to that effect. 
The thin juice, like mastich, which exudes from these plants, 
imparts sweetness to the breath. 

CHAP. 100 . ( 24 .) — THE COMPOSITION OP THE UIACA. 

But as we arc now about to leave the garden plahts, we will 
^take this opportunity of describing a very fjynous preparation 

** In B. xix. c. 43. 

^ This, Fee considers to be thcs Cinara c^dunccllus of Linnteus^ arti- 
choke thistle, or Cardonette of Provence. 

The Cinara scolymus of Linnaeus probably, our artichoke, which the 
ancients do not appear to have eaten. Both the thistle and the artichoke 
are now no longer employed in medicine. 
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extracted from them as an antidote against tht stings of all 
kinds of venomous an'iinals: it is inscribed in verse^ upon a 
stone in the Temple of -^^sciilapiiis at Cos. 

Take two denarii of wild thyme, and the same quantity of 
opopanax and nieNjmr respectively ; one denarius of trefoil 
st^ed; and of aniseed, fennel-seed, ammi, and parsley, six 
denarii rcapectivtdy, with twelve denarii of meal of fitches. 
Beat up these ingnjdients together, and pass them through a 
sieve ; after which they must be kneaded with the best wine 
that can be had, and then made into lozenges of one victoria- 
tus®® each : one of these is to be given to the patient, steeped 
in three cj’athi of wine. King Antiochus®® the Great, it is 
said, employed this theriaca against all kinds of venomous 
animals, the asp excepted. 

Summary. — Remarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
one thousand, five hundred, and six. 

Roman authors quotrd. — Cato^ the Censor, M. Varro,® 
Poinpeius Lemeus,® C. Valgius,^ Hyginus,® Sextius Niger® 

Galen gives these lines, sixteen in number, in liis work De Antidot. 
U. ii. c. 14; the proportions, however, differ from tliosi? given by Pliny. 

Half a denarius ; the weight being so culled from the coin wliich was 
stamped with the imngc of the Goddess of Victory. See 13. xxxiii, c. 13. 

^ Antiochiis II., the father of Antiochus Epiphancs. 

Or “ antidote.’^ In tin's term has originated onr word “ treacle,*’ in 
the Elizabethan age spelt “ triacle,” The medicinal virtiies of this com- 
position were believed in. Fee remarks, so recently as the latter half et 
the last century. The most celebrated, however, of all the “ thcriacie” 
of the ancients, was the “Theriaca Andromachi,” indented by Androma- 
chus, the physician of the Emperor Nt*ro, and very similar to that com- 
posed by Mithridate.s, king of i’oiitus, and by me:ins of which he was reii- 
ucrod proof, it is said, against all poisons. Sec a very learned and inter- 
esting account of the Theriucae of the ancients, by Dr. Greenhill, in Smitli’s 
Dictionary of Greek and ^iloinan Antiquities. Jlis articles “ I’harmaceu- 
tica,” and “ Therapeutica,” will also be found well worth attention by the 
reader of Pliny. 

1 See end of B. iii. * See end of B. ii. 

> Sec end of B. xfv. 

* He is also mentioned in B. xxv. c. 2, ns having commenced a treatise 

on Medicinal Plants, wiiicl^ he did nwt live to eoniplete. It i.s not im- 
probable that he is the same Valgius that is mentioned in high terms by 
Horace, B. i. Sat. 10. *' 

* See end of B. iii. > See end of 11. xii. 
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who wrote in •Greek, Julius Bassus’ who wrote in Greek, 
rjulsus,® Antonius Castor.® * 

Fokkign authors quoted. — Democritus.^® Theophrastus,” 
Orpheus,^'* MoiiunHer who wrote the ‘‘ Biochresta,*^ Pytha- 
«;oras,” Nicander.'® 

Mudfcal authors quoted. — Chrysippus,'® Diodes,” Ophe- 
liun,'® Heraclidcs,” Hicesius,*® Dionysius,®' Apollodorus of 
Citium, Apollodorus®* of Tareiitum, Praxa^oras,®^ Plistoni- 

' Supposed by some to be the same with the Bassus Tullius mentioned 
hy uiicieiit writers as the friend of Niger, possibly the Sextius Niger here 
niciitioiied. ® See end of B. vii. 

He lived at Rome in the first century of the Christian era, and pos- 
sessed a botanical garden, pro)>ably the earliest mentioned, lie lived 
itKire than a hundred years, in perfect h<;alth both of J^ody and mind. See 
B. XXV. c, t5. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. 

*2 A mystic personage of the early Grecian Mythology, under whose 
name many spurious works were circulated, Pliny says, ih xxv. c. 2, that 
la- wiia the first who wrote with any degree of attention on the subject of 
Plants. See end of B. xix. 

See end of B. ii. ^ See end of B. viii. 

Probably Oirysippus of Cnidos, a pupil of Kudoxus and Fhilistion, 
father of (Jbrysippus, the physician to Ptolemy Sotcr, and tutor to Krasis- 
tiatua. Others, again, think that the work ** on the Cabbage,” mentioned 
hy Pliny in c. 33, was written by another Chrysippus, a pupil of Brasis- 
trains, in the third century b.o. 

A native of Carystus, in Euboea, who lived in the fourth century b.c. 
Kc behmged to the medical sect of tlie Dogniatici, and wrote several medi- 
cal works, of which the titles only and a few fragments remain. 

Of this writer nothing wliatever is known. 

•9 For ileraclides of lleraclea, sec end of B. xii. ; for Ileraclidcs of 
Puntus, see end of B. iv. ; and for Heraclidcs of Turentum, see end of B. 
lii. They were all pliysicians. 

See end of B. xv. See end of B. xii. 

It was probably this personage, or the one next mentioned, who wrote 
to Ptolemy, one of the kings of P^gypt, giving him directions as to what 
wines he should drink. Sec B. xiv. c. 9. A pereon of this name wrote a 
work on Ointments and Chaplets, qu(<ted by Athenseus, and another on 
Venomous Animals, quoted by the same author. This last is probably tlic 
Work referred to by Pliny, B. xxi. cc. Id, 29, &c. It* has been suggested 
'dso, that the proper reading here is “ Apollonius” of Citium, a pupil of 
Zopyrus, a physician of Alexandria. 

See the preceding Note. 

^ A celebrated physician, a ifative of the island of Cos. He belonged 
to the medical sect of the Dogmatic!, and flourished probably in the fourth 
century b.c. He was more particularly celebrated tor bis comparatively 
accurate knowledge of anatomy. The titles only and a few fragments of 
his Works survive. 
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^ CU8,*® Medius,“ Dieuchcs,*’ Cleophantus,*® Philistion,*® Ascle- 
piades,®® Crateuas,®* ^l^etroniiis Diodotus,®* lollas,®® Erasistra- 
tU8,®* Diagoras,®® Andreas,®® Mnesidos,®’ Epicharmus,®® l)u- 
inion, ®® l)alion,,®® Sosimenes, Tlepolemus, Motrodo- 

A pupil of Praxagoras. lie appears to have written a work on 
Anatomy, quoted more tlian once by Galen. 

2® A pupil of Chrysippua of Ciiidos, and who lived probably in tlio 
fourth and third centuries n.c. Galen speaks of him as being held in 
great repute among the Greeks. 

27 He flourislicd in the fourth century n.c., and belonged to the meili- 
cal sect of the Dogmatici. He wrote some medical works, of which no- 
thing but a few fragments remain. 

2 ® He lived probably about the beginning of the third century n.c., as 
he was the tutor of Antigenes and Miiemon. He seems to have been 
famous for his medicinal prescriptions of wine, and the quantities of cold 
water which he ^v« to his patients. 

2® Born either in Sicily or at Locri Epizephyrii, in Italy. He is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century n.c. By some persons he was 
tliought to have been one of the founders of the sect of the Empirici. He 
wrote works on Materia Medica and Cookery, and is several times quoted 
by Pliny and Galon. ^ S(m; end of B. vii. 

31 A Greek herbalist, who lived about the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B.c. He is mentioned by Galen as one of the most eminent writers 
on Materia Medica. Another pliysician of the same name is supposed to 
have lived in the time of Hippocrates. 

32 A Greek pliysician, supposed to have lived in or before the first cen- 
tury B.c. Dioscorides and Saint Epiphanius speak of Petronius and ])io- 
flotus, making them different persons ; and it is not improbable that tliu 
true reading in c. 32 of this Book, is ^‘Petronius et Diodotu^.’* 

33 See end of B. xii. 34 Qjui Qf 13 . xj, 

33 See end of B. xii. 

3® It is probable that there were several Greek physicians of this name; 
but the only one of whom anything certain is known is the physician to 
Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, in whose tent lie was killed oy Theo- 
dotus, the JKtolian, b.c. 217. He was probably the first writer on hydro- 
phobia. Eratosthenes is said to have accused him of plagiarism. 

37 Sec end of B. xii. 

3* It is doubtful if thq,pcrson of this name to whom Pliny attributes a 
work on the Cabbage, in cc. 34 and 36 of this Book, was the same indi- 
vidual as Epicharmus of Cos, the Comic poet, bora b.c. 540. It has been 
suggested that the botanical writer was a different personage, the brother 
of the Comic poet Hcmologus. 

Possibly the same person ns the Damon mentioned at the end of R" 
vii. He is mentioned in c. 40 of this Jlook, and in B. xxiv. c. 120, and 
wrote a work on the Onion, 

*0 See end of B. vi. ■ • 

41 Beyond the mention made of him in c. 73 of this Book, nothing what- 
ever is known relative to this writer. 

*2 Beyond the mention made of him in c. 73, nothing is known of him. 
Some read ** Theopolemus.’’ 
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lus/^ Solo,*^ £ycus/® Olympias of Thebes, Philinus,^’ Pe- 
tiichus,^® Micton," Glaucias,*^ Xenocrates," 

^3 Probably Metrodorus of Cliios, a philosopher, who Nourished about 
B.c. 330, and professed the doctrine of the Sceptics v Cicero, Acad. ii. 23, 
5 73, gives a translation of the first sentence otTiis work “ On Nature.’* 

** A physician of Smyrna, lie is called Solon the Dietetic, by Galen ; 
but notiling further seems to be known of his history. 

« See end of B. xii. . 

A Theban authoress, who wrote on Medicine > mentioned also by 
Pliiiius Valerianus, the physician, and Pollux. 

A Greek physician, a native of Coi^ the reputed founder of tlie sect 
of the Empirici. He probably lived in the third century n.c. From 
Athenoeus wc learn that he wrote a work on Botany. A parallel has been 
drawn between Philinus and the late Dr. Hahnemann, by F. F. Brisken, 
hcrlin, 1834. 

See end of B. xix. • • 

The Scholiast on Nicander mentions a treatise on Botany written by 
a person of this name : and a work of his on Medicine is mentioned by 
Labbe as existing in manuscript in the library at Florence. 

^ A Greek physician of this name belonging to the sect of the Empirici, 
lived probably in the third or second century n.c. Galon mentions him 
:i8 one of the earliest commentators on the works of Hippocrates. It is 
uncertain, however, whether lie is the person so often quoted by Pliny. 

3^ A physician of Aphrodisias, in Cilicia, who lived in the rci^ of 
Tiberius. He wrote some pharmaceutical works, and is censured by Galcii 
for his disgusting remedies, such as human brains, flesh, urine, liver, ex- 
crements, &c. There is a short essay by him still in existence, on tho 
Aliments derived from the Aquatic Animals, 
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BOOK XXI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF FLOWERS, AND THOSE USED FOR 
CHAPLETS MORE PARTICULARLY. 

*■ 

CHAP. 1. (l.)--THE NATUJiE OF FLOWERS AND. GARLANDS. 

Cato has recommended that flowers for mddng chaplets 
should also be cultivated in the garden ; varieties remarkable 
for a delicacy which it is quite impossible to express, inas- 
much as no imtvidual can find such facilities for describing 
them as Nature d<ic8 for bestowing on them their numerous tints 
— Nature, who here in especial shows herself in a sportive 
mood, and takes a delight in the prolific display of her varied 
productions. The other ‘ plants she has produced for our use 
and our nutriment, and to them accordingly she has granted 
years and civen ages of duration : but as for the flowers and 
their perfumes, she has given them birth for but a day — a 
mighty lesson to man, we see, to teach him that that which in 
its career is the most beauteous and the most attractive to the 
eye, is the very first to fade and die. 

Even the limner’s art itself possesses no resources for re- 
producing the colours of the flowers in all their varied tints 
and combinations, whether we view them in groups alter- 
nately blending their hues, or whether arranged in festoons, each 
variety by * itself, now assuming a circular form, now running 
obliquely, and now disposed in a spiral pattern ; or whether, 
as we see sometimes, one wreath is interwoven within another. 

I 

CHAP. 2. (!},.) — GARLANDS AND CHAPLETS. 

The ancients used chaplets of diminutive size, called 
** struppi from which comes our name for a chaplet, stro- 

1 See B. xxii. c. 1.® 

* “ Sive privatis genorum funiciilis in orbem, in obliqunm, in ambitum ; 
qusedam coronac per uoronas curruiit.*’ ^As we know but little of tbe forius 
of the garlands and chaplets of the ancient^, the exact translation of tliis 
passage is very doubtful. 

s According to Boettiger, the word ** struppus ** means a string arranged 
as a fillet or madem. 
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phiolum.** Indeed, it was only by very slow degrees that 
this last word* became generalized, as the chaplets that were 
used at sacrifices, or were granted as the reward of military 
vriour, asserted their exclusive right to the nfime of ** corona.” 
As for garlands, when they came to be iftade of flowers, they 
received the name of ‘‘ serta,” from the verb ‘‘ sero,”* or 
else from our word “ scries.”® The use’ of flowers for gar- 
lands is not so very ancient, among the GreelA^even. 

CHAP. 3. — WHO INVENl’ED THE AllT OP MAKING OAKLANDS : 

WHEN THEY FIRST RECEIVED THE NAME OF “ COROLL.®,” AND 

FOR WHAT REASON. 

For in early limes it was the usage to crovan^he victors in 
the sacred contests with branches of trees : and it was only ^ 
at a later period, that they began to vary their tints by the 
combination® of flowers, to heighten the effect in turn by their 
colour and their smell — an invention due to the ingenuity of 
the painter Pausias, at Sicyon,® and the garland-maker Gly- 
ccra, a female to whom ho was greatly attaclied, and whose 
handiwork was imitated by him in colours. Challenging him 
to a trial of skill, slie would repeatedly vary her designs, and 
thus it was in reality a contest between art and ITaturc ; a fact 
which wo find attested by pictures of that artist even still in 
existence, more particularly the one known as the “ Stephane- 
plocos,”^® in 'which ho has given a likeness of Glycera herself. 
This invention, therefore, is only to be traced to later than the 
Uundrcdth^‘ Olympiad. 

Chaplets of flowers being now the fashion, it was not long 
before those came into vogue which are known to us as 

* Fee makes the word “vocabulum** apply to “corona,” and not to 
“ Ptnippus blit tlie passage will hardly admit of that rciideriiig. 

® “To bind” or “join together.” 

® A “ connected line,” from the verb “ sero.’* 

’ hy “quod,” Ilardouiii takes Pliny to moan, tlij use of the word 
o^aprov, among the Greeks, corresponding with the Latin w'oril “ sertuiii.’* 

^ ^ These chaplets, we learn from Festus, were culled “panearpiae.” 
The olive, oak, laurel, and myrtle, -w^re the trees first used for chaplets. 

® See B. XXXV. c. 40. • 

The “ Chaplet-weaver.” See B. xxxv. c. 40. 

" n.c. 380. 
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, Egyptian'* chaplets and then the winter chaplets, made for 
the time at which Earth refuses her flowers, of thin laminae of 
horn stained various colours. By slow degrees, too, the name 
was introduced ap Borne, these garlands being known there 
at first as “ corollaej” a designation given them to' express 
the remarkable delicacy of their texture. In more recent 
times, again, when the chaplets presented were made of thin 
plates of copper, gilt or silvered, they assumed the name 
of corollaria.’* 

CUAP. 4. (3.) — ^WUO WAS THE FIRST TO GIVE CHAPLETS WITH 
LEAVES OF SILVER AND GOLD. LEMNISCI I WHO WAS THE FIRST 
TO EMBOSS THEM. 

Crassus Dife^'® was the first who gave chaplets with arti- 
ficial leaves of silver and gold, at the games celebrated by him. 
To embellish these chaplets, and to confer additional honour 
on them, lemnisci were added, in imitation of the Etruscan 
chaplets, which ought properly to have none but lemnisci 
made of gold. For a long period these lemnisci were desti- 
tute of ornament P. Claudius Pulcher'® was the first who 
taught us to emboss'® them, and added leaves of tinsel to the 
lamina)*® of which the lemniscus was formed. 

CHAP. 5. — THE GREAT HONOUR IN W^UICH CHAPLETS WERE HELD 
BY THE ANCIENTS. 

Chaplets, however, were always held in a high degree of 
estimation,' those even which were acquired at the public 
games. For it was the usage of the citizens to go down in 
person to take part in the contests of the Circus, and to 
send tlieir slaves and horses thither as well. Hence it is thot ^ 
we find it thus written in the laws of the Twelve Tables : 

*2 From Athcnieus, Ji. xv. c. 2, at seq., we Icfirii that the Egyptian 
chaplets were made of ivy, narcissus, pomegranate blossoms, &c. 

“ Corolla,” being the diminutive of “ corona.” 

, 1* Or tinsel. The “ Rich.” 

Ribbons or skeamers, “Puri.” 

♦18 Consul, A.u.c. 670. 

i6 Or “engrave,” “cajlare.” is probably speaking here of goWe” 
lemnisci. 

20 “Philyrm.” This was properly the inner bark of the linden-tree < 
but it is not improbable that thin plates of metal were also so called, froni 
the resemblance. The passage, however, admits of various modes of e» 
planation. 
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any person has gained a chaplet .himself, or by his 
money,** let the same be given to him as the reward of his 
prowess/’ There is no doubt that by the words “ gained by 
his m6ney,” the laws meant a chaplet whicl; had been gained 
by his slaves or horses. ‘ Well then, whft was the honour ac- 
quired thereby ? It was the right secured by the victor, for 
himself and for his parents, after death, to be crowned with- 
out fail, while the body was laid out in the hSuse,®* and on its 
being carried** to the tomb. 

On other occasions, chaplets were not indiscriminately 
worn, not even those which had been won in the games. 

cuAP. 6, — THE sevehity op the ancients in, eepeeence to 

CHAPLETS. 

Indeed the rules upon this point were reAarkably severe. 
L, Fulvius, a banker,*^ having been accused, at the time of 
the Second Punic War, of looking down from the balcony** 
of his house upon tlio Porum, with a chaplet of roses upon 
his head, was imprisoned by order of the Senate, and was not 
liberated before the war was brought to a close. P. Muna- 
lius, having placed upon his head a chaplet of flowers taken 
from the statue of Marsyas,*® was condemned by the Trium- 
viri to be put in chains. Upon his making appeal to the 
Iribunes of the people, they refused to intercede in his behalf 
—a very different state of things to that at Athens, where 
the young iiieri,*’’' in their dninken revelry, were in the habit, 

“ Pocunia.” Fee compares tliis usage with the employment of jockics 
it horse-races in Eiiglaiiil and France. 

22 “ Inins positiis csset.” “Foris ferretur.” 

Or “ m<»nt3y-chaiiger,” “argon tarius/' 

25 “Epergnhi sua.” Scaligcr thinks that the “pcrgula” was a part 
)f a house built out into the street, while, according to Ernesti, it was a 
ittlc room in the upper part of a house. In 15. xxxv. c. 36, it clearly 
ucans a room on the grouiul -floor. % 

2® Jn the Fora of ancient cities there was frequently a statue of this my- 
hological personage, with one hand erect, in token, Servius says (on 
li. iv. 1. 68 of the iEneid), of the freedom of the stale, Marsyas having been 
•be minister of Ihicelms, the god of liberty. His statHe in the Forum of 
Home was the place of assembly for the courtesans of that city, who used 
jo crown it with chaplets of Howcm. See also Iloracc i. Sat. 6. 1. 120 ; 
luyenal, Sat. 9. 1. 1 and 2; and partial, ii. Ep. 64. 1. 7. 

Cujacius thinks that Pliny has in view here Polemon of Athens, who 
ivhen a young man, in his drunken revelry, hurst into the school of Xeno- 
iiates, the philosopher, with his fellow-revellers, wearing his festive gar- 

X 2 
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before midday, of making their way into the irery schools of 
the philosSphers even. Among ourselves, no such instance of 
a similar licentiousness is to be found, unless, indeed, in tho 
case of the daughter*® of the late Emperor Augustus, who, in 
her nocturnal debaucheries, placed a chaplet on the statue*® 
of Marsyas, conduct deeply deplored in the letters of that 
god.®" 

I • 

CHAP. 7. — ^A CITIZEN DECKED WITH FLOWEKS BY THE BOHAN 
PEOPLE. 

Scipio is the only person that ever received from tho Eomau 
people tho honour of being decked with flowers. This 
Scipio received the surname of Serapio,®' from his remarkable 
resemblance ih ^ certain person of that name who dealt in 
pigs. He died in his tribuneship, greatly beloved by the 
people, and in every way worthy of the family of tho Africani. 
The property he left was not sufficient to pay the expenses of 
his burial ; upon which the people made a subscription and 
contracted®* for his funeral, flowers being scattered upon the 
body from every possible quarter®® as it was borne along. 

CHAP. 8. — PLAITED CHAPLETS. NEEDLE-WORK CHAPLETS. 

NARD-LEAP CHAPLETS. SILKEN CHAPLETS. 

In those days, too, chaplets were employed in honour of the 
gods, the Lares, public as well as domestic, the sepulchres,^* 
and the Manes. The highest place, however, in public esti- 
mation, was held by the plaited chaplet ; such as we And used 

land on his head. Being airestcdr however, bv the discourse, he stopped 
to listen, and at length, tearing off the garland, determined to enter on a 
more abstemious course of life. Becoming an ardent disciple of Xeno- 
crates, he ultimately succeeded him at the head of the school. The pas- 
sage as given in the text, from its apparent incompleteness, would appear 
to be in a mutilated state. 

Julia, vSee B. vii. c. 46, 

Thus acknowledging herself to be no better than a common courtesan. * 

39 “lUius dei.” See B. vii. c. 10. 

33 it Funus eloca/vit.” 

33 prospcctu omni.” ‘‘From every look-out i.e, from the roofe, 
doors, ana windows. 

34 This usage is still observed in the immortelles, laid on the tombs of 
departed friends, in Catholic countries ou the continent. Tibullus alludes 
to it, B. ii. FI. 4: 

“ Atque aliquis senior veteres veneratus amores, 

Annua constructo serta dabit tumulo.” 
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by the Salii in^heir sacrqd rites, and at the solemnization of 
their yearly®® banquets. In later times, 'the rose chaplet has 
been adopted, and lus^ury arose at last to such a pitch that a 
chaplet was held in no esteem at all if it did not consist en- 
tirely of leaves sown together with the noedld. More recently, 
again, they have been imported from India, or from nations 
beyond the countries of India. 

But it is looked upon as the most refined of all, to present 
chaplets made of nard leaves, or else of silk df many colours 
steeped in unguents. Such is the pitch to which the luxu- 
riousness of our women has at last arrived ! • 

CHAP. 9 . — AUTHORS WHO HATE WRITTEN ON FLOWERS. AN 

ANECDOTE RELATIVE TO QUEEN CLEOPATRA AyD^HAPLETS. 

Among the Greeks, the physicians Mnesitheus and Calli- 
machus have written separate treatises on the subject of 
chaplets, making mention of such fiowers as arc injurious to 
the hcad.^® For, in fact, the health is here concerned to some 
extent, as it is at the moments of carousal and gaiety in par- 
ticular that penetrating odours steal insidiously upon the 
brain — witness an instance in the wicked cunning displayed 
upon one occasion by Cleopatra. 

At the time when preparations were yaking for the battle 
that was eventually fought at Actium, Antonius held the 
queen in such extreme distrust as to be in dread of her very 
attentions even, and would not so much as touch his food, 
unless another person had tasted it first. Upon this, the 
queen, it is said, wishing to amuse herself with his fears, had 
the extremities of the fiowers in a chaplet dipped in poison, and 
then placed it upon her hcad,®^ After a time, as tlie hilarity 
increased apace, she challenged Antonius to swallow the chap- 

% 

At the conclusion of the festival of Mars on the 1st of March, and 
for several successive days. These entertainments were celebrated in the 
Temple of that god, and were proverbial for their excellence. 

• It is a well-known fact, as F4c remarks, that th# smell of flowers is 
productive, in some persons, of head-ache, nausea, and vertigo. He states 
also that persons have been known 4o meet their death from sleeping all 
uight in the midst of odoriferou^flowers. 

‘^Ipsaque capiti imposita.*^ Holland and Ajasson render this as 
though Cleopatra placed the garland on Antony’s head, aud not her own. 
hittre agrees with tlie translation here adopted. 
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lets, mixed up with their drink. Who, under sudh circumstances 
as these, could havd apprehended treachery? Accordingly, 
the leaves were stripped from off the chaplet, and thrown into 
the cup. Just as Antonius was on the very point of drinking, 
she jarrested his ai'm with her hand. — “ Behold, Marcus An- 
toiiius,” said she, “ the woman against whom you are so care- 
ful to take tlieso new precautions of yours in employing yonr 
tasters ! And would then, if I could exist without you, either 
means or opportunity of effecting my purpose be wanting to 
me?** Saying this, she ordered a man to be brought from 
prison, and made# him drink off the potion ; he did so, and 
fell doad^® upon the spot. 

Besides the two authors above-mentioned, Theophrastus,^® 
among the Greeks, has written on the subject of flowers. 
Soule of our owh writers also have given the title of Antho- 
logica” to their works, but no one, to my knowledge at least, 
has treated expressly^® of flowers. In fact, we ourselves have 
no intention here of discussing the mode of wearing chaplets, 
for tluit would bo frivolous*^ indeed ; but shall proceed to 
state such particulars in relation to flowers as shall appear to 
us deserving of remark. 

CUAP. 10. (4.) — THE KOSE *. TWELVE VARIETIES OP IT. 

The people of our country were acquainted with but very 
few garland flowers among the garden plants, and those few 
hardly any but the violet and the rose. The plant which bears 
the rose is, properly speaking, more of a thorn than a shrub— 
indeed, we sometimes find it growing on a bramble^® even ; 
the flower having, even then, a pleasant smell, though by no 
means penetrating. The flower in all roses is originally en- 
closed in a bud,^® with a grained surface within, which gra- 
dually swells, and assumes the form of •a green pointed cone, 
similar to our alabatter^^ unguent boxes in shape. Gradually 

S’* Fee remarks that we know of no poisons, hydrocyanic or prussic acid 
cxccptcd, BO instantaneous in their effects as tais ; and that it is very 
doubtful if they W(»e acquainted with that poison. 

39 Hist. Plant. B. vi. cc. 6, 7. “Persecutus est.” 

A characteristic, it would appear, of the greater part of the inform- 
ation already given in tliis Book. 

42 He alludes to the wild rose or eglanflne. See B. zvi. c. 71. 

43 Granoso cortice.’* 

M Boxes of a pyramidal shape. See B. ix. c. 56. 
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acquiring a rudfly tint, this bud opens little hy little, until at 
last it comes into full blow, developing* the catyx, and em- 
bracing the yellow-pointed filaments which stand erect in the 
centre of it. 

The employment of the rose in chaplets ^s, so to say, the 
Icast^® use that is made of it. The flower is steeped in oil, a 
practice which has prevailed from the times of the Trojan war, 
as Horner^® bears witness ; in addition to which, it now forms 
an ingredient in our unguents, as mentioned ‘on a previous 
occasion.^^ It is employed also by itself for certain medicinal 
purposes, and is used in plasters and eye-salves*® for its pene- 
traling qualities : it is used, also, to perfume the delicacies of 
our banquets, and is never attended with any noxious results. 

Tlie most esteemed kinds of rose among uj are those of 
Praeneste*® and Campania.®® Some persons haVe added j;o theso 
varieties the rose of Miletus,®^ the flower of which is an ex- 
tremely brilliant red, and has never more than a dozen petals. 
The next to it is the rose of Trachyn,*® not so red as the last, 
and then that of Alabanda,®® with whitish petals, hut not so 
liiglily esteemed. The least esteemed of all, however, is the 
thorn rose,®* the petals of which are numerous, but extremely 

** Still, even for that purpose the rose was very extensively used. One 
ancient auili or states that, ev(5n in the middle of winter, the more luxurious 
Itomans were not satisfied without roses swimming in their Falernian wine; 
and we find Horace repeatedly alluding to the chaplets of roses worn hy 
tliG guests at banquets, lienee probably arose the expression, Under 
tlie rose.” Fee is evidently mistaken in thinking that Pliny implies here, 
that it was but rarely used in chaplets. 

II. xxiii. 1. 186. B. xiii. c. 2. 

“CoUyriis." 

Clusius was of opinion that this was the Provence rose, the Hosa 
Gallica of Linnaius. 

The same rose, probably, of which Virgil says, Georg. B. iv. 1. 119, 
“ Hiferique rosaria JVesti” — “ And the rose-beds of Pffistum, that bear 
twice in the year.*’ It has been suggested tbai it is identical with the 
Kosa alba vulgaris major of Bauhin, the Rosa alba of Decandolle : but, 
as K6e says, it is very questionable if this is correct, this white rose blossom- 
ing but once a year. 

• A simple variety of the Rosa Gallica of Linneeusf F^e thinks. 

See B. iv. c. 14. According to J. Bauhin, this is the pale, flesh- 
coloured rose, called the “rose otf France,” — the “Rosa rubello flore, 
niajore, plcno, incarnata vulgo.**.. Others, again, take it to be the Damascus 
rose. 

®® Sec B. V. c. 29. A variety of the white rose, ¥6e thinks, the de- 
termination of which must be sought among the Eglantines. 

®* “ Spiniola.” A variety belonging to or approaching the Eglantine 
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small. The essential points of difference in \;he rose are the 
number®* of the petdls, the comparative number®® of thorns on 
the stem, the colour, and the smell. The number of the petals, 
which is never less than five, goes on increasing in amount, 
till we find one va«iety with as many as a hundred, and 
thence known as the “ centifolia :”®^ in Italy, it is to be found 
in Campania, and in Greece, in the vicinity of Philippi, though 
this last is not the place of its natural®® growth. Mount Pun- 
g88us,®® in the fcamo vicinity, produces a rose with numerous 
petals of diminutive size : the people of those parts are in the 
habit of transplanting it, a method which greatly tends to im- 
prove its growth. This kind, however, is not remarkable for 
its smell, nor yet is the rose which has a very large or very 
broad petal : fndeed, wo may state in a few words, that the 
best proof of the perfume of the flower is the comparative 
roughness of the calyx.®® 

Cmpio, who lived in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, as- 
serts that the centifolia is never employed for chaplets, except 
at the extreme®^ points of union as it were, being remarkable 
neither for its smelF nor its beauty. There is another variety 

in all probability. Fee makes mention here of a kind called the Eosa 
iiiyriucantha by Decandolle (the ^Ubousand- thorn rose”), which is found in 
great abundance in the south of Europe, and other par^ of it. 

Fee remarks on this passage, that the beauty of the llower and the 
number of the petals are always in an inverse proportion to the number of 
thorns, which disappear successively the more carefully the plant is culti- 
vated. 

This is most probably the meaning of “ Asperitatc, Icvore.” 

Still known as the “ Rosa centifolia.” Its petals sometimes exceed 
three hundred in number ; and it is the most esteemed of all for its frag- 
rant smell. 

“ “ Non sum terrse proventu.'' 

This rose is mentioned also by Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. R. vi. c. 6. 
From the description that Pliny ^ves of it, Fee is inclined to think that 
it is some variety of the ^Rosa rubrifolia, which is often found in moun- 
tainous localities. 

^ This assertion is borrowed from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 
6. Fee remarks that there is no truth in it. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the word cortex*’ here may mean, not the calyx, but tlie baiki 
of the stem, in reference to its exemptiom from thorns. The rpaxi) to 
K uTia of Theophrastus would seem to admit of that rendering. See Note 
** above. 

61 “ Extremas velut ad cardines.” 

63 This is not the case with the Rosa centifolia of modem botany. ^*'6 
Note 6^ above. It is not improbable, however, that the reading is “ 
babilis," and that this passage belongs to the next sentence. 
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of rose, too, called the '' Grecian ” rose by our people, and 
“lychnis*’® by the Greeks: it grows ’ nowhere except in 
humid soils, and has never more than five petals : it does not 
exceed the violet in size, and is destitute of smell. There is 
another kind, again, known to us as the Grsecula,” ^ the 
petals of which are tightly rolled together, and which never 
open except when pressed in the hand, it having always the 
appearance, in fact, of being in bud : the petals of it are re- 
markably large. Another kind, again, sprinf{& from a stem 
like that of the mallow, the leaves being similar to those of 
the olive — the name ’given to it is macetum.**® There is 
the rose of autumn, *too, known to us as the coroniola,”® 
which is of a middle size, between the varieties just mentioned. 
All these kinds, however, are destitute of sMcll, with the 
exception of the coroniola, and the one which grows on the 
bramble so extended is the scope for fictitious® productions ! 

And, indeed, the genuine rose, for the most part, is indebted 
for its qualities to the nature of the soil. That of Cyrense®® is 
the most odoriferous of all, and hence it is that the unguents 
of that place are so remarkably fine : at Carthage, again, in 
Spain, there arc early’® roses throughout all the winter. The 
temperature, too, of the climate is not without its influence ; 
for in some years we find the roses much less odoriferous than 
ia others ; in addition to which, their smell is always more 
powerful when grown in dry soils’' than in humid ones. The 

® The Lychnis, Fee remarks, is erroneously classed by Pliny among 
the roses. It is generally agreed among naturalists that it is the garden 
(lower, the Agrostemma coronaria of Linnseus ; which, however, does not 
'^row in humid soils, but in steep, rocky places. 

Or “small Greek” rose. Some commentators have identified it with 
the Rosa silvestris, odorata, florc albo of C. Baubin, a wild white rose. 

® Sillig thinks that this may mean the “ Macedonian’* rose. Another 
reading is “ moschouton.” Fee says that it is not a rose at all, but one of 
the Malvaceae belonging to the genus Alcssa ; ^ne variety of which is 
Jailed the Alcoea rosa. 

Or “ little chaplet.** Possibly a variety of the Eglantine, the Rosa 
Janina or dog-rose, Fee suggests. 

• The E^antine. • 

® This seems to be the meaning of “ tot modis adulteratur :’* the roses 
vithout smell appearing to him to bf not genuim roses. 

® The Rosa Damascena of M^lller, Fee thinks, our Damascus rose. 

The earliest rose in France and Spain, F6e says, is the “ pompon,** 
the variety Pomponaea of the Rosa centifolia. 

This is consistent with modern experience. 
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rose does not admit of being planted in either a rich or an 
argillaceous soil, nor yet on irrigated land ; being contented 
with a thin, light earth, and more particularly attached to 
ground on which ^pld building rubbish has been laid. 

The rose of Campatoia is early, that of Miletus late, but it is 
the rose of Praeneste that goes off the very -latest of all. Por 
the rose, the ground is generally dug to a greater depth than it 
is for com, but nbt so deep as for the vine. It grows but very 
slowly” from the seed, which is found in the calyx beneath tlie 
petals of the flower, covered with a sort of down ; hence it is 
that the method of grafting is usually the‘ one preferred, or else 
propagation from the eyes of the root, as in the reed.’® One 
kind is grafted, which bears a pale flower, with thorny 
branches of a rt!n\arkable length ; it belongs to the quinquefolia 
variety, being one of the Greek roses.” All roses are improved 
by being pruned and cauterized; transplanting, too, makes 
them grow, like the vine, all the better, and with the greatest 
rapidity. The slips are cut some four fingers in length or 
niore, and are planted immediately after the setting of the 
Yergiliffi ; then, while the west winds are prevalent, they are 
transplanted at intervals of a foot, the earth being frequently 
turned up about them. 

Persons whose object it is to grow early roses, make a hole 
a foot in width abput the root, and pour warm water into it, 
at the period when the buds are beginning to put forth.” 

CHAP. 11. (5.) — THE LILY : FOUa VATUETIKS OP IT. 

The lily holds the next highest tank after the rose, and has 
• a certain affinity’* witli it in respect of its unguent and the 
oil extracted from it, which is known to us as “ lirinon.’”’ 

” From Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. B. vi. c. 6, The rose is but very 
rarely reproduced from s^ed. 

• 7i See B. xvi. c. 67, and 13. xvii. c. 33. 

7* Previously mentioned in this Chapter. The meaning of this passage, 
however, is extremely doubtful. “ Uimm genus inseritur pallidte, spinosaj, 
longissimis virgis, (j^inquifoliee, quae Graecis altera cst^' » 

If the water was only lukewarm. Fee says, it would be of no use, 
and if hotter, the speedy death of tbeiiree would be the result 

<< Quddam cognatione.’' He alludes to a maceration of the petals of 
the rose and lily in oil. The aroma of the lily, F^e says, has not been 
fixed by any method yet found. 

17 See B. xiii. c. 2. 
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Blended, too, iWth roses, the lily™ produces a remarkably fine 
effect ; for it begins to make its appearanbe, in fact, just as the 
rose is in the very middle of its season# There is no flower 
that grows to a greater height than the lily, sometimes, in- 
deed, as much as three cubits ; the head or it being always 
drooping, as though the neck of the flower were unable to 
support its weight. The whiteness of the lily is quite remark- 
able, the petals being striated on the extericir ; the flower is 
narrow at the base, and gradually expanding In shape like a 
tapering™ cup with the edges curving outwards, the &ie pistils 
of tlie flower, and the stamens with their antherm of a saffron 
colour, standing erect in the middle.®® Hence the perfume of 
the lily, as well as its colour, is two-fold, there being one for 
the petds and another for the stamens. The difference, how- 
ever, between them is but very small, and when the flower is 
employed for making lily unguents and oils, the petals are 
never rejected. 

There is a flower, not unlike the lily, produced by the plant 
known to us as the “ convolvulus.”®^ It grows among shrubs, 
is totally destitute of smell, and has not the yellow an therm of 
the lily within ; only vying with it in its whiteness, it would 
almost appear to be the rough sketch®* made by Nature when 
she was learning how to make the lily. The white lily is 
propagated in all the various ways which are employed for the 
cultivation of the rose,®® as also by means of a certain tearlike 

™ The Lilium candidum of Linnseus. Fee remarks that the “ Lilium” 
of the Homans and the Xuptov of the Greeks is evidently derived from 
the laleh of the Persians. 

™ “ Calathi.” The “ calatbus” was a work-basket of tapering shape ; 
it was also used for carrying fruits and flowers, Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 264. 
Cups, too, for wine were called by this name, Virg. Eel. v. 71. 

As this passage has been somewhat amplified in the translation, it 
will perhaps be as well to insert it : ** KesupiniE^ per ambitum labris, te- 
uuique pilo et staminum stantibus in medio crocis,'* 

Convolvulus smpium of modem botany ; the only resemblance 
in which to the lily is in the colour, it being totally different m every other 
icspcct. 

Rudimentum." She must have set to work in a very roundabout 
way, Fee thinks, and one in whichdt would be quite impossible for a na- 
turalist to follow her. ^ 

^ The white lily is reproduced from the offsets of the bulbs; and, ns 
Fee justly remarks, it is highly absurd to compare the mode of culti- 
vation with that of the rose, which is propagated from slips. 
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gum®* which belongs to it, similaily to hipposeKnum®* in fact : 
indeed, there is no plUnt that is more prolific than this, a sin 
gle root often giving.birth to as many as fifty bulbs.®* Then 
is, also, a red lily, known by the name of “ crinon” ^ to the 
Greeks, though tHfere*are some authors who call the fiower o 
it cynorrodon.” ®® The most esteemed are those of Antiochii 
and Laodicea in Syria, and next to them that of Phaselis.®* 
To the fourth ramk belongs the flower that grows in Italy. 

• 

CHAP. 12. — THE HARCISSTJ8 : THREE VARIETIES OF IT. 

There is a purple®* lily, too, which sometimes has a doubl< 
stem; it differs .only from the other lilies in having a mon 
fleshy root and a bulb of larger size, but undivided : ®^ th( 
name given to it is '' narcissus/’®* A second variety of this lil] 
has a white flowdr, with a purple corolla. There is also thi: 
difference between the ordinary lily and the narcissus, that ii 
the latter the leaves spring from the root of the plant. Tht 
finest arc those which groW on the mountains of Lycia. A 
third variety is similar to the others in every respect, except 
that the corolla of the plant is green. They are all of thein 
late®* flowers : indeed, they only bloom after the setting ol 
Arcturus,®* and at the time of the autumnal equinox. 

^ This absurd notion is deriTed from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ii 
c. 2, and B. vi. c. 6. See B. xix. c. 48. 

The root really consists of certain fine fibres, to which the bulbs, oi 
rather cloves or ofisets, are attached. 

^ Judging from what Theocritus says, in his 35th Idyl, the “ crinon” 
would appear to have been a white lily. Sprcngel, however, takes the rod 
lily of Pliny to be the scarlet lily, the Lilium Chalcedonicum of Linnaeus. 

68 Or “ dog-rose a name now given to one of the wild roses. 

Sec B. xiii. c. 9. 

BO Pee remarks, that it is singular that Pliny, as also Virgil, Eel. v. 1. 38, 
should have given the epithet “ purpureus^' to the Narcissus. It is owing, 
Fee says, to the red nectary of the fiower, which is also bordered with a 
very bright red. Into cloves or offsets. 

The Narcissus poeticus of Linnmus. Pliny gives the origin of its 
name in c. 75 of this Book. 

B3 Though supported by Theophrastus, this assertion is quite erroneous. 
In France, even, FG& says, the Narcissus poeticus blossoms at the end C|j 
April, and sooner, probably, in the climates of Greece and Italy. 

w See B. iviii. c. 76. It is just possible that Pliny and Theophrastus 
may be speaking of the Narcissus scrotiniYi of Linnaeus, which is found in 
great abundance in the southern provinces of Naples, and is undoubtedly 
the flower alluded to by Virgil in the words, “ Nec sera comantem Narcis- 
Bum/’ Georg, iv. 11. 122, 123. 
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CHAP. 13. — HOW SEED IS STAINED TO PBOpUCE TINTED ELOYnEBS. 

There has been invented®* also a method of tinting the lily, 
thanks to the taste of mankind for monstrous productions. 
The dried stalks®® of the lily are tied together in the month of 
July, and hung up in the smoko: then, in the following 
Uaroh, when the small knots®’^ are beginning to disclose them- 
selves, the stalks are left to steep in the lees pf black or Greek 
wine, in order that they may contract its colour, and are then 
planted out in small trenches, some semi-sextarii of wine-lees 
being poured around them. By this method purple lilies are 
obtained, it being a very remarkable thing t^at we should be 
able to dye a plant to such a degree as to make it produce a 
coloured flower, ^ 

• 

CHAP. 14. (6.) — HOW THE SJiVEBAL VABIETIES OP THE VIOLET 

ABE BESPECTIVELY PBODUCED, OBOWN, AND CULTIVATED. THE 

TUBER DIFFERENT COLOUBS OF THE VIOLET. THE FIVE VABIETIES 

OF THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

ISText after the roses and the lilies, the violet is held in the 
highest esteem : of this there are several varieties, the pur- 
ple,^® the yellow, and the white, all of them reproduced from 
jilants, like the cabbage. The purple violet, which springs 
up spontaneously in sunny spots, with a thin, meagre soil, has 
larger petals than the others, springing immediately from the 
root, which is of a fleshy substance. This violet has a name, 
too, distinct from the other wild kinds, being called “ion,” ®® 
aiul from it the ianthine ' cloth takes its name. 

Among the cultivated kinds, the yellow® violet is held in the 
groutest esteem. The Tusculan violet, and that known as the 

I*’ I'eo remarks,* that the extravagant proceeding here described by 
l^liny with a seriousness that is perfectly ridiculous, docs not merit any 
discussion. t 

When detached from the bulb, the stem of the lily will infallibly die. 

97 “Nudantibus sc nodulis.** There are no such knots in the lily, as 
I'oe remarks. 

• The Viola odorata of Linnsens. 9r*xhe Greek name. 

^ “lanthina vestis,” violet-coloured. 

® Besfontaincs identifies this wiWi the Cheiranthus Cheiri ; but Fee says 
that there is little doubt thai it belongs to the Viola tricolor herbensis 
(pansy, or heart's-ease), in the petals of which the yellow predominates, 
and the type of which is the field violet, or Viola arvensis, the flowers of 
which are extremely small, and entirely yellow. 
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** marine ” ’ violet, have petals somewhat brfiader than the 
others, but not so odoriferous; the Galatian* violet, too, which 
has a smaller leaf, is entirely destitute of smell. This last is 
a present to us from the autumn, the others from the spring. 

c 

CHAP. 15. — ^THE CALTKA. TUE SCOPA BEOIA. 

iN'ext to it comes the caltha, tho flowers of which are of 
similar colour and size ;* in the number of its petals, however, 
it surpasses the Vnarine violet, the petals of which are never 
more than five in number. Tho marine violet is surpassed, 
too, by the other in smell ; that of the caltha being very power- 
ful. The smelly too, is no less powerful in the plant known as 
the “scopa regia;*’® but there it is the leaves of the plant, 
and not the flowers, that are odoriferous. 

CHAP. 16. THE BACCHAH. THE COMBRETUM. ASARTJM. 

The bacchar,’' too, by some persons known as field nard,” 

3 This has been identified with the Cheirantlms incanns, the Cheirantlius 
triciispidatus of the shores of the Mediterranean, the Jlesperis maritinia of 
Linnocus ; also, by some commentators, with the Campanula Medium of 
Linnaeus. 

^ So called, according to Pintianus and Salmasius, from Galatia, a town 
of Italy. Fee adopts the reading “ (Jalatbiana," and considers it to hav# 
received that name from its resemblance to the Caltha mentioned in the 
next Chapter. Dalechamps identifies it with the Digitalis purpurea; 
Gcssiicr, Dodonajus, andTIialius, with the Gentiana pncumonaiitho, others 
with the Gentiana ciliato and Pannonica, and Sprengcl with the Gentiana 
verna of Linnaeus. F^e admits himself totally at a loss on tho subject. 

5 “ Concolori amplitudine.” Gronovius, with considerable justice, ex- 
presses himself at a loss as to the exact meaning of these words. If 
feprcngol and Salmasius arc right in their conjoeturcs that the Caltha of 
Pliny and Virgil is tho marigold, our Calendula officinalis, the passage 
cannot mean that the flower of it is of tho same size and colour with 
any variety of the violet mentioned in the preceding Chapter. From the 
description given of it by Dioscorides, it is more than probable that the 
Caltha of the ancients is not the marigold, nnd llardouin is probably 
right in his conjeeturo that Pliny intends to describe a variety of the violet 
under the name. Fee is at a loss as to its identification. 

« Or “royal broom.’* Sprengel thinks that this is the Chenopodium 
scoparia, a plant common in Greece and Italy ; and Fee is inclined t« 
coincide with that opinion, though, as he says, there are numerous other 
plants with odoriferous leaves and pliifnt shoots, as its name, broom, would 
seem to imply. Other writers would identify it with a Sideritis, and 
others, again, with an Achillcea. 

’ Sec B. xii. c. 26. Fee is inclined to coincide with Kuellius, and to 
identify this with the Digitalis purpurea, clown's spikenard, or our Lady'& 
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is odoriferous m the root only. In former times, it was the 
practice to make unguents of this root, as we learn from the 
poet Aristophanes, a writer of the Ancient Comedy ; from 
which circumstance some persons have erropeously given the 
name of exotic”® to the plant. The sifieU of it strongly re- 
sembles that of cinnamomum; and the plant grows in thin 
soils, which are free from all humidity. 

The name of “ combretum is given to d^lant that bears 
a very strong resemblance to it, the leaves of which taper to 
the fineness of threads ; in height, however, it is taller than 
the bacchar. These are the only w * * * * The error, 
however, ought to be corrected, on the part of* those who have 
bestowed upon the bacchar the name of field nard for that 
in reality is the surname given to another pltpiif known to the 
Greeks as ** asaron,” the description and features of which wo 
have already mentioned, when speaking of the diflferent va- 
rieties of nard. I find, too, that the name of “ asaron has 
been given to this plant, from the circumstance of its never 
being employed in the composition of chaplets. 

CHAP. 17. — saffron: in what places it grows best, what 

FLOWERS WERE KNOWN AT THE TIME OF THE TROJAN WAR. 

The wild safifron is the best ; indeed, in Italy it is of no 

^(loves. The only strong objection to this is the fact that the root of the 
iligiUilis has a very faint but disagreeable smell, and not at all like that of 
cinnamon. But then, as Fee says, wc have no positive proof that tho 
IJ cimiariiomum’^ of the ancients is identical with our cinnamon. See Vol. 
iii. p. 138. Sprengcl takes the “ bacchar” of Virgil to be the Valeriana 
Ccliica, and the “ baccliaris” of the Greeks to be tho Gnaphalium san- 
{riuiieum, a plant of Fgypt and Palestine. The bacchar has been also 
i'leutitied with the Asperula odorata of Linnmus, tho Geum urbanuin of 
Liimajus (the root of which has the smell of cloves), the Inula Vaillaiitii, 
tile Salvia Sclarea, and many other plants. 

® “ Ihirbaricain.” Everything that was not iadigeiious to the territory 
of Rome, was “barharum,” or “ barharicuiii.” 

® CaBsalpiiius says that this is a rushy plant, called, in Tuscany, Ilerha 
Inziola ; hut Fee is quite at a loss for its idc3ntification. 

• Sillig is most probably right in his surmise tluX^ there is an hiatus 
here. 

In B. xli. c. 27. Asarum F.ufopseum, or foal-foot. 

Probably meaning that it o»mes from d, “ not,'* and (ratpw, “ to adorn." 

Or Crocus, tlm Crocus sativus of Linneeus, from the prepared stigmata 
of which tho saifroii of commerce is made. It is still found growing wild 
on tlie mountains in the vicinity of Athens, and is extensively cultivated 
ill jjjaiiy parts of Europe. 
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use whatever to attempt to propagate it, the pr6duce of a whole 
bed of saffron being boiled down to a single scruple ; it is repro- 
duced by offsets from the bulb. The cultivated saffron is 
larger, finer, and better looking than the other kinds, but has 
much less efficacy. /This plant is everywhere degenerating,^* 
and is far from prolific at Cyrenae even, a place where the 
flowers are always of the very finest quality. The most es- 
teemed saffron, however, is that of Cilicia, and there of Mount 
Corycus in particular ; next comes the saffron of Mount Olym- 
pus, in Lycia, and then of Centuripa, in Sicily ; some persons, 
however, have given the second rank to the Phlegracan saf- 
fron. 

There is nothing so much adulterated*® as saffron : the best 
proof of its goodness is when it snaps under pressure by tlio 
fingers, as though it were friable;*’ for when it is moist, a 
state which it owes to being adulterated, it is limp, and will 
not snap asunder. Another way of testing it, again, is to 
apply it with the hand to the face, upon which, if good, it will 
be found to be slightly caustic to the face and eyes. There is 
a peculiar kind, too, of cultivated saffron, which is in generiil 
extremely mild, being only of middling quality ; the name 
given to it is ** dialeucon.”*® The saffron of Cyreuaica, again, 
is faulty in the opposite extreme ; for it is darker than any 
other kind, and is apt to spoil very quickly. The best saffron 
everywhere is that which is of the most unctuous quality, ami 
the filaments of which are the shortest ; the worst being that 
which emits a musty smell. 

Mucianus informs us that in Lycia, at the end of seven or 
eight years, the saffron is transplanted into a piece of ground 
which has been prepared for the purpose, and that in this w'ay 

** “ Degeneraiis ubiqne/’ Judging from what he states below, he may 
possibly meau, if growiifrepcatedly on the same soil. 

He may allude either to the city of Phlegra of Macedonia, or to tlic 
Phlegrajan Plains in Campania, which were remarkable for their fertility. 
Virgil speaks of the salFron of Mount Tmolus in Cilicia. 

It is very exff:nsivcly adulterated with the petals of the marigold, 
also the Cartharnus tinctorius, safflower, or bastard saffron. 

*7 Tins is the case ; for when it iscbrittle it shows that it has not been 
adulterated with water, to add to its wci^Jit. 

Perhaps the reading here, “ Cum sit in medio candidum,'' is prefer- 
ably; ** because it is white in the middle.’* 

19 ** White throughout.” 
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it is prevented ?rom degenerating. It is never used for cha])- 
lets, being a plant with an extremely narrow leaf, as fine almost 
as a hair ; but it combines remarkably well with wine, swet^t 
wine in particular. Reduced to a powder, i*t is used to per- 
fume the tiioatrcs. 

Saffron blossoms about the setting of the Vergilim, for a few 
days** only, the leaf expelling the fiower. It is verdant** at, 
the time of the winter solstice, and then it is tlxit they gather 
it ; it is usually dried in the shade, and if in winter, all the 
hotter. The root of this plant is fleshy, and more long-lived** 
than that of the other bulbous plants. It loves to be beaten 
and trodden under foot, and in fact, the worse it is treated 
the bettor it thrives : hence it is, that it grows ^o vigorously 
hy the side of fbot-paths and fountains, (f.) Saffron was 
already held in high esteem in the time of the Trojan War ; 
at all events, Homer,*® we find, makes mention of these three 
llowers, the lotus,** the saffron, and the hyacinth. 

CHAP, 18. — TUE NATURE OF ODOURS. 

All the odoriferous*** substances, and consequently the plants, 
clidhr from one miother in their colour, smell, and juices. It 
is but rarely *** that the taste of an odoriferous substance is not 

T^c contradicts himself here ; for in c. 79 of this Book, he says that 
fhuplfts of saifroii arc <^oo(l for dispelling the fumes of wine. 

“ Ad theatra repleiida.” It was the custom to discharge saffron- water 
"ver the tlioatres with pipes, and sometimes the saffron was mixed Avith 
wine for the purpose. It was discharged through pipes of very minute 
horc. so tliat it fell upon the spectatore in the form of the finest dust. See 
huerutius, B. ii. 1. 416 ; Liican, Phars.ix. 1. 808—810 ; and Seneca, Epist. 

** Tl flowers so rapidly, in fact, tluit it is dilBcult to avoid the loss of a 
P^rt of the liarvcst. 

The wliole of this passage if, from Thcoplirastui, De Odorib, 

** lliis statement, though borroAved from Theophrastus, is not consis- 
tent Avitli fact. The root of saffron is not more long-lived than any other 
hulbs of the Liliaccrc. 

Because, Dalcchamps says, all the juices arc thereby tflrown back into 
the toot, Avhicli consequently bears a stronger flower the next year. 

All these statements as to the odours of various substances, arc from 
Jhcophrastus, De Causis, B. vi. c. sfe. 

. ‘Mle does not say, liowcvcr, that it is but rarely that a bitter substaiico 
|s not odoriferous ; a sense in Avhicli Fee seems to have understood him, as 
tie says, “ This assertion is not true in general, and there are numerous 
■VOL. ly. • Y 
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bitter; while sweet , substances, on the other hand, are but 
rarely odoriferous. Thus it is, too, that wine is more odorife- 
rous than must, and all the wild plants more so than the cul- 
tivated ones.^° Some flowers have a sweet smell at a distance, 
the edge of which is taken off when they come nearer ; such is 
the case witli tlie violet, for instance. Tlie rose, 'when fresli 
gathered, has a more powerful smell at a distance, and dried, 
Avhen brought jaearer. All plants have a more penetrating 
odour, also, in spring and in the morning ; as the hour of 
midday approaches, the scent becomes gradually weakened.^^ 
The flowers, too, of young plants are less odoriferous than those 
of old ones ; but it is at mid-age®^ that the odour is moat pene- 
trating in them all. 

The rose aifd tlie crocus have a more powerful smell when 
gathered in fine weather, and all plants are more powerfully 
scented in hot climates than in cold ones. In Egypt, however, 
the flowers are far from odoriferous, owing to the dews and 
(exhalations with which the air is charged, in consequence ol 
tlie extended surface of the river. Some plants have an agree- 
able, though at the same time extremely powerful smell ; some, 
again, while green, have no^ smell at all, owing to the excess 
of moisture, the buceros for example, which is tlie same as 

exceptions ; for instance, quassia wood, which is inodorous and yet in- 
tensely bitter.” The essential oil, he remarks, elaborated in the tissue ut 
the corolla, is the ordinary source of the emanations of the flower. 

30 Fee remarks that cultivation gives to plants a softer and more aqueous 
consistency, which is consequently injurious to the developcment of the 
essential oil. • 

3^ Theophrastus, from whom this is borrowed, might have said with 
more justice, Fee remarks, that certain roses have more odour whqp driol 
than when fresli gathered. Such is the case, lie says, witli the Provcim- 
rose. ^ Fresli roses, however, have a more pronounced smell, the nearer 
they are to the olfactory organs. 

3- This is by no mcftis invariahly':.the case : in fact, the smell of most 
odoriferous plants is most powerful in summer. 

33 Because the essential oils evaporate more rapidly. 

3^ "With Jiittre, we adopt the reading “eetate,” mid-age,” and 
not ‘‘ajstatc,” “midsummer,” for although the assertion would bedu 
general correct, Pliny would contradict the statement just made, that 
all plants Inu'e a more penetrating (Sfiour in spring. This reading is sup- 
ported also by the text of Theophrastus. 

33 Or saffron. 

3fi This is a just obscrvatiiui, hut the instances might be greatly ex- 
tended, as Fee says. 
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fcnugrcok.®’ Xot all flowers which have.a penetrating odour 
arc destitute ot juices, the violet, the lose, and the crocus, for 
example ; those, on the other hand, which have a penetrating 
odour, but are destitute of juices, have all of tliera a very pow- 
erful smell, as wo find the case with the two varieties''® of the 
lily. The abrotonum®® and the ainaracus have a pungent 
suudl. In some plants, it is the flower onty tj^at is sweet, the 
other parts being inodorous, the violet and the rose, for example. 

Among the garden plants, the most odoriferous are the dry 
ones, sucli as rue, mint, and parsley, as also those which grow 
on dry soils. Some fruits become more odoriferous the older 
they are, the quince, for example, which has also a stronger 
smell when gathered than while upon the tree. Some plants, 
again, have no smell but when broken asunder, «r when bruised, 
and others only when they arc stripped of their bark. Certain 
vegetable substances, too, only give out a smell whem subjected 
to the action of lire, such as frankincense and myrrh, for ex- 
ample. All flowers are more bitter to tlio taste wluui briiiscd 
than when left untouched.'^^ Some plants preserve their smell 
a longer time when dried, the melilote, fur example ; others, 
again, make the place itself more odoriferous where tlu'y grow, 
the iris^^ for instance, which will even render the whole of a 
tree odoriferous, the roots of which it may happen to have 
touclied. The liesperis has a more powerful odour at night, 
n property to wliich it owes its name. 

Among the animals, we find none that are odoriferous, un- 
less, indeed, w^e are inclined to put faith in what has been said 
about the panther.^* 

I*' Sec B. xviii. c. 39. 

The white lily and the red lily. Sec c. 11 of this Book. 

As to the Abrotoiiinii, sec B. xiii. c. 2, and e. 34 of this Book. 

See c. 35 of this Hook. 

Or in other words, the interior of the petals As a more bitter flavour 
tliaa that of the exterior surflicc. 

Pliny makes a mistake here, in copying from Theophrastus, De Causis, 
b. vi. c. 25. That author is speaking not of the flower^ but of the raiii- 
hiT\v, under the name of “ iris.^’ Pliny has himself made a similar state- 
nuiit as to the rainbow, in B. xii. c. 62, which he would appear here to 
have forgotten. * 

The Cheiranthus tristis of Lhinmus, or sad gilliflowcr, Fee thinks. 

See B. viii. c. 23. Pliny did not know of the existence of the musk- 
deer, the Musehus mosehiforus of Kastcrii Asia : and lie seems not to have 
tuought of the civet, (if, indeed, it was known to him) the fox, the weasel, 

v 2 
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CHAP. 19. — THE IRIS. 

There is still another distinction, which ought not to he 
omitted, — the faej, tliat many of the odoriferous plants never 
enter into the composition of garlands, the iris and the sali- 
unca, for example, although, both of tliom, of a most exquisite 
odour. In the iris, it is the root*"^ only that is held in esteem, 
it being extensively employed in perfumery and medicine. The 
iris of the finest quality is that found in lllyricum,‘‘® and in 
that country, even, not in the maritime parts of it, but in the 
forests on the banks of the river Drilon^® and near Karona. 
The next best is that of Macedonia, the plant being extremely 
elongated, white, and thin. The iris of Africa occupies the 
third rank, being; the largest of them all, and of an extremely 
bitter taste. 

The iris of Illyricura comprehends two varieties — one of 
which is the raphanitis, so called from its resemblance to the 
radish,^ of a somewhat red colour, and superior “ in quality to 
the other, wliich is known as the “ rhizotomus.’* The best 
kind of iris is tliat which produces sneezing®* when handled. 
The stem of this plant is a cubit in length, and erect, the flower 
being of various colours, like the rainbow, to which circum- 
stance it is indebted for its name. The iris, too, of Pisidia" 
is far from being held in discsteem. Persons®® who intend taking 
and the polecat, the exhalations from which have a peculiar smell. The 
same, too, with the urine of the panther and other animals of the genus 
Felis. 

For some superstitions reason, in all probability. Pliny mentions 
below, the formalities with which this plant ou^rlit to he gathered. 

See B. xiii. c. 2. The ancient type of this plant, our iris, sword- 
lily, or flowcr-de-lucc, was probably the Iris Florentina or Florentine iris 
of modern botany. 

At the present day, too, it is the root of the plant that is the most 
important part of it. 

The Iris Florentintl, probably, of Jaiinaeus. 

Mentioned by Nicaiider, Theriacji, 1. 43. 

Probably a variety only of tlie preceding kind. 

51 Tlic most coivmon varieties in Africa are the Iris alata of Lamarck, 
T. Mauritanica of Cliisius, 1. juncea, and 1. stylosa of Desfontaines. * 

53 “ Raphanus.” C. Bauhin identifies the Rhaphanitis with the Iris biflora, 
and tlie Rhizotomus with tlie Iris angustifolia prunum redolens. 

55 ,See c. 38 of this Hook. ' 

54 No kind of iris, Fee says, fresh or dried, whole or powdered, is pro- 
ductive of this effect. 

55 Very similar, probably, to that of Illyria. 

58 All these superstitious arc from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ix.c. 9- 
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up the iris, drAieh the ground about it some three months be- 
fore with hydromel, as though a sort of atonement offered to 
a])peaso the earth ; with tlie point of a sword, too, they trace 
three circles round it, and the moment they gather it, they lift 
it up towards the heavens. 

The iris is a plant of a caustic nature, and when handled, it 
causes blisters like burns to rise. It is a point particularly 
recommended, that those who gather it should be in a state of 
chastity. The root, not only when dried,” bift while still in 
the ground, is very quickly attacked by worms. In former 
times, it was Leucas and Elis that supplied us with the best 
oil “of iris, for there it has long been cultivated ; at the present 
da)’, however, the best comes from Pamphylia, though that of - 
Cilicia and the northern climates is lield in highi esteem. 

CHAP. 20. THE SALIUNCA. 

The saliunca“ lias a rather short loaf, which does not admit 
of its being plaited for garlands, and numerous roots, by which 
it is held together ; being more of a lierb than a flower, and 
so closely matted and tangled that it would almost appear to 
have been pressed together with the hand — in short, it is a 
turf “ of a peculiar nature. This plant grows in Pannonia and 
the sunny regions of N’oriciim and the Alps, as also the vicinity 
of the city of Eporedia the smell being so remarkably sweet 
that the crops of it have been of late quite as profitable as the 
working of a mine. This plant is particularly valued for the 
pleasant smell it imparts to clothes among which it is kept. 

CHAP. 21. THE POLIUM, OK TKUTUlirON. 

It is the same, too, with the polium,*® a herb employed for 
a similar purpose among the Greeks, and highly extolled by 
Musaeiis and Hesiod, who assert that it is useful for every pur- 
pose, and more particularly for the acquisition of fame and 
honour indeed, it is a truly marvellous production, if it is 

” This, Fee says, is quite consistent with modern experience. 

• “ “Irinum.*' See 13. xiii. c. 2. • 

“ Trohably the Valeriana Celtica of Linnoeus. Sec B. xii. c. 27, where 
it is mentioned as Gallic nard. • 

“ Cffispes." y See B. iii. c. 21. 

Probably the Teucrium polium of Liaiimus ; the herb poley, or poley- 
niountain. 

By those who carry it on their person. 
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the fact, as they state, that its leaves are white the morning, 
purple at midday, And azure®** at sunset. There are two 
varieties of it, the field poliurn, which is larger, and the wild,®* 
which is more diminutive. Some persons give it the name of 
** teuthrioH.”®* *Th(? leaves resemble the white hairs of a 
human being ; they take their rise immediately from the root, 
and never exceed a palm in height. 

f. 

CHAP. 22 . ( 8 .)-* -FABRICS WHICH lUVAL THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 

We have now said enough on the subject of the odoriferous 
flowers ; in relation to which, luxury not only glories in having 
vanquishe<l Nature in the composition of unguents, but lias 
ev(jn gone so far as to challenge, in her fabrics, those flowers 
which arc more particularly recommended by the beauty of 
their tints. I remark that the following are the three princi- 
pal®® colours ; the red, that of the kermes®^ for instance, which, 
beginning in the tints of the rose, reflects, when viewed®® side- 
ways and held up to the light, the shades that are found in the 
Tyrian purple,®® and the colours of the dibapha’^’and Laconian 
cloths : the amethystine colour, which is borrowed from the 
violet, and to which, bordering as it does on the purple, we 
have given the name of ** iantliinum — it must, however, be 
remcmbererl, that wo here give a general name to a colour 
Avhich is subdivided into numerous tints — and a third, properly 
known as the ** conchyliated ” colour, but which comprehends 

This marvel is related by Dioscorides in reference to the Tripoliuni, 
and not tlie Polium. 

The Teucrium montannm, probably, of Linnanis. 

This name belongs, properly, to the wild or mountain Polium. 

66 Principalcs.” The meaning of this term is explained at the end of 
this Chapter, Red, yellow, and blue — or else, red, green, and violet, are 
probably the pr imary colours of light. 

Sec h. ix. c. 65, and B. xvi. c. 12. He alludes to the Coccus ilicis 
cf Linntcus. * 

»See B. xxxvii. c. 40, as to the meaning of the word “ Suspcctus.” 
This passage, however, as Sillig remarks, is hopelessly corrupt. 

Sec Ji. ix. CO. ,60, 63. 

70 “ Houhly-dyed,” or “ twice dipped,*’ in purple. Sec B. ix. c. 63* 

Little remarks here that, according tp Doctor Bizio, it w.'is the Murex 
braudaris that produced the Tyrian purple, and the Murex Uuuculus tlic 
amethystine purple. ’ 

71 Or violet-colour.’* See B. xxxvii. c. 40. 

72 For further information on these tints, sec B. ix. cc. 64, 65. 
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• ^ 
a variety of shficlcs, such, for instance, as the tints of the hclio- 
Iropium, and others of a deeper colour, the hues of the mallow, 
iijolining to a full purple, and the coloui's of the late violet ; 
tljis last being the most vivid, in fact, of all the conchyliated 
tints. The rival colours being now set I^^ature 

and luxury may enter the lists, to vie for the mastery. 

1 find it stated that, in the most ancient times, yellow was 
hold in the highest esteem, but was reserved exclusively for 
tJic nuptial veils"^^ of females ; for which reason it is perhaps 
that we do not find it included among the principal colours, 
those being us(}d in common by mules and females : indeed, it 
is the circumstance of their being used by both sexes in com- 
mon that gives them their rank as principal colours. 

CUAP. 23 . THE AMAIlANTn., • 

There is no doubt that all the efforts of art are surpassed 
by the amaranth,’* which is, to speak correctly, rather a purple 
ear’® than a flower, and, at the same time, quite inodorous. It is 
a marvellous feature in this plant, that it takes a deliglit in being 
gathered ; indeed, the more it is plucked, tlie better it grows. 
It comes into flower in the month of August, and lasts through- 
out the autumn. The finest of all is the amaranth of Alex- 
andria, which is generally gathered for keeping ; for it is a 
really marvellous” fact, that when all the other flowers have 
gone out, the amaranth, upon being dipped in water, comes to 
life again : it is used also for making winter chaplets. Tlic 
peculiar (piality of the amaranth is sufficiently indicated by 
its name, it having been so called from the circumstance that 
it never fades.’® 

belonging, probahLy, Fee thinks, to the Cruciferje of the genera 
llosperis and Choi ran thus 

“ Klamnieis ’* The “ flammenm/* or flame-coloured veil of the bride, 
was of a bright yellow, or rather orange-colour, ^)crhaps. 

The Cclosia cristata of Linnaeus. 

“ Spica.’* Tlie moderns have been enabled to equal the velvety ap- 
pearance of the amarantli in the tints imparted by tlieni to their velvets. 
/Hu; Italians call it the “ velvet-flower.” • 

The real fact is, that tlie amaranth, being naturally a dry flower, and 
having little humidity to lose, kce]j^ better than most others. 

From the Greek «, ** not,^" and [lapdiveodaif “ to fade.” 
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CHAP. 24. — THE CYAN08 : THE HOLOCnfeYSOS. 

« 

The name/® too, of the cyanos®® indicates its colour, and so 
does that of the holochrysos.®^ None of these flowers were 
in use in the time of Alexander the Great, for the authors, we 
find, wlio flourished at a period immediately after his decease, 
have made not the slightest mention of them; from whicli 
circumstance it js very clear that tiiey only came into fashion 
at a later period. Still, however, who can entertain any 
doubt that they were first introduced by the Greeks, from 
the fact that Italy has only their Greek names by which to 
designate them ? 

CHAP. 25. — THE PETILTUM : THE BELLIO. 

•• 

But, by Hercules! it is Italy herpelf that has given its 
name to the petilium,®* an autumnal flower, which springs up 
in the vicinity of thorny brakes, and recommends itself solely 
by its colour, which is that of the wild rose. The petals of 
it are small, and five in number ; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this plant, that the head of it droops at first, and 
it is only after it becomes erect that the petals make their ap- 
pearance, forming a small corolla of various colours, enclosing 
a yellow seed. 

The bellio,®® too, is a yellow flower, formed of®* fifty-five 
filaments circularly arranged, in the shape of a chaplet. These 
are, both of them, meadow flowers, which arc mostly of no use 
whatever, and consequently without names : even the flowers 
just mentioned are known sometimes by one name, and some- 
tinics by another. 

Being the Greek for blue*' or “ azure.” 

80 The Ceiitaurea cyaniia of Linn.xiis ; our blue-bell, 

8* Meaning “ all gold,” It has been identified with the Gnaphalium 
stcEchas of Linnsus, the %mmortelle of the French, which forms the ingre- 
dient for their funereal chapjets. 

8^ Sprengcl says thaf this is the Gcum rivale of Linnoeus; but then the 
Gcum is a spring, and not an autumn flower, its blossoms bear no resem-, 
blance to those of the eglantine, and its seeds are not yellow. 

** Generally supposed to be the Chrysanthemum segetum, or golden 
daisy. 

Si “ Pastillicantibus quinquagenis quinis'barbulis coronatur.” Pliny is 
unusually verbose here. 
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CHAIf 26 . THE CHRYSOCOME, OR CHEYSITTS. 

The chrysocome,“ or chrysitis, has no Tjatin appellation : it 
is a palm in height, the flowers forming clusters of a golden 
colour. The root of it is black, and it has a taste both rough 
and sweet: it is fouud growing in stony and umbrageous 
spots. 

CHAP. 27 . ( 9 .) SHRUBS, THE BLOSSOMS OF WHJCn ARE USED FOR 

CUAPLETS. • 

Having thus passed in review nearly all the best-known 
colours, we must now give our attention to the chaplets which 
are pleasing merely on account of the variety of their mate- 
rials. Of such chaplets there arc two kinds, one composed of* 
flowers, the other, of leaves. The flowers so enfplo5’cd, I may 
say, are those of broom^ — the yellow blossom gathered from 
it — the rhododendron,**’ and the jujube,®® also known as the 
tree of Cappadocia, which bears an odoriferous flower similar 
to that of the olive. Among the brambles, too, we find the 
cyclaminum growing, of which we shall have to speak more 
at length on a future occasion its flower, vhich reflects the 
hues of the purple of Colossae,®® is used as an ingredient in 
chaplets. 

CHAP. 28 . — SHRUBS, THE LEAVES OP WHICH ARE USED FOR 
CUAPLETS. 

The leaves, also, of smilax and ivy are employed in chaplets ; 
indeed, the clusters of these plants are held in the very highest 
esteem for this purpose : we have already®’ spoken of them at 
sufficient length when treating of the shrubs. There are also 
other kinds of shrubs, which can only be indicated by their 

“ Golden locks,” or “ gold plant probably the Chrysocoma linosyris 
of Linneous ; though the name appears to have been given to minicrous 
plants. , 

“ See B. xvi. c. 69, B. xviii. c. 65, B. xix. c. 2, B. xxiv. c. 40 ; also 
c. 42 of the present Book. 

T])c Neriuin oleander of Linnseus. Soe B. xvi. c. 33, and B. xxiv. 
(SP. 47, 49. _ • 

As to the Zizyphum, or jujube, see B. xv. c. 14. The flower, as Pliny 
s^ys, is not unlike that of the olive but Fee remarks, that it may at the 
present day as justly be called flie tree of Provence or of Italy, as in 
niicient times “ the tree of Cappadocia.” 

B. XXV, c. 67. See B. v. c. 41. 

See B. xvi. cc. 62 and 63, and B. xxiv. cc. 47 and 49. 
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Greek names, little attention having been pni() by the framer? 
of our language to* this branch of nomenclature. Most of 
them grow in Ibreign countries, it is true ; but still, it is our 
duty to make some mention of them, as it is of Nature in 
general that we hre speaking, and not of Italy in particular. 

CHAP. 29. — THE MliLOTHUON, SP1IU5A, ANI) ORIGANUM. Till; 

CNEORUM OR CASSIA ; TWO VARIETIES OF IT. THE MKLTSSOPIIYI.- 

LUM OR MELJTTASNA. THE MELILOTE, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS 

CAMPANIAN GAKLANl). 

Thus it is, that we find employed for chaplets, tho leaves of 
the nielotliron,^-''* spinca,^'** origanum,®^ cneorum,'**“ by Ilygimis 
called “ cassia,’* conyza or cunilago,"® melissopliyllou or apias- 
trum,®^ and njclilote, known to us by tho name of ** Campa- 
nian®'* garland,”* the best kind of melilote®® in Italy being that 
of Campania, in Greece that of Capo Suuiura, and next to tliut 
the produce of Clialcidice and Crete : but wherever this plant 
grows it is only to be found in rugged and wild localities. Tho 
name ^‘scrtula** or ‘‘garland,” which it bears, sufficiently 
proves that this plant was formerly much used in the compo- 
sition of chaplets. The smell, as well as the flower, closely 
resembles that of saffron, though the stem itself is white ; the 
shorter and more fleshy the leaves, the more highly it is 
esteemed. 

CHAP. 30. — THREE VARIETIES OF TREFOIL : THE MYOPHONUM. 

The leaves of- trefoil also are employed for making chaplets. 
There are three varieties ; the first being called by the Greeks 
sometimes “minyaiiUies,” ^ and sometimes “ asphaltion 
the leaves of it, which the garland-makers employ, are larger 
than those of the other kinds. The second variety, known as 

Or Vitis'alba, “ white vine,” the Bryonia dioicii of modern botany- 
See B. xxiii. c. 16. t 

The Spinea sulici folia of Linnaeus, or meadowsweet. 

See B. XX. c. 67, and c. 30 of this Book. 

The Daphne Cnidiuni ef Liimajus. See B. xxiii. c. 35 ; also B. xii- 
c. 43. It is altogether different from the Laurus cassia, or genuine cassw. 

96 See B. XX. c. 63. See B. xx. c. 45. 

98 *• Sertula Canipana.” t 

99 Most probably, Fee tliinks, the Tfhhliura Melilotus officinalis, a 
clover, or trefoil. 

^ The Psoraiithca hituminosa of Linnseus. It is found on declivities 
near the sea-coast, in the south of Europe. 
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the oxytripbjrllon,”'^ lias a pointed leaf ; and the third has 
the smallest leaf of them all. Among these plants there are 
some which have a tough, sinewy stem, such as marathron,® 
for instance, hippomarathron,^ and the myophonum.® The um- 
bels, too, of fennel-giant and the purple flowto® of the ivy are 
employed for this purpose ; as also another kind of ivy very 
similar to the wild rose,’ the colour only of which is attractive, 
the jjower being quite inodorous. There are ^so two® varieties 
used of the cncorum, tlie black and the whito^ this last being 
odoriferous : they are both of them provided with branches, 
and they blossom after the autumnal equinox.® 

(10.) There are the same number of varieties, also, of ori- 
ganum emplo)X‘d in making chaplets, one of which is destitute, 
of seed, the other, which is also odoriferous, bijng known as 
the Cretan^® origanum. • 

CHAP. 31. TWO VAUIETinS OV THYME. PLANTS PRODTJCKD FROM 

BLOSSOMS AND NOT FROM SEED. 

There are also as many varieties of thyme“ employed, the 
one white, the other dark it flowers about the summer sol- 
stice, wh(in the bees cull from it. From this plant a sort of 
augury is derived, as to how the honey is likely to turn out : 

2 “ Pointed trefoil.” Pliny has probably committed an error here, as 
Pioscorides makes oxyphyllum, minyanthes, and asphaltium to be diiforent 
nutiies of the same variety. Sprcngcl, however, identifies this pointed 
trefoil with the Trifoliuni Italicum of Linnaeus. 

The Anethum fasniculura of Linnaeus. Sec 13. viii. c. 41,*I3. xx. c. 95, 
and 13. xxx. c. 9. “* See B. xx. c. 96. 

® The “ mouse-killer.” Probably the Aconitum napellus of Linnaeus. 
See 13. xxvii. c. 2. ® See 13. xvi. c. 62. 

’ Pee remarks, that there is no such ivy in> existence; he agrees with 
Ih'ilcchamps in the opinion that Pliny has confounded Kioraog, “ ivy,” witli 
Kiaroc, the “ rock-rose. See B. xvi. c, 62. 

^ The Daphne Cnidium and the Daphne Cnco^m of Linnaeus. See B. 
xxiii. c. 35, and B. xv. c. 7. 

® In reality, they blossom in April and May, and mostly a second time 
in autumn as well, the Daphne Cncorum in particular. 

, See 13. xx. c. 69.. • 

Under the head “ Thymus,” F4e thinks that both the Satiireia capi- 
tata of Linnaeus, headed savory, an^ tho Thymus vulgaris, and Tliymus 
zygis of Linnaeus (varieties of thyme), should be included. 

Pee tinnks that in the cx^*ession “ nigricans,” he may allude to the 
deep red of the stalk of some kinds of thyme, more particularly at the end 
of summer. It is the Thymus zigis that has a white, downy stem. 
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for the bee-keepers have reason to look for a kirge crop when 
the thyme blossoms *in considerable abundance. Thyme re- 
ceives great injury from showera of rain, and is very apt to 
shed its blossom. Tlie seed of thyme is so rainute‘® as to be 
imperceptible, aiid y&t that of origanum, which is tdso ex- 
tremely minute, does not escape the sight. ]lut what matters 
it that Nature has thus concealed it from our view ? Eor we 
have reason to leoncludo that it exists in the flower itself ; 
which, when suwn in the ground, gives birth to the plant 
— what is there, in fact, that the industry of man has left 
untried ? 

The honey of Attica is generally looked upon as the best in 
all t^'e world ; for which reason it is that the thyme of that 
country has ^en transplanted, being reproduced, as already 
stated, with the "greatest difficulty, from the blossom. But 
there is also another peculiarity in the nature of the thyme of 
Attica, which has greatly tended to frustrate these attempts-- 
it will never live except in the vicinity of breezes from the 
sea. In former times, it was the general belief that this is the 
case with all kinds of thyme, and that this is the reason why 
it does not grow in Arcadia at a period when it was univer- 
sally supposed, too, that the olive never grows beyond three 
hundred stadia^® from the sea. But, at the present day, we 
know for certain that in the province of Gallia Narbonensis 
the Stony Plains^® arc quite overgrown -with thyme ; this being, 
in fact, the only source of revenue to those parts, thousands 
of shcep^’^ ’being brought thither from distant countries to 
browse upon the xdant. 

. CHAP. 32.— CONYZA, 

There are two varieties of conyza, also, employed in making 

^3 From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 2, and De Causis, B. i. 
c. 5. Fee suggests, that the seed, lying at the bottom of the calyx, may 
have escaped notice, and that in reality, whea the ancients imagined they 
were sowing the blossoms, they were putting the seed in the earth. Tha4 
in fact, seems to agree with the view which Pliny takes of the matter, 
w Which lies in the interior of the# Peloponnesus, 
w Sec B. XV. c. 1. ^ 

i« « Lapidci Campi.” See B. iii. c. 5. 

Similar to our practice of depasturing sheep on Dartmoor and other 
favourite moors and downs. 
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chaplets, the lhale*® plant and the female. The difference 
consists in the leaves, those of the female* plant being thinner, 
more tapering, and narrower, and those of the male being of 
an imbricated shape, the plant having a greater number of 
branches. The blossom, too, of the mal« plant is more vivid 
than that of the female : in both kinds it is late in making its 
appearance, not till after the rising of Arcturus. 

The smell of the male conyza is more powerful than that 
of the female plant : the latter, however, is df a more pene- 
trating nature, for which reason it is that the female plant is 
held in higher esteem for the treatment of the bites of animals. 
The leaves of the female plant have exactly the smell of honey ; 
and the root of the male has received the name of “ libanotis”, 
from some : we have already made mention*® oiiit on a previ- 
ous occasion. 


CHAP. 33. THE FLOWER OF JOVE. THE HEMKKOCALLES. THE 

IIELENIUM. THE PHLOX. PLANTS IN WHICH THE HRANCliES 
AND ROOTS ARK ODORIFEROUS, 

Of the following plants, too, it is only the leaves that arc 
employed for chaplets— the flower of Jove,'*® the amaracus, 
the heraerocallcs,-* the abrotonum, the helcnium,** sisym- 
briurii,-® and wild thyme, all of them ligneous plants, grow- 
ing in a manner similar to the rose. The flower of Jove is 
pleasing only for its colours, being quite inodorous ; which is 
the case also with the plant known by the Greek name of 
“ phlox.*’^ All the plants, too, which we have just mentioned 
are odoriferous, both in the branches and the leaves, with the 
sole exception of wild thyme.^ The helenium is said to have 

Fee takes this to be the Inula viscosa of Desfontaincs, and identifies 
the other kind with the Inula puUcaria of Linmeus. See 13. xx. ee. 63, 64. 

B. XX. c. 64. 

Supposed to be the same as the Agrosteinm|^ coroiiaria of Linnmus. 

SpivRgel* identifies it with the Pancratium maritini uni of Linnaius. 
As described by Dioscorides, however, Fee takes it to be the Lilium Mar- 
tagon, or Turk*s-cap lily. See c. 90 of this Book. 

• ““ This is different from the llelciiiuin of the Greeks, the Tnula Ilelc- 
nimn of Liiinajus, mentioned in 13. xv. c. 7. Sprengcl. identifies it with 
the Teuerium Creticum of Linnreu%> the Cretan germander. 

See 13, XX. c, 91. , 

“ F-lainc.’* Sprengcl identifies it with the Agrostemma coronaria of 
Linnajus, making the flower of Jove to bo the Agrostemma lies Jo vis. 

Fee remarks, fliat if this is our Thymus serpyllum, this exception is 
inexact. 
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had its origin in the tears of Helen, and hence' it is that the 
kind grown in the island of Helena-® is so higlily est(;craed. It 
is a shrub which throws out its tiny branclu's along the ground, 
some nine inches in length, with a leaf very similar to that of 
wild tliyme. 

CUAP. 34. TUB AliUOTONUir. THE ADONTTJM : TWO VAKIETIKS 

OF IT. PLAXT^ wnicu: HKPliODUCK TUKMSELVES. THE LEU- 

CANTIIEMUM. w 

The flower of the abrotomim,” which makes its appearance 
in summer, has a iiowerful but agreeable smell; it is of a 
l)]-ight golden colour. Left to range at large, it reproduces 
itself by layers from the tops of the branches : but wlnm it is 
propagated by^he hand of man, it is better to grow it from 
the seed than from’ the roots or slips, though even from the seed 
it is not grown without considerable trouble. The young 
plants are transplanted in summer, which is the case also with 
the adonium.-® They arc both of them plants of a very chilly 
nature, though, at the same time, they are apt to receive in- 
jury if too much exposed to the sun : when, however, they 
liavc gained sufficient strength, they throw out branches like 
those of rue. 

The leucanthemum-® has a similar smell to that of the 
abrotonum ; it is a foliated plant, with a white flower, 

CHAP. 35. (11.) TWO VAlllETIES OP THE AMAKACU8. 

Diodes, the physician, and the people of Sicily have given 
the name of “ amaracus’^ to the plant known in Egypt and 
Syria as sampsuchum.'” It is reproduced two ways, from 
For two irilands of this name, see B. iv. c. 20, and c. 23. 

27 The female Abrotonum is identified with the Santolina chamaecypa- 
rissus of Linnjcus : the littic-cypress Santoline. The male is the Axto- 
inisia abrotoiiuni of Linnaeus, our southern-wood. 

2» riiiiy luia j>robably \;ommitted an error hero in transcribing from 
Theophrastus, Ilist. Plant. 15. vi. c. 7, who, when speaking of the abroto- 
nam, says, “ It is transplanted in earthen pots, in the way employed for 
the gardens of Adonis," these gardens being moveable parterres, laid out 
in pots or vases. '\V*c cannot agree with JIardouin, who looks upon tlie* 
Adonium as a variety of the Abrotonum, and censures Salmasius for ac- 
cusing Pliny of committing an error hcVe. 

2* The “ White flower." See J5. xxii. a 26. 

2® Sec B. xiii. c. 2. Tlie sampsuchum, or amaraciis, is generally 
thought to be the sweet marjoram, or Origanum murj^ana of Linnseus. 
But Fee identifies it with the Origanum majoranoides of Willdenow, our 
organy, wild or false marjoram. 
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seed and from cuttings, being more long-lived than tlie pre- 
ceding plants, and possessed of a more agVeeable smell. Tho 
arauracus, like the abrotonum, has a great abundance of seed, 
but while the abrotonum has a single root, which penetrates 
deep into the ground, those of the other plant adhere but 
lightly to the surface of tho earth. Those of the other plants 
which love the shade, water, and manure, are generally set 
at the beginning of autumn, and even, in softie localities, in 
spring. * 


CHAP. 36. — THE XYCTEGRETON, CHENOMYCHE, OR XYCTALOPS. 

Democritus has regarded the nyctegreton^^ as one of the 
most singular of plants. According to that author, it is of a 
dark red colour, has leaves like those of a tjiofti, and creeps 
uponJ:he ground. He says that it grows in Gedrosia^- more 
particularly, and that it is taken up by the roots immediately 
after the vernal (jquinox, and dried in the moonlight for thirty 
days; after which preparation it emits light by night. He 
slates also, that the Magi and the kings of Parthia em- 
ploy this plant in their ceremonies when they make a vow to 
perform an undertaking; tliat another name given to it is 
“ chenomyche,’*^^ from the circumstance that, at the very 
sight of it, geese will manifest the greatest alarm ; and that b}’ 
some persons, again, it is known as the nyctalops,”*’* from the 
light which it emits at a considerable distance by niglit. 


CHAP. 37. — WHERE THE MELILOTE IS FOUND. 

The melilote'”’® is found growing everywhere, though that 
of Attica is held in the highest esteem. In all countries, how- 
ever, it is preferred when fresh gathered ; that too, tlie colour 
of which is not w^hite, but approaches as nearly as possible to 

The niglit^watcher.” According to Sprcngcl, this is the Caesalpina 
pulcherriraa of Linnaeus. Uuc, as Fee say§, that is entirely an Indian 
plant, and has only been introduced but very recently into Europe, llar- 
identifies it with a plant called “ lunaria” by tbo naturalists of his 
dUy, which shines, he says, with tlic moon at night. * 

“ The Ceesalpiiia pulchcrrima is not to be found in or near Gedrosia (in 
ancient Persia), but solely on the sllbrcs of the Hay of Bengal. 

33 “geese,” u “comer;'’ because geese run 

into a corner on seeing it. 

As to the meaning of this word, sec B. xxviii. c. 47. 

^ See c. 29 of this Hook. 
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the colour of saffron. Tn Italy, however, it is*lhe white kind 
.that is the most odoriforoiis. 

CHAP. 38. — TITK SUCCESSION IN WHICII FLOWERS BLOSSOM^: THE 

SPRING flowers. ^TIIE VIOLET. TUE CHAPLET ANFJffONE. 

THE (ENANTHE. THE MELANION. THE HELICHRYSOS. THE 

GLADIOLUS. THE HYACINTH. 

The first of th^’ flowers that announce die approach of spring 
is the white®® violet ; indeed, in warm localities, it is seen 
peeping out in the winter even. Next to it comes the violet 
_ known as the ion, and the purple violet ; then the flame- 
coloured flower, the name of which is phlox,®' but only the wild 
one. The cyclaminum®* blossoms twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, standing equally in awe as it does of summer and 
of winter. The narcissus and the lily, in the parts beyond sea, 
are a little later than the preceding plants : but in Italy, as 
wo have already®® stated, they are in blossom with the rose. 
In Greeco, too, the anemone^® blooms even later ; it is the 
flower of a wild bulb, and is altogether different from the one^^ 
which wo shall have occasion to mention among the medicinal 
plants. 

Next, after these, come the cenanthe,^’* the mehinion,^ and, 
among the wild plants, the hclichrysos ; then, another kind 
of anemone, known as the ‘‘ limoniu,*’ and after that the 
gladiolus,^® accompanied by the hyacinth. Last of all, among 
the spring flowers, is the rose, which, with the exception in- 
deed of the cultivated kinds, is also the first to fade. Among 

3® This has been thought to bo the Cheiranllius incauus, Cheiranthns 
annus, and Leucoi urn veiiiuTii of modern botany ; but Fee is of opinion 
that it is next to inipovssililr* to identify it. Sec c. 14 of this Book. 

37 Sec c. 33 of this Book. . 3n 

3® III c. 11 of tliis Book. There is no late variety of the lily known at 
the present day. . . 

40 Qr t* ^viiid flower tlic Anemone coronaria of Linnaeus. 

A ranunculus. Sec c. 94* of tin's Book. 

43 Or “ vino- blossom.” See c. 95 of this Book. 

« f)r “ black vi(»lttt,’* mentioned by Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi.** 
c. 7. Pliny may probably mean the purple violet, mentioned by him in 
c. 14 of tjiis Book. “ IMelunthium” i8*aiiother reading. 

Not improbably the same as the “ holcjphrysos,” mentioned in c. 24 of 
this Book. 

45 “ Meadow’* anemone. 

4* The little SAVord.” Sec c. C7 of this Book. 
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the others, tllfe flowers which last the longest, are the hya- 
cinth, the white violet, and the cenantlle ; but to make this 
last keep any time in flower, it is necessary to gather it re- 
peatedly, to i)revent it from running to seed. The oenanthe 
grows in warm localities, and has exactly the* smell of the vine 
when in blossom, to which circumstance it is indebted for 
its name. 

There are two fabulous stories attached te the hyacinth ; 
according to one of them, it bears the impr^s of the griefs® 
which Apollo felt for the youth whom lie had so tenderly 
loved; and we learn from the other, that it derives its name 
from the blood “ of Ajax, the veins being so arranged in the 
Jlower as to form the Greek letters A I inscribed upon it. 

The lielichrysos has a flower resembling goldiin appearance, 
a small leaf, and a fine, slender, but hard, ^tem. According 
to the Magi, the person Avho crowns liimself with a diaplet 
composed of this flower, and takes his unguents from a box 
of gold, of the kind generally known as “ apyron,** will 
he sure to secure esteem and glory among his fellowmen. 
buch are the flowers of spring. 

CUAP. 39, THE SUMMER FLOWERS THE LYCHNIS *. THE TIPHYOX. 

TWO VARIKTIKS OF THE POTHOS. TWO VAUIETIKS OF THE ORSl- 

NUM. THE VINCAPEUVINCA OR CHAMJiDAPHNE — A PLANT WHICH 

IS AN EVER-GREEN. 

The summer flowers come next, the lychnis the flowed of 

There have been conflicting opinions as to the identification ot the 
liyacinth of the ancients. iiiiiniBus identifies it with the Delphinium 
Ajucis : Sprengel and Salniasius with the Gladiolus communis : Sibthorp 
with the Gladiolus communis triphyllos : Dodonccus and Porta the Lilium 
bulbiforum: and Marty ii and Fee the liiliiini Martagon of Liniueus, the 
Turk’s-cap lily. From what Pliny says in cc. 39 and 97 of this Book, 
and ill B. xxv. c. 80, it is pretty clear that und^ the name of hyacinth hi; 
has confused the characteristics of two different plants. The hyacinth, 
too, of Dioscoridcs, B. iii. c. d, is a different plant. Fee remarks, being 
tlic llyacinthus comosns of modern botanists. » 

The Greek A I, “Alas!” which the ancients fancied they saw im- 
pressed on the leaves. 

See Ovid’s Met. B. x. 1. 162—220. 

See Ovid's Met. B. xiii. l.'^97, ct seq. 

“ Unsullied by tire.” 

w Or “ light” flower : the Agrostemma coronaria of Liniirons. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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Jove, and anotlicr kind of lily,*® as also the tipfkyon*‘ and tlio 
amaraens, siirnamed tlimt of Plirygia. Jhit Die most remark- 
able flower of all is the potbos, “ of which there are two 
varieties, one witl), the flower of the hyacinth,®® and another 
with a wliite flower, which is gtmerally found growing about 
graves, and is bettor able to -stand bad weather. The iris,®* 
also, blossoms in summer. All these flowers pass away, how- 
ever, and fade; hpon which others assume their places in 
autumn, a third*‘kind of lily,*® for instance, saffron, and hvo 
varieties of the orsinum*® — one of them inodorous and the other 
scented — making their appearance, all of them, as soon as the 
first autumnal showmrs fall. 

The garland-makers employ the flowers of the thorn*'^ even 
for making clftiplcts ; the tender shoots, too, of the w'hite 
thorn are sometimes preserved as a clioice morsel®^ to tempt 
the palate. 

Such is the succession of the summer flowers in the parts 
beyond sea : in Italy, the violet is succeeded by tlie rose, the 
lily comes on while the rose is still in flower, the cyanus®’ suc- 
ceeds the rose, Jind tlie amaranth the cyanus. As to the vin- 

^ Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 7, mentions the “ corinthiis” 
next after the flower of Jovo : Pliny seems to have taken it for a kind of 
lily. This flower has not been identifiMd. 

Spreiigol takes this to he the Jiavandiib spicn, or Tiavendor. 

•’'® llardouin identifies tliis with the J.yehnis (Jhalcedonica, or Cross of 
Jerusalem, with wliich opinion Pee seems inclined to coincide. Otlicr 
commentators incline to the opinion that it is the Jasminiim frnticans, a 
])lant ill which, lieyond its smell, there is nothing at all remarkahle. Tlie 
exotic monocotjledon, known as the “Pothos,” has no connection witli 
the plant here mentioned. 

®® Tiiis, according to some, is the Lychnis Clialcedonica, the next being 
the Jasminiim frnticans. 

As known to ns, all the varieties of the iris blossom in sprin"-. 

'J’he purple lily. Pee thinks. ° 

If this is the corr^jct reading, which is very doubtful, this plant i^ 
unknown. M. J an has suggested that Pliny, in cojiy ing from Theophrastus 
liist. Plant. B. vi. c. 7, lias read opnivog by mistake for opHvogy “monii- 
tainoiis,” the original meaning being, “ Two varieties of saffron, one of them 
growing on the moimtains, the other cultivated;” and this last wonl heing 
rendered by Pliny “ hebes,” translated above as meaning “ inodorous.” 

The Acanthus, probably. Sec xxii. c. 34, and B. xxiv. c. 66. 

Porskhal speaks of an acanthus in Arabia, the leaves of which are 
eaten raw. Pee tliinks, that these shoots^iiglit be eaten without any in- 
convenience, but doubts if they would make such a tempting morsel as 
Pliny describes. es Or blue-bell. 
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Chap. 41.1 PLANTS SOWN POll BEES. 

capcrvinca,®® ft is an evergreen, the brapches from which run 
out like so many strings, the loaves surrounding the stem at 
oach of the knots : though more generally used for the pur- 
])ose6 of ornamental gardening, it is sometimes employed in 
chaplets when there is a deficitmcy of other flowers. From the 
Greeks this plant has received the name of “ chamaedaphne.” 

CUAP. 40. — THE DIJliATION OF . LIFE IN THE ^AKIOUS KINDS OF 
FLOWKKS. * 

At the very utmost, the white** violet never lasts longer 
than three j’cara ; should it exceed that period, it is sure to 
(k'generate. Tlie rose-tree will last so long as five years with- 
out being pruned or cauterized,*® methods by wdnch it is made 
to grow young again. We have already stated*® that the na- 
ture of the soil is of the very greatest importance ; for in 
Egypt, we find, all these plants are perfectly inodorous, and 
it is only the myrtle that lias an)" particular smell. In some 
countries, too, the germination of all the plants precedes that 
in otlier parts of the world by so long a period as two months 
even. The rose-beds should be w’ell spaded immediately after 
the west winds begin to prevail, and, a second time, at the 
summer solstice : ever)' care, how'cver, should be paid, between 
these two periods, to keeping the ground well raked and 
cleaned. 

CHAP. 41. (12.) — PLANTS WHICH SHOULD BE SOWN AMONG 
FLOWEUS FOR BEKS. THE CKKINTHA, 

Bees and heeliives, loo, are a subject extremely well suited 
to a description of gardens and garland plants, while, at the 
same time, where they are successfully managed, they are a 
sfuirce, without any great outlay, of very considerable profit, 
lor bees, then, the following plants should be grown — tliyme, 
apiastrum, the rose, the various violets, flie lily, the cytisus, 
the bean, the fitch, cunila, the poppy, conyza,*’ cassia, the me- 

Linnscus and other authorities identify this wi^ the Clematis of 
Wioscorides, the Vinca major and minor of modern botany, our periwinkle. 
1 ec, however, is inclined to identify it with the Chainaedaphue, or grouiid- 
liurel of B. XV. c. the Euscus rufemosus of Linnaeus. 

See c. 38 of this Book. • 

This inetliod of cultivation, also mentioned by Theophrastus, is never 
c'ni ployed iii modern horticulture. 

III c. 10 of this Book. Sec B. xix. c. 50. 

z 2 
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lilote, meliRsophyllum.®® and the oerintha.®® This last is a plan' 
with a white leaf, hent inwards, the stem of it being a cubii 
in height, with a flower at the top presenting a concavity M 
of a juice like hon.ey. Bees are remarkably fond of the flowers 
of these plants, as alsd the blossoms of mustard, a thing thai 
is somewhat surprising, seeing that it is a well-known fact tha' 
they will not so much as touch the blossoms of the olive : foi 
which reason, it ViU be as well to keep that tree at a distance 
from thera.’^® 

There are other trees, again, which should be planted as 
near the hives as possible, as they attract the swarm when ii 
first wings its flight, and so prevent the bees from wandering 

to any considerable distance. 

«• 

CHAP. 42. — THE ' MALADIES OP BEES, AND THE REMEDIES POR 
THEM. 

The greatest care, too, should be taken to keep the corner 
at a distance from the hives ; for if the bees once taste th( 
blossoms of it, they will speedily die of flux and looseness 
The best remedy in such case is to give them sorb applei 
beaten up with honey, or else human urine or that of oxen, oi 
pomegranate seeds moistened with Aminean'* wine. It is i 
very good plan, too, to plant broom about the hives, the bees 
being extremely fond of the blossoms. 

CHAP. 43. THE FOOD OF BEES. 

In relation to the food of bees, I have ascertained a verj 
singular fact, and one that well deserves to be mentioned 

“ Iloney-lcaf.’* The Melissa officinalis of Linnajus: our balm- 
gentle. It is the same as tho “ apiastrum,” though Pliny has erroneouslj 
made them distinct plants. 

69 « Wax-flower." The Cerintho major of Linnaeus : the greater honey- 
wort. 

70 See B, xi. c. 8, dtn the contrary, Virgil says, Georg, iv. 1. 20, thai 
a wild olive-tree should bo planted near the hives, to protect them with it 
shade. Yarro says also, De He Rust iii, 16, that the beo extracts hone) 
from tho olive-tree; but according to Aristotle, Hist Anim. B. ix. c. 64. 
it is from the leaf, and not the flower of that tree that the honey is exr 
tracted. 

7^ See B. XV. c. 31. Fee is inclined to doubt the correctness of tb( 
assertion here made by Pliny. » 

73 See B. xiv. c. 5. The remedies for the diseases of boos in modern 
times are of a very similar nature, but attention is equally paid to tb^ 
proper ventilation of the hives. 
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There is a villhge, called Hostilia, on the bonks of the rivpr 
Padus : the inhabitants of it, when food^ fails the bees in their 
vicinity, place the hives in boats and convey them some five 
miles up the river in the night. In the m 9 ming the bees go 
forth to feed, and then return to tho boats; their locality 
being changed from day to day, until at last, as the boats sink 
deeper and deeper in the water, it is ascertained that the hives 
are full, upon which they are taken home, tind the honey is 
withdrawn. • 

(13.) In Spain, tOo, for the same purpose, they have the 
hives carried from place to place on the backs of mules. 

CniP. 44. — POISONED HONEY, AND THE REMEDIES TO BE EMPLOYED - 
BY THOSE WHO HAVE EATEN OF IT^ 

Indeed, the food of bees is of the very greatest importance, 
as it is owing to this that we meet with poisonous^* honey 
even. At Heraclin’® in Pontus, the honey is extremely perni- 
cious in certain years, though it is the same bees that make 
it at other times. Authors, however, have not informed us 
from what flowers this honey is extracted ; we shall, therefore, 
take this opportunity of stating what we have ascertained 
upon the subject. 

There is a certain plant which, from the circumstance that 
it proves fatal to beasts of burden, and to goats in particular, 
has obtained the name of “ ajgolethron,” and the blossoms of 

This plan is still adopted on the river Po, the ancient Padus, as also 
at Bcaiice, in the south of Krance, where the hives are carried from place 
to place upon carts. In the north of England it is the practice to carry 
the hives to the moors in autumn. 

This has been doubted by Spiclmann, but it is nevertheless the truth ; 
the nature of the sugar secreted oy the glands of the nectary, being ana- 
lofjous to that of the plant which furnishes it. The honey gathered from 
aconite in Switzerland has been known to produce vertigo and even deli- 
rium. Dr. Barton also gives a similar account of tj^e effects of the poisonous 
honey collected from the Ealmia latifolia in Pennsylvania; and Geoffroi 
Saint Hilaire says that, having eaten in Brazil some honey prepared by a 
wasp called “ lecheguana,” his life was put in very considerable danger 
^ereby. Xenophon also speaks of the cnects of the intoxicating or mad- 
dening honey upon some of the Ten Thousand in their retreat 

The rhododendrons and rose lagrels, Fee says, which are so numerous 
in these parts, render the fact here stated extremely probable. 

“ Goats* death.’* F^e says^hat this is the Rhododendron Ponticum 
of Linnaeus. Desfontaines identifies it with the Azalea Pontica of modern 
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'which, steeped in the rains of a wet spring, 'contract most 
noxious properties. Hence it is that it is not every year that 
tnese dangerous results are experienced. The following are 
the signs of the honey being” poisonous : it never thickens, 
the colour is redder than usual, and \t emits a peculiar smell 
which immediately produces sneezing ; while, at the same 
lime, it is more weighty than a similar quantity of good 
lioney. Persons,* when they have eaten of it, throw them- 
selves on the ground to cool the body, wliich is bathed with a 
profuse perspiration. There are numerous remedies, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak in a more appropriate place 
but as it will be as well to mention some of them on the pre- 
sent occasion, by way of being provided for such insidious acci- 
dents, I will litTc state that old honied wane is good, mixed 
with the finest fioney and rue ; salt moats, also, taken re- 
peatedly in small quantities, and as often brought up again. 

It is a well-known fact that dogs, after tasting the excre- 
tions of persons suffering from these attacks, have been at- 
tacked with similar symptoms, and have experienced the same 
kind of pains. 

Still, however, it is equally well ascertained, that honied 
'ttdne prepared from this honey, when old, is altogether innoxi- 
ous ; and that there is nothing better than this honey, mixed 
with costus,’® for softening the skin of females, or, combined 
'with aloes, for the treatment of bruises. 

CHAP. 45. — MADDENING HONEY. 

In the country of the Sanni, in the same part of Pontus, 
there is another kind of honey, which, from the madness it 
produces, has received the name of “raaenomenon.*’” This 
evil effect is generally attributed to the flowers of the .rhodo- 
(lendron,®<^ with which the woods there abound ; and that people, 
though it pjiys a tribute to the Komans in wax, derives no 
profit whatever from its honey, in consequence of these dan- 
gerous propertiesi. In Persia, too, and in Gmtulia, a district | 

In reality, tlie^c are no visiblo signs by which to detect that the homy 
is poisonous. 

’•* Ik xxix, c. 31. ’I See B. xii. c. 25. 

7^ MatvofjievoVf “maddening.*' , 

The ffigolelhron of tlie preceding Chapter, Fee thinks. If so, the 
word rhododendron, he says, would apply to two plants, the Ncrion olcamlcr 
or rose laurel (see B. xvi. c. 33), and the Khododendron Ponticum. 
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• 

of Muuritani* Caesariensis, bordering on tho country of the 
Massaesyli, there are poisonous iioneycoitibs found ; and some, 
too, oTil}^ partly so,®^ one. of the most insidious things tliut 
possibly could happen, were it not that the livid colour of the 
honey gives timely notice of its noxioug qualities. What can 
wc suppose to have possibly been the intention of Nature in 
thus laying these traps in our way, giving us honey that is 
poisonous in some years and good in others, poisonous in some 
parts of the combs and not in others, and that? too, the produce 
in all cases of the self-same bees ? It was not enough, forsooth, 
to have produced a substance in which poison might be, admi- 
nistered without the slightest difficulty, but must she herself 
administer it as well in the honey, to fall in the way of so* 
many animated beings } What, in fact, can Jiavo been her 
motive, except to render mankind a little ftiore cautious and 
somewhat less greedy ? 

And has she not provided the very bees, too, with pointed 
weapons, and those weapons poisoned to boot ? So it is, and 
1 shall, therefore, without delay, set forth the remedies to 
counteract the effects of their stings. It will bo found a very 
excellent plan to foment tho part stung with the juice of mal- 
lows®'^ or of ivy leaves, or else tor the person w ho has been stung 
to take these juices in drink. It is a very astonishing thing, 
how'ever, that the insects which thus carry these poisons in 
their mouths and secrete them, sliould never die themselves 
in consequence; unless it is that Nature, that mistress of all 
things, has given to bees tlie same immunity from the effects 
of poison which she lias granted against tho attacks of serpents 
to the Psylli®^ and tho !Marsi among men. 

CUAP. 46. (14.) — HONEY THAT FLIES WILL NOT TOUCH. 

Another marvellous fact, again, connected with honey in 
Crete. Upon Blount Carina in that i»laud, which is nine 
uiilcs in circuit, there is not a fly to be found, and the honey 
lhat is made there no fly will touch.®* It is by this ciroum- 

^ • 

Fee refuses to credit this : but still such a thing might accidentally 
happen. 

These asserted remedies woulu be of no use whatever, Fee says. 

See 11. vii. c. 2. • 

Fee seems to hike it for granted that Pliny is speaking here of honey 
niade by other insects than bees ; but such dues not appear to be the case. 
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stance that lioney said to have come from that district is usually 
tested, it being highly prized for medicinal preparations. 

CHAP. 47. — ^BEEHIVES, AND THE ATTENTION TVHICH SHOULD BE 
• „i*aid to them. 

The hives ought to have an aspect due east,®® but never look- 
ing towards the north-east or the west. The best hives arc 
those made of bark, the next best those of fennel-giant, and the 
next of osier : ifiany persons, too, have them made of mirror- 
stone,®* for the purpose of watching®^ the bees at work within. 
It is the best plan to anoint the hives all over with cow-dung. 
The lid of the hive should be made to slide from behind, so as 
to admit of being shut to within, in case the hive should prove 
too large or their labours unproductive; for, if this is not 
done, the bees are apt to become discouraged and abandon 
their work. The slide may then be gradually withdrawn, the 
increase of space being imperceptible to the bees as the work 
progresses. In winter, too, the hives should be covered with 
straw, and subjected to repeated fumigations, with burnt cow- 
dung pioro particularly. As this is of kindred®® origin with 
the bees, the smoke produced by it is particularly beneficial in 
liilling all such insects as may happen to breed there, such as 
spiders, for instance, moths,®® and wood-worms while, at the 
same time, it stimulates the bees themselves to increased acti- 
vity. In fact, there is little difficulty in getting rid of the 
spiders, but to destroy the moths, which are a much greater 
plague, a night must be chosen in spring, just when the mal- 
low is ripening, there being no moon, but a clear sky : fiam- 
beaux are then lighted before the hives, upon which the moths 
precipitate themselves in swarms into the flame. 

Ffee remarks here that Pliny is right, and that Columella and Palla- 
dios are wrong, who would have the hives lo look due north. 

Lapis specularis : %sort of talc, probably. See B. iii. c. 4. B. ix. c. 
56. B. XY. c. 1. B.i xix. c. 23, and B. xxxvi. c. 45. 

^ In B, ix. c. 16, ho mentions hives made of horn for this purpose. 
Glass hives are now made for the purpose, but the moisture which adheres 
to the interior of the glass prevents the operations of tho bees from being 
watched with any degree of nicety. 

8* “ Cognatum hoc.** lie probably alludes to the notion entertmned 
by the ancients that bees might be reproduced from the putrefied entrails ot 
an ox, as wasps from those of a horse. ' See the story of Aristseus in B. 
iv. of Virgil’s Georgies. • 

** Or butterflies — “ pepiliones.** “ Teredines.*' 
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CHAP. A. THAT BEES ABB SENSIBLE OP HUKOEB. 

» 

If it is found that the bees are in want of aliment^ it will 
be a good plan to place at the entrance of the hive raisins or 
dried figs beaten up,^' as also carded wool * soaked in raisin 
B'inc, boiled®® must, or hydromel, and sometimes even the raw®® 
flesh of poultry. In certiiin summers, too, when long-con- 
tinued drought has deprived them of the putriment which 
they usually derive from flowers, similar food must be pro- 
vided for them. 

When the honey is taken, the outlets of the hive should be 
well rubbed with melisaophyllum or broom,®* beaten up, or else 
the middle of it should be encircled with bands of white vine, 
to prevent the bees from taking to flight. It is^recommended, 
too, that the honey-pots and combs should* be washed with 
water : this water, boiled, it is said, will make an extremely 
wholesome vinegar.®® 


CHAP. 49. — THE METHOD OF PllEPABING WAX. THE BEST KINDS 
OP WAX. PUNIC WAX. 


Wax is made®® from the honeycombs after the honey has 
been extracted. For this purpose, they are first cleaned with 
water, and then dried three days in the shade ; on the fourth 
day they are melted on the fire in a new earthen vessel, with 
sufficient water to cover them, after which the liquor is strained 
off in a wicker basket.®’ Tlie wax is then boiled again with 
the same water and in the same pot, and poured into vessels of 
cold water, the interior of which has been well rubbed with 
honey. The best wax is that known as Punic®® wax, the next 
best being tliat of a remarkably yellow colour, with the smell 
of honey. This last comes from Pontus, and, to my surprise, 
it is in no way affected by the poisonous honey which it has 

Honeycombs and rough wax are placed ip the hive, when the bees 
are in want of aliment ; also honey and sugar-sirop. 

®* “ Defrutum grape-juice boiled down to one-half. 

®3 F^o is at a loss to know how this could be of any service as an ali- 
•nient to bees. * 

A mere puerility, Fee says. 

®® But extremely weak, no doubt ; for after boiling, the hydromel must 
be subjected, first to vinous, ai^ then to acetous, fermentation. 

®'^ The method here described differs but little from that employed at 


®‘ “Sporta." 


Or Carthaginian. 
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contained.®® The next in quality is the Creten wax, whic] 
contains the largest* proportion of propolis,' a substance o 
which we have previously made mention when treating o 
bees. Next to these varieties comes the Corsican wax, whicli 
being the product of the box-tree, is generally thought to b( 
possessed of certain miedicinal properties. 

The Punic wax is prepared in the following manner : 3’ellov 
wax is first blanqhed in the open air, after which it is boilec 
in water from the open sea, with the addition of some nitre. 
The.fiower of the wax, or, in other words, the whitest part 0 
it, is then skimmed off with spoons, and poured into a vessc* 
containing a little cold water. After this, it is again boilec 
in sea-water by itself, which done, the vessel is left to cool 
When this operation has been three times repeated, the wax is 
left in the open air upon a mat of rushes, to dry in tlie light 0; 
the sun and moon ; for while the latter adds to its whiteness, 
the sun helps to dry® it. In order, however, that it may nol 
melt, it is the practice to cover it with a linen cloth ; if, wheu 
it has been thus refined, it is boiled once more, the result is u 
wax of the greatest possible whiteness. 

Punic wax is considered the best for all medicinal prepara- 
tions. Wax is made black by the addition of ashes of pa- 
pyrus, and a red colour is given to it by the admixture of ul- 
kanet ; indeed, by the eraploj’^ment of various pigments, it is 
made to assume various tints, in whicli state it is used foi 
making models,^ and for other purposes without number, 
among which wo may mention varnishing walls® and armour, 
to protect them from the air. We have given the other par- 
} ticulars relative to bees and honey, when speaking* of the 
nature of those insects. We have now stated pretty nearly 
all that we have to say on the subject of the pleasure garden. 

In reality, the w.ax has properties totally different from those of the 
honey, and it is nut alwavs gathered from the same plants. 

1 A kind of bee-glue. '*’See 15. xi. c. 6. 

2 Neither the nitre nor the salt, Fee says, would be of the slightest utility. 
8 By causing the aqueous particles that may ri'main in it, to evaporate. 

* Or “ likenesses c — “ similitudincs.’' Waxen profiles seem to have been 
the favourite likenesses with the Homans : See the Asinaria of Plautus, 
A. iv. sc. i. 1. 19, in which one of these portraits is clearly alluded to. 
Also Ovid, Heroid. xiii. 1. 152, and Hemed. Amor. 1. 723. Tlie “imagines" 
also, or busts of their ancestors, which weVe kept in tlieir “ atria, ’’ were 
made of wax, 

* To protect the paintings, probably, with which the walls were decorated. 

* In 13. xi. 
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CHAP. 50 . ( 15 .) — PLANTS WHICH GHOW gPONTANEOUSLY : THE 
USE MADE OP THEM. BY VAlllODS NATIONS, THEIR NATURE, AND 
BEMAllKABLE PACTS CONNECTED WITH THEM. THE STRAW- 
BERRY, THE TAMNUS, AND THE BUTCHER’S BB^OM. THE BATIS, 
TWO VARIETIES OP IT. THE MEADOW P^BNIP. THE HOP. 

AVe now come to the plants which grow spontaneously, and 
which are employed as an aliment by moat nations, the people 
of Egypt in particular, where they abound injsuch vast quan- 
titi('s, that, extremely prolific as that country is in corn,. it is 
p(‘rhaps the only one that could subsist without it : so abundant 
arc its resources in the various kinds of food to bo obtained 
fVoni plants. 

In Italy, however, wo arc acquainted with l^ut very few of 
them ; those few being the strawberry,’ the tamnus,® the 
butcher’s broom,® the sea'® batis, and the garden batis," known 
by some persona as Gallic asparagus ; in addition to which wo 
may mention the meadow parsnip'® and the hop,'® which may 
bo rather termed amusements for tho botanist than articles of 
food. 


CHAP. 51 . THE COLOCASIA. 

But the plant of this nature that is the most famous in 
Egypt is the colocasia,'^ known as tho “ cyamos ” to some. 
It is gathered in the river I^ilus, and the stalk of it, boiled, 

’ See B. XV. c. 28. 

® Sec B. xxiii. c. 17. According to some authorities, it is supposed to 
be the Dclpliiuium staphis agria of Linnaeus; but Fee and Besrontaincs 
identify it with the Tamils conirauiiis of Linnseus, Our Lady’s seal. 

® The llusciis aculeatus of Liiimeus. See B. xxiii. c. 83. 

In B. xxii. c. 33, this plant is called “ halimoh." Some authors 
identify it with the Atriplex halymus, and others, again, with the Crithmum 
maritimum of Linnaeus. See also B. xxvi. c. 50. 

" Identified by some commentators with the Fortulaca sativa or Portu- 
laca olcracea of Linnaeus. ’ • 

“ Pastinaca pratensis.^' Fee and Dcsfontaincs are undecided whether 
this is tho Daucus carota of Linnaeus, the common carrot, or the Pastinaca 
^sativa, the cultivated parsnip. ^ 

'® “Lupus salictarius,’* the “willow wolf,” literally; the llumulus 
iupulus of Linnaeus. It probably took its Latin name from tho tenacity 
with which it clung to willows an^siers. 

The Arum colocasia of Linnaeus. 

'® The “ bean.’* Not, however, the Egyptian bean, which is the' Nym- 
pboea nelumbo of Linnaeus, tho Nclumbum spcciosum of Willdcnow. 
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separates'^ into fine filaments when chewed, like those of the 
spider’s web. The hoad,*^ protruding from among the leaves, 
is very remarkable ; and the leaves, which are extremely large, 
even when compared with those of trees, are very similar to 
those of the plaht found in our rivers, and known by the 
name of “ personata.”*® 8o much do the people of that 
country take advantage of the bounteousness displayed by 
their river, that they are in the habit of plaiting'® the leaves 
of the colocasia with such skill as to make vessels of various 
shapes, which they are extremely fond of using for drinking 
vessels. At the present day, however, this plant is cultivated 
in Italy.®® 

CHAP. 52. THp CICHOBIUM. THE ANTHALITJM OR ANTICELLITIAT, 

OR ANTHYLLUlf. THE CETUM. THE AUACHIDNA. TUE 
ARAC03. THE CAHDRYALA. THE HYPOCIKERIS. THE CAITCALIS. 
THE ANTHRISCUM. THE SCANDIX. THE TRAGOPOGOE. THE PAU- 
THENIUM OR LEUCANTHES, AMARACU8, PERDICIUM, OB MHRALIS. 
THE TBYCHimM OR STBYCHNHM, HALICACABUM, CALIJAS, DOU- 
YCNIOH, MAEICON, PERITTON, NEURA8, MORIO, OR HOLY. THE 
CORCHORUS. THE APHACE. THE ACYNOPOS. THE EPIPETRON. 
PLANTS WHICH NEVER FLOWER. PLANTS WHICH ARE ALWAYS 
IN FLOWER. 

In Egypt, next to the colocasia, it is the cichorium that is 
held in the highest esteem, a plant which we have already 
spoken*' of under the name of wild endive.” It springs up 
after the rising of the Vergili®, and the various portions of it 
blossom in succession ; the root is supple, and hence is used for 
making withes even. The anthallum” grows at a greater 

These filaments are mentioned also by Martial, Epig., B. viii. Ep. 
33, and B. xiii. Ep. 57. But according to^ Desfontaines, this description 
applies to the stalu of the Nymphaea lotos, and not of the Arum colocasia. 
*7 “Thyrsus.” « • 

Desfontaines has identified this with the Arctium lappa of botanists ; 
but that is a land plant, and this, Pliny says, grows in the rivers, if 
the reading here is correct, it cannot be the plant of the same name men- 
tioned in B. XXV. 0 . b8. 

This applies, Desfontaines says, to the Nymphiea nelumbo. 

^ Here he returns, according to Desfontaines, to the Arum colocasia. 

See B. XX. c. 29. 3? »liptubum erraticum.** 

The Cyperus Esculentus of Linnscus. 
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distance** fromlthe river ; the fruit of it ifj round,*® and about 
the size of a medlar, but without either* kernel or rind ; the 
leaves of the plant are similar to those of the cyperus. The 
people there eat the fruit of it cooked upon the fire, as also of 
the oetum,*® a plant which has a few lea^jes only, and those ex- 
tremely diminutive, though the root is large in proportion.*^ 
The arachidna,*® again, and the aracos have numerous branchy 
roots, but neither leaves nor any herbaceous parts, nor, indeed, 
anything that makes its appearance above grodnd. 

Tlic other plants tliat are commonly eaten in Egypt arc the 
chondrylla,*® the hypochoeris,®® the caucalis,®* the anthriscum,®* 
the scandix, the come, by some persons known as thd trago- 
pogon,®® with leaves very similar to those of saffron, the par- 
tliciiium,®* the tryclmum,^® and the corchoriis with the 
aphace and acynopos,®® which make their 'appearance at the 
equinox. There is a plant also, called the epipetron,*® which 

Theophrastus, B. iv. c. 10, says that it grows in the sandy soil in the 
vicinity of the river, 

it is similar in appearance to the papyrus, and its tubercles are ob- 
long, or round and flosliy, with an agreoubie liavour. 

The Arachis hypogasa of Linnaeus, tliu eartli pistachio. 

27 The root is not large ; but the fruit is so close to the earth that Pliny 
may have confounded it with the real root of flie plant. 

2** Sprengcl identifies this with the Lathyrus aniphicarpos, and tho 
aracos with the Latliyrus tuberosus, varieties of the chicheling vetch. 
I'uhimna thinks that this last was the aracdiidna. Fee says that the data 
are altogether insufficient to enable us to form an opinion. 

^2 The Chondrylla juncea of Linnisiis, according to Fee; but Desfon- 
taines identifies it with the Lactuca perennis. 

Desfontaines identifies it with the llyoseris lucida. Fee says that 
the opitj^n is equally as difficult to combat as to support. 

identifies it with the Caucalis grandifiora uf Linnaeus, a native 
of Greece. Desfontaines mentions the Caucalis Orientalis, an Eastern plant. 

For this and the Scandix, see B. xxii. c. 38. 

A chicoraceous plant : the Tragdpogou crocifulius of Linnaeus. 

See c. 104 of this Book. 

See cc. 35 and 105 of this Book. 

^ 'I'hc Corchorus olitorius of Linnaeus : still cultivated in Egypt. 

» *7 Identified by some, but it is doubtful if with any good reason, with the 
Lcontodon taraxacum of Linuseus ; our dandelion. 

^ The reading is doubtful, and docs not appear to have been iden- 
tified. 

Or “ stone-plant identified with the Sedum anacampsqros of Lin- 
naeus : a variety of house-leek. 
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never blossoms whjle the apliace, on tbe otfier liand, as its 
flowers die, from time to time puts forUi fresh ones, and re- 
mains*' in blossom throughout the winter and the spring, until 
the following sunimer. 

#. 

ciur. 53. — FOUR VAiup;nKS of the cnkcos. 

The Egyptians have many other plants also, of little note; 
but they speak fn the highest terms of the cnccos a plant 
unknown to Ital}^ and which the Egyptians hold in esteem, 
not as an article of food, but for the oil it produces, and wdiicli 
is extracted from the seed. The principal varieties are the 
wild and tlie cultivated kinds ; of the wild variet)', again, thcro 
arc two sorts, one of wliich is less prickly*^ than tlic otlu:r, but 
with a similar' stem, only more upright: hence it is that in 
former times females used it for distaffs, from which circum- 
stance it has received the name of ** atractylis”*^ from some; 
the seed of it is white, large, and bitter. The othei* variety*^ 
is more prickly, and has a more sinewy stein, which may bu 
said almost to creep upon the ground ; tlio seed is small. The 
cnccos belongs to the thorny plants : indeed, it will bo as well 
to make some classification of them. 

CHAP. 54, — PLANTS OF A PHICKLY NATURE: THE EllYNGE, THE 
GLYCYRRIZA, THE TRIBULUS, TilE ANONI8, TUE PH EOS OU 
STQSBE, AND THE HIITOPHAES. 

Eor some plants, in fact, are thorny, while others, again, arc 
destitute of j)ricklcs : tlic species of thorny jilants are very 
numerous. The asparagus*® and the Scorpio*® are essentially 
thorny plants, having no leaves at all upon them^ Soiiio 

On Iho contrary, it has a purple flower. 

It is this, probably, that has caused it to be identified with the Lcon- 
todoii taraxacum. , 

The Carthamus tinctorius of Linnaeus, or bastard saffron. Tlie seed 
of it is a powerful purgative to man, but has no effecton birds : it is mucli 
used for feeding parrots, hence one of its nanies, “ parrot-seed.” 

identitied by Vee witli the Atractylis of Dioscoridcs, the Carthainui 
mitissimus of Liiinxus ; the Carduucellus niitissimus of Lecaiidolle. 

From arpaKrog, “ a distaff.” o 

** The Centaurea lanata of DecandolJc, the Centaurea bencdicta of 
Linnaeus. 

** The Asparagus'aphylla of Linnscus : tlie leafless asparagus. 

The Spartium scovpius of Lluua:us : scorpion-grass, or scorpion- wort. 
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plants, again, tfiat arc prickly have leaves as well, such as ihe 
tliistle, for instance, the erynge,^’ the ^ycyrriza,*® and the 
nettle all these plants being provided with leaves that prick 
or sting. ^ 

Some plants have thorns at the bas<3 of their leaves, the ' 
iribiilus*^ and the anonis®^ for instance ; others, again, have 
thorovS, not on thp leaves but on the stem, the ph(?os*'^ for ex- 
ample, known as the stoebo to some. The «iiippophaes®^ has 
thorns ut the joints ; tlio tribulus presents tRe peculiarit}” of 
bearing a fruit that is thorny. 

CHAP. 55. — Fomi VAlllKTTES OP THE NETTLE. THE LAMIUM 
AND TllK SCOKPIO. 

• 

But of all tliesc plants, it is the nettle* that is the best 
known to ns, the calyces*^ of the blossoms of w hich i^rodiice a 
purple down : it frequently excoc'da two cubits even in 
lioigiit." There are numerous varieties of this plant; the 
wild nettle, known also as the female nettle, docs not inflict 
550 bad a sting as the others. Among the several varieties of 
the w'ild nettle, the one known as the dog“-iicttle, stings the 

See B. xxii. c. 8. 

See B. xxii. c. 11. The “ swcct-root our liquorice. The Gly- 
cyrihiza cchinata of J.inumus hoars a juiekly fruit; it is of this. Fee 
lliinks, that J*liny speaks here, 

Fee remarks, that tloaigh the leaf of the nettle is furnishrrl with 
ininicroiis stings, or rather prickly hairs, it is quite wrong to look upon 
them as thorns, wlgch Pliny, in llie present instance, (though not in 
llic next Chapter) appears to do. (lonuine thorns, he roinnrks, are abortive 
hninches, wliich, of course, cannot he said of the fine hairs springing from 
llte nerves of the leaf. Sec B.xxii. c. 15. 

Supposed to be the Tribulus teiTostris of Linnaeus, a species of thistle ; 
the h aves of tin’s plant, however, arc not provided, Fee remarks, with 
tliorns at their base, the fruit alone being spinous. Seec. 58 of tliis Book. 

Sec c. 58 of this Book, 

The Poteriuin s])inosuni of botanists. See B. xxii. c. 13. 

See B. xxii. c. 13. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 5, identifies 
this plant with the Stoche just mentioned. • 

** “ Acetabiilis.” Fee complains of the use of this term (meaning a 
“ small cup”) in relation to tlie calyces of the nettle ; such not being in 
reality tlieir form. 

Probably in allusion to the Urtica dioica, which grows to a greater 
heigiit than t)»c Urtiea urens. Sec B. xxii. c. 15. 

“ “ Canina.” A variety, probably, of the Urtica urens, the nettle, with 
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worsts the stem of it even possessing that property ; the leaves 
of the nettle are iiidented at the edge. There is one kind 
also, which emits a smell, known as the Herculanean®^ “nettle. 
The seed of all the nettles is copious, and black. It is a sin. 
gular fact that,*thongh possessed of no spinous points, the 
down®® of the nettle is of a noxious nature, and that, though 
ever so lightly touched, it will immediately produce an itch- 
ing sensation, and raise a blister on the flesh similar in ap- 
pearance to a Imm : the well-known remedy for it is olive oil. 

The stinging property of the nettle does not belong to the 
plant at the earliest period of its growth, but only developes 
itself under the influence of the sun. The plant first begins 
to grow in the spring, at which period it is by no means a 
disagreeable ffpd ;®" indeed, it has become quite a religious ob- 
servance to employ it as such, under the impression that it is 
a preventive from diseases the whole year through. The root, 
too, of the wild nettle, has the effect of rendering all meat 
more tender that is boiled with it.®® The kind that is innoxious 
and destitute of aU stinging properties, is known as the “ la- 
mium.” Of the scorpio®^ wo shall have occasion to speak 
when treating of the medicinal j;)lant3. 

the exception of the TJrtica pilifera, which has the most stinging proper- 
ties of all those found in Europe, and the leaves of which are the most 
deeply indented. 

This has not been identified. They arc all of them cither inodorous, 
or els(! possessed of a faint, disagreeable smell. 

This “ lanugo,** or down, as he calls it, consists of a fine elongated 
tube of cellular tissue, seated upon a gland of siQiilar tissue. In this 
glaiid a poisonous fiuid is secreted, and when any pressure is made upon 
the gland, the fiuid passes upwards in the tube. The nettle of the East, 
known as the Devil’s Leaf, is of so poisonous a quality as to produce 
death. 

In some parts of the north of England and of Scotland the young 
plant of the Ui'tica dioi^ is eaten as greens, and is far from a disagreeable 
dish, strongly resembling spinach’ It is also reckoned a very wliolesoine 
diet, and is taken habitually in the spring, under the impression that it 
purifies the blood. This notion, we see from the context, is as old as the 
time of the Romaifs. „ 

60 Dalechamps speaks of it as the custom in. his time to wrap up fish 
and game in nettles, under the impre^ion that they would keep the longer 
for it. , ^ 

0^ The dead nettle, or blind nettle. See B. xxii. c. 16. 

« See B. xxii. c. 17. 
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CHAV. 66. (16). THE CABDXJirS, THE ACOREA, THE PHONOS, THE 

LIIFCACANTHOS, THE CHALCEOS, THE CNECOS, THE POLYACAN- 
THOS, THE ONOPYXOS, THE HELXINE, TUB SCOLTMOS, THE CUA- 
MiELEON, THE TETRALIX, AND ACANTHICE MA'BTICHE. 

The carduus®® has leaves and a stem covered with a prickly 
down ; the same is the case, too, with the acorna,®* the leuca- 
canthos,®® the chalceos,®® the cnecos,®^ the p^olyacanthos,®® the 
onopyios,®® the hclxine,^® and the scolymos the chanisBleon,’* 
however, has no prickles upon the leaves. There is, however, 
this difference among these i)lants, that some of them have 
numerous stems and branches, such as the carduus, for in- 
stance ; while otliers, again, have a single stem and no branch(;s,. 
the cnecos, for example. Some, again, sucl^ a^ the erynge,’’^* 
are prickly at the head only ; and some blossom in the summer, 
the tetralix and the hclxine, for instance. Tlie scolymos 
])lossoms late, and remains a considerable period in flower : 
the ucorria being distinguished only for its red colour and its 
unctuous juice. The atractylis Avould bo similar in every 
respect to the last, Avere it not that it is somewhat whiter, 
aji(i produces a juice the colour of blood, a circurnstancf^ to 
Avhitili it owes tlic name of “phonos,”’’'® given to it by some. 

lie probably means the thistle, but possibly the artichoke, under this 
mime. See Ik xix, cc. 19 and 43, and li. xx. c. 99. 

This is probably the same with tlic second variety of the “ Cnecos,” 
nif'ntioiied above in c. 53, tlic Ccnlaiirca lanata, or bciiedicta. 

Probably the Carduus leucogruphus ofLinnmus. 

According to Jlalechamps, this is the Echiiiops ritro of modern 
botiiTiv. See c. 93 of this Hook. 

“ Many thorns.” According to Dalcchanips, this is the Carduus spi- 
nosissinuis angnstitblius vulgaris of C, Buuhin, the Cirsium spinosissimum 
of Linnmus. 

idciiiificd by Dalcchamps with the Qnopordon Illyricum, or Acan- 
tiiiuni of modern botany. » 

The Acariia guniniifcra of modern botanists, the flowers of which 
yield a kind of gum with an agreeable smell. It is quite a different plant 
trom Wall pelUlory, mentioned in B. xxii. c. 19, undc^this name. 

• Bee B. xx. c. 99, and B. xxii. c. 43. 

The black cliamajleoii is identified by Fee with the Brotera corym- 
bosaof Willdcnow : the white varicliy, mentioned in B. xxii. c. 21, with the 
Acarna guramifera of Willdenw, the lleixine above mentioned. Des- 
fon^iiies identifies it with the Curlina acuulis. 

See B. xxii. c. 8. 

The Greek for “ blood” or “ slaughter.” 
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The smell of this plant is powerful, and the sefed only ripens 
at a late period, aiMl never before autumn, although the same 
may be -said of all the prickly plants, in fact. All of them 
are capable, however, of being reproduced from either seed 
or root. o 

The scolyraos, which belongs to the thistle genus, differs 
from the rest of them in the circumstance that the root of it 
is boiled and eatcAi. It is a singular fact that this genus of 
plants bears blofeoms, buds, and fruit the whole of the summer 
through, without any interruption : when the leaf is dried, 
the prickles lose their pungency. The lielxine is a plant but 
rarely seen, and in some countries only. It throws out leaves 
at the root, from the middle of which there is a protuberance 
in the shape o#- an apple, covered with leaves of its own : the 
head of it contains a thick juice of a sweet flavour, the name 
given to which is ^^acanthico mastiche.'^® 

CHAP. 57 . THE CACTOS; THE PTEHXIX, PAPPUS, AND 

ASCALTAS. 

The cactos,'® too, is a plant that grows only in Sicily, having 
peculiar characteristics of its own : the root throws out stalks 
which creep along the ground, the leaves being broad and 
thorny. The name given to these stalks is ‘^cactos,” and tliey 
are not disliked as an arlicle of food,^^ even when old. The 
plant, however, has one stem which grenvs u])right, and is 
known by the name of pternix it has the same sweet 
flavour as the other parts, though it will not keep. The seed 
of it is covered with a kind of down, known as “ pappus 
when this is removed, as well as the rind''-* of the fruit, it is 
tender, and like the pith of the palm : the name given to it is 
‘^ascalias.’’ 

“Carduus.” ^ “Thorn mastich,” or “ rosin.’* 

Til is is not the Cactus of modern botany, a plant mentioned in the 
sequel under the name of “ Opuiitia,” but probably the Ciiiara carduii- 
cellus. See B. xx.«iC. 99. 

’’ Theophrastus says, that when peeled they have a somewhat bittef 
flavour, and are kept pickled in brine. 

This name is now given by nafuralists to the calyx of Composita;, 
which exists in the rudimentary condition "of a membranous coronet, or of 
downy hairs, like silk. “ Cortex.” 
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CHAP. 58. THE THIBULUS : TSHB ANONIS. 

The tribuluB®® grows nowhere except in marshy places : 
though held in abomination elsewhere,®^ it is employed on the 
banks of the Nilus and Strymon as fin article of food. It 
always bends towards the water, and has a leaf like that of 
the elm, with a long stalk. In other parts of the world there 
are two varieties of this plant; the one®- wit'R^lcaves like those 
of thfi chichcling vetch, the other with leaves protected by 
prickles. This last Variety blossoms also at a later period 
than the other, and is mostly found in the hedge-rows about 
farm-houses. The seed of it is black, rounder than that of the 
other, and enclosed in pods : that of the other ^variety bears Or 
resemblance to sand. 

Among the prickly plants there is also .:ind, known 

as the “anonis:*'®® indeed, it has thorns upon the branches, 
to which leaves arc attached similar to those of rue, the stem 
being entirely covered also with leaves, in form resembling a 
f^arland. It comes up in land that has been newly ploughed, 
being highly prejudicial to the corn, and long-lived in the 
extreme. 

ClfAP. 59. — PLANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR STEMS : THE 

CORONOPCS, THE ANCllUSA, THE ANTHEMIS, THE PHYLLANTHES, 

the crepjs, and the lotus. 

Some, again, among the prickly plants have a stem which 
creeps along the ground, tluit, lor instance, known as the 
“coronopus.”®^ (3ii Uic other liand, the anchusa,®* the root of 
wliicli is oniplo 3 ’ed for dyeing Avood and wax, has an upright 
stem ; wliich is the case also Avith some of the plants that are 
prickly in a less degree, the antlicmis,®® for example, the phyl- 

The Trapii iiatans of Linnaeus, or water .chcsiut, a prickly marsh plant 
of Kurope and Asia, llencc our word “caltrop.” 

“ I)ira res alibi.” 

These two plants have no affinity Avbatcvcr witli^the one just nicn- 
Uoiicd. The first of these so-called varieties is the Tribulus terrestris of 
Linnjeus ; and the second is identified by Fee, though with some doubt, 
^vith the Fagonia Crctica of Linmeu*. 

The Ononis antiquorum of Linnaeus, the Cammock, or rest-harrow. 

The Coehlcai'ia coronopus. See B. xxii. c. 22. 

Tlic Anchusa tinctoria, nrobabh’, or dyers' alkanct. See B. xxii. c. 23. 

See B. xxii. c. 26. 
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lanthes,®'^ the anemone^ and the aphace the crepis,®® again, 
and the lotus,*® have a foliated stem. 

CHAP. 60. — PIANOS CIASSIFIEI) ACCOBDING TO THEIR LEAVES. 
PLANTS WHICH NEVER LOSE THEIR LEAVES: PLANTS WHICH 
BLOSSOM A LITTLE AT A TIME 1 THE HELIOTROPIUM AND .THE 
ADIANTUM, THE REMEDIES DERIVED PROM WHICH WILL BE 
MENTIONED IN^THE FOLLOWING BOOK. 

The loaves of plants, as well as those of trees, differ from 
one another in the length of the footstalk, and in the breadth 
or narrowness of the leaf, and the angles and indentations per- 
ceptible on its edge. Other differences are also constituted in 
respect of theii; smell and blossom. The blossom remains on 
longer in some of ' those plants which flower only a little at a 
time, such as the ocimum,*^ the heliotropium,*® the aphace, and 
the onochilis,®* for example. 

(17.) Many of these plants, the same as certain among the 
trees, never lose their leaves, the heliotropium,®* the adiau- 
tum and the polium,®® for instance. 

It lias not been identified with any degree of certainty : the Cen- 
taiirea nigra and the Campanula rapunculus have been named. 

See B. xxvii. c. 21 : also c. 52 of this Book. The name appears to 
have been given to both the Lcontodon taraxacum and the Lathyms 
aphaca of modern botaiw. 

Theophrastus has Picris in the parallel passage, Hist. Plant. B. vii. 
c. 9, the Ilelminthia echioidcs of Linnaeus. If “ Crepis’* is the correct 
reading, that plant has not been identified. 

The herbaceous kinds are no doubt tliose alluded to. 

See B. xix, co. 31, 36, and 44 ; and 15. xx. c. 48. The ocimum of 
the Greeks ha$ been identified by some with the Oeirnum basilieum of Liii- 
uceus, our basil. That of the Bomans seems to have been a name given to 
one or more varieties of leguminous plants of the vetch kind. 

^ The Heliotropium Europmum. Sec B. xxii. c. 29. 

This plant has notfbeen identified, but FJe is inclined, from Tvhat 
Dioscoridcs says, B. iv. c. 24, to identify it with cither the Lithospermuni 
fruticQSumj or else the Anchusa Italica of Linnaeus. 

This is not tl\ji case, if this plant is identical with the Heliotropium 
Europaeum, that being an annual.^ * 

The Adiantum Capillus Veneris of Linnaeus, or the Aspleniiim trieh- 
omanos of Linnmus. “Venus hair, or* coriander maiden hair; others name 
it to be well fern.”— T. Cooper. The leaves of these plants last the whole 
of their lives. 

The Teiicrium polium of Linmeus, our poley ^ the leaves of which 
are remarkably long-lived. 
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CHAP. 61. THE VAEIOUS HINDS OF EAEtO) PLANTS: THB STAN- 

TOPS ; THE ALOPECTJJELOS J THE STELEPHUHOS, OKTYX, OR PLAN- 

TAGO ; THB THRYALLIS. 

The cared ^ plants form another vojriety* among them we 
find the cynops,^ the alopecuros,®® the stelcphuros/ also 
known to some persons as the ortyx,® and to others as the 
plantago, of which last wo shall have occasion** to speak more 
at length among the medicinal plants, and the thryallis.* 
The alopecuros, among these, has a soft ear and a thick down, 
not unlike a fox’s tail in fact, to which resemblance it owes 
its name. The plant most like^ it is the stelephuros, were it 
not that it blossoms only a little at a time. In the cidhoriuni 
and similar plants, the leaves are near the gtound, the buds 
springing from the root just after the rising* of the Vergilise.® 

CHAP. 62 THE PERDICIUM. THE ORNITHOGALE. 

It is not in Egypt only that the perdicium® is eaten ; it owes 
its name to the partridge,’ which bird is extremely fond of 
digging it up. The roots of it are thick and very numerous : 
and so, too, with the ornithogale,® which has a tender white 
stalk, and a root half a foot in thickness, bulbous, soft, and 

“Spicatae.” 

^ Fee is in doubt whether to identify it with the Plantago cynops of 
the south of Europe, and the banks of the Rhine. 

“ Foxtail.** According to Dalechamps, it is the Saccharum cjrlindricum, 
the Lagurus of Linnaeus ; but Fee expresses his doubts as to their identity. 

* Fee inclines to think that it may be the Secale villosum of Linn®us 
though the more recent commentators identify it with the Plantago an- 
gustifolia. The Saccharum Ravennoe has been suggested. 

* Or “ quail.’* *• In B. xxv. c. 39. 

* Hardouin takes this to be our pimpernel, the Sanguisorba officinalis 
of Linnoeus. Sprcngel inclines to the Ycrbascum lychnitis of Linnaeus. 

* “ Proxuma.'* ® See B. xviii. c. 66. 

® Supposed by most commentators to be th6 Parietaria officinalis of 
Linnaeus ; Wall pcllitory or parietary. Some, however, have suggested 
the Polygonum maritimum, or the Polygonum divaricatum of Linnaeus. 
Fee expresses doubts as to its identity, but remarks that the modem Greek 
%ame of pellitory is perdikaki.*’ See c. 104 of this Book, and B. xxii. 

’ “ Perdix,’* the Greek name. * 

^ ® Probably the Ornithogaluuf umbellatum of Linnaeus. ^ Sprengel iden- 
tifies it with the Ornithogalum natans ; but that variety is not found in 
Greece, while the other is. 
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provided with three or four other offsets attachci to it. It is 
generally used boiled in pottage.® 

CHAP. 63. ^PLANTS WHICH ONLY MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE AT 

THE END OF A f EAR.^ PLANTS WHICH REGIN TO BLOSSOM AT 
THE TOP. PLANTS WHICH BEGIN TO BLOSSOM AT THE LOWER 
PART. 

It is a remarlcahle thing that the herb lotus'” and the a3gi- 
lops" never in ak(f their appearance above ground till the end of 
a year after the seed has been sown. The anthcmis,''* too, offers 
the singular peculiarity that it begins to blossom at the top, 
while in all the other plants wliicli flower gradually, it is at 
the lower part that the blossom first makes its appearance. 

t 

CHAP. 64. — THE LAPPA, A PLANT WHICH PRODUCES WITHIN ITSELF. 
THE OPUNTIA, WHICH THROWS OUT A ROOT FROM THE LEAF. 

In the lappa, too, which clings so tenaciously, there is this 
remarkable peculiarity, that within it there grows a flower, 
which does not make its appearance, but remains concealed 
and there produces the seed, like those among the animals 
which produce within themselves. In the vicinity of Opus 
ill ere grows a plant''* which is very pleasant eating to man, 
and the leaf of which, a most singular thing, gives birth to a 
root by means of which it reproduces itself. 

CUAP. 65.— THE lASIONE, THE CIIONDRTLLA. THE PICRIS, WHICH 
REMAINS IN FLOWER THE WHOLE YEAR THROUGH. 

Tho iasione'® has a single leaf only, but that so folded and 
involved, as to have all the appearance of being several in 
number. The chondrylla'® is bitter, and the juice of the root 

9 «Puls.» 

Probably the Melilotffe cojrulca of Linnrous, Fee says. Besfontaines 
mentions the Melilotus Cretica or Jtalioa. 

Tho Avena fatua or sterilis ; the barren oat. Sec B. xviii. c. 44. 

'2 See B. xxii. c. 4?G. 

'3 The Gallium aparine of Linnaeus. See B, xviii. c, 44. 
u The OpunLia. The Cactus Opuntia of Linnaeus; the cactus, or 
idian fig. 

Perhaps the Convolvulus sepium of ISlnnmus ; though Fee dissents 
om that opinion. Sec B. xxii. c. 39. 

^3 See c. 52 of this Book. 
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is of an acrid^taste. The aphacc, too, is hitter, and so is the 
plant called “ pioris,** ” which also remains in flower the whole 
year through : it is to tliis bitterness that it is indebted for its 
namc.^^ 


CHAP. 66. — PLANTS IN WHICH THE BLOSSOM MAKES ITS APPEAH- 
ANCE BEFORE THE STEM. PLANTS IN WHICH THE STEM APPEARS 
BEFORE THE BLOSSOM. PLANTS WHICH BLC^SSOM THREE TIMES 
IN THE YEAR. 

The peculiarities also of the squill and saffron deserve re- 
mark; for while all other plants put forth their hjaves first, 
and then a round stem, these show the stem before the leaf 
makes its appearance : in the saffron, however, the blossom is 
])rotruded by the stem, but in the squill it it the stem that 
iirst makes its appearance, and then the flower emerges from 
it. This plant blossoms three times in the year, indicating 
thereby, as previously stated,^® the three seasons for ploughing. 

CHAP. 67. — THE CYPlllOS. THE TIIESION. 

Some authors reckon among the bulbs the root of the cypiros, 
or gladiolus;'^® it is a pleasant food, and when boiled and 
kneaded up Avith bread, makes it more agreeable to the taste, 
ynd at the same time more Avcighty. !Not unlike it in appear- 
imcc is the plant known to us as the thesion,’”'*^ but it is of an 
acrid flavour. 

CHAP. 68. THE ASPHODEL, OR ROYAL SPEAR. THE ANTHERICUS 

OR ALimcus. 

Other plants of the bulbous kind differ in the leaf ; that of 
the asphodel is long and narrow, that of the squill broad and 
supple, and the form of that of the gladiolus is bespoken by its 
iiamo.®^ The asphodel is used as an article of food, the seed of 
it being parched, and the bulb roasted this last, however, 

See B. xxii. c. 31. 

From the Greek iriKpbg. In B. xviii. c. 65. 

• “ Little sword tiic Gladiolus communis of Liftnajus. See the re- 

marks on the hyacinthus of the ancients in the Xotes to c. 38 of tliis Book. 

Sprcngcl says that it is the Ti>esium liiiophylliim of modern botany ; 
an opinion at which Fee exprc^cs his surprise. See B. xiii. c. 31. 

The Asphodelus ramosus of Linnaeus. 

“ Little sword.’* 

It is no longer employed as an article of food. 
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should be cooked in hot ashes, and then eaten «^ith salt an 
oil. It is beaten iip^also with figs, and forms, as Hesiod as 
Bures us, a very delicate dish. It is said, too. that the asphodel 
planted before the doors of a farm-house, will act as a preserv 
ative against the effect^ of noxious spells. 

Homer, “ too, makes mention of the asphodel. The bulb 
of it are like moderately-sized turnips, and there is no plan 
the root of which has more of them, as many as eighty bulb 
being often grouped together. Theophrastus, and ncaj^ly al 
the Greek writers, with Pythagoras at the head of them, hav 
given the name of anthericos ” to its stem, which is one cubit 
and often two, in length, the leaves being very similar to thosi 
of the wild leek ; it is to the root,. or in other words, the bulbs 
that they havoigiven the name of asphodel. The people of ou 
country call this flant*® “albucus,” and they give the nam< 
of royal spear ” to the asphodel the stem of which boar 
berries,*® thus distinguishing two varieties of it. The albu 
cus has a stalk a cubit in length, large, naked, and smooth, ii 
reference to which, Mugo recommends that it should bo cut a 
the end of March and the beginning of April, the period a 
which it blossoms, and before the seed has begun to swell ; h( 
says, too, that the stalks should bo split, and exposed on tht 
fourtli day in the sun, after which, when dry, they should bi 
made up into bundles. 

The same author states, also, that the Greeks give the name 
of “ pistana” to the aquatic plant known to us as the “ sa- 
gitta and he recommends that it should be stripped of iU 
bark, and dried in a mild sun, between the ides of May and 
the end of October. He says, too, that it is usual to cut down 
to the root, throughout all the month of J uly, the variety ol 
the gladiolus called cypiros,” which is a marsh-plant also, 
and at the end of three days to dry it in the sun, until it turns 
white ; but that care must be taken every day to carry it under 
cover before sunset, the night dews being very injurious to 
marsh plants when cui:, 

« 

Od. xi. 539, and xxiv. 13, 

It is difficult to say to what “ illu^” refers, if, indeed, it is the correct 
reading. 

vt « Hastula regia.” *8 « (Jaulis acinosi.” 

89 See B. xxii. c. 32. 

30 a Arrow.” The Sagittaria sagittifolia of Linnseus; our arrow-head, 
or adder’s tongue. 15th of May. 
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Mago has likewise given similar recommendations as to the 
rush known to us as the ‘‘ mariscus,”®* and vihich is so exten- 
sively employed for weaving mats. Hd says that it should he 
rratliered in the month of June, up to the middle of July, and 
tor drying it he gives the same precepts that have been al- 
ready mentioned, in the appropriate place, v^hen speaking of 
sedge. He describes a second kind, also, which I find is 
generally called the marine” rush, and is known to the 
Drceks as the “ oxyschoenos.”®* 

Generally speaking, there are three varieties of this last 
rush : the pointed rush, which is barren, and^by the Greeks- 
is called the male rush and the ‘‘ oxys .thi? female rusli,®® 
Thich bears a black seed, and is called the ‘‘ melancranis,”*^ 
bicker and more bushy than the preceding one : and a third 
tind, called the ** holosch()enu8,”^®^hich is larger still. Of 
beso varieties, the melancranis grows separately from the 
)thers, but the oxys and the holoschoenus will grow upon the 
5elf-same clod. Tho holoschoenus is the most useful for all 
iinds of basket-work, being of a particularly supple and fleshy 
lature ; it bears a fruit, which resembles eggs attached to one 
mother. The rush, again, which we have spoken of as the 
nale rush,®* is reproduced from itself, the summit of it being 
)eQt down into the earth ; the melancranis, however, is propa- 
gated from seed. Beyond this, the roots of all the varieties of 
he rush die every year. 

The rush is in general use for making kipcs*® for sea-fishing, 
** The Schcenus niaiiscus of Linnseus. 

^ Pliny is guilty of a lapsus memoria; here, for he has nowhere given 
ny such advico on the subject. Harclouin refers to B. xviii. c. 67, but 
iiToneoiisly, for there he is speaking of hay, not “ ulva” or sedge. 

The “sharp rush.'* The Juncus acutus of Linntcus; the pointed 
mlnish. 

The “ pointed rush. The Sch(jenu8 mucronatus of Linnaeus. 

A variety, Feo says, of the Schcenus nigricans of Linnoeus, the black 
mlrush, The “black head.” * 

^ The Scirpus holoschoenus of Linnaeus, Fee thinks. 

None of the rushes. Fee remarks, are barren ; and when the head is 
nserted in the ground, it is neither more nor less than a sowing of the 
seed. Hardouin remarks, however, that by the word “ cacuniine,** the 
uilbous root of the rush is meant, and not the point of the stem. 

“ Nassae.” Baskets witli a narrow mouth. 
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the more light and, elegant kinds of basket-work, and the 
wicks of lami)8, for which last purpose the pith is more par- 
ticularly einploycd.^^ In the vicinity of the maritime Alps, 
the rushes grow to such a vast size, that when split they mca. 
sure nearly an inch inf diameter ; while in Egypt, on the othei 
hand, they are so extremely fine, that the people there make 
sieves of them, for which, indeed, there can be nothing better. 

Some authors^' again, distinguish another kind of rush, of a 
triangular shape, to which they give the name of cyperos,^' 
though many persons make no distinction between it and tlu 
** cyj)iros,*’ in consequence of the resemblance of the names ; 
for our own part, however, we shall observe the distinction. 
The cypiros, as^wo have already^® stated, is identical with tlu 
gladiolus, a pliint,with a bulbous root, the most esteemed being 
those grown in the Isle of Crete, the next best those of Naxosj 
and the next those of Phoenicia. The cypiros of Crete if 
white, with an odour strongly resembling that of nard ; tlu 
produce of Naxos has a more pungent smell, that of Phoenicit 
but little odour of any kind, and that of ^gjq>t none at all; 
for it grows in that country as well. 

This plant disperses hard tumours of the body — for we shall 
here begin to speak of the remedies derived from the various 
flowers and odoriferous plants, they being, all of them, of verj 
considerable utility in medicine. As to the cypiros, then, 1 
shall follow Apollodorus, who forbids it to be taken in drink 
though at the same time he admits that it is extremely usefii 
for calculi of the bladder, and recommends it in fomentations 
for the face. He entertains no doubt, however, that it is pro- 
ductive of abortion, and he mentions, as a remarkable fact 
that the barbarians,** by inhaling the fumes of this plant ai 
the mouth, thereby diminish the volume of the spleen. The) 

never go out of the house, he says, till they have inhaled these 

• 

It has descended in our time to the more humble rushlight ; anc 
even that is fast “ ^oing out.’* 

« Fee identifies it with the Cyperus longus'and Cyperus rotundus o 
Linnseus, the odorirerous or round souchet. 

** In c. 67 of this Book. The bulb, however, of the gladiolus is in- 
odorous; for which reason Fee is incKned to think that Pliny, with al 
his care, js describing a cyperus, perhaps the Cyperus esculcntus. 

It would be curious to know who these oarbarians were, who thii! 
mokod cypiruB as we do tobacco. Fee queries whether they were Ger- 
mans or Gauls, people of A&ia or of Africa. 
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fumes, throttgB the agency of which they daily become stronger 
and stronger, and more robust. He state's, also, that the cypi- 
ros, employed as a liniment with oil, is an undoubted remedy 
for chafing of the skin, and offensive odours of the arm-pits. 

CHAP. 70. — TKE CYPEttOS I FOIJttTEEN ttESlEDIES^ THE CYPEttlS. 
THE CYPIRA. 


The cyperos, as we have just stated, is a rush of angular shape, 
white fiear the ground, and black and solid tft the top. The 
lower leaves arc more slender than those of the leek, and those 
at the top are small, with the seed of the plant lying between 
them. The root resembles a black olive, and when it is of 
an oblong shape, the plant is known as the “ cyperis,”^® being 
employed in medicine to a great extent. Th^ cyperos most' 
highly esteemed is that of the vicinity of thb Temple of Jupi- 
ter Hammon, the next best being that of Ehodes, the next 
that of Thcree, and the worst of all that of Egypt, a circumstance 
which tends greatly to add to the misunderstanding on the 
subject, as that country produces the cypiros as well : but the 
cypiros which grows there is extremely hard, and has hardly . 
any smell at all, while all the other varieties of it have an 
odour strongly resembling that of nard. 

There is tdso an Indian plant, called the *‘cypira,’^“ of a 
totally different character, and similar to ginger in appearance ; 
when chewed, it has exactly the flavour of saffron. 

The cyperos, employed medicinally, is possessed of certain 
depilatory properties. *It is used in liniments for hang-nails 
and ulcerous sores of tlie genitals and of all parts of the body 
which are of a humid nature, ulcers of the mouth, for instance. 
The root of it is a very efficacious remedy for the stings of ser- 
pents and scorpions. Taken in drink, it removes obstructions 
of the uterus, but if employed in too large doses, it is liable to 
cause prolapsus of that organ. It acts jjso as a diuretic, and 
expels calculi of the bladder ; properties which render it ex- 
tremely useful in dropsy. It is employed topically, also, for 

• This applies more particularly. Fee thinks, to thd Cyperus rotundus 
of Linnaeus, 

The Cyperus longus of LinnsBus, Feo thinks. 

SilUg finds a difficulty hye which does not seem to exist. It is 
pretty clear that “ emteris” refers to the other varieties of the cypiros, 
mentioned in the preceding Chapter. 

It has not been identified. 
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serpiginous ulcers, those of the throat more paiticularly, being 
usually applied with wine or vinegar. 

CHAP. 71. — THE HOLOSCHffiNUS. 

The root of the rush, boiled down to one third in three 
heminae of water, is ar cure for cough ; the seed of it, parched 
and taken in water, arrests looseness of the bowels and the 
menstrual discharge, though at the same time it causes head- 
ache. The nara6 given to this rush is holoschoenus ; the parts 
of it nearest the root are chewed, as a cure for the 'bites of 
spiders. 

I find mention made, also, of one other kind of rush, the 
name of wliich is euripice the seed, they say, is narcotic, 
but the greatest care is necessary, not to throw the patient into 
a lethargy. * , 

CHAP. 72. TEN REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE SWEET-SCENTED 

RUSH, OR TKUCHITES. 

We will also take this opportunity of mentioning the me- 
dicinal properties of the sweet-scented rush, which is found 
in CoBle-Syria, as already stated by us in the appropriate 
place.*® The most esteemed kind, however, is that which 
grows in the country of the Nabataei, and is known as the 
** teuchites the next best being the produce of Babylonia, 
and the very worst that of Africa, which is entirely destitute 
of smell. This rush is round, and when applied to the tongue, 
has a pungent, vinous fiavour. The genuine kind, when 
rubbed, gives out an odour like tha£ of the rose, and when 
broken asunder it is red within. It dispels flatulency, and 
hence it is very good for the stomach, and for persona when 
vomiting the bile or blood. It arrests hiccup also, promotes 
eructations, acts as a diuretic, and is curative of affections oi 
the bladder. A decoction of it is used for female complaints; 
and in cases of opisthotony, it is applied in plasters with drjf 
resin, these being highly valued for their warming properties. 

CHAP. 73. REl^miES DERIVED FROM THE FLOWERS BEFORE MEN- 

TIONED : THIRIT-TWO REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE ROSE. 

The rose is of an astringent and refreshing nature. Foi 

Mentioned also by Dioscoridcs. It^bas not been identified. 

80 B. xii. c. 48. 

81 Dioscorides says that it grows in Babylonia. It is a variety, nc 
doubt, of the Andropogon schcenanthus. 
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medicinal purposes the petals, the flowers, and the heads are 
used. Those portions of the petals which are quite white aro 
known as the unglets.® In the flower there is the seed, as 
distinguished from the filaments, and in the Jiead there is the 
bud,” as w'^ell as the calyx. The petal* are dried, or else the 
juice is extracted from them, by one of the three following 
methods : Either the leaves are employed whole for the pur- 
pose, the unglets not being removed — for thbse are the parts, 
in fact,* that contain the most juice — or else *the unglets are 
first taken off and the residue is then macerated with oil or 
wine, in glass vessels placed in the sun. Some persons add 
salt as well, and others alkanet,®* or else aspalathus or sweet- 
Bconted rush ; as it is, when thus prepared, a very valuable re- 
medy for diseases of the uterus and for dyscqtei^". According 
to the third process, tlie unglets are removed from the petals, 
and pounded, after which they arc subjected to pressure in a 
coarse linen cloth, the juice being received in a copper vessel.; 
it is then boiled on a slow fire, until it has acquired the con- 
sistence of honey ; for this purpose, however, the most odori- 
ferous of the petals should be selected, 

(19.) Wo have already shited,” when speaking of the va- 
rious kinds of wines, how rose wine is made. Kose juice is 
much used in injections for the cars, and as a gargle for ulcer- 
ations of the mouth, and for the gums and tonsils ; it is em- 
ployed also for the stomach, maladies of the uterus, diseases 
of the rectum, and for hcad-ache. In fevers, it is used, either 
by itself or in combination with vinegar, as a remedy for 
sleeplessness and naustMi. The petals, cliarred, aro used as a 
cosmetic for the eyebrows and the thighs, w'heii chafed, are 
rubbed wdth them dried ; reduced to powder, too, they are 
*?oothing for clciliixions of the eyes. The flower of the rose is 
soporific, and takcui in oxycrate it arrests fluxes in females, 
the white flux in partioular ; also spitting of blood, and pains 
in the stomach, if taken in three cyathi of wine, in sufficient 
quantity to flavour it. 

As to tlie seed of the rose, the best is that which is of a saf- 
fron colour, and not more than a year old ; it should be dried, 

” “ Ungues,’* “ nails in illusion to the white part of the finger- 
nails. 53 "Cortex.” 

^ "Anchusam.** In B. xiv. c. 19. 

” “ In calliblepharum.” 
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too, in the shade. The black seed is worthless? In cases of 
tooth-ache, the seed is employed in the form of a liniment ; it 
acts also as a diuretic, and is used as a topical application for 
the stomach, as also in cases of erysipelas which are not in- 
veterate : inhaled at the nostrils, it has the effect of clearing 
the brain. The heads of roses, taken in drink, arrest looseness of 
the bowels and hseraorrhage. The uuglets of the rose arc 
wholesome in cases of defluxion of the eyes,* hut the rose is 
very apt to taint all ulcerous sores of the eyes, if it is riot ap- 
plied at the very beginning of the defluxion, dried, and in 
combination with bread. The petals, too, taken internally, are 
extremely wholesome for gnawing pains of the stomach, and 
for maladies of the abdomen or intestines ; as also for the tho- 
racic organs, if applied externally even : they are preserved, too, 
for eating, in a similar manner to lapathum. Great care must 
be taken in drying rose-leaves, as they are apt to turn mouldy 
very quickly. 

The petals, too, from which the juice has been extracted, 
may be put to some use when dried : powders,*’ for instance, 
may be made from them, for the purpose of checking the per- 
spiration. These powders are sprinkled on the body, upon 
leaving the bath, and arc left to dry on it, after which they arc 
washed off with cold water. The little excrescences*® of 
tlie wild rose, mixed with boars’-grease,*® arc a good remedy 
for alopecy. 

CKAP. 74. TWENTY-ONE KEMEDIES DEKIVED EltO^I THE LILY. 

The roots of the lily*®* ennoble that flower in manifold ways 
by their utility in a medicinal point of view. Taken in wine, 
they are good for the stings of serpents, and in cases of poison- 
ing by fimgi. For corns on the feet, they are applied boiled 

“ Diapsisuiata.” 

“IMlulw.” lie alltidcs to the galls produced by an insect of the 
Cynips kind, and known as “ bcdegiiar.” They are astringent, but no 
longer employed in nKMlicine. 

59 'J’lie efficacy of I jcki-s' - grease for promoting tlio growth of the hair 
was believed in, we find, so early as Pliny^s time. ' 

69* See c. 11 of tins Hook. The bulbs of the lily contain a mucilage, 
and roasted or l)oilofl they are sometimes employed, Fee says, to bring in- 
flammations to a head. Employed internally, he thinks that they would 
be of no use wliutcver, and there is nothing in their composition, ho says, 
which would induce one to think that they might be employed to advan- 
tage in most of the cases mentioned by Pliny. 
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ill wino, not bt?ing taken off before the end of three days. A 
decoction of them with grease or oil, lias ’the effect of making 
the hair grow again upon bums. Taken with honied wine, 
they carry off corrupt blood by stool ; they are good, also, for 
the spleen and for hernia, and act as an ^mmenagogue. Boiled 
in wine and applied with honey, they are curative of wounds 
of the sinews. They are good, too, for lichens, leprous sores, 
and scurf upon the face, and they efface wrinkles of the body. 

The f)etals of the lily are boiled in vinegar,»and applied, in 
combination with poliuin,®® to wounds ; if it should happen, 
however, to be a wound of the testes, it is the best plan to 
apply the other ingredients with henbane and wheat-meal. 
Lily-seed is applied in cases of erysipelas, and the flowers and 
leaves are used as a cataplasm for inveterate^ ulcers. The 
juice ti^hich is extracted from the flower is balled “ honcy**®^ 
by some persons, and syriuni” by others ; it is employed as 
an emollient for the uterus, and is also used for the purpose of 
promoting perspirations, and for bringing suppurations to a 
head. 


CUAP. 76. — SIXTEEN REMEDIES DERIVED FROM TflE NARCISSUS. 

Two varieties of the narcissus are employed in medicine, 
the one with a purple®*^ flow^er, and the herbaceous narcissus.®^ 
Tills lust is injurious to the stomach, and hence it is that it 
JU us both ns an emetic and as a purgative : it is prcvjudicial, 
iiltio, to the sinews, and produces dull, heavy pains in theliead: 
lunce it is that it has received its name, from ** narce,**®* and 
not li’o'n the youth Narcissus, mentioned in fable. The roots of 
both kinds of uarcissus have a flavour resembling that of wine 
mixed v. ilh honey, Tliis plant is very useful, applied to 
burns wiili a little honey, as also to otlier kinds of wounds, 
and sprains. Applied topically, too, with honey and oatmeal, 
it is good ibr tumoiiis, and it is siniilai ly (*mployed for the 
extraclioii of foreign substances from thc^)ody. 

Beaten up in polenta and oil it effects the cure of contu- 
sions and Ijlows inflicted by' stones ; and, mi^cd with meal, 

«o Qj. It poicy.” See c. 21 of this Eook. 

“Mel/' See c. 12 of tliis Book. 

The Narcissus pseudo-iiaroissus of Liniiceus, the meadow narcissus, 
or dalfoilil. The epithet “ herbaceous,” Fee says, applies, not to the 
flower, but to the leaves, which arc larger and greener than in the 
other kinds. “Torpor,” or “letliargy.” 
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it effectually cleanses wounds, and speedily ‘iemoves black 
morphews from the skin. Of this flower oil of narcissus is 
made, good for softening indurations of the skin, and for warm- 
ing parts of the Jjody that have been frost-bitten. It is verj- 
beneficial, also, for fhe ears, but is very apt to produce 
head-ache. 

CHAP. 76. — SETJENTEEN KEMRDIES DERIVED FROM THE VIOLET. 

There are boUi wild and cultivated violets.® The* purple 
violet is of a cooling nature : for inflammations they are ap- 
plied to the stomach in the burning heats, and for pains in the 
liead they are applied to the forehead. Violets, in particular, 
are used for defluxions of the eyes, prolapsus of the fundament 
and uterus, aud suppurations. Worn in cliaplets upon the 
head, or even smelt at, they dispel the fumes of wine and head- 
ache ; and, taken in water, they are a cure for quinsy. The 
purple violet, taken in water, is a remedy for epilepsy, in 
children more particularly : violet seed is good for the stings 
of scorpions. 

On the other hand, the flower of the white violet opens sup- 
purations, and the plant itself disperses them. Both the white 
and the yellow violet check the menstrual discharge, and u(‘-t 
as diuretics. When fresh gathered, they have less virtue, and 
hence it is that they are mostly used dry, after being kept a 
year. TIkj yellow violet, taken in doses of half a cyathus to 
three cyathi of water, promotes the catamenia ; and the roots 
of it, applied with vinegar, assuage affections of the spleen, as 
also the gout. Mixed with myrrh and saffron, they are good 
for inflammation of the eyes. The leaves, applied with honey, 
cleanse ulcerous sores of the head, and, combined with cerate, “ 
they arc good for chaps of the fundament and other moist parts 
of the body. Employed with vinegar, they effect the cure of 
abscesses. i' 

CHAP. 77. SEVENTEEN REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE BACCHAB. 

ONE RKKRDV DERIVED FROM THE COMBRKTUM. 

The bacchar that is used in medicine is by some of our 
writers called the “ perpressa.” It is very useful for the stings 
of serpents, head-ache and burning heats in the head, and 

' See c. 14 of this Book. 

An oiulment made of wax and oil. 
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for defluxions of the eyes. It is applied topically for swellings 
of the mamillfiB after delivery, as also incipient fistulas®' of the 
eyes, and erysipelas; the smell of it induces sleep. It is 
found very beneficial to administer a decoctiop of the root for 
spasms, falls with violence, convulsions^ and asthma. For an 
inveterate cough, three or four roots of this plant, are boiled 
down to one- third ; this decoction acting also as a purgative 
for women after miscarriage, and removing stitch in the side, 
and calculi of the bladder. Drying powders®^ for perspiration 
are prepared also from this plant ; and it is laid among gar- 
ments for the smell.®® The combretum which we have spoken''® 
of as resembling the bacchar, beaten up with axle-grease, is a 
marvellous cure for wounds. 

CHAP. TS.^EIGHT BEMEDIES DEBIVED ]^0M ASARTTIC. 

It is generally stated that asarum''' is good for affections of 
the liver, taken in doses of one ounce to a semisextarius of 
honied wine mixed with water. It purges the bowels like 
hellebore, and is good for dropsy and Sections of the thoracic 
organs and Uterus, as also for jaundice. When mixed with 
must, it makes a wine with strongly diuretic qualities. It 
is taken up as soon as it begins to put forth its leaves, and is 
dried in the shade. It is apt however to turn mouldy very ' 
speedily. 

eSAP. 79. (20.) — HEIGHT BEMEDIES DEBIVED FROM GALLIC WARD. 

Some authors, as we have already’'* stated, having given the 
name of ** field nard” to the root of the bacchar, we will here 
mention the medicinal properties of Gallic nard, of which we 
have already spoken, when treating of the foreign trees, 
deferring further notice of it till the present occasion. In 
doses of two drachmae, taken in wine, it is good for the stings 
of serpents ; and taken in wafer or in whie it is employed for 
inflations of the colon, maladies of the liver or kidneys, and 

suffusions of the gall. Employed by itself or in combination 

• • 

^ “JEgilopiis.” ®® “ Diapasmata.” 

This, as Fee remarks, can hardly apply to the Digitalis purpurea of 
Linnaeus, with which he has identified i^ the smell of which is disagree- 
able rather than otherwise. ^® In c. 16 of this Book. 

The Asarum Europaeum of Linnaeus; our foalfoot. See B. zii. c. 27. 

In c. 16 of this fiook. In B. xii. c. 26. 

TOL. IV, B B 
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with wormwood it good for dropsy. It has the property, 
also, of arresting excessive discharges of the catamenia. 

CHAP. 80. — FOUB^ SEUEDIES DEEIVED FROM THE PLANT CALLED 
a ‘‘PHU." 

The root of the plant which we have mentioned in the same 
place under the name of phu/*’* is given in drink, eithe? 
bruised or boil'd, in cases of hysterical suffocation, and for 
pains of the chest or sides. It acts as an emmenagogucf, and is 
generally taken in wine. 

CHAP. 81. — TWENTY REMEDIES DERIVED FROM SAFFRON. 

Saffron docs not blend well with honey, or, indeed, with any 
sweet substarifce, , though very readily with wine or water: it 
is extremely useful in medicine, and is generally kept in horn 
boxes. Applied with egg it disperses all kinds of inilamma- 
tion, those of the eyes in particular ; it is employed also for 
hysterical suffocations, and for ulcerations of the stomach, chest, 
kidneys, liver, lungs, and bladder. It is particularly useful 
also in cases of inflammation of those parts, and for cough and 
pleurisy. It likewise removes itching’® sensations, and acts as 
a diuretic. Persons who have used the precaution of first 
taking saffron in drink will never experience surfeit or head- 
ache, and will be proof against inebriation. Chaplets too, 
made of saffron, and worn on the head, tend to dispel the fumes 
of wine. The flower of it is employed topically with Cimo* 
lian’® chalk for erysipelas. It is used also in the composition 
of numerous other medicaments. 

CHAP. 82. — SYRIAN CROCOMAGNA : TWO REMEDIES. 

There is also an eye-salve” which is indebted to this plant 
for its name. The lees’® of the extract of saffron, employed in 
the saffron unguent toown as ** crocoraagma,” have their own 
peculiar utility in cases of cataract and strangury. These lees 

W B. xii. c. 26.* Either the Valeriana Italics, Fee says, or the Vak* 
riana DioscorWis of Sibthorpe. The Valeriana phu and the Valeriana 
officinalis of Linnaeus have been suggested by some commentators. 

Or “ prurigo.** ’a See B. xxxv. cc. 18 and 57- 

’’ “ Colfyrium.” Saffron is still the base of certain eye-salves. 

Focm^, most probably, of all the insoluble substances contained in 
the oil employed in making the ** unguentum crobinum.’* 
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are of a more^warming nature than saffron itself ; the best 
kind is that which, when put into the mouth, stains the teeth 
and saliva the colour of safiron. 

CHAP. 83. FORTY-ONE REMEDIES DERIV^ FROM THE IRIS : TWO 

REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE SALIDNCA. 

The red iris is better than the white one. It is ver}^ bene- 
ficial to attach this plant to the bodies of ihifants more par- 
ticulaiiy when they are cutting their teeth, or are suffering 
from cough ; it is equally good, too, to inject a few drops of it 
when children are suffering from tape-worm. The other pro- 
perties of it differ but very little from those of honey. It 
cleanses ulcerous sores of the head, and inveterate abscesses ^ 
more particularly. Taken in doses of two dra^nfae Avith hone)'^, 
it relaxes the bowels ; and an infusion of it is good for cough, 
gripings of the stomach, and flatulency : taken with vinegar, 
too, it cures affections of the spleen. Mixed with oxycrate it 
is good for the bites of serpents and spiders, and, in doses of 
two drachmae with bread or water, it is employed for the cure 
of the stings of scorpions. It is applied also topically with oil 
to the bites of dogs, and to parts that are excoriated: employed 
in a similar manner, too, it is good for pains in the sinews, and 
in combination with resin it is used as a liniment for lumbago 
and sciatica. The properties of this plant are of a warming 
nature. Inhaled at the nostrils, it produces sneezing and 
cleanses the brain, and in cases of head-ache it is applied to- 
pically in combination with the quince or the strutheum.’* It 
dispels the fumes of wine also, and difficulties of breathing®® 
and taken in doses of two oboli it acts as an emetic : applied 
as a plaster with honey, it extracts splinters of broken bones. 
Powdered iris is employed also for whitlows, and, mixed with 
wine, for corns and warts, in which case it is left for three days 
on the part affected. * 

Chewed, it is a corrective of bad breath and offensive exha- 
lations of the arm-pits, and the juice of it softqns all kinds of 
indurations of the body. This plant acts as a soporific, but it 
wastes the seminal fluids : it is used also for the treatment of 
chaps of the fundament and^condylomata, and it heals aU sorts 
of excrescences on the body! 

^ A small kind of quince. See B. zv. cc. 10 and 44. 

*® “Orthopnoea.** 

B B 2 
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Some persons give Jthe name of ''xyris”®* to*the wild iris. 
This plant disperses scrofulous sores, as well as tumours and 
inguinal swellings ; but it is generally recommended that when 
wanted for these purposes it should be pulled up with the left 
hand, the party gathering it mentioning the name of the pa- 
tient and of the disease for which it is intended to be employed. 
While speaking o^f this subject, I will take the opportunity of 
disclosing the frirainal practices of some herbalists — they 
keep back a portion of the iris, and of some other plants as 
well, the plantago for instance, and, if they think that they 
have not been sufficiently well paid and wish to bo employed 
a second time, bury the part they have kept back in the same 
place j their object being, I suppose, to revive the malady 
which has jus? boen cured. 

The root of the saliunca®® boiled in wine, arrests vomiting 
and strengthens the stomach. 

OFTAP. 84. — EIGHTEEN REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE POLIDM. 

Those persons, according to Musseus and Hesiod, who arc 
desirous of gaining honour and glory, should rub the body 
all over with polium,®^ and handle and cultivate it as much 
as possible. They say, too, that it should be kept about th(3 
pcTson as an antidote to poison, and that to keep serpents away it 
should be strewed beneath the bed, burnt, or else carried on the 
person ; decoctions of it in wine, either fresh-gathered or dried, 
should be used too as a liniment for the body. Medical men 
jjrescribe it in vinegar for affections of the spleen, and in wine 
for the jaundice ; a decoction of it in wine is recommended 
also for incipient dropsy ; and in this way too, it is employed as a 
liniment for wounds. This plant has the effect of bringing 
away the after-birth and the dead foetus, and of dispelling 
pains in various parts of the body : it empties the bladder also, 
and is employed in liniments for defluxions of the eyes. In- 

The Iris foetidissima of Linnosus. It grows near Constantinople, ami 
the smell of it is so like that of roast meat, that it is commonly called, Fee 
says, the “leg of mutton iris.” • 

‘82 u Credo.” It does not exactly appear that Pliny puts faith in this 
superstition, as F^e and Desfontaines seem to think ; but lie merely hazards 
a supposition as to what arc the intentiebs of these' avaricious herbalists. 

^ See c. 20 of this Book. 

** Sec c. 21 of this Ih)ok. Fee remarks, that in reality it possesses none 
of the«qualitie6 that are attributed to it. 
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deed, there is^o plant known that better deserves to form an 
ingredient in the medicament known to ds as the ‘‘ alexiphar- 
inacon though there arc some who say that it is injurious to 
the stomach and is apt to stuif the head, and tliat it produces 
abortion — assertions which®® others, agajn, totally deny. 

There is a superstitious observance also, to the effect that, 
for cataract, it ought to be attached to the neck the moment 
it is found, every precaution being taken notpto let it touch the 
ground The same persons state too that the leaves of it are 
similar to those of thyme, except that they are softer and more 
white and downy. Beaten up with wild rue in rain water, it 
is said to assuage the pain of the sting of the asp ; it is quite 
as astringent too as the flower®’ of the pomegranate, and as 
efficacious for closing wounds and preventing them from- 
spreading. 

CttAP. 85 . — THKEE REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE HOLOCHBlTSOS. 

SIX REMEDTKS DERIVED FROM THE CURYSOCOME. 

The holochrysos,®® taken in wine, is a cure for strangury, 
and it is employed in liniments for defluxions of the eyes. 
Mixed with burnt lees of wine and polenta, it is curative of 
lichens. 

The root of the chrysocome is warming and astringent ; it 
is taken in drink for affections of the liver and lungs, and a 
decoction of it in h5’^dromcl is good for pains of the uterus. It 
acts as an emmenagogue also, and, administered raw, draws off 
the water in dropsy. 

CHAP. 86. TWENTY-ONE REMEDIES DERIVED FROM MELIS- 

SOPHYLLT7M. 

If the bee-hives are rubbed all over with melissophyllum®® 

The “ protection against poisons.” 

We have adopted Sillig's emendation of this passage; the words 
“ aiunt, quod alii ” being evidently required by the context. 

“ Cytinus” appears to be a preferable reading here to “ cyanus,” the 
“blue-bell.” 

®® See c. 24 of this Book. Its medicinal properties, says, arc next 

nothing. 

See c. 26 of this Book. If it is the Chrysocoma linosyris, it has no 
^uliar medicinal properties. Fee says. All these statements are found in 
Bioscoridcs. • 

^ Seo B. XX. c. 45, and c. 41 of this Book. It is a plant of somewhat 
stimulating properties, and may possibly be useful, Fee thinks, for nervous 
affections. 
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or mclittsBiia, the hees will never desert them ; for there is no 
flower in which they take greater delight. If branches of 
this plant are used, the bees may be kept within hounds with- 
out any difficulty. It is an excellent remedy, also, for the 
stings of bees, wasps, *and similar insects, as also for wounds 
made by spiders and scorpions ; it is used, too, for hysterical 
suffocations, in combination with nitre, and for gripings of the 
bowels, with wine. The leaves of it are employed topically 
for scrofulous soi^s, and, in combination with salt, for mdadics 
of the fundament. A decoction of the juice promotes the men- 
strual discharge, dispels inflammations, and heals ulcerous 
sores : it is good, too, for diseases of the joints and the bites 
of dogs, and is beneficial in cases of inveterate dysentery, and 
for cceliac affections, hardness of breathing, diseases of the 
spleen, and ulcerations of the thoracic organs. For films on 
the eyes, it is considered a most excellent plan to anoint them 
with the juice of this plant mixed with honey. 

CHAP. 87. — THIBTXEH BEKEDIES DEBIVED FROM THE HELILOTE. 

The meliloto,” again, applied with the yolk of an egg, or 
else linseed, effects the cure of diseases of the eyes. It assuages 
pains, too, in the jaws and head, applied with rose oil ; and, 
employed with raisin wine, it is good for pains in the ears, and 
all kinds of swellings or eruptions on the hands. A decoction 
of it in wine, or else the plant itself beaten up raw, is good 
for pains in the stomach. It is equally beneficial, too, for 
maladies of the uterus ; and fbr diseases of the testes, prolapsus 
of the fundament, and all other diseases of those parts, a de- 
coction is made of it, fresh-gathered, in water or in raisin wine. 
With the addition of rose oil, it is used as a liniment for carci- 
noma. Boiled in sweet wine, it is particularly useful for the 
treatment of the ulcers known as “ melicerides.”®® 

CHAP. 88. (21.) — FOUR REMEDIES DERIVED FROM TREFOIL. 

The trefoil,** I know, is generally looked upon as being par- 

• 

“ Scopis." He may possibly mean small brooms made of the sprigs 
of the plant. 

See c. 29 of this Book. The melilpte is possessed of no peculiar 
energy, but decoctions of it are sometimes employed as a lotion. 

9* Sores " resembling a honey-comb.” 

** See 0 . 30 of this Book. 
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ticularly good*for the stings of serpents and scorpions, tho seed 
being taken in doses of twenty grainef, with either wine or 
oxycrute ; or else the leaves and the plant itself are boiled toge- 
ther, and a decoction made of. them ; indeed, it is stated, that 
a serpent is never to be seen among trefoil. Celebrated authors, 
too, 1 find, have asserted that twenty-five grains of the seed of 
the kind of trefoil which we have®* spoken of as the “ minyan- 
thes,” are a sufficient antidote for all kinds q£ poisons: in ad- 
dition .to which, there are numerous other remedial virtues 
ascribed to it. 

But these notions, in my opinion, are counterbalanced by 
the authority of a writer of the very highest repute : for wc 
find the poet Sophocles asserting that the trefoil is a venomous 
plant. Simus, too, the physician, maintains tjiat a decoction 
of it, or the juice, poured upon the human body, is productive 
of burning sensations similar to those experienced hy persons 
when they have been stung by a serpent and have trefoil ap- 
plied to the wound. It is my opinion, then, that trefoil should 
nevef be used in any other capacity than as a counter-poison ; 
for it is not improbable that the venom of this plant has a 
natural antipathy to all other kinds of poisons, a phsenomenon 
which has been observed in many other cases as well. I find 
it stated, also, that the seed of the trefoil with an extremely 
diminutive leaf, applied in w^ashes to the face, is extremely 
beneficial for preserving the freshness of the skin in females. 

CHAP. 89.-^twenty-eiqht bemedies debived eeom thyme. 

Thyme should be gathered while it is in flower, and dried 
in the shade. There are two kinds of thyme : the white thyme 
with a ligneous root, which grows upon declivities, and is the 
most esteemed of the two, and another variety, which is of a 
darker colour, and bears a swarthy flower. They are, both of 
them, considered to be extremely benefiejal to the sight, whe- 
ther used as an article of food or as a medicament, and to bo 
good for inveterate coughs. Used as an electuary, with vine- 
W and salt, they facilitate expectoration, •and taken with 
honey, they prevent the blood from coagulating. Applied ex- 

” In c. 30 of this Book. 

See 0 . 31 of this Book. Thyme yields an essential oil, possessed of 
stimulating properties. Most of the afisertions here made as to its virtues 
are quite unfounded. 
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temally with mustard, they dispel chronic fluxe#of the fauces, 
as well as various affebtions of the stomach and bowels. Still, 
however, these plants must be used in moderation, as they are 
of a heating nature, for which reason it is that they act so 
astringently upon the ^bowels. In cases of ulceration of the 
intestines, the dose should be one denarius of thyme to one 
sextarius of oxymel ; the same proportions, too, should be taken 
for pains in the csides, between the shoulder-blades, or in the 
thoracic organs. * Taken with oxymel, these plants are used for 
the cure of intestinal diseases, and a similar draught is admin- 
istered in cases of alienation of the senses and melancholy. 

Thyme is given also for epilepsy, when the' fits come on, the 
smell of it reviving the patient ; it is said, too, that epileptic 
persons shouldc sleep upon soft thyme. It is good, also, for 
hardness of breathing, and for asthma and obstructions of the 
catamenia. A decoction of thyme in water, boiled down to 
one-third, brings away the dead foetus, and it is given to males 
with oxymel, as a remedy, for flatulency, and in cases of swell- 
ing of the abdomen or testes and of pains in the bladder. Ap- 
plied with wine, it removes tumours and fluxes, and, in com- 
bination with vinegar, callosities and warts. Mixed with wine, 
it is used as an external application for sciatica ; and, beaten 
up with oil and sprinkled upon wool, it is employed for diseases 
of the joints, and for sprains. It is applied, also, to burns, 
mixed with hogs’ lurd. For maladies of the joints of recent 
date, thyme is administered in drink, in doses of three oboli to 
three cyatbi of oxymel. For loss of appetite, it is given, beaten 
up with salt. 

CHAP. 90. — FOUR REHBDIKS DERIVED FROM THE HEMEROCALLES. 

The hemerocalles” has a soft, pale green leaf, with an odo- 
riferous, bulbous root. This root, applied with honey to the 
abdomen, draws off the aqueous humours and all corrupt blood. 
The leaves of it are applied for defluxions of the eyes, and for 
pains in the mamillm, after childbirth. 

CHAP. 91. — FIVE REMEDIES DERIVED PROM THE HELENIUM. * 

The helenium, which springs, as we have already ” stated, 

^ See 0. 33 of this Book. The Pancratium maritimum, if that plant is 
identical with it, is but little used, but has a marked action. Fee says, 
upon the human frame. ^ In c. 33 of this Book. 
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from the tea^s of Helena, is generally thought to have been 
produced for itnproviiig the appearance, and to maintain un- 
impaired the freshness of the skin in females, both of the face 
and of other parts of the body. Besides this, it is generally 
supposed that the use of it confers additiofaal graces on the 
person, and ensures universal attraction. They say, too, that, 
taken with wine, it promotes gaiety of spirit, having, in fact, a 
similar effect to the nepenthes, which has been so much vaunted 
by Homer,®* as producing forgetfulness of all sorrow. The 
juice of this plant is remarkably sweet, and the root of it, taken 
fasting in water, is good for hardness of breathing ; it is white 
within, and sweet. An infusion of it is taken in wine for the 
stings of serpents ; and the plant, bruised, it is said, will kill 
mice. 


CHAP. 92. — TWENTY-TWO REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE 
ABUOTONUM. 

We find two varieties of abrotonum^ mentioned, the .field, 
and the mountain kind ; this last, it is generally underBt(M)d, 
is the female plant, the otlicr the male. They are both of them 
bitter, like wormwood. That of Sicily is the most esteemed, 
and next to it, that of Galatia. The leaves of it are sometimes 
employed, but it is the seed that possesses the most warming 

** Od. iv. 1. 221. This has been supposed by many commentators to 
have been opium. The origin of the word is vr/, “not," and ttIvGoc, 
“grief;" and, as Fee says, it would seem to indicate rather a composition 
than a plant. Saffron, uiaiidragore, nightshade, and even tea and coffee, 
have been suggested by the active imaginations of various writers. Fee is 
of opinion that it is impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion, but 
inclines to the belief that either the poppy or a preparation from it, is 
meant. In confirmation of this opinion, it is a singular fact, that, as Br. 
Paris remarks (in his Pharmacologia), the Nepenthes of Homer was ob- 
tained from Thebes in Egypt, and that tincture of opium, or laudanum, 
has received the name of Thebaic tinctuiie." Gorrmiis, in his “ Beiini- 
tiones Medicso," thinks that the herb alluded 'to is the Inula Campania, 
or Elecampane, which was also said to have derived ^ its name of 
“ Helenium" from Helen. Dr. Grecnhill, in Smith's Dictionary of An- 
,tiquities, inclines to the opinion that it was opium. See the article 
“ Pbarmaceutica." 

^ \ Sec c. 34 of this Book. Both of the plants mentioned share the me- 
dicinal properties of wormwood, being stimulants, tonics, anthelmintics, 
and febrifuges. It would be dangerous, however, Fee says, to administer 
them in most of the cases mentioned by Pliny, nor would they be good for 
strangury, or affections of the chest. 
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properties ; lienee it is, that it is so fieneficial fdt maladies of 
the sinews,* for cough, ‘hardness of breathing, cdnvulsions, rup- 
tures, lumbago, and strangury. Several handfuls of this plant 
are boiled down to one-third, and the decoction of it, in doses 
of four cyathi, is* administered in drink. The seed is given, 
pounded, in water, in doses of one drachma ; it is very good 
for affections of the uterus. 

Mixed with bavley-meal, this plant brings tumours to a 
head, and boiled tvith quinces, it is employed as a liniment for 
inflammations of the eyes. It keeps away serpents, and for 
their stings it is either taken in wine, or else employed in 
combination with it as a linimentl It is extremely efficacious, 
also, for the stings of tliose noxious insects by which shivering 
fits and chills ai3 produced, such as the scorpion and the spider 
called ** phalangiurii,”^ for example ; taken in a potion, it is 
good for other kinds of poison, as also for shivering fits, how- 
ever produced, and for the extraction of foreign substances ad- 
hering to the flesh ; it has the efiect, also, of expelling intes- 
tinal worms. It is stated that a sprig of this plant, if put be- 
neath the pillow, will act us an aphrodisiac, and that it is of 
the very greatest efficacy against all those charms and spells by 
which impotence is produced. 

CHAP. 93 . ( 22 .)— ONE BEMEUr DERIVED PROM THE LEHCANTHE- 
MUM. NINE REMEDIES DERIVED PROM THE AMAKACUS. 

The leucanthemum,* mixed with two-thirds of vinegar, is 
curative of asthma. The sampsuchum or araaracus,® — that of 
Cyprus being the most highly esteemed, and possessed of the 
finest smell — is a remedy for the stings of scorpions, applied 
to the wound with vinegar and salt. Used as a pessary, too, 
it is very beneficial in cases of menstrual derangement ; but 
when taken in drink, its properties are not so powerfully de- 
veloped. Used with polenta, it heals defluxions of the eyes ; 
and the juice of it, boiled, dispels gripings of the stomach. It 
is useful, too, for strangury and dropsy; and in a dry state, it 
promotes sneezing. There is an oil extracted from it, known. 

* “ Nervis.** Pliny had no knowledge, probably, of the nervous system ; 
but seems to think that such is his meaning here. See B. xi. o. 88. 

* See B. xi. cc. 24, 28, and 29. * 

* See c. 34 of this Book ; also B. xxii. c, 26. 

^ See c. 36 of this Book. 
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as sampsuchinum,” or amaracinum^” which is very good 
for warming and softeping the sinews ; it has a warming effeet, 
also, upon the uterus. The leaves are good for bruises, boaten 
up with honey, and, mixed with wax,.fbr sprains. 

CHAP. 94. (23.) — TEN BEMELIES ])ER1Y£*D FROM THE AEEMONE OR 
PHIIENION. 

We have as yet spoken® only of the anem^e used for making 
chaptets ; we will now proceed to describe ttiose kinds which 
are employed for medicinal purposes. Some persons give the 
name of phrenion** to this plant : there are two species of 
it ; one of which is wild,^ and the other grows on cultivated® 
spots ; though they arc, both of them, attached to a sandy 
soil. Of the cultivated anemone there arc numerous varieties ; 
some, and these are the most abundant, have a scarlet dower, 
while others, again, have a flower that is purple or else milk- 
white. The leaves of all these three kinds boar a strong re- 
semblance to parsley, and it is not often that they exceed half 
. a foot in height, the head being very similar to that of aspa- 
ragus, The flower never opens, except while the wind is 
blowing, a circumstance to which it owes its name.® The wild 
anemone is larger than the cultivated one, and has broader 
leaves, with a scarlet flower. 

Some persons erroneously take the wild anemone to be the 
same as the argemone,^® while others, again, identify it with 
the poppy which we have mentioned^^ under the name of 
‘‘rheeas there is, however, a great difference between them, 
as these two other plants blossom later than the anemone, nor 
does the anemone possess a juico or a calyx like theirs ; besides 
which, it terminates in a head like that of asparagus. 

The various kinds of anemone are good for pains and in- 
flammations of the head, diseases of the uterus, and stoppage 
of the milk in females ; taken, too, in a ptisan, or applied as a 
pessary in wool, they promote the menstrual discharge. The 
root, chewed, has a tendency to bring away the phlegm, and 

® In c. 38 of this Book. * 

^ The Anemone coronaria of Linneeus, F£e thinks. 

® Frobablv the Adonis sestivalis of Linnmus, a ranunculus. These 
plants are of an acrid, irritating nature, and rank at the present day among 
the vegetable poisons. 

® The ^ wind-flower," from the Greek avtfio^y “ wind." 

See B. xxv. c. 26. In B. nix. c. 63. 
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is ix cure for tooth-achc ; a decoction of it is gbod, too, for 
defluxions of the eyes,'’* and effaces the scars left by wounds. 
The Magi have attributed many very wonderful properties to 
these plants : they recommend it to be gathered at the earliest 
moment in the year that it is seen, and certain words to be 
repeated, to the effect that it is being gathered as a remedy for 
tertian and quartan fevers ; after which the flower must be 
wrapped up in red«cloth and kept in the shade, in order to be 
attached to the pferson when wanted. The root of th&> ane- 
mone with a scarlet flower, beaten up and applied to the body 
of any animated being,’® produces an ulcer there by the agency 
of its acrid qualities ] hence it is that it is so much employed 
as a detergent for ulcerous sores. 

CHAP. 95. ( 24.5 — SIX BEMEDIES DBKIVED FKOM THE (ENANTHE. 

The oenanthe’* is a plant which is found growing upon 
rocks, has the leaf of the parsnip, and a large root with nu- 
merous fibres. The stalk of it and the leaves, taken with 
honey and black wine, facilitate delivery and bring away the 
after-birth ; taken with honey, also, they are a cure for cough, 
and act us a powerful diuretic. The root of this plant is cura- 
tive of diseases of the bladder. 

CHAP. 96. (25.) ELEVEN KEHEDIES DEBIVED PKOM THE 

ilELICUBYSOS. 

The helichrysos is by some persons called the “ chrysan- 
themon.“* It has small, white branches, with leaves of a 
whitish colour, similar to those of the abrotonum. The clusters, 
disposed around it, and glistening like gold in the rays of the 
sun, are never known to fade ; hence it is that they make 
chaplets of it for the gods, a custom which was most faithfully 
observed by Ptolemaeus, the king of Egypt. This plant grows 
in shrubberies ; taken in wine, it acts as a diuretic and emme- 
nagogue, and, in pombination with honey, it is employed topi- 
cally for bums. It is taken also in potions for the stings of 
serpents, and for pains in the loins ; and, with honied wine, it 

As F4e remarks, it would be very dangerous to use it. 

** “ Cuique animalium.” 

14 The (Eiianthe pimpinellifolia of Linnaeus. If taken internally. Fee 
says, it would tend to aggravate the disease so treated, in a very high 
degree. 3 g^ 3 ^ ^xvi. e. 55. 
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removes coagulated blood in the abdominal regions and the 
bladder. The leaves of it, beaten up &nd taken in doses of 
three oboli, in white wine, arrest the menstrual discharge 
when in excess. 

The smell of this plant is far fromjdisagreeable, and hence 
it is kept with clothes, to protect them from the attacks of 
vermin. 

cnAP^97. (26.) — eight eemedies dekived from thb hyacinth. 

The hyacinth^® grows in Gaul more particularly, where it 
is employed for the d 3 ’e called “hysginum.”*® The root of it 
is bulbous, and is well known among the dealers in slaves : 
applied to the body-, with sweet wine, it retards the signs of 
puberty,*’ and prevents them from developjngHhemselves. It 
is curative, also, of gripings of the stomach, and of the bites of 
spiders, and it acts as a diuretic. The seed is administered, 
with abrotonum, for the stings of serpents and scorpions, and 
for jaundice. 

CHAP. 98. — SEVEN KEMEDIES BEBIVKD FKOM THE LYCHNIS, 

The seed of the lychnis,** too, which is jiist the colour of 
fire, is beaten up and taken in drink for the stings of serpents, 
scori)ions, hornets, and other insects of similar nature : the 
wild variety, however, is prejudicial to the stomach. It acts 
as a laxative to the bowels; and, taken in doses of two 
drachmm, is remarkably efficacious for carrying off the bile. 
8o extremely baneful is it to scorpions, that if they so much 
as see it, they are struck with torpor. The people of Asia 
call the root of it “ bolites,” and they say that if it is attached 
to the body it will effectually disperse albugo.** 

** See c. 38 of this Hook; also B. xvi. c. 31. 

From the herb “ hysgo,” used for dyeing a deep red. See B. ix. c. 
65, and B. xxi. c. 36. No such colour, Fee says, cun be obtained from 
the petals of either the Lilium Martagon or tlie Gladiolus confmunis, with 
which it has been identilied. • 

*’ It has no such effect ; and the slavc-dealei-s certainly lost their pains 
in cosmetizing their slaves with it, their object being to make them look 
younger than they really were, and not older, as Hardouin seems to think. 

*® See c. 10 of this Book. • 

*® White specks in the pupil of the eye, pr whiteness of the cornea. 
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CHAP. 99 . ( 27 .) — POTTR REMEDIES DERIVED FROB^THR VINCA- 
• PKRVINCA. 

The vincapervinca,” too, or chamsedaphne,^^ is dried and 
pounded, and given to dropsical patients in water, in doses oi 
one spoonful ; a method* of treatment which speedily draws ofi 
the water. A decoction of it, in ashes, with a sprinkling oi 
wine, has the eifect of drying tumours : the juice, too, is em- 
ployed as a retnedf for diseases of the ears. Applied to the 
regions of the stomach, this plant is said to he remaikably 
good for diarrhoea. 

CHAP. 100. — THREE REMEDIES DERIVED FROM BTJTCHBR’s BROOM. 

A decoction of the root of butcher’s broom” is recommended to 
bo taken every fith^^ day for calculus in the bladder, strangury, 
and bloody urine. The root, however, should be taken uji 
one day, and boiled the next, the proportion of it being one 
sextarius to two cyathi of wine. Some persons beat up the 
root raw, and take it in water : it is generally considered, too, 
that there is nothing in existence more beneficial to the male 
organs than the young stalks of the plant, beaten up and used 
with vinegar. 

CHAP. 101. TWO REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE BATIS. 

The batis,” too, relaxes the bowels, and, beaten up raw, 
it is employed topically for the gout. The people of Egypt 
cultivate the acinos,^^ too, both as an article of food and for 
making chaplets. This plant would be the same thing as 
ocimum, were it not that the le'aves and branches of it are 
rougher, and that it has a powerful smell. It promotes the 
catamenia, and acts as a diuretic. 

CHAP. 102 .( 28 .) — TWO REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE COLOCASIA. 

The colocasia,** according to Glaucias, softens the acridity of 
humours uf, the bod)^ and is beneficial to the stomach. 

20 See c. 39 of thi* Hook. « Ground-laurel." 

** See Cb 50, and B. xxiii, c. 83. The medicinal properties of this plant 
arc not developed to any great extent; but it Avas thought till lately, Fee 
says, to he an excellent diuretic, 23 See c. 49 audB. xxvi. c. 50. 

2* The Thymus acinos of Linnicns. * 

2* See c. 51 of tliis Jiook. It is aii alimentary plant, hut eaten raw, it 
is possessed of some acridity. 
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CHAP. 103. (^9.) — SIX EEMBDIES DERIVED FBOM THE AETHYL* 
LIUH OB ANTHYLLuk. 

The people of Egypt eat the anthaliiim,“ but I cannot find 
that they make any other use of it ; but there is another plant 
called the ** anthyllium,”*’ or, by some persona, the “ anthyl- 
lura,” of which there are two kinds : one, similar in its leaves 
and branches to tlie lentil, a palm in heigh^ growing in sandy 
soils exposed to the sun, and of a some whA^ saltish taste ; the 
othef; bearing a strong resemblance to the chamaepitys,*® but 
smaller and more downy, with a purple flower, a strong smell, 
and growing in stony spots. 

The flrst kind, mixed with rose-oil and applied with milk, 
is extremely good for affections of the uterus and all kinds of 
sores : it is taken as a potion for strangur}; anfl gravel in the 
kidneys, in doses of three drachinse. The other kind is taken 
in drink, with oxymel, in doses of four drachmae, for indura- 
tions of the uterus, gripings of the bowels, and epilepsy. 

CHAP. 104. (30.) — EIGHT BEMEBIES DEllIVEl) PBOM THE PARTHR- 
Nmr, LKUCANTHES, OB AMAUACU8. 

The partheniuni^® is by some persons called the “ leucan- 
thes,” and by others the “ amaracus.” Celsus, among the 
Latin writers, gives it the names of “ perdicium^’®® and “mu- 
ralis.” It grows in the hedge-rows of gardens, and has the 
smell of an apple, with a bitter taste. With the decoction of 
it, fomentations are made for maladies of the fundament, and 
for inflammations and indurations of the uterus: dried and 
applied with honey and vinegar, it carries off black bile, for 
which reason it is considered good for vertigo and calculus in 
the bladder. It is employed as a liniment, also, for erysipe- 
las, and, mixed with stale axle-grease, for scrcjfulous sores. 
Eor tertian fevers the Magi recommend that it should be 
taken up with the left hand, it being mentioned at the time 
for whom it is gathered, care being also taken not to look back 

, ^ Tlio Cyperus csculcntus of Linnaeus, the esculent souchet. 

The two varieties are identified with the Cressa Cretica and the 
Tcucrium iva of Linnaeus. The latter plant is said to be a sudorific. 

^ See B. xxvi. c. 63. 

** The Matricaria partheniifm of Linneeus. See c. 62. 

^ De He Mod. ii. 33. It must not be confounded with the plant of 
that name mentioned in c. 62 of this Book. 
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while doing so ; a leaf of ifc should belaid beneatlf the patient’s 
tongue, after which it'must be eaten in a cyathus of water. 

CHAP. 105. (31.)-;-EIGIIT remedies DERIVED PROM THR TRTCU- 
NUM OK ^TRYCHNUmSi HALICACABUM, CALHAS, DOKCINION, 
HANICON, NEUKAS, MOlilO, OR MOLY. 

The trychnon^^ is by some called ** strychnon I only wish 
that the garland-rfakers of Egypt would never use this plant 
in making their chaplets, being deceived as they are by the 
resemblance in the leaves of both kinds to those of ivy. One 
of these kinds, bearing scarlet berries with a stone, enclosed 
in foilicules, is by some persons called the “halicacabum,”®^ by 
others the ‘‘callion,” and by the people of our country,* the 
vesicaria,** fifem Jhe circumstance of its being highly bene- 
ficial to the bladder®* and in cases of calculus. 

The trychnon is more of a woody shrub than a herb, with 
large foilicules, broad and turbinated, and a large berry within, 
which ripens in the month of November. A third®^ kind, 
again, has a leaf resembling that of ocimum — but it is not my, 
intention to give an exact description of it, as I am here speak- 
ing of remedies, and not of poisons ; for a few drops of the 
juice, in fact, are quite sufficient to produce insanity. The 
Greek writers, however, have even turned this property into 
matter for jesting ; for, according to them, taken in dorses of 
one drachma, this plant is productive of delusive and prurient 
fancies, and of vain, fantastic visions, which vividly present all 
the appearance of reality : they say, too, that if the dose is 
doubled, it will produce downright madness, and that any fur- 
ther addition to it, will result in instant death. 

This is the same plant which the more well-meaning writers 
have called ^ their innocence dorycnion,”®* from the circum- 
stance that weapons used in battle are poisoned with it — for it 
grows everywhere — while others, again, who have treated of it 


The Solanum nigrum of LinnaDus, or black night-shade. See B. 
xxiii. c. 108. * 

3* The Physalis alkckcngi of Linnreus; red night-shade, alkekengi, or 
winter cherry. Fee remarks, that the varieties of this plant in Egypt are 
very numerous, and that in many places,^, till very recently, it was em- 
ployed as an article of food. » “Vesica,’* 

3^ The Solanum villosum of Lamarck. 

3* From 6opi, a “ spear.” 
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more at Icngtfi,^ have given it the surname of “ manicon.*’^’ 
Those, on the other hand, who have iniquitously concealed its 
real qualities, give it the name of “ erythron” or “neuras,** 
and others ^‘perisson** — details, however, which need not be 
entered into more fully, except for tiie purpose of putting 
persons upon their guard. 

There is another kind, again, also calleij ‘‘ halicacabum,’^ 
which possesses narcotic qualities, and is productive of death 
even mtorc speedily than opium : by some persons it is called 
“ morio,” and by others ** moly.**^^ It has, however, been 
highly extolled by Diodes and Evenor, and, indeed, Timaristus 
has gone so far as to sing its praises in verse. With a wonder- 
ful obliviousness of remedies really harmless, they tell us, for-- 
sooth, that it is an instantaneous remedy £or"^oose teeth to 
rinse them with halicacabum steeped in wine : but at the same 
time they add the qualification that it must not bo kept in the 
raoiith too long, or else delirium will be the result. This, how- 
ever, is pointing out remedies with a vengeance, the employ- 
iijcnt of which will be attended with -worse results than the 
malady itself. 

There is a third kind ‘s® of halicacabum, that is esteemed as an 
article of food ; but even though the flavour of it may be pre- 
ft-rred to garden plants, and although Xcuocrates assures us that 
tliLTo is no bodily malady for which the tryclinos is not highly 
b(;rieficial, they are none of them so valuable as to make me 
think it proper to speak more at length upon the subject, more 
particularly as there are so many other remedies, which are 
, unattended with danger. Persons who wish to pass themselves 
off for true propTiets, and who know too well how to impose 
apon the superstitions of others, take the root of the halicaca- 
bum in drink. The remedy against this poison — and it is with 
much greater pleasure that I state it — is to drink large quan- 
tities of honied wine made hot. I must not omit the fact, 
'00, that this plant is naturally so baneful to the asp, that when 
bo root is placed near that reptile, the verj^ animal which 
iills others by striking them with torpor, is struck with torpor 

. “ Apertius,” as suggested by Sillig, is a preferable reading to “ par- 

iius.” • 

From fidvia, “ madness.” 

“ The Physalis somnifera of Linnaeus, the somniferous nightshade. 

The Sulanum melongcua of Lmna}us. 

TOL. IV. ‘ c c * 
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itself; hence it is, th^it, beaten up with .oil, it is used as a cure 
for the sting of the asp. 

CHAP. 106.— SIX MEDICINES DERIVED FEOM THE COR- 
CHORUS. 

The corcliorus^® is a plant which is used at Alexandria as au 
article of food : the leaves of it are rolled up, one upon the 
other, like those of the mulberry, and it is wholesome, it is 
said, for the visdera, and in cases of alopccy, being gc^od also 
for tlie removal of freckles. I find it stated also, that it cures 
the scab in cattle very rapidly : and, according to Nicander,** 
it is a remedy for the stings of serpents, if gathered before it 
blossoms. 

CHAP. 107. — I'HI^EE REMEDIES J)EUIV12D FROM THE CNECOS. 

There would be no necessity to speak at any length of tlio 
ciiecos or atructylis,^* an Egyptian plant, were it not for the fact 
that it offers a most efiicacious remedy for the stings of veno- 
mous animals, as also in cases of poisoning by fungi. It is 
a Avtdl-known fact, that persons, when stung by the scorpion, 
arc not sensible of any painful effects so long us they hold this 
plant in their hand. 

CHAP. 108. (33.)— ONE REMEDY DERIVED FROM THE 
PKSOLUTA. 

The Egyptians also cultivate the pesoluta^^ in their gardens, 
for chaplets. There are two kinds of this plant, the male and 
the female : either of them, it is said, placed beneath the per- 
son, when in bed, acts as an untaphrodisiac, upon tlie male se.x 
more particularly. 

CHAP, 109. (34.) — AN EXPLANATION OF GREEK TERMS RK- 
LATIVE TO WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

As we have occasion to make use of Greek names xery fre- 
quently when speaking of weights and measures,** I shall here 
subjoin, once for all, some explaimtioii of them. 

Tlic Af.tic drachma — for it is generally the Attic reckoning' 

The Corchorus olitorius of Linnaus. See B. xxv. c. 92. 

Therittca, p. 44. « See c. 53 of tliis liook. 

** It has not oceii identifiod. Dalcchanips, without any proof, 
it with the Tussilttgo prtasitos of niudcm botany. 

See the lutroJufition to Vol. lil. 
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tliat medical men emploj- — is much the same in weight as the 
>ilver denarius, and is equivalent to six oTjoli, the obolus being 
ten chaloi; the ej-athus is equal in weight to U^n drachm®. 
When the measure of an acctabulurn is spoken of, it is the 
same as one fourth part of a hemina, or fifteen drachm® in 
weight. The Greek miia, or, as we more generally call it, 

mina,'' equals one hundred Attic drachm® in weight, 

SuMMAKY. — Eemedies, narratives, and observations, seven 
Imiidred aud thirty. 

Roman autiioks quoted. — Cato the Censor,^* ]\r. Varro,^® An- 
iias,*’ C®pio,^® Vestinus,^® Vibius llufus,“ Hygjnus,®^ Pompo-' 
iiiiis Mela,“ Pompeius Len®us,“ Cornelius Cclsus,'^* Cfilpiirnius 
hussus,®® C. Vulgius,®® Liciiiiiis Macer,®’ Sextiiis Niger*® who 
wrote in Greek, Julius Bassua*® who wrote in Greek, Antonins 
Castor.®® 

Foreign authors quoted. — Theophrastus,®^ Democritus,®- 
Orpheus,®* Pythagoras,®* Llago,®* JVIeiiandcr®® who wrote the 
Jhochrosta, Nicander,*" Homer, Hesiod,®® Atusmus,®® Sophocles,’® 
Anaxilaiis.’* 

Sec cad of B. iii. See end of B. ii. Sqq cn(j of B. ii. 

A writer on llowcrs and chaplets, in the time of Tiberius. Nothing 
wluitcvcr beyond this seems to he known of him. 

C. Julius Atticus Vostiiins, or, according to some aJithoritics, M. At- 
ticus Vestiiiiis. lie w:is consul a.d. 65 ; and, though innocent, was put 
to death by Nero’s order, for alleged participation in the conspiracy of Piso. 

Sec end of B. xiv. ** See end of B. iii. 

See end of Jh iii. See end of B. xiv. 

** Sec end of B. vii. ** See end of B. xvi. 

See end of B. xx. See end of B. xix. 

^ See end of B. xii. See end of B. xx. 

Sec end of B. xx. See also B. xxv. c. 5. 

See end of B. iii. ®-* See end of B. ii. 

Sec end of B. xx. See end of B. ii. 

• ®''* See end of B. viii. ®® See end of B. xix. 

See end of If. viii. See end of B. vii. 

An alleged disciple of OrpheiLS, and probably as fabulous a personage, 
^lany works, now lost, passed mider his name. 

One of the most celebrateu of the Greek tragic writers *, horn n.c. dOo- 
Of his 127 tragedies, only seven have come down to ns. 

A Pythagorean philosopher, a native of one of the cities called La- 

c c a 
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Mkdical authors .quoted. — Mnositheus wfio wrote on 
Chai»let8, Calliniiiclius who wrote on Chaplets, Phanias the 
physician, Simus,’^ Tiinaristus,'® Hippocrates,” Chrysippus,"** 
Diocles,’® Opholion,®® Horaclides,®^ liicesiiis,®“ Dionysius,** Apol- 
lodorus®^ of Citium, Apollodorus®® of Tarentum, Praxagoras,“ 
Plistonicus,®’ l^rcdiua,**'' Dieuches,”® Cleophantiis,®® Philistio,®^ 
Asclepiadcs,®® Crateuas,®® Petronius Diodotus,®^ lollas„®® Erasis- 
tratus,®® Diagoras/ Andreas,®® Mnesides,®® Epicharmus,* Da- 
mion,'* Dalion,^ Sosimenes,* Tlepolemus,® Motrodorus,®*Solo,^ 
L5TUS,® Olympias® of Thebes, Pliiliniis,’® Petiichus,” Micton,*- 
Glaucias,*® Xenocrates.J^ 


rissa. Pcing accused of magical practices, he was banished from the city 
of Romp by the Kmpc'ror Augustus. Tlic explanation of these charges is, 
that he probably *po«s^'essed a superior knowledge of natural philosophy. 
See B. XX7. c. 95. 13. xxviii. c. 49. B. xxxii. c. 52, and B. xxxv. c. 50. 

A physician, a native of Athens in the fourth century n.c. lie is 
supposed to have bdon^od to the sect of the Dogmatici, and was greatly 
ciuchrated for his classification of diseases. lie wrote on diet and drink, 
among other subjects. 

Trobablydihe same writer that is mentioned at the end of B, iv. ; or, 
possibly, a pliysician of that name, who was a disciple of Herophilus, amt 
lived about the second ceptury n.c. 

Adistinguislicd Peripatetic philosopher of Ercsos in Lesbos, a disciple 
of Aristotle, and a contemporary of Theophrastus. 

Of this writer, nothing whatever is known, beyond the mention made 
of him in c. bS of this Hook, and in B. xxii. c. 32. 

Xothing wliatevor is known rehitive to this writer. 

’7 See end of H. vii. See end of H. xx. 

See end of B. xx. ^ See end of B. xx. 

lor Ueraclides of Pontus, see end of B. iv. For ilcraclides of Ta- 
renluin, see end of H. xii. 


See end of B. xv. 
See end of H. xx. 
See end of H. xx. 
See end of B. xx. 
®'* Sec end of H. xx. 

® ’ Sec end of B. vii. 
^ See end of B. xx. 
96 See end of B. xi. 
9® See end of B. xx, 

^ Sec end of R. xx. 
5 See end of B. vi. 

9 See end of B. xx. 

’ See end of B. xx. 

9 See end of B. xx. 
See end of 13. xix. 
See^end of B. xx. 


**3 Sec end of H. xii. 
See end of B. xx. 
Sec end of B. xx. 
99 See end of B. xx. 
9^ See end of H. xx. 
93 Sec end of B. xx. 
93 See end of B. xii. 
9T Sec end of B. xii. 
99 See end of B. xii. 
* See end of B. xx. 
® See end of B. xx. 
9 See end of B. xx. 
9 Gee end of B. xii. 
*9 See end of 13. xx. 
See end of B. xx. 
See end of B. xx. 
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BOOK XXll. 

THE PROPERTIES OF PLANTS AND FRCfITS. 

CHAP. 1 . THE PROPERTIES OF PLiNTS. 

I^ATURE and the earth might have well filled the measure of 
our admiration, if wo had nothing else to do but to consider 
the properties enumerated in tlie preceding Book, and the nu- 
merous varieties of plants that we find crejjtc(>for the wants 
or the enjoyment of mankind. And yet, how inuclx is there 
still left for us to describe, and how many discoveries of a still 
more astonishing nature ! The greater part, in fact, of the 
plants there mention(‘d recommend themselves to us by their 
jastc, their fragrance, or their beauty, and so invite us to 
make repeated trials of their virtues : but, on the other hand, 
the properties of those wdiicli remain to be described, furnish 
us with abundant proof that nothing has been created by Nature 
Mithout some purpose to fulfil, unrevealed to us though it 
may be. 

CHAP. 2 . ( 1 .) PLANTS USEO BY NATIONS FOR THE ADORNMENT OF 

THE PERSON. 

I remark, in the first place, that there lire some foreign na- 
tions which, in obedience to long-established usage, employ 
certain plants for the embellishment of the person. That, 
among some barbarous peoples, the females^ stain the face by 
means of various plants, there can be little doubt, and among 
the Daci and the Sannatm find the men even marking* tlieir 
bodies. There is a plant in Gaul, similar to the plantago in 
appearance, and known there by the name of ** glastum 

* * Fee remarks, that at tlie present day, in all savage nations in which 
tatooing is practised, the men display more taste and care in the operation 
than is shewn by the females. There is little doubt that it is the art of 
latooing the body, or in other #ords, first puncturing it and then rubbing 
in various colours, that is here spoken of by Pliny. 

* “ Inscribunt.** “Writing upon,** or ** tatooing,” evidently. 

* Our “woad,** the Isatis tiuctoria of Liimaius, which imparts a blue 
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with it both matrons ^ind girls^ among tlie people of Britain 
are in the liabit of staining the body all over, when taking 
part in the performance of certain sacred rites; rivalling 
hereby the swarthy hue of the ^Ethiopians, they go in a state 
of nature. 

CHAP. 3. (2.) — EMPLOYMENT OF PLANTS FOB BYEING. EXPLANA- 

TION OF THE SAQMKN, VERBENA, AND CLAllIOATlO. 

( 

We know, too, that from plants are extracted admirable 
colours for dyeing; and, not to mention the IxuTies® of Galatia,® 
Alrica, and Lusitania, which furnish the coccus, a dye rc- 
stTved for the military costume’ of our generals, the people of 
Gaul beyond tl^e Alps produce the Tyrian colours, the conchy- 
liatcd,® and all tha other hues, by the agency of plants® alone. 
They have not there to seek the murex at the bottom of the 
sea, or to expose themselves to be the prey of the monsters of 
the deep, while tearing it from their jaws, nor have they to go 
searching in depths to which no anchor has penetrated — and 
all this for the purpose of finding the means whtireby some 
mother of a family may appear more charming in the eyes of 
her paramour, or the seducer may make himself more captivat- 
ing to the wife of another man. Standing on dry land, the 
people there gather in their dyes just as we do our crops of 

colour. Th(j root of this Celtic wood is probably “ glas,” *‘bhie,” whence 
also our Avord “ glass and it is not improbable that the name of glass 
was given to it fioiii tlio blue tints which it presented. Julius Caesar and 
Vompoiiius Mela translate this word “ gbistiim,” by the Latin “ vitruiu,” 
“ glass. 

^ “ Conjuges nuruscpie.” Oasar says that all the people in Britain Avcrc 
ill the habit of staining the body with woad, to add to the liorror of their 
appearance in battle. I\)mpuniu6 Mela expresses liimself as uncertain for 
wliat purpose it wiis done, whether it was to add to their beauty, or fur 
some other i'ea.sons to him unknown. 

* “ Graiiis.” What the ancients took to he a vegetable substance, is 
now knoAvn to be an insect, the kermes of the Quercus coccifera. 

See B. ix. c. 63. 

’ “ Paludamclltid^* The “ paludamciituin” was the cloak worn by} 
Bomaii general when in command, his nrincipal officers, and personal at- 
tendants. It was ojjen in front, reachoa to the knees or thereabout, and 
hung over the shoulders, being fastened }cross the chest by a dasp. B 
was commonly white or purple. 

^ For an account of all tliese colours sec B. ix. cc. 60 — 65. 

* The vaccinium for instance. See B. xvi. c. 31. 
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coru — though one grejit fault in tlicm is, that they wash'® out; 
were it not for which, luxury Avouhl luive the means of be- 
decking itself with far greater magnilicence, or, at all events, 
iit the price of far h ss danger. , 

It is not my purpose, however, herci to enter further into 
these details, nor shall I make the attempt, by substituting 
ri'sources attended with fewer risks, to circumscribe luxury 
within the limits of frugality ; though, at *1110 same time, I 
shall have to speak on fmother occasion hoV that vegetable 
productions arc employed for staining stone and imparting 
their colours to walls." Still, however, I sliould not have 
omitted to enlarge upon the art of dyeing, had I found that it 
had ever been looked upon as forming one of our liberal''* arts. 
M('antime, I shall be actuated by higher conftderations, and 
shall proceed to show in what (‘steem wc arc bound to hold 
the muto'^ plants even, or in other words, the plants of little 
note. Por, indeed, the authors and founders of the lloinaii 
sway have derived from these very plants even almost bound- 
loss results ; as it was these same plants, and no others, that 
iifforded them the ** sagmen,*"^ employed in.seasons of public 
calamity, and the ** verbena*' of our sacred rites and embassies. 
These two names, no doubt, originally signified the same thing, 
—a green turf torn up from the citadel with the earth attached 
to it ; and hence, when envoys Averc dispatched to the enemy 
for the purpose of clarigation, or, in other Avordsj witli the 
object of clearly'^ demanding restitution of property that had 
boon carried off, one of these ollicers Avas ahvays known as 
the " verbenarius.”'® 


Fee thinks that the art of dyeing with alkanct and madder may be 
tore alluded to. See B. xxxv. c. 1. 

The “good,” “ingenuous,” or “liberal” arts were those which might 
be practised by free men without loss of dignity. Pliny is somewhat in- 
consistent here, for he makes no scruple at enlarging upon tlie art of me- 
dicine, which among the lloiiians was properly not a liberal, but a servile, 
art. 

“Snrdis.’^ ^ 

• " Festus says the “ vcrbenie,” or pure herbs, were called “aagmina,” 
because they were taken from a sacred (sacer) place. It is more generally 
supposed that “ sagmen” comes from “ suncio,” “ to render inviolable,” 
the person of the bearer being iooked upon as inviolable.' 

“ riare.” 

Or bearer of the “ verbena.” See further on this subject in 13. xxv. 

c. 69. 
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CHAP. 4. (3.) — THW G-UASS CROWN : HOW RARELY IT HAS BEEN 
AWARDED. 

Of all the crowns with which, in the days of its majesty, 
the all-eovcrcign people, the ruler of the earth, rccompcns(‘(l 
the valour of its citizens, there was none attended with higlier 
glory than the crown of grass.'^ The crowns*® bedecked with 
gems of gold, th^vallar, mural, rostrate, civic, and triumphal 
crowns, were, all of them, inferior to this : great, indeed, was 
the difference between them, and far in the background were 
they thrown by it. As to all the rest, a single individual 
could confer them, a general or commander on his soldiers for 
instance, or, as on some occasions, on his colleague : the senate, 
too, exempt fr^n the cares and anxieties of war, and the people 
in tlic enjoyment of repose, could award them, together with 
the honours of a triumph. 

(4.) Jbut as for the crown of grass, it was never conferred 
except at a crisis of extreme desperation, never voted except 
by the acclamation of the whole army, and never to any one 
but to him who liad been its preserver. Other crowns were 
awarded by the •generals to the soldiers, this alone by the 
soldiers, and to the general. This crown is known also as the 
“obsidional” crown, from the circumstance of a beleaguered 
army being delivered, and so preserved from fearful disaster. 
If we are to regard as a glorious and a hallowed reward the 
civic crown, presented for preserving the life of a single citizen, 
and him, perhaps, of the verj- humblest rank, what, pray, ought 
to bo thought of a whole army being saved, and indebted for its 
preservation to tlie valour of a single individual ? 

The crown thus i)resontcd Avas made of green grass, 
gathered on the spot where the troops so rescued had been 
b(ileaguered. Indeed, in early times, it was the usual token of 
victory for the vanquished to present to the conqueror a handful 
of grass ; signifying thereby that they surrendered'*® their na- 
tive soil, th(i land that hud nurtured thorn, and the very right 
even there to beunterred — a usage which, to my own know- 
ledge, still exists among the nations of Germany.** “ 

17 Corona graniinca.” 

*8 For a description of tliese various crQwns, sec B. xvi. c. 3. 

18 Sometimes also, weeds, or wild flowers. 

20 Sec Serriiis on the Ailncid, B. viii. 1. 128. 

No doubt, the old Eiiglisli custom of delivering seisin by presenting 
a turf, otiginated in this. 
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CHAT, 5. (5.) THE ONLY PEJISON8 THAT> HATE BEEN PRESENTED 

WITH THIS CROWN, 

L. Siccius Dentatus** was presented with this crown but 
once, though lie gained as many as fourteen civic crowns, and 
fought one hundred and twenty battles, in all of which he was 
victorious — so rarely is it that an army has to thank a single 
individual only for its pi’eservation ! S(wne generals, how- 
ever/ have been presented with more than ohe of these crowns, 
r, Decius IVIus,^® the military tribune, for example, who re- 
ceived one from his own army, and another from the troops 
wliieh he had rescued** Avhen surrounded. He testified by an 
act of devoutness in what high esteem he held such an honour 
as this, for, adorned with these insignia, he sacrificed a white 
ox to Mars, together with one hundred rdii oxen, which had 
been presented to him by the beleaguered troops as the recom- 
p(mse of his valour : it was this same Decius, who afterwards, 
when consul, with Imperiosus*® for his colleague, devoted his 
life to secure victory to his fellow-citizens. 

This crown was presented also by the senate and people of 
Home — a distinction than which I know of nothing in exist- 
ence more glorious — to that same Fabius*® who restored the 
fortunes of liorae by avoiding a battle ; not, however, on the 
occasion when lie prcservcid the master of the horse*^ and his 
army ; for then it was deemed preferable by those who were 
indebted to him for their pn‘servation to present him with a 
crown under a new title, that of father.'' The crown of 
grass was, however, awarded to him, with that unanimity 
which I have mentioned, after Hannibal had been expelled 
from Italy ; being the only crown, in fact, that has hitherto 
been placed upon the head of a citizen by the hands of the 
state itself^ and, another remarkable distinction, the only one 
that has ev(T been conferred by the whole of Italy united. 

** Sec TJ. vii. c. 29. ^ See B. xvi. c. 5. 

** In the Samnite war. He died b.c. 340. ‘ ^ 

*® Titus Manlius Torquatus Imperiosus, consul A..U.C. 414, It was he 
who put his own son to death for engaging the enemy against orders. 

Q. Fabius Maximus, surnamed Ounctator, for his skill in avoiding an 
engagj*meiit with Hannibal, iind so wearing out the Carthaginian troops. 

U. Miiiutius, tiio agister Equitum. 
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CHAP. 6. (6.) — THE t)NLY CENTUllION THAI' HAS BEEN THUS 
HONOURED. 

In addition to the persons already mentioned, the honour 
of this crown has been siwarded to M. Calpurnius llanima,^*' 
then a military tribune in Sicily ; but up to the present time 
it has been given to a single centurion only, Cncius Petreius 
Atinas, during theVar with the Cirnbri. This soldier, while 
acting as prinii])ifu8‘^® under Catulus, on finding all retrofit for 
his h'gion cut off by the enemy, harangued the troops, and 
after slaying his tribune who hesitated to cut away through tlm 
(‘iicampment of the enemy, brought away the legion in safety. 

I find it stated also by some authors, that, in addition to this 
honour, this sanTo IJidreius, clad in the prmtexta, offered sacri- 
fice at the altiir, to the sound of the pipc,^*^ in presence of the 
then consuls,^^ Marius and Catulus. 

The Dictator S)dla has also stated in his memoirs, that when 
legatus in the Marsic War he was presented with this crown 
by the army, at Nola ; an event which he caused to be com- , 
memorated in a painting at his Tusculan villa, which after- 
wards became the property of Cicero. If there is any truth 
in this statement, I can only say that it renders his memory 
all the more execrable, and that, by his proscriptions, with his 
own hand he tore this crown from his brow, for few indeed 
were the citizens whom he thus preserved, in comparison with 
those he slaughtered at a later period. And let him even add 
to this high honour his proud surname of “ Felix,”®" if he will ; 
all the glories of this crown he surrendered to Sertoriuf^ from 
the moment that he put his proscribed fellow- citizens in a 
stage of siege throughout the whole world. 

Varro, too, relates that Scipio iErailianus was awarded the 
obsidional crown in Africa, under the consul ^[anilius,®® for the 
preservation of three cohorts, by bringing as many to their 
rescue ; an event commemorated by an inscription upon the 
base of the statue erected in honour of him by the now deified 
Emperor Augustus^ in the Forum which bears his name. Au- " 

See Livy, B. xxii. 

29 The priniipilus was the hrst ccnturioivt of the .first maniple of the 
triarii ; also called “ primus cciiturionuni.” 

30 “ Ad tibicinem.” oi x.u.c. 052. 

33 The “ Fortunate.” 23 a.u.c. G05. 
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giistus himself was also presented by the senate with the obsi- 
dioiuil crown, upon the ides^^ of September, in the consulship®® 
of Cicero the Younger, the civic crown being looked upon 
as not commensurate with his deserts. Beyond these, I do not 
liiid any one mentioned as having bpen rewarded with this 
honour. 

CHAP. 7. REMEDIKS DKUIVED FROM OTHER J3HAPLET PLANTS. 

Na plant®® in particular was employed in the composition of 
this crown, such only being used as were found growing on 
the spot so imperilled ; and thus did they become the means, 
however humble and unnoted themselves, of conferring high 
honour and renown. All this, liowever, is but little known 
among us at the present day; a fact which I .jm the less sur- 
prise(l at, when I rcjflect that those plants even are treated 
with the same indifference, the purpose of which it is to pre- 
serve our health, to allay our bodily pains, and to repel the 
advances of death ! And who is there that would not visit 
w'ith censure, and justly visit, the manners of tlio present day ? 
Luxury and effeminacy have augmented the price at which 
we live, and never was life more hankered after, or worse 
car(*d®’ for, than it is at present. This, however, we look upon 
as the business of others, forsooth ; other persons must see to it, 
without our troubling ourselves to request them, and the phy- 
sicians must exercise tlie necessary providence in our behalves.®® 
As for ourselves, we go on enjoying our pleasures, and are con- 
tent to live — a thing that in my opinion reflects the highest 
possible disgrace — by putting faith in others.®® 

Nay, even more than this, we ourselves are held in derision 
by many, for undertaking these researches, and are charged 
with busying ourselves with mere frivolities ! It is some 
solace, however, in the prosecution of these our boundless 
labours, to have Nature as ouf sharer in this contempt : Na- 
ture who, as we will prove beyond a doubt, has never fail(‘d 
in coming to the assistance of man, and has implanted^® rome- 

^ 13th of September. 35 a.u.c. 72.*? 

®® Hence we may conclude that the word “graincn** signified not only 
“^ass,” but any plant in general. 

By reason of the luxurg and sensuality universally prevalent. 

This is said in bitter irony. 

Trusting to the good faith and research of the physician. 

“ Inseruisse.” 
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dies for our use in the most despised even of the Vegetable pro- 
ductions, medicaments in plants which repel us with their 
thorns. 

It is of these, in fact, that it remains for us now to speak, as 
next in succession to those Vhich we have mentioned in the 
preceding Book ; and here wc cannot sufficiently admire, and, 
indeed, adore,^* the wondrous providence displayed by JS^ature. 
She had given us, cs already^* shewn, plants soft to the touch, 
and agrciciable to tSie palate ; in the flowers she had paiinteci 
the remedies for our diseases with her varied tints, and, while 
commingling the useful with the delicious, had attracted our 
attention by means of the pleasures of the eye. Here, how- 
ever, she has devised another class of plants, bristling and re- 
pulsive to the si^jht, and dangerous to the touch ; so much so, 
indeed, that we fancy we all but hear the voice of her who 
made them as she reveals to us her motives for so doing. It is 
lier wish, she says, that no ravening cattle may browse upon 
them, that no wanton liand may tear them up, that no heed- 
less footstep may tread them down, tliat no bird, perching there, 
may break them : and in thus fortifying them with thorns, and ’ 
arming tlu'm with weapons, it has been her grand object 
to save and protect tlic remedies wliich they afford to man. 
Thus we sec, the very qualities even which we hold in such 
aversion, have been devised by ^future for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of mankind, 

CHAP. 8. (7.) — THE EHYNGE OK EKYNGIUM. 

In the first rank of the plants armed with prickles, tlui 
crynge^® or eryngion stands pnveinincuit, a vegetable production 
Inid in high esteem as an antidote formed for the j)oison of ser- 
pents and all venomous substances. For stings and bites of 
this nature, the root is taken in wine in doses of one drachma, 
or if, as generally is the case, the wound is attended with 
fever, in water. It is employed also, in the form of a lini- 

II T Twentieth Book. 

It has been thought by some that this is the Syolymus maculatiis of « 
XjinDspus; the spoltivl yellow thistle. But the more general opinion is 
that it is the eringfi, or Ilryngium campestro of Linnieus. It derives its 
name from tlie (Jreek ipfvyuvf from its asserted property of dispelling 
flatulent eructations. It is possessed in reality of few medicinal proper- 
ties, and is only used occasioually, at the present day, as a diuretic. See 
B. xxi. c. 60 . 
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Tiient, for wounds, and isVound to be particularly efficacious 
for those inflicted by water-snakes or frogs. The physician 
Heraclides states it as liis opinion that, boiled in goose-broth, 
it is a more valuable remedy than anj'' other known, for aco- 
nite^^ and other poisons/® Apollodbriis recommends that, in 
cases of poisoning, it should be boiled with a frog, and other 
authorities, in water only. It is a hardy plant, ha\dng much 
the appearance of a shrub, with prickly lewes and a jointed 
stemji it grows a cubit or more in height. • Sometimes it is 
found of a whitish colour, and sometimes black,^® the root of it 
being odoriferous. It is cultivated in gardens, but it is fre- 
quently to be found growing^’ spontaneously in rugged and 
craggy localities. It grows, too, on the sea-shore, in wliich case 
it is tougher and darker than usual, the leaf rcicmbling that of 
parsley/® * 

CHAP. 9. (8.) — THE ETIYNGITJM, CALLED CENTUM CAPITA ! THIRTY 
REMEDIES. 

. The white variet)' of the eiymgium is known in our lan- 
guage as the ** centum capita.”^^ It has all the properties above- 
mentioned, and the Greeks employ both the stalk and the root 
as an article of food,®^ either boiled or raw. There are some 
marvellous facts related in connexion with this plant ; the root®’ 

See 11. xxvii. c. 2. 

liy the word “ toxica,’^ Poinsinct would understand, not poisons in 
{roneral, hut the venom of the toad, which was called, lie says, in the 
Celtic and Cclto-Scythic languages, tomsac and tossa, Pee ridicules the 
notion. 

Or rather. Fee says, deep blue. lie identifies this with the Eryngium 
cyanciim of JiinnaMis, the eringo, with a blue llower. 

This, as widl as the next, is identical, probably, with the Eryngium 
niaritimum of Liiinscus ; our sea-holly. The species found in Greece, in 
addition to the above; are the Eryngium trieuspidatuin, iiiultifidum, and 
parvifiorum. 

Pliny probably makes a mistake here, and reads mXivov, ** parsley,'* 
for <r<cdXi;^oc, a “ thistle." Dalcchamps is of this opinion, from an ex- 
amination of the leaf ; and Brotier adopts it. 

• Or “ hundred heads," the ordinary Eryngium «ainpcstre of Linnaeus. 
It is still called panicaut a cent tetes, by the French. ' 

It is no lunger used for this purpose ; but Fee is of opinion that it 
owes its French name of “ pimicaut," from having been used in former 
times as a substitute for breau — pain. 

It is not improbable that this plant is the same as the mandrake of 
Ocnesis^ c. xxx. 14 ; which is said to have borne some resemblance to the 
human figure, and is spoken of, by the commcntaiors os male a^d female. 
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of it, it is said, bears a strong resemblance to tfie organs of 
either sex ; it is but rtoly found, but if a root resembling the 
male organs should hapjien to fall in the way of a man, it 
will ensure him woman’s love ; hence it is that Phaon the 
Lesbian was so passioiiaf-ely beloved“ by Sappho. Upon this 
subject, too, there have been numerous other reveries, not only 
on the part of the Magi, but of Pythagorean philosophers even 
us well. « 

So far as its mddicinal properties are concerned, in addition 
to those already mentioned, this plant, taken in hydrornel, is 
good for flatulency, gripings of the bowels, diseases of tho 
licart, stomach, liver, and thoracic organs, and, taken in oxy- 
cratc, for affections of the spleen. Mixed with hydrornel, it is 
rceomniended ako for diseases of the kidneys, strangury, opistho- 
tony, spasms, lumbaj^o, dropsy, epilepsy, suppression or excess of 
the catamenia, and all maladies of the uterus. Applied with 
lioney, it extracts foreign substances from the body, and, with 
salted axle-grease and cerate, it disperses scrofulous sores, im- 
posthuines of the parotid glands, inflamed tumours, denudations 
of tho bones, and fractures. Taken before drinking, it pre- 
vents the fumes of wine from rising to tho head, and it arrests 
looseness of tho bowels. Some of our authors have n^com- 
m ended that this plant should be gathered at the period of 
the summer solstice, and that it should be applied, in combi- 
nation with rain water, for all kinds of maladies of the neck. 
Tliey say too, that, attached as an amulet to the person, it is a 
cure for albugo." 

CHAP. 10. (9.) ^THE ACANOS; ONE RKMEDV. 

There are some authors, too, who make tho acanos®* to be a 
species of eiyngium. It is a thorny plant, stunted, and 
spreading, with prickles of a considerable size. A])plied topi- 
cally, they say, it arrests haemorrhage in a most remarkable 
degree. 

** The root coutfiins a small quantity of essential oil, with stimulating 
properties ; and tliis Tact, Fee thinks, would, to a certain extent, explain 
this story of Sapplio. It is nj)t iiiiprubable that it was for these proper- 
ties that it was valued by the rival wives of Jacob. 

Wliite specks in the eye. ^ 

" Sprengol identifies tliis with tho Ouopordum acanthium ; but Fee 
thinks that if it belongs to the (Jnoporduni at all, it is more likely to be 
the Ouopordum acuultoii, or the 0. (Jraicum. 
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CilAP. 11. THE GLYCrRUllIZA OR ^DIPSOS : FIPTEIOJT 

RKM EDIKS. 

Other authors, again, have erroneously taken the glycyrr- 
hiza®® to be a kind of cryngium : itf will, therefore, be as well 
to take this opportunity of making some further mention of it. 
There can be no doubt, how’ever, that this is one of the thorny 
plants, the leaves of it being covered with 4)rickh\s,®® substan- 
tial, and viscous and gummy to the touch :• it has much the 
appearance of a shrub, is a couple of cubits in height, and 
bears a flower like that of the hyacinth, and a fruit the size 
of the little round balls®’ of the plane. Tin? best kind is that 
grown in Cilicia, and the next best that of Pontus ; the root 
of it is sweet, and tl)is is the only part that.*is used. It i^ 
gatliered at the setting of the Vergil iao,®® the root of it being 
Jong, like that of the vine.®® That which is yellow, the co- 
lour of boxwood ill fact, is superior to the darker kind, and 
the flexible is better than tlu? brittle. Boiled down to one- * 
third, it is employed for pessaries ; but, for gimerul purposes, 
a decoction is made of it of the consistency of honey. Some- 
times, also, it is used pounded, and it is in this form that it is 
applied as a liniment for wounds and all affections of the 
throat. The juice®® of it is also very good for the voice, for 
which purpose it is thickened and then placed beneath the 
tongue: it is good, too, for the chest and liver. 

We have already stated®’ that this plant has the effect of 

Or “sweet-root,’* our liejuorice ; the Gl 3 "cyrrhiza glabra of Linnaeus. 

In reality, Fee remarks, there is no resemblance whatever between it and 
llie Eryiigium, no kind of liquorice being prickly. 

“ Fchiiiatis literally, “ like a hedge-bog.” Pliny, it is supposed, 
read here erroneously in the Greek text, (from which Dioscorides has also 
borrowed) hiKora f “ like a hedge-hog,** for ioiKora “ hke 

those of the lentisk.’* 

“ Piliilarum.” Or l^leiadcs. 

Dioscorides compares the root, with less exactness, with that of gentian. 

The same preparation that is known to us as Spanish liquorice or 
8paiii.sli juice. 

In 11. xi. c. 119. It certainly has the effect ol’palling the appetite, 
but in many people it has the effect of creating thirst instead of allaying 
It. Fee tliinks that from the IV cnla and sugar that it contains, it may 
pos.sibl 5 r be nourisliiiig, and liif states that it is the basis of a favourite 
liquor in the great cities of France. Spanish liquorice water is used in 
^■•ngland, but only by school-boys, as a matter of taste, and by patients 
'is a mutter of necessity 
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allaying hunger and thirst: hence it is that some authors 
have given it the name of “ adipsos,”®^ and have prescribed it 
for dropsical patients, to allay thirst. It is for this reason, 
too, that it is chewed as. a ^tomatic,“ and that the powder of it 
is often sprinkled on ulcorous sores of the mouth and lilms®^ on 
the eyes : it heals, too, excrescences®^ of the bladder, pains in 
the kidneys, condylomata,®® Jind ulcerous sores of the genitals. 
Some persons hav5 given it in potions for quartan fevers, the 
doses being two drachmae, mixed with popper in one heinina 
of water. Chewed, and applied to wounds, it arrests hemorr- 
hage some authors have asserted, also, that it expels calculi 
of the bladder. 

criAP. 12. (10^ — TWO VAUiKTrns op the tuibulus; twelve 

* ItKM EDIKS. 

Of the two®® kinds of tribulus, the one is a garden plant, 
. the other grows in rivers only. There is a juice extracted from 
them whicli is employed for diseases of tlie eyes, it being of a 
cool and refreshing nature, and, conseciutmtly, useful for in- 
flammations and abscesses. Used with honey, this juice is 
curative of spontaneous ulcerations, those of the mouth in par- 
ticular ; it is good also for affections of the tonsils. Taken in 
a potion, it breaks calculi of the bladder. 

The Thracians who dwell on the banks of the river Stryraon 
feed their horses®® on the leaves of the tribulus, and employ the 
kernels as an article of food, making of them a very agreeable 
kind of bread, which acts astringently'® upon the bowels. The 

®- The Greek for “ without thirst.” 

Or “ mouth medicine.” Beyond being a bccliic, or cough-medicine, 
it hab no medicinal properties whatever. 

“Pterygiis.” The word “pterygia” has been previously used as 
meaning a sort of hang-nail, or, perhaps, wliitlow. 

“ Scabieni.” 

Swellings of the anus more particularly. 

It has in reality no such effect. 

Probably the Pi^onia Crctica and the Trapa natans of Linmeus. Sec 
B. xxi. c. 58. The first, Pee remarks, is a native of Candiu, tlie ancient* 
Crete, and a stranger to the climates of Greece and Italy. This may ac- 
count for Pliny calling it a garden plant. 

®* This is said. Fee remarks, in refereiicrf‘to the Trapa natans, the seed 
of whicli is rich in fecula, and very nutritious, 

TO « Contraliat ventrem.” It would not act, Fee says, as an astringent, 
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oot, if gathered by persons in a state of chastity and purity,’* 
iisperses scrofulous sores ; and the seed, used as an amulet, 
illays the pains attendant upon varicose veins : pounded and 
nixed with- water, it destroys fleas .• 


CHAP. 13 . ( 11 .) — THE STOEBE OB PHEOS. 

The stoebe,” by some persona known as tlte “ pheos,” boiled 
n wiiip, is particularly good for the cure of suppurations of the 
ars, and for extravasations of blood in the eyes from the effects 
)t‘ a blow. It is employed also in injections for haemorrhage 
iTid dysentery. 

CUAP. 14 . ( 12 .) — TWO VAUIETTES OP THE HIPPOPHAES : TWO 
BEMKBIES. 


The liippopha(3s’‘* grows in sandy soils, and on the sea-shore, 
it is a plant with Avlute thorns, and covered with clusters, like? 
lie ivy, the berries being white, and partly red. The root of 
l is full of a juice which is either used by itself, or else is made 
ip into loz<mges with meal of fitches : taken in doses of one 
»l)olus, it carries off bile, and it is extremely beneficial if 
with honied wine. There is another’'^ hippophaes, witli- 
'ut either stalk or flowers, and consisting only of diminutive 
eaves : the juice of this also is wonderfully useful for drops)". 
These plants would appear, too, to be remarkably well 
alapted to the constitution of the horse, as it can be for no 
>tber reason tlian this that they have received tlieir name.’* 

lilt would have the effect of imparting iiiitrimeiit in a very high degree, 
'ilhoiit ovcvloiiding tlie stomach. 

A harmless, or, perhaps, bcnciicial, superstition. 

Tlie synonym of this plant is probably unknown. Dalechamps iden- 
iilios it with tlie Sagitlaria siigitti folia, C. Bauhin with the Ccntuvnui cal- 
ijiap.i, and Clusius, Belli, and Sprcngel, with the Poterium spinosum. 
^'•nc of those plants, however, arc prickly and aquatic, cliaract eristics, ac- 
"rtling io Theophrastus, of the Stoebe : Uist. Plant. B. iv. c. 11. Fee 
its identification next to imi)ossiblc. . 

Probably the Hippophaes rhamnoides of Linnaeus. This, however, 
I'eesays, lias no milky juice, but a dry, tough, ligneous root. Spreiigel 
I'lcntifies it Avith the Euphorbia spinosa of Liimaus, on account of its 
milky juice ; but that plant, as lAec remarks, does not bear berries, pro- 
perly so called, and the fruit is yclloAV and prickly. 

'* See B. xxvii. c. 60. It is identified by Fee with the Carduus stellatus 
Centaurea calcitrapa of Linnaeus, the common star- thistle. 

As compounds of ittttoj, a “horse.** llardouiii, however, tliinls Uiat 
VOL. IV. J) 1 ) 
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For, in fact, there arc' certain plants which have been created 
as remedies for the diseases of animals, the Divinity being 
bounteously lavish of his succours and resources ; so much 
so, indeed, that we canfaot* sufficiently admire the wisdom with 
which he has arranged lihem according to the classes of ani- 
mated beings which they are to serve, the causes which give 
rise to their variovs maladies, and the times at which they are 
likely to be in ^c^luisition : hence it is that there is no class 
of beings, no season, and, so to speak, no day, that is \^ithout 
its remedy. 

CHAP. 15.(13.) — THE nettle; sixty-one remedies. 

What plant^can there possibly bo that is more an object of 
our aversion than Ithe nettle ?'® And yet, in addition to the 
oil which we have already mentioned'^ as being extracted from 
it in Egypt, it abounds in medicinal properties. The seed of 
it, according to Nicander, is an antidote to the poison of hem- 
lock,^® of fungi, and of quicksilver.’® Apollodorus prescribes 
it, too, taken in the broth of a boiled tortoise,®® for tlic bite tff 
the salamander,®^ and as an antidote for the poison of henbane, 
serpents, and scorpions. The stinging pungency oven of the 
nettle has its uses ; for, by its contact, it braces the uvula, and 
effects the cure of prolapsus of the uterus, and of procidcncc 
of the anus in infants. J3y touching the legs of persons in a 
lethargy, and the forehead more particularly, with nettles, 

tlio names iTrrro^aic and lirv6ipai(frov have another origin, and tlmt 
tlii-yare compounds of ^doj;, ♦‘lustre,” — from the brilliancy which tliey 'vur« 
said to impart to cloths— and tTrrrocj in an augmentative sense, meaning 
“ great lustre.” 

Sco B. xxi. c. 55. Only two species of the nettle, Fee remarks, were 
known to the ancients, the Urtica nrens and the U. dioica ; and these liure 
been confounded by Pliny and other writers. 

In B. XV. c. 7. The Urtica ureiis lias no oleaginous principles, ainl 
the oil of nettles, as Fee says, must have been a medicinal composition, 
the properties of which arc pore than hypothetical. The plant boiled, lie 
remarks, can have no medicinal properties whatever, and it is with justice 
excluded from the modern Matcna Mcdica. It is, however, still emplojAid j 
by some few practitioners, and the leaves are used, in some cases, to restore 
the vital action, by means of urtication. 

78 “ Cicutae.” * 

7’ Mercury, as already mentioned in a previous Note, is not poisonous. 

^ “ Testudinis.” He may, possibly, mean a turtle. 

BiQ B. X. c. 86. 
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they are awakened.®* Applied with salt, the nettle is used to 
heal the bites of dogs, and beaten up and applied topically, it 
arrests bleeding®* at the nostrils, the root in particular. Mixed 
with salt, also, it is employed for the dhre of cancers and foul 
ulcers ; and, applied in a similar mander, it cures sprains and 
inflamed tumours, as well as imposthumes of the parotid glands 
and denudations of the' bones. The seed, of it, taken with 
boiled must, dispels hysterical suffocations, and, applied topi- 
cally, it arrests mucous discharges of the nostrils. Taken with 
hydromel, after dinner, in doses of two oboli, the seed pro- 
duces a gentle vomit ;®^ and a dose of one obolus, taken in 
wine, has the effect of dispelling lassitude. The seed is pre- 
scribed also, parched, and in doses of one yetabulura, for 
affections of the uterus ; and, taken in boiled®® must, it is a 
remedy for flatulency of the stomach. Taken in an electuary, 
with honey, it gives relief in hardness of breathing, and 
clears the chest by e'xpcctoration : applied with linseed, it is a 
cure for pains in the side, with the addition of some hyssop 
■and a little pepper. The seed is employed also in the form of 
a liniment for affections of the spleen, and, parched and taken 
with the food, it acts as a laxative in constipation of the bowels. 
Hippocrates®* says that the seed, taken in drink, acts as a pur- 
gative upon the uterus ; and that taken, parched, with sweet 
wine, in doses of one acetabulum, or applied externally with 
juice of mallows, it alleviates pains in that organ. He 
states also that, used with hydromel and salt, it expels intes- 
tinal worms, and that a liniment made of the seed will restore 
the hair when falling off. Many persons, too, employ the seed 
topically, with old oil, for diseases of the joints, and for gout, 
or else tlie leaves beaten up with bears* -grease : the root, to'o, 
pounded in vinegar, is no less useful for the same purposes, as 

®'^ The process of “ urtication/* alluded to in Note 

®* Fee considers this extremely doubtful. 

An abominable refinement (if we may use the term) in gluttony, 
^bich would appear to have been practised among the Romans ; thougli 
J?’ce thinks it possible that such a practice may have neen considered ad- 
visable in the medical trcatinciit of certain maladies. Bo this as it may, 
the system of using vomits has prevailed to some extent in this country, 
and during the present century, too, among persons in the fashionable 
world, when expected to play their part at several entertainments in one 
evening. 

®® “ Sapa.” Orapc-juico boiled down to one-third. 

De Morb. Mul. text. 47. 

0 0 2 
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also for affections of tbe spleen. Boiled in wine, and applied 
with stale axle-grease and salt, the root disperses inflamed tu- 
mours, and, dried, it is used as a depilatory. 

Phanias, the physiciaii, has enlarged upon the praises of the 
nettle, and he assures ils that, taken with the food, either 
boiled or preserved, it is extremely beneficial for affections of 
the trachea, cough, cfluxes of the bowels, stomachic complaints, 
inflamed tumours, ^mposthumes of the parotid glands, and chil- 
blains; that, taken with oil, it acts as a sudorific; and ‘that, 
boiled with shell-fish, it relaxes the bowels. He says, too, 
that taken with a ptisan,®’ it facilitates expectoration and acts 
as an emmenagoguc, and that, applied with salt, it prevents 
ulcers from spre^ading. The juice of the nettle is also used : 
applied to the forehead, it arrests bleeding at the nose, taken 
in drink it acta as a diuretic and breaks edeuli in the bladder, 
and, used as a gargle, it braces the uvula when relaxed. 

Hettle-seed should be gathered at harvest-time: that of 
Alexandria is the most highly esteemed. For all these dif- 
ferent purposes the milder and more tender plants are tlio ■ 
best, the wild nettle®® in particular : this last, taken in wine*, 
has the additional property of removing leprous spots on tlu* 
face. When animals refuse to couple, it is recommended to 
rub the sexual organs with nettles.®® 

CHAP. 16. (14.) — tuelamium: sevkn kemediks. 

The variety of nettle, too, which we have already®® spoken 
of under the name of ‘‘lamiura,’*®^ the most innoxious of them 
all, the leaves not having the property of stinging, is used 
for the cure of bruises and contusions, with a sprinkling®- of salt, 
as also for burns and scrofulous sores, tumours, gout, and 
wounds. The middle of the leaf is white, and is used for 
the cure of erysipelas. Some of our authors have distin- 
guished the various species of this plant according to their 
respective seasons ; thus, for instance, the root of the autumn 
nettle, they say, harried on the person as an amulet, is a cure, 
for tertian fevers, if' due care is taken, when pulling up the 

See B. xviii. c. 13. s** See B. xxi. c. 65. 

See IJippocnitcs, Hippiatr, s® In B. xxi. c. 55. 

The Laniium maculatum of Linnaeus: dead nettle, or archangel. 
The same as the Lciicc, mentioned in B. x.\yii. c. 77. 

*■« “ Cum mica salis.” 
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root, to mention the patient’s name, an^ to state who he is and 
who are his parents. They say, too, that this plant is pro- 
ductive of similar results in quartan fever : and they pretend 
that the root of the nettle, with thp addition of salt, will ex- 
tract foreign substances from the body ; and that the leaves, 
mixed with stale axie-grease, will disperse scrofulous sores, or 
if they suppurate, cauterize them and cause them to fill u[) 
with new flesh. 

• 

CUAP. 17 . ( 15 .) — TRE SCOKPIO, TWO KINDS OP IT: ONE KEMEDY. 

The Scorpio®* has received its appellation from the animal of 
tliat name, in consequence of the resemblance of its seeds to a 
scorpion’s tail. The leaves of it are few in number, and it is 
cfOcacious for the stiiig®^ of the animal frgm Arhich it derives 
its name. There is also another plant®* known by the same 
name, and possessed of similar properties ; it is destitute of 
leaves, has a stem like that of asparagus,®® and a sharp point 
at the top, to which it owes its appellation. 

CHAP. 18 . ( 16 .) — THE LEDCACANTIIA, PIIYLLOS, ISCHIAS, OH 
POLYGONATOS; POUil HEMEDIES. 

The Icucacaiitha,®^ known also as the phyllos, ischias, or 
polygonatos,®® has a root like that of the cypirus, which, when 
chewed, has the effect of curing®® tooth-ache ; as also pains in 
the sides and loins, according to Hicesius, the seed or juice 
being taken in drink, in doses of eight drachmae. — This plant 
is employed also for the cure of ruptures and convulsions. 

The Spartiuni scorpius of LiniioDUS, or the Scorpiurus sulcata of Lin- 
nieus : scorpion-^ass, or scorpion-wort. 

Its properties are entirely inert, and it has no such virtues as those 
lierc mentioned. As I’cc remarks, we might be quite sure, however, from 
the form of the seeds, that this property would be ascribed to it in the 
Materia Medica of the ancients. 

Supposed to be the Salsola tragus of Linnaeus, kali, or glass- wort. 

Not the Asparagus officinalis, Pcc says, but the iVsparagus acutifulius, 
the stem of whicli is somcAvhat prickl^r. ^ 

• See B. xxi. cc. 56 and 104, in which last Chapter it is called “ loiican- 
thes.” Desfontaines suggests that it may he either the Carduus leuco- 
graphus, or the Onicum Casaboqae. 

Literally, inany-cornere4.” “ Leucacantha" means “whitethorn,’* 
and “ Lcucaiithes” “ white-flowered.” 

Fee thinks this very improbable. 
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CHAP. 19 . ( 17 ). — thehelxtne: twelve bemedies. 

The helxine' is called by^sonie, “ perdicium,** from the cir- 
cumstance of its forming the principal food of partridges.* 
Other persons, liowevcr, give it the name of “ sideritis,” and 
to some it is known as “parthcnium.” It has leaves, the 
shape of which is^ a mixture of those of the plantago and the 
marrubium the stalks are slight and closely packed, aad are 
of a light red colour. The seeds, enclosed in heads resembling 
those of the lappa, ^ adhere to the clothes, a circumstance, it is 
said, to which it owes its name* of ** helxine.” We have 
already stated in the preceding Book* what are the character- 
istics of the pldut properly so called. 

The one of which we are now speaking is used for dyeing^ 
wool, and is employed for the cure of erysipelas, tumours, jdl 
kinds of abscesses, and burns. The juice of it, taken in doses 
of one cyathus with white lead, is a cure for inflamed tumours, 
incipient swellings of the throat, and inveterate coughs.® It. 
is good, too, for all maladies of the humid parts of the body, 
the tonsillary glands, for instance ; and, in combination with 
rose oil, it is useful for varicose veins. It is employed topically 
for the gout, with goat suet and Cyprian wax. 

' It must not be confounded, F^e says, with the Helxine, a tuberous 
root, mentioned in B. xxi. c. 56. He thinks also that Pliny is in error 
in giving it the name of “ Perdicium,” which may possibly have been a 
synonym of the other Helxine. Foe comes to the conclusion that the 
Perdicium of B. xxi. c. 62, if not the same as the Helxine of c. 56, cannot 
bo identified ; that the Helxine of B. xxi. c. 56, is the Acarna gumniiferu; 
and that the Helxine here mentioned is identical with t)ie Perdicium of 
this and the next Chapter, being the Parietaria officinalis of Linnmus, 
parietary or wall pellilqry. The confusion has probably arisen from the 
similarity of the name of the the plant mentioned in B. xxi. c. 56, 
and the the Helxine of the present Chapter. 

Perdices.” As stated in the last Note, the name has probably been 
given in error to the Helxine or pellitory. 

3 Or liorehound. * * See B. xxi. c. 64. 

* From cAkoi, to drag.** * 

® In c. 56. Properly the “ Ixine.** See Note ^ above. 

* Pellitory possesses no colouring properties whatever. 

* It has no medicinal virtues beyond acting, possibly, in some degree, 
as a diuretic. 
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CHAP. 20 . THE PERDICIUM, PARTHKNIUM, UKCEOLAUIS, OR 

A8TEUCUM : ELEVEN REMEDIES. 

The perdicium or partlienium® — for'® the sideritis is, in rea- 
lity, a different plant — is known tv the people of our country 
as the herb urceolaris," and to some persons as the ** aster- 
cum.*’ Tlie leaf of it is similar to that of ocimum, but 
darker, and it is found growing on tiled roofs and walls. 
Beaten up with a sprinkling of salt, it has ,all the medicinal 
properties of the lamium,'^ and is used in a similar manner. 
The juice of it, taken warm, is good, too, for suppurated ab- 
scesses ; but for the cure of convulsions, ruptures, bruises, 
and the effects of falls from a height, or of the overturning of 
vehicles, it is possessed of singular virtues. 

A slave, who was held in liigb esteem by; Pericles,'® the ruler 
of the Athenians, being engaged upon tlie buildings of a temple 
in the citadel, while creeping along the top of the roof, haj)- 
pened to fall ; from the effects of which he was relieved, it is 
said, by this plant, the virtues whereof had been disclosed to 
‘Pericles by Minerva in a dream. Jlence it is that it was first ^ 
called partheniura,’^'^ and was consecrated to that goddess. 

It is this slave of whom there is a famous statue in molten 
bronze, well known as the Splanchnoptes.'® 

CHAP. 21 . ( 18 .) THE CIIAMiELKON, IXTAS, ULOPHONON, OR 

CYNOZOLON ; TWO VARI KITES OP IT *. TAVELVK REMEDIES. 

The chamaelcoii'® is spoken of as the '‘ixias,*' by some 
authors. There are two species of this plant ; the white kind 
has a rougher leaf than the other, and creejis along the ground, 
erecting its prickles like the quills of a hedgehog ; the root of 

* The Parthenium of Cclsus, mentioned by Pliny in B. xxi. 104, is not 
identical with this Perdicium (though there also he gives it that name), but 
is the Matricaria Parthenium of Liiirneus, a different plant. See Notes to 
C. 19. 

'® In reference to what was said at the beginning of the preceding 
Chapter. Or “ pitcher plant.*' Sec c. 16 of this Hook. 

• '® Plutarch, in his life of Pericles, tells the same itory about the slave, 
but does not speak of the appearance of Minerva. Jlc relates a story, 
however, of her appearance to Sylla, pointing out a spot near the Acro- 
polis, where the Parthenium grew. 

14 Q|. « Virgin” plant, Minerva being called “Parthenos,” the “virgin." 

'* One who “cooks entrails.’* See B. xxxiv. cc. 19 and 31. 

'® See H. xxi. c. 56. The white is identided with the Acarna gummi- 
fera of Linnaeus, the dark or black with the Brotcra corymbosa of Linnaeus. 
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it is sweet, und the odour very powerful. In' some places 
it secretes, just as they say incense is produced, a white vis- 
cous substance beneath the axils of the leaves, about the rising 
of the Dog-star more particularly. To this viscous nature it 
owes its name of “ ixias*;**^’* females'® make use of it as a sub- 
stitute for mastich. As to its name of “ chammleon,” that 
is given to it from the varying tints of the leaves ; for it 
changes its coloura, in fact, just according to tlie soil, being 
black in one place?, green in another, blue in a third, yellow 
elsewhere, and of various other colours as well. 

A decoction of the root of the white charnaeleon is em- 
ployed for the cure^® of dropsy, being taken in doses of one 
drachma in raisin wine. This decoction, taken in doses of 
one acetabulumji in astringent wine, with some sprigs of ori- 
ganum in it, has thb effect of expelling intestinal worms : it is 
good, too, as a diuretic. Mixed with polenta, the juice of it 
will kill dogs and swine ; with the addition of water and oil, 
it will attract mice to it and destroy*' them, unless they imme- 
diately drink water to counteract its effects. Some persons 
recommend the root of it to be kept, cut in small pieces, and 
suspended from the ceiling ; when wanted, it must be boiled 
and taken with tlie food, for the cure of tlioso fluxes to which 
the Greeks have given the name of ‘‘rheumatismi.**®* 

In reference to the dark kind, some writers say that the one 
which bears a purple flower is the male, and that with a violet 
flower, the female. They grow together, upon a stem, a cubit 
in length, and a finger in thickness. The root of these plants, 
boiled with sulphur and bitumen, is employed for the cure of 
lichens ; and they are chewed, or a decoction of them made 
in vinegar, to fasten loose teeth. The juice of them is em- 
ployed for the cure of scab in animals, and it has the property 
of killing ticks upon dogs. Upon steers it fakes effect like a 

See B. xii. c. .33. u* Viscus. 

Olivier states {Voyage dans V Empire Ottoman^x, 312) that the women 
in the isles of Naxos j^iid Scio still chew this glutinous substance, in the 
same manner that mastieli is used in other places. 

^'ue is inclint'd to doubt this, and thinks that, as it is a creeping 
plant, the name may have been derived from xapai^ “ on the ground.” 

Theophrastus, Oaleii, and Dioscorides itsito to the same effect, and 
Fee thinks it possible it may possess a certain degree of activity. 

Fee says that it possesses no such poisonous properties. 

liiieuiii, or catarrhs. 
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sort of quin^^y ; from wh'ich circumstance it has received the 
name of ** ulophonon*'^® from some, as also that of cynozolon** 
from its offensive smell. These plants produce also a viscus, 
which is a most excellent remedy for ujeers. The roots of all 
the different kinds are an antidote to* tly3 sting of the scorpion. 

CHAP. 22 . ( 19 .) — THE COKONOPUS. 

The coronopus®* is an elongated plant, wilU fissures in the 
1 (‘lives.* It is sometimes cultivated, as the root, roasted in 
hot ashes, is found to be an excellent remedy for cceliao com- 
plaints. 

CHAP. 23 . ( 20 .) — THE ANCHUSA; fourteen REMEDIES. 

The root of the anchusa,®® too, is made, use of, a plant a 
finger in thickness. It is split into leaves like the papyrus, 
and when touched it stains the hands the colour of blood ; it 
is used for imparting rich colours to wool. Applied with 
corate it heals ulcerous sores, those of aged people in parti- 
cular : it is employed also for the cure of burns. It is in- 
soluble in water, but dissolves in oil, this being, in fact, the 
tost of its genuineness. It is administered also, in doses of 
one drachma, in wine, for nephretic pains, or else, if there is 
fever, in a decoction of balanus it is employed in a similar 
manner, also, for affections of the liver and spleen, and for en- 
larged secretions of the bile. Applied with vinegar, it is used 
for the cure of leprosy and the removal of freckles. The 
leaves, beaten up with honey and meal, are applied topically for 
Kprains; and taken in honied wine, in doses of two drachmae, 
they arrest looseness of the bowels.®® A decoction of the root 
ill water, it is said, kills fieas. 

*•'' From oiJXov Aovov, “ dreadful death,” a name which, Fee observes, 
it docs not merit, its properties not being poisonous. 

From <ci»i/6e oKvt “ smell of a dog.” This is a more justifiable ap- 
pellation, as the smell of it is very disagreeable. 

Tile Cochlcaria coronopus of Linnieus, crow’s-fqot, or huck’s-liorii 
p^ntain. 

The Anchusa tinctoriaof Liunseus, alkanct, orcanet, or dyers* bugloss. 

See B. xii. c. 46. 

®® This plant is no longer usej for medicinaT purposes; hut Fee thinks 
fiiat, as the leaves in all probability contain nitrate of potash, they may 
tave diuretic properties. 
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CirAP. 24 . — THE PSKUDOANCHUSA, ECHIS, OR DORIS : THREE 
REMEDIES. 

There is another plpt^ similar to the preceding one, and 
hence known as the “ pseudoanchusa,*’*® though by some it is 
called ** echis,’* ’’® or **doris,*’ as well as by many other names. 
It is more downy than the other plant, however, and not so 
substantial ; the leaves, too, are thinner, and more drooping. 
The root of it, treated with oil, does not give out any red j'dce, 
a sign by which it is distinguished from the genuine anchusa. 
The leaves of this plant, or the seed, taken in drink, are ex- 
tremely efficacious for the stings of serpents ; the leaves, too, 
are applied topically to the wound; and the powerful smell of 
them will keep serpents at a distance. A preparation of this 
plant is taken, also, as a potion, for affections of the vertebra}. 
The Magi recommend that the leaves of it should be plucked 
with the left hand, it being mentioned at the same time for 
whom they are being gathered : after which, they arc to be 
worn as an amulet, attached to the person, for the cure of tertian 
fevers.®^ 

CHAP. 25 . ( 21 .) — THE ONOCniLON, ARCHEBION, ONOCUELIS, 
RHEXIA, OR ENCHRYSA: THIRTY REMEDIES. 

There is another plant, too, the proper name of which is 
** onochilon,^*^® but which some people call anchusa,” others 
“archebiou,” and others, again, “ onochelis,” or “rhexia," 
and, more universally, ** enchrysa.” This plant has a diminu- 
tive stem, a purple flower, rough leaves and branches, and a 
root the colour of blood at harvest-time, though dark and 

The Anchusa Italica of Linnscus, according to Fee, false alkanet, or 
wild hugloss. Though resembling the genuine plant in its external' 
features, it has no colouring properties. Sprcngei identifies it with the 
Lithospernium friiticosuin of Linnaeus, a plant, as Fee remarks, very dif- 
ferent in its appearance from the genuine alkanet. 

3® In erroneously giving it this name, Fee remarks that Pliny has con- 
founded tlic pseudoenchusa with the txtop of the Greeks, the Echium rubriim 
of Linnaeus, and has attributed to it the characteristics of tlie latter plant. 

Fee remarks, that all that Pliny says of the medicinal properties of 
this plant does not merit the lionour of a discussion. 

** F^e identifies it with the Echium Creticum of Linmens. Desfon- 
taines takes it to be the Anchusa tinctoria of Linnaeus. Fee is of opinion 
that the name reaHy given to this plant was ** enchry^a,” and not an- 
chusa.** 
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swarthy at other times. It grows in .sandy soils, and is ex- 
tremely efficacious for the stings of serpents, vipers in particular, 
the roots or loaves of it being taken indifferently with the 
food, or in the drink. It developer its virtues at harvest-timp, 
more especially*; the leaves of it, whan bruised, have just the • 
smell of a cucumber. This plant is prescribed, in doses of 
three cyathi, for prolapsus of the uterus, and, taken with h 3 ’s- 
sop, it expels tape- worms. For pains in tly3 liver or kidneys, 
it is taken in hydromel, if the patient shows symptoms of fever, 
but if not, in wine. With the root of it a liniment is made, 
for the removal of freckles and leprous sores ; and it is asserted 
that persons who carry this root about them will never be at- 
tacked by serpents. 

There is another plant, again, very siiyila? to this, with a 
red flower, and somewhat smaller. It is applied to the same 
uses as the other ; it is asserted, too, that if it is chewed, and 
then spit out upon a serpent, it will cause its instantaneous 
death. 

CHAP. 26. THE ANTHEMIS, LEtJCANTHEMIS, LErCANTHKMUM, 

CUAMiKMELUM, OK MELANTUIUM ; THREE VARIETIES OF IT : 

ELEVEN REMEDIES. 

The anthemis has been highly extolled by Asclepiades. 
Some persons call it “ leucanthemis,*’®* some leucanthemum, 
othersj again, “ erantherais,”®® from its flowering in spring, and 
others ** chammmelon,”®® because it has a smell like that of an 
apple : sometimes, too, it is called ‘‘ melanthion.”®^ There are 
three varieties of this plant, which only differ from one another 
in the flower ; they do not exceed a palm in height, and they 
bear small blossoms like those of rue, white, yellow,®® or purple. 

This plant is mostly found in thin, poor soils, or growing 
near foot-paths. It is usually gathered in spring, and put by 

The Lithospermum fraticosum of Linnaeus ; cromill, or stone-crap. 

Fee, adopting the opinion of Sibthorpe, thinks that under these names 
Pliny is speaking of several varieties of the Anthemis^ or camomile, and he 
•identifies them as follows : the Lcucanthemis, or wlnte camomile, he con- 
siders to be the same as the Anthemis Chia of Linnams ; the Eranthemis 
to be the Anthemis rosea of Sibthorpe ; the Mclanthion to be the Anthemis 
tinctoria, or dyers* camomile of Sibthorpe : and the Chamsmelon to be the 
Matricaria chamomilla of Linnaeus, the common camomile. Sprengel 
differs from these opinions as to the identification of the several varieties. 

“ Spring flower.** “ Ground apple.** 

®“ Black flower.’* ®® “ Malinis,*' apple-cohur. 
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for the purpose of malting chaplets. At the same season, too, 
medical men pound the leaves, and make them up into loienges, 
the same being done with the flowers also, and the root. All 
the parts of this plant ar/3 administered together, in doses of one 
drachma, for the stings of serpents of all kinds./ Taken in drink, 
too, they bring away the dead foetus, act as an emmenagogue 
and diuretic, and disperse calculi of the bladder. The anthe- 
mis is employed,, also, for the cure of flatulency, affections of 
the liver, excessive secretions of the bile, and fistulas ''of the 
eye; chewed, it heals running sores. Of all the different 
varieties, the one that is most efficacious for the treatment of 
calculi is that with the purple flower,^® the leaves and stem^® of 
which are somewhat larger than those of the other kinds. 
Some persons, and .with strict propriety, give to this last the 
name of ** eranthemis.” 

CHAP. 27 . THE LOTUS PLANT I FOUR REMEDIES. 

Those who think that the lotus is nothing but a tree only, 
can easily be refuted, if upon the authority of Homer only; 
for that poet names the lotus first of all among the herbs which 
grow to administer to the pleasures of the gods. The leaves 
of this plant,*'* mixed with honey, disperse the marks of sores, 
argema,*® and films upon the eyes. 

CHAP. 28 . — THE LOTOMETllA I TWO REMEDIES. 

The lotometra** is a cultivated lotus; with the seed of it, 
which resembles millet, the shepherds in Egypt make a coarse 
bread, which they mostly knead with water or milk. It is 
said, however, that there is nothing lightiir or more wholesome 
than this bread, so long as it is eaten warm ; but that when it 
gets cold, it becomes heavy and more difficult of digestion. 
It is a well-known fact, that persons who use it as a diet arc 

39 See Note 3*. 

40 tt Fruticis.” The camomile is still extensively used in medicine for 

fomentations, and th^ decoction of it is highly esteemed, taken fasting, as 
a tonic. « II. xiv. 347. 

The Mclilotiis ofiicinalis of Linnsus. See B. xiii. c. 32, and the 
Notes. 

*3 White specks in the black of the eye, with a red tinge. 

^ Or “ Mother of the Lotus the Nymphaea lotus of Linnaeus. See B. 
xiii. c. 32. “ Ex loto sata” may probably mean that it springs from the 
seed of the lotus, in which case, os Fee remarks, it must be identified with 
the Lotus.* 
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never attacked by d5^scntory, tenesmus, pr other affections of 
the bowels ; hence it is, that this plant is reckoned among the 
remedies for that class of diseases. 

_ • * * 

CHAP. 29. — THE ^ELIOTEOPIUM, HELIOSQPPIIJM, OR VERRUCARIA : 

TWELVE REMEDIES. THE HELIOTROPIUM, TRICOCCUM, OR SCOR- 

riURON*: FOURTEEN REMEDIES. 

We have spoken more than once^* of the marvels of the helio- 
tropiuin, which turns^® with the sun, in cloudy weather even, 
so great is its sympathy with that luminary. At night, as 
though in regret, it closes its blue flower. 

There are two species of heliotropium, the tricocciim and 
the helioscopium,^* the latter being the tall<jr of the two, 
though they neither of them exceed half a foot in licight. The 
helioscopiiim throws out branches from the root, and tlie seed 
of it, enclosed in follicules,“ is gathered at harvest-time. It 
grows nowhere but in a rich soil, a highly-cultivated one more 
particularly ; the tricoccum, on the otlier hand, is to be found 
growing everywhere. I find it stated, that tiio helioscopiiim, 
boiled, is considered an agreeable food, and that taken in milk, 
it is gently laxative®^ to the bowels ; while, again, a decoction of 
it, taken as a potion, acts as a most cflectual i)urgativc. The 

B. xviii. 0 . G7, and B. xix. c. 58. 

This apparent marvel is owing to the necessity of light to certain 
llowers for the purposes of fecundation, while those which open at night 
require more moisture tlian light for tlioir reproduction. 

Or “ threc-grained,” probably, Fee says, from the three cells in tlio 
capsule, lie identifies this plant with the Croton tinctorium of Linnajus, 
the turnsole, or sun-Hower. 

I'cc idcntifie.s it with the ireliotropium Europceiim of Linnieus, the 
heliotrope, or vcrrucaria. The Heliotropium of Ovid and other poets, 
ii’itli a violet or blue flower, is, no doubt, a ditoent plant, and is identified 
hy Sprengel, Desfontaines, and Fee with the Ilesperis matronahs of Jiin- 
Ufciis, rocket or julian, or, as wc not inaptly call it, from its pleasant sme* 11, 
cherry-pie. Fliny speaks of his lleliotropiuni as having a “ blue flower,” 
toerulcuni. This is probably an error on his part, and it is supposed by 
cpiumentators tlnit lie read in the Greek text viroirofAftvpoify somewhat 
purple,** by mistake for vTro-rrvppov^ “somewhat red,’' as we find it. 

As known at the present day, they grow to a much greater height 
than this. 

^ This, Fee remarks, cannot jQ)ply to either the Heliotropium Euro- 
pjeum or the Croton tinctorium. lie thinks it not improbable that Pliny 
may have named one plant, and given a description of another. 

The Heliotropium Europaum, Fee says, has no medicinal pfopcrtiKi. 
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juice of this plant is ftollccted in summer, at the sixth “ hour 
of the day ; it is usually mixed with wine, which makes “ it 
keep all the better. Combined with rose-oil, it alleviates 
head-ache. The juice • extracted from the leaves, combined 
with salt, removes warts ; from which circumstance our people 
have given this plant the name of verrucaria,’*®^ although, 
from its various properties, it fully merits a better name. Por, 
taken in wine, or .-hydromel, it is an antidote to the venom of 
serpents and scorpions,*® as ApoUophanes and Apollodorus state. 
The leaves, too, employed topically, arc a cure for the cerebral 
affections of infants, known as siriasis,”** as also for convul- 
sions, even when they arc epileptic. It is very wholesome, 
too, to gargle the mouth with a decoction of this plant. Taken 
in drink, it expels <tapcworm and gravel, and, witli the addition 
of cummin, it will disperse calculi. A decoction of the plant 
with the root, mixed with the leaves and some suet of a he-goat, 
is applied topically for the cure of gout. 

The other kind, which we have spoken*^ of as being called 
the “tricoccum,” and which also bears the name of *^scop 
piuron,”** has leaves that arc not only smaller than those ol 
the other kind, but droop downwards towards the ground : the 
seed of it resembles a scorpion’s tail, to which, in fact, it owes 
its latter appellation. It is of great efficacy for inj uries received 
from all kinds of venomous insects and the spider known as 
the phalangium,’^ but more particularly for the stings ol 
scorpions, if applied topically.*® Those who carry it about their 
person are never stung by a scorpion, and it is said that if a 
circle is traced on the ground around a scorpion with a sprig 
of this plant, the animal will never move out of it, and that ii 
a scorpion is covered with it, or even sprinkled with the water 
in which it has been steeped, it will die that instant. Tour 

5- ^Tidday, namdy. “ Sic firmior,” 

The “wart plant;'" from “verruca,” a “wart.” 

This notion arose probably, Fee thinks, from tlie clusters of its flowers 
resembling the tail of a scorpion in appearance. • 

Probably an inflammation of the membranes of the brain. 

At the beginning of this Chapter. 

** “ Scorpion’s tail.” Dioscoridcs giyes'this name to the Helioscopiuiu, 
yr great Hcliotropium. 

** Fee is surprised that no mention is made of its'coloming properties, 
it being extremely rich in the colouring principle, and having been much 
ised in former times for dyeing purposes. 
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grains of the seed, taken in drink, are said to be a cure for the 
quartan fever, and three for the tertian ; a similar effect being 
produced by carrying the plant three times round the patient, 
and then laying.it under his hcad.r The seed, too, acts as an 
aphrodisiac, and, applied with honey, it disperses inflamed 
tumours. This kind of heliotropiurn, as well as the other, ex- 
tracts warts radically,®" and excrescences of the anus. Applied 
topically, the seed draws off corrupt blood Ij-om the vertebrae 
and loins ; apd a similar effect is produced by taking a decoc- 
tion of it in chicken broth, or with beet and lentils. The 
husks of the seed restore the natural colour to lividities of 
the skin. According to the Magi, the patient himself should 
make four knots in the hclioiropiiim for a quartan, and three 
for a tertian fever, at the same time offering a prayer that ho • 
may recover to untie them, the plant being left in the ground 
meanwhile. 

CHAP. 30. THE ADIANTUH, CALLlTRICItOS, TllIOTlOMANES, POLY- 

TKICHOS, OR SAXmUGUM; TWO VARIETIES OP IT I TWENTY- . 

EIGHT REMEDIES. 

Eclually marvellous, too, in other respects, is the adian- 
tiiin ;®^ it is green in summer, never dies in the winter, mani- 
fests an aversion to water, and, when sprinkled with water or 
dipped in it, has all the appearance of having been dried, so 
great is its antipathy to moisture ; a circumstance to which it 
owes the name of “ adian turn,” given to it by the Greeks. 

Ill other respects, it is a shrub Avhich might be well, employed 
in ornamental gardening.®* Some persons give it the name of 

Tliis notion. Fee says, was long attached to the Ileliotrtfpium Euro- 
pieiim, and to it, it is indebted for its present name of “ veiTUcaria.” 

“ Cortex seininis.** 

Fee identifies it with the Aspleninm trichomanes of Linnaeus, spleen- 
^vort, or cetcrach. The Adiantum of lIi])pocratcs and other Greek writers, 
he takes to be the Adiantum capillus 'Vciicris of Linuicns, Venus* hair, or 
maiden hair. Though Pliny would seem not to have been acquainted 
with tlic latter plant, he ascribes to the first one many of its properties and 
clmractevistics, deriving his information, probably, from a writer who was 
acquainted with both. See B. xxi. c. 60. 

From d, “ not," and diaLvw^ “ to wet." This is owin", F^c re- 
marks, to the coat of waxen erjamel or varnish with which the leaves arc 
provided. The same is the case also with the leaf of the cabbage and 
other plants. 

Tlie Asplenium trichomanes, Fee says, would not admit of being 
clipped for ornamental gardening. .. 
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‘‘callitrichos,”®® and ^others of polyirichos/* both of tlicm 
bearing reference to its property of imparting colour to the 
hair. For this purpose, a decoction of it is made in wine 
with parsley-seed, large quantities of oil beipg added, if it is 
desired to make the haic thick and curly as well : it has also 
the property of preventing the hair from coming off. 

There are two kinds of this plant, one being whiter than 
the otlier, which Jast is swarthy and more stunted. It is tlio 
larger kind that is known as the ‘‘ polytrichos,” or, ah some 
call it, the ** trichomanes.** Both plants have tiny branches 
of a bright black colour, and leaves like those of fern, the 
lower ones being rough and tawny, and all of them lying close 
together and attached to footstalks arranged on either side of 
the stem : of root,, so to say, there is nothing.*® This plant 
frequents umbrageous rocks, walls sprinkled with the spray 
of running water, grottoes of fountains more particularly, and 
crags surrounded with streamlets, a fact that is all the more 
remarkable in a plant which derives no benefit from water. 

The adiantiim is of singular efficacy in expelling and break- 
ing calculi of the bladder, the dark kind in particular ; and it 
is for this reason, in my opinion, ratluT than because it grows 
upon stones, that it has received from the people of our 
country its name of ** saxifragum.”®' It is taken in wine, the 
usual dose being a pinch of it in three fingers. Both these 
plants are diuretics, and act as an antidote to the venom of ser- 
pents and spiders : a decoction of them in wine arrests loosenc^ss 
of the bowels. A wreath of tliom, worn on the head, alleviates 
head-ache. For the bite of the scolopendra they arc applied 
topically, but they must be removed every now and then, to 
prevent them from cauterizing the flesh : they are employed 
in a similar manner also for alopecy.®® They dispirse 
scrofulous sores, scurf on the face, and running ulcers of the 
liead. A decoction of them is useful also for asthma, affec- 
tions of the liver and spleen, enlarged secretions of the gull, 

“ Fine hair,” ai:d “thick hair.” These names originjited more pro- 
bably in the appearance of the plant than in any iffccts it may have pro- 
.diiced as a dye for the hair. 

*•' On the contrary, Fee says, the root is composed of numerous fibres. 

“Stone-breaking." ** 

Fee is of opinion that they possess no such property. 

Loss of the hair. 
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and dropsy. In combination with wormwood, they form a 
liniment for strangury and affections of the kidneys ; they 
have the effect also of bringing away the after-birth, and act 
as an emmenag^gue. Taken with yinegar or juice of bramble- 
berries, they Arrest hasmorrhage. Combined with rose-oil * 
they are employed as a liniment for excoriations on infants, 
the parts affected being first fomented with wine. The leaves, 
steeped in the urine of a youth who has not*ivrrived at puberty, 
and beaten up with saltpetre, compose a liniment which, it is 
said, prevents wrinkles from forming on the abdomen in 
females. It is a general belief that partridges and cocks are 
rendered more pugnacious if this plant is mixed with their 
food; and it is looked upon as particularly bencffcial for 
cattle. 

CHAP. 31. (22.) — THE PICHIS; ONE BEMEDY. THE THESION ; 

ONE BEMEDY. 

The picris^® derives its name from its intense bitterness, as 
. we have previously stated. The leaf of it is round ; it is re-^ 
markably efficacious for, the removal of warts. 

The thesium,’^ too, has a bitterness not unlike it : it is a 
powerful purgative, for which purpose it is employed bruised 
in water. 

CHAP. 32, — THE asphodel; fifty-one bemedieb. 

The asphodel” is one of the most celebrated of all the plants, 
BO much so, indeed, that by some persons it has been called 
“ heroum.” ” Hesiod has mentioned the fact of its growing in 
rivers, and Dionysius distinguishes it into male and female.” 
It has been observed that the bulbs of it, boiled with a ptisan, 
are remarkably good for consumption and phthisis,” and that 

See B. xxi. c. 6«5. The Picris asplcnioides of Linnseus, Fee thinks, 
though Sprciigel identifies it with the ilelminthia echioides of Liunceiu ; 
hut the leaves of that plant are not round. 

See B. xxi. c. 67. See B. xxi. c. 68. 

“ Plant of the heroes.*' » 

• Mere varieties of the plant, so called with reference, probably, to the 
relative energy of their properties. 

Bcgardcd in a medicinal point of view the -bulb of the asphodel pos- 
sesses some emollient propertils, and nothing more. As an application to 
sores and abscesses it may reduce the inflammation, and being rich in 
mucilage, the pulp may form a nourishing food. All the other statements 
as to its medicmal properties are, as Fee remarks, quite fabulous. 

VOL. IV. KB* 
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bread in which they have been kneaded up with the meal, in 
extremely wholesome. Nicandor** rocomiueuds also, for tlie 
stings of scrp<.‘nts and scorpions, either the stalk, which we 
have already” spoken of under the name of anthericus,” oi 
else the seed or bulbs, to be taken in wine, w doses of three 
drachma) ; and he says that these should bo strewed beneath 
the bed, if there is any apprehension of their presence. The 
asphodel is prescribed also for wounds inflicted by marine 
animals of a venomous nature, and the bite of the land scolo- 
pendra. It is (piite wonderful how the snails, in Campania, 
seek the stalk of this plant, and dry it by extracting ihv. 
inside. The leaves, too, arc applied with wine to wounds 
made by venomous animals, and the bulbs are beaten up witli 
polenta and smiihrly used for affections of the sinews and 
joints. It is also a very good plan to rub lichens with them 
chopped up and mixed with vinegar, and to apply them in 
water to putrid sores, as Jilso to inflammations of the testes or 
mamillse. iloiled in lees of wine, and applied in a linen pledge!, 
they arc used for the cure of defluxions of the eyes. 

Whatever the malady may happen to be, it is g(‘nerally in 
a boiled'® state that the bulbs are employed ; but for foul 
ulcers of the legs and for chaps upon any part of the body, 
they are dried and reduced to powder. The. bulbs ai’e usually 
gathered iu autumn,’® a period when their medicinal propertit s 
are most fully developed. The juice extracted from tliein 
pounded, or else a decoction of them, is good, mixed with honey, 
for pains in the body : it is employed also with dried iris and :i 
little salt by those who wish to impart an agreeable odour to 
the person. Tho b’avcs are used for the cure of the various 
maladies above mentioned, as also, boiled iu wine, for scrofu- 
lous sores, inflamed tumours, and ulcers of the face. The usbes 
of the root are a remedy for alopocy and chaps on tho feet ; 
and an extract of the root, boiled iu oil, is good for burns and 
chilblains. It is injected also into the ears for deafness, and, 
for tooth- ache, it is poured into tho ear opposite to the part 
affected. A moderate dose of the root, taken in drink, acts a3 

Thcriaoa, p. 39. ” In B. xxi. c. 68. 

This practice, as Fee remarks, was eased on sound principles, the 
acrid propertirs of the bulbs being removed by boiling. 

Most medic inal roots are gathered at this period, their propferti 3 
being, as Pliny says, most fully developed in the autumn. 
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a diuretic and emmenagogue ; it is good also for pains in tlio 
sides, nipturcs, convulsions, and couglis, in doses of one drachma, 
hiken in wine. Chewed, the root promotes vomiting, but the 
seed, taken internally, disorders the Rowels. 

Chryserraus^hsed to employ a dwjogtion of the root, in wine, • 
for imposthiinies of the parotid glands; and lie has prescribed 
it, in combination with ca{;hrys,^® in wine, for the euro of 
scrofulous sores. Some persons say that if, after applying the 
root to the sores, a part of it is hung up iri\he smoke to dry, 
and not taken down till the end of four days, the son's 
Avill gradually dry up with this portion of the root. Sophocles®' 
used to employ it both ways, boiled and raw, for the cure of 
gout ; and he prescribes it, boiled in oil, for chilblains, and, 
in vinegar, for jaundic(’! and dropsj". It hts hevn stated, 
also, that, used as a friction with wine and honey, or taken in 
drink, it acts as an aphrodisiac. X(*nocrates assures us, too, 
that a decoction of the root in vinegar rcmioves lichens, itch- 
scabs, and leprous sores; and that a decoction of it, with hen- 
btino and tar, has a similar elfect, and is good also for the re-‘ 
moval of ba(l odours®^ of the arm])it8 and thighs : ho slates, 
also, that if the head is well rubbed with the root, being first 
shaved, the hair will curl all the bett(*r for it. Si inns pre- 
scribes a decoction of it, in wine, to bo taken for calculi in 
the kidneys ; and Hippocrates recommends the seed for ob- 
structions of the splecm. The root, or else a decoction of it, 
applied topically, n'stores the hair in bt'asts of burdi'ii, where it 
lias been lost by ulcerations or scab. It has the cfiect, too, of 
driving away rats and mice, and of exterminating them, if 
placed before their holes. 

CHAP. 33.--*THE HALIMON I FOUKTKEN KKMKIUES. 

Some authors have thought that it is the asphodel that is 
called “ halimon*' by Ifesiod, an opinion wbioli appears to mo 
ill-founded; halimon®® being the name of a distinct plant. 

Sec B. xvi. c. 11. 

^ Other readings arc Oioclrs, Socles, and Socrates.* If “ Sophocles” is 
the correct reading, all memorials of this physician have pcrisiied, beyond 
tlic mention made of him by Cselius Aurelianus, Chron. c. i. 

“Vitia." ^ 

The Atriplex halimus of Linnaeus, soa orach. Belon says that it is 
found in gr^at abundance in Caiulia, the ancient Creio, where it id known 
u'l “ haliuiatia,” and the tops of the stalks are used as food. 

J2 E 2 • 
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which has been the oc<;asion of no few mistakes committed by 
writers. According to some, it is a tufted shrub, white, des- 
titute of thorns, and witli leaves like those of the olive, only 
softer ; ‘wliich eaten boiled,„are an agreeable food. The root, 

• they say, taken in doses of one drachma in hj’dromel, allays 
gripiugs of the bowels, and is a cure foi* ruptures and convul- 
sions. Others, again, i^ronounce it to be a. vegetable growing 
n(‘ar the sca-.shor^J^* of a salt taste — to which, in fact, it 
owes its name — with leaves somewhat round but elongated, 
and much esteemed as an article of food. They say, too, that 
there are two species of it, the wild and the cultivated,”® and 
that, mixed with bread, they arc good, both of them, for dy- 
sentery, even if uhjeration should have supervened, and arc 
useful for stoma^chie^ affections, in combination with vinegar. 
They state, also, that this plant is applied raw to ulcers of long 
stunding, and that it modifies the inflammation of recent 
wounds, and the pain attendant upon sprains of the feet and 
afiections of tho bladder. The wild halimon, they tell ns, 
has thinner leaves than tho other, but is more effectual as a . 
medicament in all the above cases, as also for the cure of itch, 
whetlicr iu man or boast. The root, too, according to them, 
emploj^ed as a friction, renders the skin more clear, and tho 
teeth whiter ; and tluiy assert that if the seed of it is put 
beneath the tongue, no thirst will be experienced. They 
state, also, that this kind is eaten as well as the other, and that 
they are, both of them, preserved. 

Crateuas has spoken of a third®® kind also, with longer 
leaves than the others, and more hairy : it has the smell of 
the cypress, lie says, and grows beneath the ivy more particu- 
larly. He states that this plant is extremely good for 
opisthotoiiy and contractions of the sinews, taken in doses of 
three oboli to one sextarius of \vater. 

** Hence its name, aXi/xov, from rlXy, the “sea,” and not, as Pliny says, 
from its salt taste. 

^ “Mitiiis.** says that if this word means “cultivated," the^ 

plant mentioned cannot bo the Atriplex halimus; in which caso he is* 
inclined to identify it with tho Atriplex portulacoidos of Linnseiis ; the 
leaves and young stalks of which, preservea in vinegar, have an agreeable 
taste. ^ 

^ Some other plant, probably, P^e thinks. 
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CHAP. 34. THK ACANTinJS, P.BDEROS, OJt MELAMPnVTXOS *. FIVB 

RKAIKDIKS. 

The aeanllius®’ is a j)lant that grows in cities, and is used 
in ornamental gardening. It has* a^broad, long leaf, and is 
used as a covering for the margins of*om am ental waters and of* 
parterres in gardens.®* There are two varieties of it ; tlie one 
that is thorny®" and crisped is the shorter of the two ; the 
other, which is smootli,®^ is by some persons called ** psode- 
ros,”^‘ and b}'' others mtdauiphyllos.^’"'^ The root of this 
last is remarkabl}'^ good for burns and sprains ; and, boiled with 
the food, a ptisan more particularly, it is equally good for 
ruptures, spasms, and patients who are in apprehension of 
phthisis. The root is also beaten up and applied warm for 
hot gout. • 

CHAP. 35. — TTIE imPLRUKON : FIVK KEMKDTES. 

* The bupleuroii"' is reckoned by the Greeks in the number 
of the leguminous plants which grow spontaneously. The 
stem of it is a cubit in height, the leaves are long and nu^ 
merous, and tluj head resembles that of dill. It has been 
extolled as an aliment by Hippocrates, and for its medicinal 
properties by Olaucon and Nicaiider. The seed of it is good 
for the stings of serpents ; and the leaves, or else the juice, ap- 
plied as a liuiment with wine, bring away the after-birth. The 
leaves, also, in combination with salt and wine, arc applied to 

As to the Acanthus or thorn, in a more general sense, see B. yxiv. 
c. 66, and tlie Notes. 

Tliny the Younger spt‘aks of the Acanthus being used for a similar 
purpose, Bpist. B. v. 6. 

The Acanthus spinosus of Linneeus. 

The Acanthus mollis of Linnmus ; the brankursinc, 

“ Lad’s love." 

*• “ Black-loafed." Fee thinks it p-ohahle that this name may liave been 
given to the variety “ niger," of Miller, which grows in great abundance 
in Sicily and Italy. 

m it xjiiipa side,** apparently. I'ec says tliat thg identification of this 
• plant is quite uncertain; the Buplevriiin rigidum of Linnaens, the Blip- 
levrum Baldcnsc of Willdeiiow, and the Aniini majus of Linnaeus, having 
been suggested. The first, he thinks, could never have been used as a 
vegetable, and the second issonly found on Mount Baldo in CaTiiioli, and 
in Croatia. Though the Aninii majus is more than a cubit in height, and 
could never have been used a.s a vi getable, ))c looks upon it as the most 
likely of the three. The seeds of it wero formerly used as a carminative. 
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scrofulous sores. Tiio pot is prescribed in wine for the stings 
of serpents, mid as a diuretic. 

t CHAP. 36. — THE BUPllESTlS: pNE REMEDY. 

With a remarkable degrpe of inconsistency, th^Greek writers, 
wliile praising the buprestis®* as an aliment, point out certain 
antidotes^ to it, as though it Avere a poison. The A^ery name, 
ln)vvov(ir, proA'^es to & certainty that it is poisonous to cattle, 
and it is generally admitted that, on tasting it, they birst^® 
asunder : avc shall, therefore, say no more about it. Is there 
any riiason, in fact, Avhj% Avhen AVe are speaking of the mate- 
rials enii)loyed in making our grass crowns, wq should de- 
scribe a poison ? or reallj^ ought Ave to enlarge upon it only to 
]d(^ase the libiditfous fancies of those Avho imagine that there is 
not a more powerful* aphrodisiac in existence than this, when 
taken in drink ? 

CHAP. 37. — THE ELAPHOBOSCON : NINE REMEDIES, 

- The elaphoboscon is a ferulaccous plant, articulated, and 
about a iiiiger in thickness. The seed of it is like that of dill, 
hanging in umbels resembling those of hart- wort in appearance, 
but not bitter. The leaves are very like those of olusatrum.®® 
Tliis plant, too, is highly spoken of as an article of food ; in 
addition to Avhich, it is preserved and kept as a diuretic and 
for the purpose of assuaging pains in the sides, curing rup- 
tures and convulsions, and dispelling flatulency and colic. It 

Sprengel and Desfontaines consider it to bo the Buplevnim rntundi- 
foliiim : but Fco is of a coiitrury opinion, and thinks that it is impossible 
to identify it. 

Though Ilardouin attempts to defend him, it is more than probable 
that it is Pliny himself who is in error here ; and tliat he has confounded 
the plant Bupresiis witli the insect of that name, wdiich belongs to the 
class of Cantliaridos, and received its name (burn-cow) from its fatal ef- 
fects when eaten by cattle. * 

See B. XXX. c. 10. 

“ Stag’s food.” Fee adopts the opinion of Sprcngel and Sibthorpo, 
that this is the Pasfeiiiaca saliva of J.iniiaius, the cultivated parsnip, 
llesfontaines identificji it with the Sium sisarumj but, as Fee says, that " 
plant is but rarely found in Greece. 

^ See B. XX. c. 18. For the olusatrum, see B. xx. c. 46. 

Tlie parsnip is no longer employed for ?ts medicinal properties ; but 
for a long time, the seed Avas looked upon as a diuretic and febrifuge* 
TUo root contains a considerable quantity of saccharine matter. 
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is used, too* for tlie cure? of wounds inflicted by serpen ts^and all 
kinds of animals that sting; so much ‘so, indeed, that, as the 
story goes, stags, by eating of it, fortify themselves against the 
attacks of serpents. TJio root, too, applied topically, ^vith the 
addition of, nitre, i.i a cure for fistulft, but, when wanted for 
til is purpose, it must be dried first, so as to retain none of the* 
juice; though, on the other hand, this juice docs not at all 
impair its efficacy as an antidote to the poison of serpents. 

• 

chap! 38. — THE scanhix: kine uemkdies. the aethuiscuw : 

TWO U»:3IEniE.S. 

The scandix,' too, is reckoned by the Greeks in the number 
of the wild vegetables, tis we learn from 0])ion and Erasis- 
tratus. Eoiled, it arrests- looseness of tlie l«'^)wels ; and the 
s('ed of it, administered with vinegar,* immediately sto])s 
liiccup- It is employed topically for burns, and acts as a diure- 
tic ; a decoction of it is good, too, for affections of the stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and bladder. It is this plant that furnished 
Aristophanes with his joke® against the poet Euripides, thai^ 
his mother used to sell not real vcgetabl(*8, but only scandix. 

The anthrisenm^ would be (exactly tlie same plant as the 
scandix, if its leaves were somewhat thinner and more odor- 
il'erous. Its ])rincipal virtue is that it rcinvigorates the body 
when exhausted by sexual excesses, and acts as a stimulant 
upon the enfeebled powers of old age. It arrests leucorrheea 
in females. 

CHAP, 39. — THE IASIONE; EOTJK EEMEDIES. 

The iasione,® whicli is also looked upon as a wild vegetable, 
is a creeping plant, full of a milky juice: it bears a white 

* Sprcngel identifies it with the Chasropliyllum sativum of Liiinsuus, ilie 
srsmdix cerifoliiim, our common chervil ; but Fee coiisidors it to he the 
fijune as the Scandix ])cctcii Veneris of Linmciis, tlie Venus’ comb elu rvil. 
I'liny has mentioned a “ scandix” also in B. xxi. c. 52, but erroneously, 
I' ce thinks. 

It is not used for any medicinal purposes at the present day. 

® Aehurn. A. ii. sc. 4 ; “ Get some scandix froin^'our motber, and give 
it mc.’^ The sann; joke also appears in the “ lCquit<'s and A. (iellins, 
li. XV. c. 20, says that Theopoinpus speaks of the mother of Euripides as 
baving been a wcengroccr. ^ 

* Fee iden tines it with tnc Aiitbriscus odoratus of Liiinams, tbc culti- 
vated chervil. See B. xxi. c. 52. 

' See B. xxi. c. 65. 
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flower, the name given to which is ‘‘^concilium.'" The chief 
recommendation of tliii plant, too, is that it acts as an aphro- 
disiap. Eat(?n with the food, raw, in vinegar, it promotes the 
secretioji of the milk in nursing wome;i. It is salutary also 
for patients who are appfehVjnsive of ph thins ; 'and, applied to 
* the head of infants, it makes the hair grow, and renders the 
scalp more firm. 

CHAP. 40.-7TIIR CAUCALIS: TWELVE REMEDIES. 

•< 

Tlic caucalis,* too, is an edible plant. It resembles fennel in 
appearance, and has a short stem with a white flower it is 
usually considered a good cordial.® The juice, too, of this plant 
is taken as a potion, being particularly recommended as a sto- 
machic, a diuretki, an expedient of calculi and gravel, and for the 
cure of irritations of the bladder. It has the eifect, also, of 
attenuating morbid secretions® of the spleen, liver, and kidneys. 
The seed of it acts as an emmenagogue, and dispels the bilious 
secretions after child-birth : it is prescribed also, for males, in 
^(iases of seminal weakness. Chrysippus is of opinion that this 
plant promotes conception ; for which purpose it is taken by 
women in wine, fasting. It is employed in the form of a lini- 
ment, for wounds inflicted by marine animals of a venomous na- 
ture, at least we find it so stated by Petrichus in his poem.^® 

CHAP. 41 . — TUE sidm; eleven remedies. 

Among these plants there is reckoned also the siura it 
grows in the water, has a leaf broader than that of parsley, 
thicker, and of a more swarthy colour, bears a considerable 
quantity of seed, and has the taste of nasturtium. It is an 
active diuretic, is very good for the kidneys and spleen, and acts 
as an emmenagogue, either eaten by itself as an aliment, or 

® Sen B. xxi. c. 52. 

’ Tins is the Caiicalis grandiflora of Linnaeus, Fee thinks. 

* “ JMcdiiuiio for the heart.'* All these statements as to its medicinal 
properties, arc quite erroneous, Fee says. 

® “Pituitas." ^ 

Ou Antidotes for the stings of serpents. See end of B. xix. 

The Simu angiistifoliiini has been named, but Fee prefers identifying 
it with the Siam latifidiuiii of Jdiinaeus, water-parsley. 

12 Fee says that at the present day it is hdid in suspicion as an article 
of food, ana that it is said to protlncc madness in ruminating animals. 
He thinks it not improbable that Pliny hero attributes to it some of the 
properties which in reality belong to cresses. 
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taken in the form of a (fecoction ; the seed of it is taken in 
wine, in doses of two drachmse. It disperses calculi in the blad- 
der, and neutralizes the action of water which tends to their 
formation. Used in th« form of an iinection, it is good for dy- 
sentery, and ajj^lied topically, for fhe^removal of freckles. It ^ 
is applied by females, at night, for the removal of spots on the 
face, a result which it produces almost instantaneously^ It 
lias the effect also of assuaging hernia, and is good for the scab 
in hen-ses. • 


CHAP. 42. THE SILLYBUW. 

The sillybum’® resembles the white chamaelcon, and is a 
plant <piite as prickly. In Cilicia, Syria, and Phoenicia, the 
countries where it grows, it is not thoug]it«w()rth while to- 
boil it, the cooking of it being so extremeJy troublesome, it is 
said. It is of no use whatever in medicine. 

CHAP. 43. — TJIE SCOLYMOS Ott LIMONTA : FIVE IlKMEniES, 

The scolymos,’^ too, is used as an aliment*® in the East, whei^ 
it has also the name of ** limonia.***® This is ashrub-like plant, 
which never exceeds a cubit in height, with tufted leaves and 
a black root, but sweet. Eratosthenes speaks highly of it as 
a diet used by the poor. It is said to possess diuretic proper- 
ties in a very high degree, and to heal lichens and leprous sores, 
applied 'with vinegar. Taken in wine it acts as an aphrodisiac, 
according to the testimony of Hesiod*^ and Alcaeus ; wlio have 
stated in their writings, that while it is in blossom, the song 
of the grasshopper is louder than at other times, women more 
iiiJiamed witli desire, and men less inclined to amorous inter- 
course ; and that it is by a kind of foresight on the part of 
Nature that this powerful stimulant is then in its greatest per- 
fection. Tlic root, too, used without the pith, corrects the 
noisome odour of the armpits, in doses of one ounce to two 
lieminae of Falerniaii wine ; the mixture being boiled down to 

See B. xxvi. c. 25. Sprengd identifies it with the Carduus nia- 
rijiuus of Liniueus. Fee inclines, however, to tbc* belief that it is tho 
Sonchus paliistris of Linnaeus; the marsh sow-thistlo. 

Spreiigel identities it with the Scolyraus maculatiis of Linnaeus, but 
Fee prefers the Scolyiiius lli|panicus of Linnaeus, the Spanish thistle. 

Fee says tliat the Scolymus grandiflorus is still cateu in Barbary. 

The “ meadow-plant.” 

Works and Pays, 1. 582. 
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one third, and taken fasting after the ^ath, as also dfter meals, a 
cyathus at a time. It* is a remarkable tiling, but Xeiiocrates 
assures us that he has ascertained it (ixperimen tally, that these 
bad odours are carried off by the urin^, 

« *> t. 

CHAP. 44. THK SONCHOS*; TWO VAllIETIES: EIKl^lEN KEMEDIES. 

The sonchos,*® too, is edible —at least, it was tliis that, accord- 
ing to Callii!iachus,*llecale*® set before Theseus. There are two 
kinds, tlie whi(e‘"*and the black they are, both of theiii, 
similar to tlui lettuce, except that they are f>riclvly, with a stem 
a cubit ill height, angular, and hollow within ; when broken, 
the stem gives out an abundance of milky juice. The white 
kind, which derives its colour from the milk it contains, is good 
for hardness of Irrcatliing, if eaten dressed with seasoning like 
the lettuce. Erasiltratus says that it carries off calculi by 
the urine, and that, chewed, it is a corrective of bad breath, 
file juice of it, taken warm in dos(‘s of tlireo C5mt]ii, Avith 
white wine and oil, facilitates delivery, but the ])alient must 
-e careful to Avalk about immediately after drinking it : it 
is also given iu broth. 

A decoction of the stalk renders the milk more abundant in 
nursing Avomcm, and improves the complexion of the infants 
suckled by them ; it is also remarkably beneficial for females 
wlioii the milk coagulates. The juice of it is used as an injection 
for the ears, and is taken warm in dosijs of one cyathus, for stran- 
gury, as also for gnawing pains of the stomach, Avith cucumber 
seed and pine nuts. It is employed topically for abscesses of 
the rectum, and is taken in drink for the stings of serpents 
and scorpions, the root also being ajiplieil to the w^ouncls. 
Tho root, boiled in oil, Avith the rind of a pomegranate, is a 

The Soiielius oloraceus of Liniiffiiis, the common sow-thistle. 

A poor ohl woiiiiiii, who hospitably entertained Theseus when on 
lis expedition for the purpose of slaying the Maratlioiiiaii hull. Theseus 
nstituted a saerilice at Athens in honour of her. See Ovid, Bemed. Am. 

1. 747, and Calliin. Fragm. 40. 

2*^ Tlie Sonehiis ar^fensis of Liiinmiis, the field sow-thistle. 

** Tlie Sonchiis olcinceus asper of Iiinmcus, the priekly-leafcd sow- 
histlc. Those jilaiits are eaten as a salad in some countries. They pos- 
sess but little energy in a medicinal point view, but they are cooling 
ind slightly laxative. Tho marvels here rmated by Pliny, Fee eays, are 
mtlrely fabulous. 
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remedy for diseases of tlm cjirs — all these remedies, however, 
be it remembered, are dcriv(}d from the Vhite kind. 

As to the black soiichos, Cleeiuporus forbids it to be eaten, 
as being productive of diseases, but at the same time,he ap- 
proves of the u|c of the white. A'gafhocles, however, goes so 
far as to assert that the juice of the black kind is an antidole * 
for poisoning by bulls’ blood ; and, indeed, it is generally agreed 
that the black sonchos has certain refreshing properties j for 
Avhich reason cataplasms of it may be advantageously applied 
with polenta. Zeno recommends the root of the white kind 
for strangury. ^ 

CHAP. 45. THE CONDKION OK CIIONDKTLLA : SIX KEMEDIKS. 

The condrion,*^ or choiidrylla, has leaveg, eaten awa3% as it 
were, at the edges, and similar to those of endive, a 
stalk less than a foot in length and full of a bitter juice, 
and a I’oot jrc^scmbling that of the bean, and occasionally very 
ramified. It produces, near the surface of the earth, a sort 
of inastich,^^ in a tubercular form, the size of a bean ; thl?^ 
mastich, it is said, omploy<?d as a pessary, promotes the men- 
strual discliargc. This plant, pounded whole with the roots, 
is divided into lozenges, which are employed for the stings of 
serpents, and probably Avith good effect; for field mice, it is 
said, Avhen injured by those reptiles, are in the habit of eating 
tliis plant. A decoction of it in wine arrests looseness of the 
bowels, and makes a most excellent substitute for gum, as a 
bandoline for the eye-lashes,** even when the hairs are most 
stubborn. Dorotheus says, in his poems, that it is extremely 
good for the stomach and the digestive organs. Some persons, 
however, have been of opinion that it is unwholesome for fe- 
males, bad for the eyesight, and productive of impotence in 
the male sex. 

Sibthorpe thinks that this is the Chondrilla ramosissima of liinnscns ; 
hut ¥ke identities it with the Chondrilla juiicea of Linnesus. The Lac- 
tuca percniiis has also been suggested. See B. xxi. lec. 52 and 65. 

In the Isle of Lemnos, at the present day, a milky juiue is extracted 
from the root of the Chondrilla jnneea. 

** To keep the hairs in their proper place., 
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CHAP. 46. — MUSHROQMS: PECULIARITIES OF THEIK GROWTH. 

Among those vegetable productions which are eaten with 
risk, 1 shall, with good reason, include mushrooms a very 
. dainty food, it is true, but deservedly held in •Jisesteem since 
* tlie notorious crime coni'mitted by Agrippina,* who, through 
their agency, poisoned her husband, the Emperor Claudius, 
and at tiie same rntynent, in the person of his son !N’ero, in- 
flicted anotlier poiconous curse upon the whole world, herselP 
in particular. 

Some of the poisonous mushrooms are easily known, being 
of a rank, unwholesome Took, light red without and livid 
within, with the clefts-’ considerably enlarged, and a pale, 
sickly margin t®. the head.-® Tlieso characteristics, however, 
are not presented by others of the poisonous kinds ; but being 
dry to all appearance and strongly resembling the genuine 
ones, they present white spots upon the head, on the surface 
of the outer coat. The earth, in fact, first produces the 
uterus^®* or receptacle for the mushroom, and then the mush- 
room within, like the yolk in the egg. Nor is this envelope 
less conducive to the nutrition of the young mushroom [than 
is tlie albumen of the egg to that of the chicken.] Bursting 
forth from the envelope at the moment of its first appearance, 
as it gradually increases it becomes transformed into a sub- 
stantial stalk ; it is but very rarely, too, that we find two grow- 
ing from a single foot-stalk. The generative'''® principle of 
the mushroom is in the slinae and the fermenting juices of the 
damp earth, or of the roots of most of the glandiferous trees. 
It appears at first in the shape of a sort of viscous foam, and 
then assumes a more substantial but membranous form, after 
which, as already stated, the young mushroom appears. 

Ill general, these plants are of a pernicious nature, and the 

** She having hcen put to death hy him. 

“ llimosa stria.” 

*8 This description would apply to many of the fungi known as toad- 
stools at the present day. 

■‘*8* A true description, Fee says, of the agaric oronge, or the lascras 
mushroom. 

29 The true origin of fungi has not been discovered till a compara- 
tively recent period, since the days of Linn!*us even. It is now known 
that they are propagated by microscopic granules which are lodged in 
particuLir receptacles, or else by a dissolution and dispersion of their dla- 
mentous tissues. 
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use of them should be altogether rejected ; for if by chance 
tlicy should happen to grow near a hob-nail,^® a piece of rusty 
iron, or a bit of rotten cloth, they will immediately imbibe all 
tliesc foreign emanation# and flavours, and transform them into 
poison. Who, Jn fact, is able to distii^giiish them, except those , 
who dwell in the country, or the persons*''' that are in the habit 
of gathering them ? There are otlier eircumstiinccs, too, which 
render them noxious ; if they grow near.th?5 hole of a serpent,^* 
for instance, or if they should happen to fiavc been breathed 
upon by one w'hen just beginning to open ; being all the more 
disposed to imbibe the venom from their natural affinity to 
poisonous substances. 

It will thcri'forc be as well to be on our guard during the 
fi(^ilson at whicli the serpents have not as jx‘t ‘Retired to their 
lioles for the winter. The best sign to know this by is a mul- 
titude of herbs, of trees, and of shrubs, which remain green 
from the time that these reptil(?s leave their holes till their re- 
turn ; indeed, the ash alone will be quite sufficient for the 
.purpose, the loaves of it never coming out after the serpentr^ 
have made their appearance, or beginning to fall before they 
have retired to their liolos. The entire existence of the musli- 
room, from its birth to its death, is never more than seven 
days.“® 

CHAP. 47. (23.) — fcnoi; signs ny wnicn the venomous kinds 

MAY BE RECOGNIZED : NINE REMEDIES. 

Fungi are of a more humid nature than the last, and arc di- 
vided into numerous kinds, all of whicli are derived solely from 
the pituitous humours®' of trees. The safest arc tliose, the 

“ Cliivus caligaris.” A nail of a caliga, or military boot. See B. 
vii. c. 44, and B. ix. c. 53. 

I'bc peasants, Fee says, who are in the habit of gathering them, may 
probably be better trusted than the most learned authors tliat have written 
on the subject. He thinks it the best plan, however, to avoid all risks, 
by confining ourselves to the use of the common field mushroom, the morel, 
and one or two other w’ell-kiiown kinds. 

• A prejudice entirely without foundation, Fee rchiarks. 

Fee says that from this it is evident that Pliny understands only the 
stalk mushrooms under the name of “ boleti the fungi which adhere to 
trees living more years, niany»of them, than Pliny mentions days. 

“ Ex pituita.” Fee thinks that under the name of “ boleti,” Pliny 
means exclusively agarics or mushrooms of the division Amanites, which 
eotitains both the best and the most noxious kinds — the oronge for in- 
Gtance, and the false oronge. 
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flesh of which is red,^® tlie colour b(3ing more pronounced than 
tliat of tho musliroom. ** The next best arc the white ones, the 
stems of which have a head very similar to the apex®’ worn by 
the Fltrmens; and a tliird kind are#the suilli,®^ very conve- 
, niently adapted for poisejnifig. Indeed, it is b^t very recently 
that they have carried oft* whole families, and all the guests at 
a banquet ; Annaeus Serenus,®® for instance, the pi efect of !N^ero*s 
guard, together wil'h all the tribunes and centurions. What 
groat pleasure, thfn, can there be in partaking of a dish of so 
doubtful^® a chara(3ter as this? Some persons have classified 
these fungi according to the trees to wliich they are indebterl 
for their formation, the fig, for instance, tho fennel -giant, and 
the gummiferous trees ; those belonging to the beecli, the robiir, 
and tho cypres.4, not being edible, as already mentioned.^^ Jiut 
who is there to giv6 us a guarftntee when they come to market, 
that these distinctions have been observed ? 

All the poisonous fungi are of a livid colour; and the degree 
of similarity borne by the sap of tho tree itself to that of the 
L^g will afford an additional indication whether they arc venom- 
ous or not. We have already mentioned various remedies 
for the poison of fungi, and shall have occasion to make mention 
of others ; but in the mean time, it will be as well to observe 
that they themselves also have some medicinal® uses. Glaucius 

The Agaric3us campestria of Liiina3ii3, Fee thinks, onr common licM 
miishroom, or, possibly, tlio Agaricus d(‘liciosus of Linmeiis. 

T’hc Agaricus procerus of SSchojfer, probably, the tall coliimrlle, Fee 
thinks. 

” A enp worn by the Flainen; or chiof-pricst, of a somewhat coniciil 
shape ; very similar in form to the llussiaii h«,*lmot of tlio present day. 

“ Swine mushrooms,” Fee suggests that this may he the Boletus 
cdiilis of Bulliaid. 

A valued friend of the philosopher Seneca, as wc learn from Tacitus, 
and Seneca’s Fpistles, Fp. OJk 

See Martial's Kpio‘‘“^^^» B. i. Fp. 21. 

In H. xvi. (3. 11. In that passage, however, the pine is meutione*!- 
and not the beech. 

In B. XX. c. 13, H 

*3 F^ says that tHe fungi are but little used in modern mediciiie : the, 
white bolct, ho says, or larch bol<*(, is sometimes employed as a purgative, 
and some German writers have spoken in praise of the Boletus suavcolons 
of BnUiard. as a remedy for pulmonary ])}^hisis. The agaric known as 
amadiie, or German tinder, is also einp]t)yctl in surgery. Fee remarks that 
all that Pliny says as to the medicinal pro^Mirties of mushrooms and fungi 
ia more or less hazardous. 
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is of opinion that musliroorns are good for the stomach. The 
Riiilli arc dried and strung upon a rush, as we sec done with those 
brought from Eithyriia. They are employed as a remedy for 
the fluxes known as riieumatismi,”*^ and for excreswnces of 
the fundament jjwliicli they diminish^and gradually consume. ^ 
They arc used, also, for freckles and spots on woim n's faces. 

A wash, too, is inaclo of them, as is done with iead,^® tor mala- 
dies of tlio c.yes. ISteeped in water, they arc applied topically 
to foRl ulcers, eruptions of the head, aiid'bites inflicted by 
(logs. 

I would here also give some general directions for the cook- 
ing of mushrooms, as this is the only article of food that the 
voluptuaries of the present day arc in the habit of dressing 
with their own bands, and so feeding upon it^in anticipation,' 
h('i ug provided with ambcr-bandlcd kuivhs and silver plates 
and dishes for the purpose. Those fungi may be looked upon 
as bad which hec.oiue hard in cooking ; while those, on the other 
hand, are eomparatively innoxious, which admit of being tho- 
roughly boiled, with the addition of some nitre. They w?^. 
he all the safer if they arc* boiled with some meat or the stalks 
of j)ears : it is a very good plan, too, to (‘at pe'ars directly afU‘r 
them. Viiu'gar, too, l)(*ing of a naiuro diametrically opposed 
to them, neutralizes^^ their dangerous ipialities. 

CHAP. 48. — sir.pinuM: skvk.v kkaikdiks. 

All these productions owe their origin to rain,^® and by rain 
is silphiimi produced. It originally camt3 from Cyrcuiae, as 
already^® stated : at tlu* pre.sent day, it is mostly imported from 
Syria, I lie produce of which country, though better than that 
of ^ledia, is inferior to the Parthian kind. As already ob- 
served,®® the silphium of Cyrenoc no long(‘r exists. It is of 
considerable use in mediciiu*, the loaves of it being employed 
^0 purge the uterus, and as an expellent of the dead foetus; 
for which purposes a decoction of them is made in white 

lllieums, or catarrhs. Sec 11. xxxiv. c. 50. 

“ Sucinis nnvaculis.” This may possibly iiicaii' “ktiivps of amber 
ami it is not improbable that the use of amber may have been tbougbt a 
means of detecting tbc poisonous qualities of fungi.' 

This, as Fee remarks, isitbe case. All kimls of fungi, too, it is said, 
may be eaten witli impunity, if first boiled in salt water. 

III reality, rain only facilitates tlieir devTlopcineiit. 

In B. xix. c. 15. In B. xi.^. c. 15. 
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aromatic wine, and tsikcn in doses one acetabulum, imme 
diately after the bath. * The root of it is good for irritations o 
the trachea, and is employed topically for extra vasated blood 
but, usi«d as an aliment, it is diificult «of digestion, being pro 
, ductive of flatulency an^ ctuctations : it is iil^iurious, also, b 
the urinary sf'crctions. Combined witli wine and oil, it is ex 
tremely good for bruises, and, with wax, for the cure of scro 
fulous sores. Repeated fumigations with the root cause ex 
crcscences of the dnus to subside. 

CHAP. 49.— LASER : TiriRTY-NINE REMEDIES. 

Laser, a juice which distils from silphiura, as we have al 
ready stated, tand reckoned among tlie most precious gills 
presented to us by N^ature, is made use of in numerous raedi- 
cinal preparations. Employed by itself, it warms and revives 
persons benumbed with cold, and, taken in drink, it alleviates 
affections of the sinews. It is given to females in wine, and 
used with soft wool as a pessary to promote the menstrual 
discharge. Mixed with wax, it extracts corns on the feet, 
after tlujy have been first loosened with the knife : a piece oi 
it, the size of a chick-pea, melted in water, acts as a diuretic. 
Andreas assures us that, taken in considerable doses even, it is 
never productive of flatulency, and that it greatly promotes 
the digestion, both in aged people and females; ho says, too, 
that it is better used in winter than in summer, and tliat even 
then, it is best suited for those whose beverage is water : but 
due care must bo taken that there is no internal ulceration. 
Taken with the food, it is very refreshing for patients just re- 
covering from an illness ; indeed, if it is used at the proper 
time, it has all the virtues of a do-siccatory,** though it is more 
wholesome for persons who are in the habit of using it than 
for those who do not ordinarily employ it. 

As to external maladies, the uiidoubted virtues of this medi- 
cament are universally acknowledged : taken in drink, it has 

In B. xix. c. 11). Asafoctida, Fee says, if it bears any relation to the 
laser of the ancients, had till very recently the reputation of being an crii- 
menagogue, a hydragogue, a vermifuge, and a purgative. Applied topi- 
cally, too, it is emollient, and is used for tl^ cure of corns and tumours. 
Wliatever Laser may have been, tlicrc is little doubt that much that is hero 
stated by Pliny is cither fabulous or erroneous. 

** “ Cauterium/' 
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the effect, also, of neutral iziog the vonoih of serpents and of 
poisoned weaj)oiis, and, apjjlied witli \vat(T, it is in general use 
tor the cure of wounds. In combination with oiJ, it i% only 
used as a Imiment for the stings of scofpions, and with barley- 
meal or dried li^, for the ciinj of ulccrl that have not. come to 
i head. It is applied topically, also, to carbuncles, with rue 
jr honey, or else by itsdf, with some visrg)us substance to 
make it adhere; for the bites of dogs, also, it*is similarly eni- 
»loyed.* A decoction of it in vinegar, with pomegranate rind, 
s used for excrescences'” of the fundament, and, mixed with 
litre, for the corns commonly known as morticini.'’®* In 
•ascs of alopecy which have been first treated witli nitre, it 
nakes the hair grow again, applied with wine a'td saffron, or 
‘Isc pepper or mouse-dung and vinegar, kior chilblains, fu- 
uentutions are made of it with wine, or liniments with oil ; 
IS also for cidlosities and indurations. Tor corns on the feet, 
f pared first, it is particularly useful, as also as a pri'servative 
iguiiist the effects of bad Avater, and of unhealthy climates or 
vi'jitlier. It is prescribed for eougli, too, affections of tin* 
ivuJa, jaundice of long standing, dropsj^ and hoarseness, having 
ho .effect of instantly clearing the throat and restoring the 
oicc. Diluted in oxy crate, and applied with a sponge, it 
issuagcs the pains in gout. 

It is given also in liroth®* to patients suffering from jileurisy, 
vlieii about to take Avino; and it is prescribed for convulsions 
iiicl opisthotony, in piUs tfliout as large as a chick-pea, coated 
vitli Avax. Dor quinsy, it is used as a gargle, and to patients 
ioublod Avith asthma or iiiA'cterate cough, it is given Avilh 
icks in vinegar; it is prescribed, ah50, witli vinegar, after 
‘’.'inking butter-milk.^ It is recommended Avitb Avine for coii- 
'011 ptive affections of the viscera and epileps}^, and Avith by- 
honic l for paralysis of the tongue ; Avith a decoction of honey, 
t foniis a liniment for sciatica and lumbago. 

Dor my oavii part, 1 should not recommend,” Avhat some 
utliors advise, to insert a pill of laser, coveretl with wax, in 
■ kolloAV tooth, for tooth-ache ; licing Avarned to the contrary 

What Pliny here says of Laser, Dioscorulcs, P. iii. c. 91, says of tlio 
tH)t of SSilphium. • “Dead” corns. 

Or pottage — “ In sorhitionc.” 

^ Probably to prevent it turning sour on tlie .stomach. 

JJioKcoridos, liowever, givis this advice, D. iii. c. 91. 

VOL. IT. r s 
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by a remarkable ca^o of a man, who, after doing so, threw 
himself headlong from the top of a house. Besides, it is ; 
well-known fact, that if it is rubbed on the muzzle of a bull, ii 
irritates him to an extraordinary degree ; and [hat if it is mixec 
with wine, it will cau^e serpents to burst — these reptiles beinr 
extremely fond of wine. In addition to this, I should noi 
advise any one to rub the gums with Attic honey, althougl 
that practice is recommended by some. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate all the uses tr 
which laser is put, in combination with other substances ; and 
the more so, as it is only our object to treat of simple rerac- 
dies, it being these in which Nature displays her resources. 
Ill the compound remedies, too, we often find our judgment 
deceived, and quite at fault, from our comparatiYc inattention 
to the sympathy or antipathy which naturally exists bfjtvvcon 
the ingredients employed — on this subject, hov/ever, wo shall 
have to enlarge on a future occasion.®® 

50. (24.)--paoroLi8; five kemedibs. 

Honey would bo held in no less esteem than laser, were it 
not for the fact that nearly cveiy country produces it.®® Laser 
is the production of Nature herself; but, for the formation of 
honey, she has created an insect, as already described/ 
The uses to which honey is put arc quite innumerable, if wo 
only consider the vast number of compositions in which it 
forms an ingredient. First of all, there is the propolis/' 
which we find in the hives, as already®'^ mentioned. Thi? 
substance has the property of extracting stings and all foreign 
bodies from the flesh, dispersing tumours, ripening induration?, 
allaying pains of the sinews, and cicatrizing ulcers of the most 
obstinate nature. 

As to hotiey itself, it is of so peculiar a nature, tliat it pm* 
vents putrefaction®** from supervening, by reason of its sweet* 

“ In c. 56 oi this Book. 

It is this, in fact, combined with its utility, that ought to cause i,t ' 
be so highly esteemed. 

111 B. xi. c. 4, et srq. Bcc-brcad, or bec-gluo. 

M In B. xi. c. 6. It is a vegetable substance, Fee says, in)t claboratcl 
l»y the bees. It is' still employed in medicine, he says, for rcsolutb* 
fumigations. 

** The Babylonians employed it for the purpose of emba lining. 
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ness solely, and not any inherent acridity, its natural proper- 
ties being altogether different from those of salt. It is 
employed with the greatest success for affections** of thg throat 
and tonsils, for ^quinsy and all ailments of the mouth, as also 
in fever, whcil* the tongue is parchdd. Decoctions of it are 
used also for peripneumony and pleurisy, for wounds inflicted 
by serpents, and for the poison of fungi. .For paralysis, it is 
prescribed in honied wine, though that liquor also has its own 
poctlihr virtues. Honej is used with rose-oil, as an injection 
for the ears ; it has the effect also of exterminating nits and 
foul vermin of the head. It is the best plan always to skim 
it before using it. 

Still, however, honey has a tendency to inflate!® the stomach ; . 
it increases the bilious secretions also, produces qualmishness, 
and, according to some, if employed by itself, is injurious*® to 
the sight : though, on the other hand, there arc persons who 
recommend ulcerations at the corners of the eyes to be touched 
with honey. » 

• As to the elementary principles of honey, the different 
varieties of it, tjic countries where it is found, and its charac- 
teristic features, wo have enlarged upon them on previous 
occasions ; first,®^ when treating of the nature of bees, and 
secondly, when speaking®® of that of flowers ; the plan of this 
work compelling us to separate subjects which ought properly 
to be united, if we would arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the operations of Nature. 

CHAP. 51. THE VABIOUS INFLUENCES OF DIFFEKENT ALIMENTS 

UPON THE DISPOSITION. 

While speaking of the uses of honey, we ought also to treat 
of the properties of hydromel.®® There are two kinds of hy- 
dromel, one of whicli is prepared at the moment, and taken 
while fresh,’® tho other being kept to ripen. The first, 

®* It is of an emollient nature, and is preferred to E^igar for sweetening 
liquids, in a multitude of instances. 

^ Fee denies this ;^but there is no doubt that honey has this tendency 
^ith some persons. 

®® Fee says that this is not tile case. 

^ In B. xi. c. 13. In B, xxi. c. 44. 

** “ Aqua mulsa.” See B. xiv. c. 20, where it is described as Hydro- 
®eli, or Melicraton. 

Fee says that this must have been a wholesome beverage, bht that it 

F F 2 
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■which is made of shimincd honey, is an extremely whole- 
some beverage for invalids who take nothing hut a light diet, 
such sjs strained alica for instance : it reinvigorates the body, 
is soothing to the mouth and stoma'ch, and jDy its refreshing 
properties allays feverish heats. I find it ^^stated,’^ too, by 
some authors, that to relax the bowels it should be taken cold, 
and that it is pai^ticularly weJl-suitcd for persons of a chilly 
temperament, or^of a weak and pusillanimous” constitution, 
such as the Greeks, for instance, call micropsychi.^’ • • 

For there is a theory,” remarkable%r its extreme ingenuity, 
first established by Plato, according to which the primary atoms 
of bodies, as they happen to be smooth or rough, angular or 
round, are mgre or less adapted to the various temperamentR 
of individuals : ar\d hence it is, that the same substances are 
not universally sweet or bitter to all. So, when affected with 
lassitude or thirst, we are more prone to anger than aft other 
times.” These asperities, however, of the disposition, or rather 
I should say of the mind,” arc capable of being modified by 
the sweeter beverages ; as they tend to lubricate the passage^ 
for the respiration, and to mollify the clianncls, the work of 
inhalation and exhalation bcung thereby unimpeded by any 
rigidities. Every person must be sensible of this experiment- 
ally, in his own case : there is no one in whom anger, afilic- 
tion, sadness, and all the emotions of the mind may not, in 
some degree, be modified by diet. It will therefore bo worth 
our while to observe what aliments they are which exercise a 
physical effect, not only upon the body, but the disposition 
as well. 


CHAP. 52 . — uydromel: etoutekn remedies. 

Ifydyomcl is recoram end(?f], too, as very good for a cough : 

would cease to he so hfter iiri(k;rgoiiig ftrnicnttition. Ih the description 
of its uses there arc some errors, Fee says, combined with some rutioiud 
observations. 

See B. xviii. ‘j. 29 ; also c. 61 of this Book. 

/ ^ This seems to he the meaning of praeparci” here, though it gem- 
rally signifies “ niggardly,’' or “ sordid.’* 

■<* Fde combats this theory at considerable length ; but there can. be 
little doubt that the same substance bus *nut the same taste to all iudi> 
vidiials. 

Seneca makes a similar observation, De Ira, B. iii. c. 10. 

“ Animi seu potius auimm.’* 
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taken warm, it promotes vomiting. Wipi the addition of oil 
it counteracts the poison of white lead ; of henbane, also, 
and of the halicacabum, as already stated,'^^ if taken in milk, 
asses’ milk in particuiaik It is used^ as an injection ftr dis- 
eases of tlio cays, and in cases of** figlula of the generative 
organs. AVitli crumb of bread it is appli(?d as a poultice to 
llie uterus, as also to tumours suddenly formed, sprains, and 
all affections which require soothing applications. The more 
recent ^writers have condemned the use of fermented hydro- 
mol, as being not so harmless as water, and less strengthening 
tliaii wine. After it has been kept a consideralilc time, it 
becomes transformed into a wdne,'** which, it is iiniviTsaily 
Hgrei'd, is extremely prejudicial to the -stomach, and injurious 
to the nervqs.''® 

CHAP. 53. — iroNiED w'ine: six remediks. 

As to honied®® wine, that is always the best which has been 
made with old wine : honey, too, incorporates with it very 
readily, which is never the case with sweet^^ wine. WheiP 
made with astringent wine, it does not clog the stomach, nor 
has it that effect when the honey has been boiled : in this last 
case, too, it causes less flatulency, an inconvenience generally 
incidental to this beverage. It acts as a stimulant also upon 
a failing appetite ; taken cold it relaxes the howtds, but used 
warm it acts astringently, in most cases, at least. It has a 
tendency also to make flesh. Many persons have attained an 
extreme old age, by taking bread soaked in honied wirn*, arnl 
no other diet — the famous instance of Pollio Komilius, for ex- 
ample. This man wjis more than one hundred years old when 
the late Emperor Augustus, who was then his host,“ asked 

It is the oil. Fee says, and not the hydromcl, that combats the effects 
of the white lead, a subcarbonate of lead. 

In B. xxi. c. 105. Mead, or mcthcglin. 

This is, perhaps, the meaning of “ nervis” here, but it is very doubt- 
ful. See Note in p. 77 of Vol. 111. 

“ Mulsum.’' 

• 81 “ Dulci.” Fee thinks, but erroncoijsly, that by inis word he means 
*^must,’* er grape-juice, and cembuts the assertion. Ilonied wine, he 
says, is used at the present day (in France, of course,) as a popular cure 
for recent wounds and inveterate ulcers. As a beverage, it was very highly 
esteemed by the ancients. See B. vii. c. 54. . 

“ IIospcs.” It may possibly mean his guest/’ but the other is 
more probable. 
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him by what means iru particular he had retained such remark- 
able vigour of mind and body . — ** Honied wine within, oil 
without,** was his answer. According to Varro, the jaun- 
dice li& the name of ** Boyjil disease***^ given to it, because its 
' cure is effected with hoRied wine.®* 

CHAP. 54.' — MELITITES 1 THREE REMEDIES. 

< 

We have already described how mclitites®® is prepared, of 
must and honey, when speaking on the subject of winek. It 
is, 1 tliink, some ages, however, since this kind of beverage 
was made, so extremely productive as it was found to be of 
flatulency. It uscjd, however, to be given in fever, to relieve 
inveterate costovencss of the bowels, as also for gout and affec- 
tions of the sinewsr It was prescribed also for females who 
were not in the habit of taking wine. 

CHAP. 55. — ^^VAX : EIGHT REMEDIES, 

To an account of honey, that of wax is naturally appended, 
of the origin, qualities, and different kinds of which, we have- 
previously made mention®' on the appropriate occasions. 
Every kind of wax is emollient and warming, and tends to 
the formation of new flesh ; fresh wax is, however, the best. 
It is given in broth to persons troubled with dysentery, and 
the combs themselves are sometimes used in a pottage made of 
parched alica. Wax counteracts the bad effects®® of milk; 
and ten pills of wax, the size of a grain of millet, will pre- 
vent milk from coagulating in the stomach. For swellings in 
the groin, it is found beneficial to apply a plaster of white wax 
to the pubes. 

8* “ Intiis mulso, foris oleo.'' The people of Corsica were famous for 
being long-lived, wliich was attributed to their extensive use of honey. 

fr* “ Regius morbus.** 

8* Honied wine being considered so noble a beverage, Cclsus says, that 
** daring its cure, the patient must be kept to bis chamber, and the mind 
must be kept chcei/ul, with gaiety and pastimes, for which reason it is 
called the ‘ royal disease,’ ** B. iii, c. 24. In the text Pliny calls it “ arqua-,, 
torum morbus.” the ” disease of the bow-like,” if we may be allowed the 
term. The origin of this term, according to Scribonius Largus, is the word ■ 
“ arcus,” the rainbow, from a fancied resemblance of the colour of the 
skin, when affected with jaundice, to the green tints of the rainbow. 

88 In B. xiv. c. 11. 87 In p, xi. c. 8, and B. xxi. c. 49. 

88 When it curdles on the stomach. 
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CHAP. 56. — HKMAUKS IN I)lSPATtAGKMt!NT OF MEDICINAL 
COMPOSITIONS. 

As to the different nse^ to which w 9 .k is applied, in dhmbi- 
nation with othc^ substances in medicine, wg could no more 
make an enumeration of them than we could of all the other 
ingredients which form part of our medicinal compositions. 
These preparations, as we have already®® observed, are the re- 
sults of human invention. Cerates, poultices,®®* plasters, eye- 
salves, antidotes, — none of these have been formed by Mature, 
that parent and divine framer of the universe ; they are merely 
the inventions of the laboratory, or rather, to say the truth, 
of human avarice.®® The works of Nature are,Jbrought into 
existence complete and perfect in every respect, her ingre- 
dients being but few in number, selected as they are from a, 
due appreciation of cause aud effect, and not from mere guess- 
work ; thus, for instance, if a dry substance is wanted to as- 
sume a liquefied form, a liquid, of course, must be employed as 
a vehicle, while liquids, on the other hand, must be united witlf* 
a dry substance to render them consistent. But as for man, 
wluui he pretends, with balance in®^ hand, to unite and com- 
bine the various elementary substances, he employs himself 
not merely upon guesswork, but proves himself guilty of down- 
riglit impudence. 

It is not my intention to touch upon the medicaments af- 
forded by tlic drugs of India, or Arabia and other foreign 
climates : I have no liking for drugs that come from so great a 
distance ;®® they arc not produced for us, no, nor yet for the 
natives of those countries, or else they would not be so ready 
to sell them to us. Let people buy them if they please, as 
ingredients in perfumes, unguents, and other appliances of 
luxury ; let them buy them as adjuncts to their superstitions 
even, if incense and costus we must have to propitiate the 
gods; but as to health, we can enjoy that blessing without 

• In c. 49 of this Book. ®®* “ Malagmata.” 

Fee, at some length, and with considerable justice, combats this 
assertion ; though at the same time he remarks that Pliny is right in call- 
ing the attention of the mediesj world to the use of simple substances. 

“ Scripulatim ** — “ By scruples.** 

IIo forgets that many of them could only b® produced by the agency 
of an Eastern sun. 
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their assistance, as w() can easily prov’c— -the greater reason 
then has luxury to blush at its excesses. 


CUAP. 1^7. UKMKDIKS DEUIVKD FROM pRAEN. SILTGO *. ONE RE- 

MEDY. wheat: ONE irtafEDY. chaff: two LliMEDIES. spelt: 

ONE REMEDY. DRAN :‘ ONE REMEDY. OLYRA,*OR AKINCA : TWO 

REMEDIES. 

Having no wdesdribod tlie remedies derived from flowers, both 
tliose wliich enter into tlic composition of garlands, aijd the 
ordinary garden ones, as well as from the V(.'gelable productions, 
liow could wo possibly omit those which are derived from the 
cereals ? 

(25.) Tt will be only proper then, to make some mention of 
these as w'ell.*“' In the first place, liowcjver, let us remark that 
it is a fact universally acknowledged, that it is the” most iiitel- 
lig(mt of the animated beings that derive thfir subsistence 
from grain. Tlie grain of siligo**^^ highly roasted and j)oun(lcd 
in Aniiiican"^ wine, applied to the ey(‘S, Jieals didluxions ol 
• Viiose organs and the grain of wheat, parched on a platei of 
iron, is an instantaneous remedy for frost-bite in various parts’ 
of the body. Wheat-meal, boiled in vinegar, is good foi* (ton- 
tractions of the sincAVS, and bran,®® mixed with rose-oil, dried 
figs, and myx.'i®^ plums .boiled down together, forms an excel- 
lent gargle®" for the tonsillary glands and throat. 

•Sextus Poinponius, Avho had a son praetor, and wdio Avas 
)iims(‘lf the? first citizen of Hearer Spain, Avas on one occasion 
attacked Avitli gout, Avliile superintending the Avinnowdng in 
his granaries ; upon Avhich, he immediahdy thrust liis legs, 
to above the knecjs, in a heap of Avboat. He found himself nv 
]i(ived, the sAvelling in the legs subsided iu a most surprising 
degree, and from that time he ahvays employed this remedy : 
indeed, the action of grain in masses is so extremely pow(*rfiil 
as to cause the entire evaporation of the licpior in a cask, ^leii of 
experience in these m^itters recommend warm chalf of wheat 
or barley, as an ap[)licaliou for hernia, and fomentations Avith 

93 See B. xviii. e* :i0. See B. xiv. c. 5. , 

9* Kee siiys that it csiii have no such elfcet. 

99 The bran of wheat, Fee says, is of a soothing nature, and that of 
barley slightly astringent. ’ e 

9’ Sec li. XV. e. 12, aiy;! B. xvii. c. 14. 

99 The only truth iu this statement, Fee says, is, that wheat bran makes 
a good gargle. 
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the water in which it has been Voih'd. In the grain 
knowii®'-^ us sj)elt, there is a small worm found, similar in ap- 
pearance to the teri'do if this is put with wax into the hol- 
low of carious teeth, they will coipe put, it is said, or,‘^ndced, 
if the teetli arg only rubbed witli it» Another name given 
to olyra, as already^* mentioned, is “ arinca with a decoc- 
tion of it a medicament is made, known in Egypt as “ athera," 
and extremely good for infants. Eor adult jjersons it is em- 
ploj’^od in the form of a liniment. 

CHAP. 58 . — THE VAiaous kinds of meal: twenty-eight 

llEMEDIES. 

]larley®-meal, raw or boiled,*^ disperses, softei^, or ripens ga- 
therings and inflammatory tumours ; and ^br other purpose's 
a decoction of it is made in hydrorael, or with driinl flgs. If* 
required for pains in the liver, it must be boiled with oxycrate 
in wine. When it is a matter o/ doubt whether an abscess 
should be made to suppurate or bo dispersed, it is a better 
plan to boil the meal in vinegar, or lees of vinegar, or els? 
with a decoction of quinces or pears. Eor the bite of the 
millepede,** it is employed with honey, and for the stings of 
serpents, and to piTivent suppurations, with vinegar. To pro- 
mote suppuration, it should be used Avith oxycrate, with the 
addition of Gallic resin. Eor gatherings, also, that have come 
to a head, and ulcers of long standing, it must be employed 
in combination Avith resin, and for indurations, Avith i)ig(jons^ 
(lung, dried figs, or ashes. Eor inflammation of the tendons, 
or of the intestines and sides, or for pains in the male organs and 
denudations of the bones, it is used Avith poppies, or melilote ; 
arid for scrofulous sores, it is used AAuth pitch and oil, inix('(l 
Avith the urine of a youth who has not reached the years of pu- 
berty. It is employed also Avith fenugreek for tumours of 
the thoracic organs, and in fevers, Avith honey, or stale grease. 

Eor suppurations, however, AAdieat-meal is much more sooth - 

I See B. xviii. c. 19. 

* See 13. xvi. e. 80. This insert, or weevil, Fee says, is the Calaudra 
granaria. It strongly resembles the worm or maggot found in nuts. It 
can be of no etiicacy whatever for the removal of carious teeth. 

In B. xviii. c. 20. * See Ji. xviii. c. 13, 

^ Or multipede. For these purposes, au Fie says, it is of no use 
Av'hatcver. 
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ing it is applied topically also for affections of the sinews, 
mixed with tlio juice of henbane, and for the cure of freckles, 
with vin|*gar and honey. The meal of zea,® from which, as 
already® stated, analica i^nuide, appeart to bo more efficacious 
than that of barley cven«; but that of the three month’' kind 
is the most emollient. It is applied warm, in red wine, to 
the stings of scorpicjjis, as also for affections of the trachea, 
and spitting of blood : for coughs, it is employed in combina- 
tion with goat suet or butter. * 

The meal of fenugreek,® however, is the most soothing of 
them all : boiled with wine and nitre, it heals running ulcers, 
eruptions on the body, and diseases of the feet and laamillse. 
The meal of revn* ier more detergent than the other kinds, for 
inveterate ulc(irs aipi gangrenes : in combination jvith .rad- 
ishes, salt, and vinegar, it heals lichens, and with virgin sul- 
phur, leprosy : for head-ache, it is applied to the forehead 
with goose-grease. Boiled iu wine, with pigeons* dung and 
linfjeed, it ripens inflamed tumours and scrofulous sores. 

CHAP. 59. — polenta; eight kkmedies. 

Of the various kinds of polenta we have already treated 
sufficiently’” at lengUi, when speaking of the places where it 
is made. It differs from barley meal, in being parched, a pro- 
cess which renders it more wholesome for the stomach. It 
arrests looseness of the bow’^els, and heals inflammatory erup- 
tions ; and it is employed as a liniment for the eyes, and for 
head-ache, combined with mint or some other refreshing herb. 
It is used in a similar manner also for chilblains and wounds 
inflicted by serpents; and with wine, for bums. It has the 
effect also of checking pustular eruptions. 

CHAP. 60. — PINE PLOUB : FIVE EEMKDIES. PULS I ONE KEMEDY. 

MEAL USED FOK PASTING PAPYllUS : ONE EEMKDY. 

The flour" of bolted meal, kneaded into a paste, has the 

* It is no better, Fee says, than rye or bjirley-meal. 

8 See B. xviii. cc. 19, 29. 8 Jn B. xviii, c. 29. 

’ “ Trimestris.” See B. xviii. c. 12. 

* F6e remarks, that this meal is still valued for its maturative pro- 
perties. ® llair-grass, probably, or darnel. See B. xviii. c. 44. 

In B. xviii. c. 14. injections of meal are still employed, Fee says, 
for diarrhoea. 

Th^ flour of the grain called “ far,” Fee thinla. Sea B. xviii. c. 10. 
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property of drawing** out tlio humours of the body : hence it 
is applied to bruises gorged with blood, to extract the corrupt 
matter, even to soaking the bandages*® employed : used with 
boiled must, it is still more efficacious. It is used at# an ap- 
plication also gir callosities of thelfc^t and corns ; boiled with , 
old oil and pitch, and applied as hot as possible, it cures con- 
dylomata and all other maladies of the fundament in a most 
surprising manner. Puls** is a very feeding diet. The meal** 
used /or pasting the sheets of papyrus is given warm to pa- 
tients for spitting of blood, and is found to bo an effectual 
cure. 

CHAP. 61. — alica: six brmedies. 

Alica is quite a Homan invention, and not fi very ancient . 
one : for (ftherwise*® the Greeks would never have written in 
such high terms of the praises of ptisan in preference. I do 
not think that it was yet in use in the days of Pompeius 
Magnus, a circumstance which will explain why hardly any 
mention has been made of it in the works of the school^ 
Asclcpiades. That it is a most excellent preparation no one 
can have a doubt, whether it is used strained in hydromel, or 
whether it is boiled and taken in the form of broth or puls. To 
arrest flux of the bowels, it is first parched and then boiled 
with honeycomb, as already mentioned :*^ but it is more par- 
ticularly useful when there is a tendency to phthisis after a 
long illness, the proper proportions being three cyathi of it to 
one sextarius of water. This mixture is boiled till all the 
water has gone off by evaporation, after which one sextarius 
of sheep^ or goats* milk is added : it is then taken by the 
patient daily, and after a time some honey is added. By this 
kind of nutriment a deep decline may be cured. 

*^ This statement is probably founded upon the notion that corn has 
the property of attracting lijiuids, even when enclosed in vessels. 

A paste of this kind, if applied to a recent wound, would have the 
effect of preventing cicatrization, and giving free access to the flow of 
l>kod. 14 See S. xviii. c. 19. 

^ IS tt flour/' Sec xiii. c. 26. • 

*® Fee remarks, that the Greeks were acquainted with alica, to which 
they gave the name of xovdpo ^ ; indeed, Galen expressly states that it was 
well known in the days of Hijmocrates, who says that it h more nourish- 
ing than ptisan. Festus says that tdica is so called, “quod alit,“ because 
It nourishes the body. — See B. xviii. c. 29. * 

*’^ In c. 65 of this Book. 
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CHAP. 62.*— MII.LKT : SIX KEMEDIES. 

Millet*® arrests looseiioss of the bowels and dispels gripings 
of the s^^maeh, for whicli purposes it is lii*st parclicd. For 
pains in the sinews, and oii* various oflior dcs(jriptions, it is 
‘ applied liot, in a bag, to *1;hc part affected. Indeed, there is 
no better tojjieal a])plication known, as it is extremely light 
and cmolli(int, and y^tains heat for a verj’^ long time : hence it 
is that it is so niuah employed in all those eases iii Avhich the 
application of heat is necessary. The nnxd of it, mixed *with 
tar, is applied to wounds inflicted by serpents (irid millepedes. 

CHAP. 63. — panic: eouk iinMimiES. 

' Diodes, the physician, has given io panic*® the name of 
** honey of corn.”^®^ It has the same i)roperiies as njillot, and, 
taken in wine, it is good for dysentery. In a similar manner, 
too, it is applied to sucli parts of the body as n'qnire to be 
treated with heat. Foiled in goais’-inilk, and lakcji twice 
i^-day, it arrests looseness of the bowels; and, used in a siniilur 
manner, it is very good for gripings of the stomach. 

CHAP. 64. — sesame: seven kkmedies. sesamoidks: tjiukk 

llEMEDLES. ANTICYRICUM : I'llRKK UKMEDIKS. 

Sesame,®* pounded and taken in wine, arrests vomiting : it 
is applied also topically to inflammations of the ears, and burns. 
It has a similar effect 'even while in the blade; and in that 
state, a decoction of it in wine is used as a liniment for the 
eyes. As an aliment it is injurious to tlie stomach, and im- 
parts a bad odour to the breath. It is an antidote to the bite 
of the spotted lizard, and heals the cancerous sore known as 
“ cacoethes.”^* The oil made from it, as already-^ mentioned, is 
good for the ears. 

Sesanioides®* owes its name to its resemhlaiice to sesame ; 

See B. xviii. c. 24, 

See B xviii. c. 25. ^ “ Itrel fnigum.” 

21 See Ik xviii. c.^2. It is still used in medicine in Egypt, and as a 

cosmetic. „ 

22 Or “ bad liabit.” 

23 In B. XV. c. 7. Sec also B. xxiii. c. 49. Fee thinks it not unlikelr 
that oil of sesame might have this effect. iThe people of Egypt still look 
npoii this grain as an an ophthalmic, hut, sis Feu says, without any good 
reason. 

21 “ Like sesame.” 
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tlie grain^® of it, liowcvor, is bitter, anii tlie leaf more dimi- 
nutive : it is found growing in saiid}^ soils. Taken in water, 
it carries off bile, and, with the seed, a liniment is made for 
iTysipelas : it disperses inflamed swellings also. llesiSes this, 
there is another*® sesamoi'des, which grows at Anticyra, and, • 
for that reason, is known by some as “ aiiticyricoii.*^ In 
other respects, it is similar to the plant er^eron, of which wo 
shall have to speak^"^ on a future occasion ; Jbut the seed of it 
is lilfe that of sesame. Jt is given in sweet wine as an eva- 
cuant, in doses of a pinch in three lingers, mixed with an 
obolus and a half of white helhibore,* this preparation being 
emploj'od principally as a purgative*, in cases of insanity, me- 
lancholy, epilepsy, and gout. Taken alone, jn doses of^Wte 
drachma, it purges by stool. 

cuAP. 65. — daulky: kink kkmkoies. mousb-uauley, by xhk 

GKBKKS CALLlii) PIKENICB: ONK JIKWKDY. 

The whitest barley is the best, lloiled®** in rain-water, 
pulp of it is divided into lozenges, which are used in injec- 
tions for ulcerations of the intestines and the uterus. 'The 
ashes of barley are applied to burns, to boiujs denud(;d of the 
flesh, to j)urulent eruptions, and to the bite of the shrew- 
mouse : sprinkled with salt and honey tiny impart whiteness 
to the teeth, and sweetness to the breath. It is all(‘ged that 
persons who are in the habit of eating barley-bread are never 
troubled with gout in the feet ; they say, too, that if a person 
takes nine grains of barley, and traetjs three times round a 
boil, witli each of them in the left band, and tlieii throws 
them all into the lire, lui will (.*xi[)(‘rience an immediate cure. 
There is another plant, too, known as “phcDiiico** by the 

Sprcngcl bus idcntificil tins plant, tbc sinallnr'' Sesamoidos of Dios- 
eorides, with the Astragalus sesameus of Liniueus, or else with the Reseda 
caiiescens. Other naturalists huva niontioiieJ the Catanaiiclio caerulca of 
liinnoBiis, the Passorina hii-siita of binnajus, and the Passcrina polvgalae- 
ofulia of Lupeyrouse. Fee is of opinion tiiat it h inflict been ideutitied. 

Altogether a different plant; Spivngel ideiitiiios it with tlie Jteseda 
Mcditerram a, hut Fee dissents from that opinion, and is inclined to agree 
with the opinion of Daleclinmps, that it is tiie Daphne Tartonraira of Liii- 
ii*us, wliich is a strong pnr^tive. 

In B. XXV. c. 106. • 

Fee remarks that this Chapter includes a imml)er of gross projudicts 
which it is not worth while to examine or contradict. 
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Greeks, and as ** mouse-barley”*® by us : pounded and taken 
in wine, it acts remarkably well as an emmenagogue. 

CHAP. 66. — ^PTISAN : FOTJI^KEMEDIES. 

* ^ . c 

To ptisan,*® which is » preparation of barley* Hippocrates*' 
has devoted a whole treatise ; praises, however, which at the 
present day are all transferred to ** alica,” being, as it is, a 
much more who^pSomc preparation. Hippocrates, however, 
recommends it as a pottage, for the comparative ease* with 
which, from its lubricous nature, it is swallowed ; as also, be- 
cause it allays thirst, never swells in the stomach, passes easily 
through the intestines, and is the only food that admits of 
being given twice a-day in fever, at least to patients who are 
in the habit o^ taking two meals — so opposed is Ijis method 
to that of those physicians who are for famishing their pa- 
tients. He forbids it to bo given, however, without being 
first strained ; for no part, ho says, of the ptisan, except the 
water,** should be used. He says, too, that it must never bo 
taken while the feet are cold, and, indeed, that no drink of 
any kind should be taken then. With wheat a more viscous 
kind of ptisan is made! which is found to bo still more effica- 
cious for ulcerations of the trachea. 

CHAP. 67. — AMTLUM : EIOHT KEMEDIES. OATS I ONE KEMEDT. 

Amylum** weakens the eyesight,** and is bad for the throat, 
whatever opinions may bo held to the contrary. It has the 
elfect also of arresting looseness of the bowels, and curing de- 
fiuxions and ulcerations of ,the eyes, as also pustules and con- 
gestions of the blood. It mollifies indurations of the eyelids, 
and is given with egg to persons when they vomit blood. For 
pains of the bladder, half an ounce of it is prescribed with an 
egg, and as much raisin wine as throe egg-shells will hold, 
the mixture to be made lukewarm and taken immediately 
after the bath. Oatmeal, boiled in vinegar, removes moles. 

<*IIoidcum mur^num.*’ Anguillara, Matthioli, and Sprengel identify 
it with the Lolium perenne of Liiinicus ; but, as y6c says, it is clear that 
Pliny had in view the modern Jlordcum muriiiuni, mouse-barley. 

See B. xviii. c. 15. 

At the present day, as Pec says, oatmonl is preferred to barlcy-mcal. 

** Being our “ barley-wator,” in fact. 

Our “ starch” probably. See B. xviii. c. 17. 

** A prejudice, Fee says, which is totally without foundation. 
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CHAP. 68, — BREAD t TWENTY-^NE RKMBDIKS. 

Bread,®® too, which forms our ordinaiy nutriment, possessi s 
medicinal properties, almost without number. Applied with 
water and oil,*or else rose-oil, it softens abscesses ; uiid, witli 
hydromel, it remarkably sooibinj? for indurations. It is pro-' 
scribed with wine to produce di litesccnco, or when a delluxioii 
requires to be checked ; or, if additional, activity is reipiired, 
with vinegar. It is employed also for the morbid defluxions of 
rheum, known to the Greeks as rheuinatismi,*’ and for 
bruises and sprains. For all these purposes, however, bread 
made wdth leaven, and known as “ autopyrus,^*®® is the best. 

It is applied also to whitlows, in vinegar, and to callosities of 
the feet. Stale bread, or sailors’-bread,®^ boatful up and ImkDd 
again, artests looseness of the bowels. Fey persons who wish to 
improve the voice, dry bread is very good, taken fasting ; it 
is useful also as a preservative against catarrhs. The bread 
called sitanius,** and which is made of three-month®® wheat, 
applied with honey, is a very efficient cure for contusions of 
the face and scaly eruptions. White bread, steeped in hof or 
cold water, furnishes a very light and wholesome aliment for 
patients. Soaked in wine, it is applied as a poultice .for 
swellings of the eyes, and used in a similar manner, or wdth 
the addition of dried myrtle, it is good for pustules on the 
liead. Persons troubled with palsy are recommended to take 
bread soaked in water, fasting, immediately after the bath. 
Burnt bread modifies the close smell of bedrooms, and, used 
in the strainers,®® it neutralizes bad odours in wine. 

CHAP. 69 . — BEANS : sixteen remedies. 

Beans/® too, furnish us with some remedies. Parched whole, 
and thrown hot into strong vinegar, they are a cure for grip- 

33 Bread, as made at tlic present day, is but little used in modern medi- 
cine, beyond being the basis of many kinds of poultices. A decoction of 
bread with laudanum, is known in medicine, Fee says, as the “white 
decoction.'* 

3® “ Unsoparatod from the bran.” 

37 Probably like the military bread, made of the coarsest meal, and un- 
ferraented. 

3® See B. xviii. c. 12. » 39 “Sacoos.” Sec B. xiv. c. 28. 

^ Sec B. xviii. c. 30. Bean meal is but little used in modern medicine, 
but most that Pliny hero says is probably well founded ; with the exception, 
however, of his statement as to its employment for diseases ^)f the chest. 
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ings of the bowels. Ilruiscd, and boiled with garlic, they are 
taken with the daily food for inveterate coughs, and for sup- 
purations of the ch(ist. Chewed by a person fasting, they arc 
applied t topically to rippn^ boils, or to disperse them; and, 
$ boiled in wine, tliey are i^mployod for swellings of the testes 
and diseases of tlie genitals. Ilean-meal, boiled in vinegar, 
ripens tumours and brevnks them, and heals contusions and 
burns. M. Varro ^i5^siires us that beans arc very good for the 
voice. The ashes of bean stalks and shells, with stale hiogs*- 
lard, are good for sciatica and inveterate pains of the sinews. 
The husks, too, boiled down, by themselves, to one-tliird, 
arrest loosenciss of the bowels. 


C n A P. #7 0 . T.EN TT LS : S H V KNTTinN KEWUDI VS . 

Tliose Icntils^^ ar6 Ihe best which boil the most easily, and 
those in particular which absorb the most water. They injure 
the eye-sigh no doubt, and inflate the stomach ; but taken 
with the food, they a(}t astringently upcm the bowels, more 
pisiticularly if they arc thoroughly boiled in rain-water ; if, 
on the other hand, tiny arc lightly boiled, they are laxative.**^ 
They brt^ak pundiait uUmts, ami they ch^inscj and cicatrize 
ulcerations of the mouth. Applied topically, tlicy allay all 
kinds of abscesses, when ulcerated and chapped more parti- 
cularly ; with incliloloor quinces they are applied to dofluxions 
of the ey(‘S, and with polenta tluy ani ('ni])loyed topioallj'' for 
Buppuratioiis. A decoolion of them is used for ulcerations of 
file mouth and genitals, and, with rose-oil or quinces, for 
diseases of the fuudainent. Tor alfections which demand a 
inonj active remedy, tinware usi‘d with pomegranate rind, 
and the addition of a little honey ; to pnwi'ut the composition 
from drying too quickly, beet loaves are iidded. They are a[)- 
plied topicall)’, also, to scrofulous sores, and to tumours, whether 
ripe or only coming to a head, being thoroughly boiled first 
in vinegJir. Alixcd with liydromel they are employed i‘or the 
cure of chaps, and with pomegranate rind for gangrenes. 
With polenta thdy are used for gout, for diseases of the 
uterus and kidneys, for chilblains, and for ulcerations which 


Most of the properties here ascribed to^ie lentil. Fee says, are quite 
illusory. 

This, Fee remarks, is hot the fact. 

This staCemeut, Fee thinks, is probably conformable with truth. 
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cicatrize with difficulty. For a disordered stomach, thirty 
grains should be oaten. 

For cholera,** *** however, and dysentery, it is the best plan to 
boil the lentils, in thrde waters, in which case they should 
always be pardied first, and then pounded as fine as possible, 
eitlier b)^ themselves, or else with quinces, pears, myrtle, wild 
endive, black beet, or plantago. Lentilp are bad for the 
lungs, head -ache, all nei'voiis aiicetions, and»bile, and are very 
apt tef cause restlessness at night. They are useful, however, 
for pustules, erysipelas, and affections of the mamillco, boiled 
ill sea- water; and, applied with vinegar, they disperse indura- 
tions and scrofulous sores. As a stomachic, they are mixed, 
like polenta, with the drink given to paticnta» Parboiled^llf 
water, and^then pounded and bolted through a sieve to disen- 
gage the bran, they arc good for burns, care being taken lo 
add a little honey as they heal : they are boiled, also, with 
uxy crate for diseases of tlie throat.*® 

There is a marsh-lentil** also, which grows spontaneous 
■in stagnant waters. It is of a cooling nature, for which rea- 
son it is emplo5’^ed topically for abscesses, and for gout in par- 
ticular, cither by itself or with polenta. Its glutinous pro- 
perties render it a good medicine for intestinal hernia. 

ci'Ap. Vl.^TUE elelisfuacos, sfhacos, or salvia: thirtken 

REMKDIKS. 

The plant called hy the Greeks ** elelisphacos,”*’^ or “ spha- 
cos,” is a species of wild lentil, lighter than the cultivated one, 
juid with a leaf, smaller, drier, and ^nore odoriferous. Thon^ 
is also another *® kind of it, of a wilder nature, and* possessed 

** Fee remarks, that we must not confound the cholera of the ancicnls 
'viih tile Indian cholera, our cholera morbus. Celsus describes tlio cholera 
with great exactness, B. iv. c. 11. 

They would be of no benefit, thinks, in such a case. 

** It bears no relation whatever to the lentil, not being a leguminous 
plant, r^e would include under this head the Lemnli minor, the Lenmut 
and the Lemna polyrrhiza of inuUcrn botany, all being found lo- 
g»'ther in the same stagnant water. 

F6e remarks, that Pliny is clearly speaking of two essentially difTerent 
plants under this name ; the first, he thinks, may very probably be the 
Frvum tetraspermum of Linnaeus. • 

*** This, P'ee thinks, is the Salvia officinalis of Linnaeus, our common 
sage, which bus no affinity whatever with the lentil. 

VOL. IT. 
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of a powerful smoll, thtf other one being milder. It*® has leaves 
the shape of a quince, but white and smaller ; they are gene- 
rally belled with the branches. This plant acts as an emme- 
^ nngogue and a diuretic :* ard it afford! a remedy for wounck 
inflicted by the sting-raf,*® having the property of benumbing 
Ihe part affected. It is taken in drink with wormwood for 
dysentery : omploypd with wine it accelerates the catamenia 
when retai:ded, a decoction of it having the effect of arresting 
them when in excess : the plant, applied by itself, stanches 
the blood of wounds. It is a cure, too, for the stings of ser- 
pents, and a decoction of it in wine allays prurigo of the 
testes. 

’""ttur herbalists of the present day take for the ** elclisphacos” 
of the Greeks the salvia”“ of the Latins, a phinA similar in 
appearance to mint, white and aromatic. Applied externally, 
it expels the dead foetus, as also worms which breed in ulcers 
and in tho ears. 

**CnAP. 72 . — THE CHICKPEA AND THE CHICHELINO VETCH; 

TWENTY-THREE RBBI EDIKS. 

There is a wild chickpea also, which resembles in its leaf tho 
cultivated kind,” and has a powcriiil smell. Taken in con- 
siderable quantities, it relaxes the bowels, and produces griping 
pains and flatulency ; parched, however, it is looked upon as 
more wholesome. The chicheling vetch ,“ again, acts more bene- 
ficially upon the bowels. The meal of both kinds heals running 
sores of the head — that of the wild sort being the more effica- 
cious of tlie two — as also epilepsy, swtdlings of tho liver, and 
slings inflicted by serpents. It acts as an eramcnagogue and 
a diuretic, used in the grain more particularly, and it is a cure 
for lichens, inflammations of the testes, jaundice, and dropsy. 
All these kinds, however, exercise an injurious effect upon 
ulcerations of the bladder and kidneys ; but in combination 
with honey they are very good for gangrenous sores, and tiic 
cancer known aew ‘‘ cacoethes.” The following is a method 

« Sprengel thinks that he is speaking here of the Salvia triloba of 
Linnaeus. 

” The Trygon piistinaca of Linnaeus. 

•' “ Sage, ’ tho plant, no doubt, that he has been describing. 

*- See B. xviii. c. 32. Fee thinks that the wild ciccr is identical with 
our cultivated one, the Ciccr rietinum. 

^ Sea B. xviii. ec. 26 and 32. 
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adopted for the cure of all kinds of warts : on the first day of 
the moon, each wart must be touched with a single chickpea, 
after whicli, tlie party must tie up the pease in a lii^n cloth, 
and throw it l^ehind htm ; by adopting this plan, it is thought^ 
the warts w’ili he made to disappear? 

Our authors recommend the plant known as the ‘‘ariotinum’*®* 
to be boiled in water with salt, and twocyathi of the decoction 
to be taken for stningury. Emploj^ed in % similar manner, it 
expels calculi, and cures jaundice. The Avater in which th<^ 
leaves and stalks of this plant have been boiled, applied as a 
fomentation as hot as possible, allays gout in the feet, an effect 
equally produced by the jdant itself, beaten up and applied 
warm. A d(‘coction of the columbine “ chickpsa, it is thougffl;,. 
moderates^ the shivering fits in tertian or/][uartan fevers; and 
the black kind, beaten up with half a nut-gall, and applied 
with raisin wiue, is a cure for ulcers of the eyes. 

CHAP. 73. THE PITCH : TWENTY llEMEDIES. 

In speaking of the fitch,®® we have mentioned certain pro- 
perties belonging to it; and, indeed, the ancients have at- 
tributed to it no fewer virtues than tlioy have to the cabbage, 
i'or the stings of serpents, it is employed with vinegar ; as 
also for bites inflicted by crocodiles and human beings. , If a 
person eats of it, fasting, every day, according to authors of 
the very highest authority, the spleen will gradually diminish. 
The meal of it removes spots on the face and other parts of the 
body. It prevents ulcers from spreading also, and is extremely 
efficacious for affections of the mamill® ; mixed with wine, it 
makes carbuncles break. Parched, and taken with a piece of 
honey the size of a hazel nut, it cures dysuria, flatulency, 
affections of the liver, tenesmus, and that state of the body in 
which no nourishment is derived from the food, generally known 
as “ atrophy.” For cutaneous eruptions, plasters are made of 
it boiled with honey, being left to remain four days on the part 
affected. Applied with honey, it prcA'cnts inflamed tumours 
from suppurating. A decoction of it, employed as a fomentu- 
54 Qp « ram’s head” ciccr; from its fancied rcsemblauco to it : the name 
k still given to the cultivated plant. 

Or “pigeon” cicer. Soe*K. xviii. c. 32. F^e thinks it probable that 
this plant may he a variety of the Ervuni. • 

In B. xviii. c. 38. The Ervuin ervilia of Linnseus ; it is no longer 
employed in medicine. 

Or a i 
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tion, cures chilblains and* prurigo ; and it is thought by some, 
that if it is taken daily, fasting, it will improve the complexion 
of all par|p of the body. 

^ Used as an aliment, this^se is far frftn wholesome,'' being 
apt to produce vomiting, disorder the bowels, tnd stuff the 
head and stomach. It weakens the knees also ; but the effects 
of it may be modified ^by keeping it in soak for several days, in 
which case it is remarkably beneficial for oxen and beasts of 
burden. The pods of it, bijaten up green wdth the stalks^and 
leaves, before they harden, stain the hair black. 

CHAP. 74. — lupines: tiitkty-ftve remedies. 

Ttere are wildi- lupines, “ also, inferior in every respect to 
the cultivated kind8,cexcept in their bitterness. 0/ all the 
alimentary substances, there are none which are less heavy or 
more useful*® than dried lupines. Their bitterness is consider- 
ably modified by cooking them on hot ashes, or steeping them 
in het water. Employed frequently as an article of food, they 
impart freshness to the colour; the bitter lupine, too, is good for 
the sting of the asp. Dried lupines, stripped of the husk and 
Ijounded, are applied in a linen cloth to black ulcers, in whicdi 
they make new flesh : boiled in vinegar, they disperse scrofu- 
lous sores and imposthumes of the parotid glands. A decoc- 
tion of them, with rue and pepper, is given in fever even, .as 
an cxpellent of intestinal worms,*® to patients under thirty 
years of age. For children, also, they are applied to the sto- 
mach as a vermifuge, the patient fasting in the meantime ; and, 
according to another mode of treatment, they are parched and 
taken in boiled must or in honey. 

Lupines have the effect of stimulating the appetite, and of 
dispelling nausea. Tlu5 meal of them, kneaded up with vine- 
gar, and applied in the bath, removes pimples and prurigo ; 
employed alone, it dries up ulcerous sores. It cures bruises 
also, and, used with polenta, allays inflammations. The wild 
lupine is found to be the most efficacious for debility of tlie 

Fee Bays that tliis is the case, and tliat the use of it is said to produce * 
a marked debility. 

^ See B. xviii. c. 10. . 

F6e remarks that it ia^siirprising to fina the ancients setting so much 
value on the lupine, a plant tliat is bitter and almost nauseous, diflicuU to 
boil, and bad of digestion. 

^ It must be the rue, Fee says, that acts us the vermifuge. 
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hips iind loins. A decoction of them, used as a fomenta* 
tion, removes freckles and improves the skin; and lupines, 
cither wild or cultivated, boiled down to the consistency of 
honey, are a cure for -black eruptions and leprosy, “^in appli- 
cation of cultivated lupines causes carbuncles to break, and re- 
duces indamcd tumours and scrofulous sores, or else brings them 
to a head : boiled in vinegar, they restore the flesh when cica- 
trized to its proper colour. Thoroughly boiled in rain-water, 
the decoction of them furnishes a detersive medicine, of which 
fomentations are made for gangrenes, purulent eruptions, and 
running ulcers. This decoction is very good, taken in drink, 
for affections of the spleen, and with honey, for retardations of 
the catamenia. Ileaten up raw, with dried, figs, lupir/^'^’e 
applied externally to the spleen. A decoction of tho root acts 
us a diuretic. 

The herb chameeleon,*^ also, is boiled with lupines, and the 
water of it strained off, to be used as a potion for cattl(\ 
Lupines boiled in am urea, or a decoction of them mixed wdth 
amurca, heals the itch in beasts. The smoke of lupines kTtls 
gnats. 

CHAP. 75 . — IRIO, OB ERYSIMUM, BY THE OAULS CALLED TELA : 

FIFTEEN UEMEDIKS. 

"When treating of the cereals, we have already stated “ that 
the irio, which strongly resembles sesame, is also called “ er}'- 
simon ” by the Greeks ; the Gauls give it the name of “ vela.” 
It is a branchy plant, with leaves like those of rocket, but a 
little narrower, and a seed similar to that of nasturtium. With 
honey, it is extremely good for cough and purulent expectora- 
tions : it is given, also, for jaundice and affections of the loins, 
pleurisy, gripings of the bowels, and cocliac affections, and is 
used in liniments for imposthumes of the parotid glands and car- 
cinomatous affections. Employed with water, or with honey, 
it is useful for inflammations of the tc'stes, and is extremely 
• beneficial for the diseases of infants. Mixed with honey and 
figs, it is good for affections of the fundament and diseases of 

See c. 24 of this Book. * Lees of olive oil. 

^ This is not the fact. * 

^ In B. xviii. c. 22. Baeinc, in his letters to Boilesu, speaks of a 
chorister of ^otre Dame, who recovered his voice by the aid of this plant. 
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tlic joijita ; and taken in diirik, it is an excellent antidote to 
poisons. It is used, also, for asthma,®* and with stale axle- 
j^rease for fistulas ; but it must not be allowed to touch the 
interior Of them. 

CHAP. 76. — nORMINUM : six REMEDri^. 

Horminum resembles cummin, as already stated,*® in its 
seed ; but in other, rbspects, it is like the leek.*” It grows to 
some nine inches in height, and there are two varieties gf it. 
In one of these the seed is oblong, and darker than that of the 
other, and the plant itself is in request as an aphrodisiac, and 
for the cure of argema and albugo in the eyes : of the other 
kind the seed is whiter, and of a rounder form, lloth kinds, i 
pounded and applied with water, are used for the extraction 
of thorns from the bSdy. The leaves, steeped in vinegar, dis- 
pewe tumours, either used by themselves, or in combination 
with honey ; they are employed, also, to disperse boils, before 
they have come to a head, and other collections of acrid hu- 
m6hrs. 


CHAP. 77. — DARNEL : FIVE RKMEDIK8. 

Even more than this — the very plants which are the banc of 
the corn-field are not without their medicinal uses. Darnel®® 
has received from Virgil the epithet of “ unhappy and yet, 
ground and boiled with vinegar, it is used as an application for 
the cure of impetigo, which is the more speedily effected the 
oftener the application is renewed. It is employed, also, with 
oxymel, for the cure of gout and other painful diseases. The 
following is the mode of treatment : for one sextarius of vine- 
gar, two ounces of honey is the right proportion ; three sex- 
turii having been thus prepared, two sextarii of darnel meal 
are boiled down in it to a proper consistency, the mixture being 
applied warm to the part affected. This meal, too, is used for 
the extraction of splinters of broken bones. 

** It is still used, 7eo says, for coughs. In B. xviii. c. 22. 

Dioscorides says, h'orchouud. The Ilormiiiuni, apparently, has not* 
been identified. 

See B. xviii. c. 44. Darnel acts upon the brain to such an extent as 
to.produco symptoms like tliosu of drunkenness ; to which property it is 
iinlebted for its French nnfnc of tvraie. It is no longer used in medicine. 

69 Georg, i. 153 ; ** lufelix loliuni, et sterilcs doniiuantur ayenm.*' 
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CHAP. 78. — THE PLANT : ONE EEMETT. 

** IMiliaria is the name given to a plant which kills mill(*t : 
this plant, it is said, is a cure for gout in beasts ot‘ burdcu, 
beaten up and^adminiAcred in wipe,* with the aid of a horn. 

$ • * 

CHAP. 79. — BROMOS : ONE REHKDY. 

Broraos’^ is the seed also of a plant whjch bears an ear. It 
is a kind of oat which grows among corn,»to Avhich it is inju- 
rious ; the leaves and stalk of it resemble those of wheat, and 
at the extremity it bears seeds, hanging down, something like 
small locusts'^ in appearance. The seed of this plant is useful 
for plasters, like barley and other grain of a similar nature. 
A decoction of it is good for coughs. ^ 

CHAP.* 80. — OUORANCHE, OR CYNOMORIOV ! ONE REMEDY. 

We have mentioned^^ orobaiiche as the name of a plant 
which kills the htch and other leguminous plants. Home 
persons have called it ** cynoiiioriou,** from the rescmbljjpce 
which it boars to the genitals of a dog. The stem of it is 
leafless, thick, and red. It is eaten either raw, or boiled in the 
saucepan, while young and tender. 

CHAP. 81. REMEDIES FOR INJURIES INFLICTED BY INSECTIS WHlClt 

BREED AMONG LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

There are some venomous insects also, of the solipuga’^* kind, 
which breed ujion leguminous plants, and which, by stinging 
tile hands, endanger life. For these stings all those remedies 
are efficacious which have been mentioned for the bite of the 
spider and the phalangium.’* Such, then, are the medicinal 
properties for which the cereals are employed. 

70 F^fl identifies this plant with the Cusciita Europtea of Linnaeus. 
SSprcn^el takes it to he the Fanicum Terticillatum of Liniixus. 

The Aveiia saliva of Linnaeus ; the cultivated oat, aud not the Greek 
oat of ii. xviii. c. 42. 

7-* The terra “ locusta” has been borrowed by botanists to characterize 
the fructification of gramineous plants. • 

In B. xviii. c. 44. The present. Fee thinks, is a different plant from 
the Guscuta Europaea, and he identifies it with the Orobanche caryophyl- 
lacea of Smith, or else the Orobanche ramosa of Linnaeus. The Oro- 
hanehe is so called from its elfbking (dy^ci) the orobus or ervum. It U 
also found to be injurious to beans, trefoil, and hemp. In Italy, the stalks 
are eaten as a substitute for asparagus. 

See B. viii. c. 43. 75 St>e B. x. c. 95, and B. xi. cc. 24, 28. 
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CRAP. 82. — THE USE MADE OF THE YEAST OF ZYTHUM. 

Different beverages, too, are made from the cereals, zytlnim 
in EgypJ, caelia and cerca in Spain, cervesia’* and numerous 
liquors in Gaul and otheuprovinces. Tfie yeast” of all of these 
18 used by women as a ecfcmetic for the face.-- 41iit as we are 
now speaking of beverages, it will be the best plan to pass on 
to the various uses <if* wine, and to make a beginning with the 
vine of our account of the medicinal properties of the trees. 

• 

SuMMAuv. — Ilemedies, narratives, and observations, nine 
hundred and six. 

^A5/TuoRa QUOTED. — All those mentioned in the preceding 
Book ; and, in addition to them, Chrysermus,’® Eratosthenes,” 
and Aleaius.®® 

” As to the beers of the ancients, sec B. xiv. c. 29. Very few par- 
ticulars arc known of them ; but wc learn from the Talmud, where it is 
calftd zcitfmm, that zythura was an Egyptian beverage made of barley, wild 
hiiHrou, and salt, in equal parts. In the Misbnu, the Jews are enjoined 
not to use it during the Passover. 

” “Spuina;” literally, “ foam.” 

” A physician who lived, probably, at the end of the second or the be- 
ginning ot the first century b.c., as he was one of the tutors of Heraclidcs 
of l lrythra. llis definition of the pulse has been preserved by Galen, Do 
Differ. Puls. B. iv. c. 10, and an anecdote of him is mentioned by Sextus 
Bnipiricus. 

See end of B. ii. 

^ A native of Mytilene, in the island of Lesbos, the earliest of the 
Aeolian lyric poets. He nourished at the latter end of the seventh 
tiiry n.c. Of his Odes only a few fragnienUi, with some Epigrams, have 
come down to us. 
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BOOK XXIII. 

THE REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE CULTIVATED TREES. 

CHAP. 1. (1.) ^INTRODUCTION. 

Wk have now set forth the various properties, medicinal or 
otherwise, as well of the cereals as of the other produ^iioi^ 
which lie^upon‘ the surface of the earth, for til!e purpose cither- 
of serving us for food, or for the gratification of our senses 
with their flowers or perfumes. In the trees, however, 
Pomona has entered the lists with them, and has imparted 
certain medicinal properties to the fruits as they hang. Not con- 
tent with protecting and nourishing, under the shadow ofi^the 
trees, the various plants which we have* already described, 
she would even appear to bo indignant, as it were, at the 
thought that we should derive more succour from those pro- 
ductions which are further removed from the canopy of heaven, 
and which have only come into use in times comparatively re- 
cent. For she bids man bear in mind that it was the fruits of 
the trees which formed his first nourishment, and that it was 
these which first led him to look upwards towards the heavens : 
and not only this, but she reminds him, too, that even still it 
is quite possible for him to derive his aliment from the trees, 
without being indebted to grain for his subsistence. 

CHAP. 2. — ^THE VINE, 

But, by Hercules ! it is the vine more particularly to which 
she has accorded these medicinal properties, as though sho 
were not contented with her generosity in providing it with 
such delicious flavours, and perfumes, and Essences, in its om- 
phacium, its oenanthe, and its massaris,* preparations upon 
which we have already® enlarged. “ It is to me,” she says, 

that man is indebted for the greater part of his enjoyments, 

^ In contradistinction to the fruits which fiaiig from trees. 

^ See B. xvii. c. 18. ’ In B. zii. cc. 60 and 61, 
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it is I t^at produce for him the flowing wine and the trickling 
oil, it is I that ripen the date and other fruits in iiurnljers so 
varied ; and all this, not insisting, like the earth, on their pur- 
chase atfjihe cost of fatigues and labours. No necessity do I 
create for ploughing with “the aid of oxen, for beating out 
upon the threshing-floor, or for bruising under 'the millstone, 
and all in order that man may earn his food at some indefinite 
time by this vast expenditure of toil. As for me, all my gifts 
are presented to him ready prepared: for no anxieties or 
fatigues do they call, but, on the contrary, they offer ttiem- 
selves spontaneously, and even fall to the ground, if man 
should be too indolent to reach them as they hang.** Vying 
even with herself, Pomona has done still more for our prac- 
tical advantage ^an for the mere gratification of our pleasures 
and caprices. ^ 

CHAP. 3. — THE LEAVES AND SHOOTS OP THE VINE : SEVEN 
UEMEDIES. 

^he leaves and shoots of the vine, employed with polenta, 
allay head-ache and reduce inflammations the leaves, too, 
applied by themselves with cold water, are good for burning 
pains in the stomach ; and, used with barley-meal, are excel- 
lent a[>plication8 for diseases of the joints. The shoots, beaten 
up and applied, have the property of drying up all kinds of 
running tumours, and Uie juice extracted from them is used 
as an injection for the cure of dysentery. The tears of the 
vine, which would appear to be a sort of gum, will heal le- 
p]t>us sores, lichens, and itch-scabs, if treated first with nitre : 
used with oil, and applied frequently to superfluous hairs, they 
act as a depilatory, those more particularly which exude from 
the vine when burnt in a green state : this last liquid has the 
effect, too, of removing warts. An infusion of the shoots in 
water, taken in drink, is good for persons troubled with spitting 
of blood, and for the fainting fits which sometimes ensue upon 
conception. 

^ All this passage is found in Dioscorides, B. v. o. 1, who probably 
borrowed it from the same sources os our author. 

^ Feo remarks, that all the statements her') made as to the medicinal 
properties of the vine arc entirely unfounded, except that with reference 
to the bark of the vine : as it contains a small quantity of tannin, it might 
possibly, in certain coses, arrest luemorrlmgc. 
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The bark of the vine and the dried leaves arrest the flowing 
of blood from wounds, and make tAe sores cicatrize more 
rapidly. The juice of the white vine,® extracted from it while 
green, effectually removes cutaneous^ eruptions. Th^ ashes* 
of tlie cuttingly* of vines, and of tife husks of the grapes, ap- , 
plied with vinegar, are curative of condylomata and diseases 
of the fundament ; as also of sprains, burns, and swellings of 
the spleen, applied with rose-oil, rue, andwinegar. Used with 
wine^ but without oil, they make a fomentation tor erysipelas 
and parts of the body which are chafed ; they act as a depila- 
tory also.® Eor affections of the spleen the ashes of vine- 
cuttings, moistened with vinegar, are administered in drink, 
being taken in doses of two cyuthi in warm water ; after ^ic^ 
tlie patient must take due care to lie upon th(? side in which 
the spleen^is situate. • 

The tendrils, too, which the vine throws out as it climbs, 
beaten up in water and drunk, have the effect of arresting 
habitual vomiting. The ashes of the vine, used with stale 
axle- grease, are good for tumours, act as a detergent upoiT^s- 
tulas, and speedily effect a radical cure ; the same, too, with 
pains and contractions of the sinews, occasioned by cold. Ap- 
plied with oil, they are useful for contusions, and with vinegar 
and nitre, for fleshy excrescences upon the bones : in combina- 
tion with oil, they arc good, too, for wounds inflicted by scor- 
pions and dogs. The aslies of the bark, employed by them- 
8(*lves, restore the hair to such parts of the body as have suf- 
fered from the action of fire, 

CHAP. 4. — OMFHACIUM EXTRACTED FROM THE VINE: FOURTEEN 
REMEDIES. 

We have already mentioned, when speaking of the com- 
position of unguents, how omphacium is made from the grape, 
when it is just beginning to form : we shall now proceed to 
si)eak of its medicinal properties. Omphacium heals ulcerations 
of the humid parts of the body, such as the mouth, tonsillary 

• ® This cannot be the bryony, F^‘e says, but simply a variety of the grape 

vine with white fruit. See further in c. 5 of this Hook. 

’ “ Impetigines.’* 

Alkaline ashes, whicli woRld differ but very little, says, from those 
of other vegetable productions. * 

^ Tliis statement as to the caustic properties of the ashes is based upon 
truth. In H. xii. c. 60. 
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(glands, and generative organs, for example ; it is very good, 
too, for the sight, for rough spots upon the eyelids, ulcers at the* 
corners of the eyes, films upon the eyes, running sores on all 
parts o^the body, cicatrizations^^ slow ^n forming, and purulent 
c discharges from the ears* The powerful actiot^ of omphaciuni 
is modified by the admixture of honey or raisin wine. It is 
very useful, too, for dysentery, spitting of blood, and quinsy. 

o 

CHAP. 5.-1-CENANTHE : TWENTY-ONB REMEDIES. 

• 

Next to omphacium comes oenanthe, a product of the wild 
vine, described by us already when treating of the unguents. 
The most esteemed kind is that of Syria, the produce of the 
, white vino in the vicinity of the mountains of Antiochia and 
Laodicea in pafticulur. Being of a cooling, astringent natun*, 
it is used for sprinkling upon sores, and is emploj^ed as a to- 
pical application for diseases of the stomach. It acts also as a 
diliretic, and is good for maladies of the liver, head-ache, 
dysentery, coeliuc affections, and attacks of cholera : for nausea, 
it taken in doses of one obelus in vinegar. It acts as a desic- 
cative upon riiiining eruptions of the head, and is extremely 
efficacious for maladies of the humid parts of the body ; hence 
it is that it is employed, with honey and saffron, for ulcers of 
the mouth, and for diseases of the generative organs and the 
fundament. It arrests looseness of the bowels, and heals erup- 
tions of the eyelids and runnings at the eyes: taken witliAvine, 
it cures derangements of the stomach, and with cold water, 
spitting of blood. 

The ashes of oenanthe are highly esteemed as an ingredient 
in eye- salves, and as a detergent for ulcers, whitlows, and 
hang-nails to obtain these ashes, it is put into an oven, and 
left there till the bread is thoroughly baked, 

“ Saraccniis, \ipon Dioscoridos, B. v. c. 6, thinks that Pliny, in copying 
from the Greek, has made a mistake here, mid that he has taken ovXov, 
the “gums,” for ov\t), u “cicatrix;” the corresponding passage in 
Dioscoridcs being ov\a irXadapd, “ flaccidity," or “humidity of the 
gums.” , 

In B. xii. c. 61. Sec also B. xiii. c. 2, B, xiv. c. 18, and B. xy. c. 7. 
(Enantho, or vinc-hlossom, possesses no active medicinal properties, and 
the statements made here by Pliny are in all probability unfounded. 

Not the white vine, or Bryonia albn.of modern botany, hut probably 
some variety of the cultivi\ted vine with white fruit. The flower of tlie 
bryony is inodorous, and would be of no utility in the oomposition of 
perfumes. “ “Pterygia.” 
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As to massaris,” it is used as a perfume only. The renown 
attached to all these preparations is due solely to the innate 
greedin('S8 of mankind, which has racked its invention to gather 
tlie productions of the ^irth before they have arrived ^t ma- 
turity. • J 

CIIAr. 6.— ORAPES, FEESII GATHERED. 

As to grapes when allowed to gain matiirit}^ the black ones 
have more marked properties than the others ; and hence it 
is, thrft tlie wine made from them is not so agreeable. The 
white grapes, on the other hand, are swec'tor, for, being trans- 
parent, the air penetrates them with greater facility. 

Grapes fresh gathered arc productive of flatulency, and dis- 
turb tlie stomach and bowels ; hence it is that tljey are avoJded> 
in fevers, m large quantities more particularly. Indeed, they 
urc very apt to produce oppression of the head, and to bring on 
the malady known as lethargy.*’ Grapes which have been 
gathered, and left to hang for some time, are mucli less *** inju- 
rious, the exposure to the air rendering them beneficial even to 
the stomach, and refreshing to the patient, as they are sliglitly 
cooling, and tend to remov’o nausea and qualmishness. 

CHAP. 7. — VARIOUS KINDS OF PRESERVED GRAPES : ELEVEN 
REMEDIES. 

Grjipes which have been preserved in wino or in must are 
trying to the head. Next to the grapes which have been left 
to hang in the air, arc those which liavc been kept in chaff; 
but as to those which have been preserved among grape husks, 
they are injurious’* to the head, the bladder, and the stomach. 

Sec B. xii. c. 61. It was prepared from vine-blossoms gathered in 
Africa. 

This remark is founded, in a great measure, upon fict. The skin of 
the black grape contains a colouring principle in considerable abun<lancc, 
and a small proportion of tannin that of the white grape possesses no 
colouring principle, but a considerable quantity of tannin. The white 
prape contains more saccharine matter than the black one, and they are 
both of th(‘m of a laxative nature. 

T.ittre remarks, that under the name of “ IcthargAs,’* a febrile msilady 
is probaI)ly meant, which belongs probably to the clt^ of pseudo- con- 
tinuous fevers. 

Fee thinks that in reality, there can be little or no difference in their 
effects, but that, being eaten in larger quantities at the vintage tlian after- 
wards, it stands to reason that the result will bfe <Iiffercnt. 

The fi?rmentation, producing a certain amount of alcohol, would 
naturally produce this result. 
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though at the same t|me they arrest looseness of the bowels, 

and are extremely good for patients troubled with spitting of 
blood. When preserved in must, they arc worse even in their 
effects tiian when kept among husks ;(iboiled^ must, too, ron- 
I ders them injurious to th<} stSmach. It is the op’^nion of medical 
writers, that grapes kept** in rain-water ai’e the most whole- 
some of all, even though they arc by no means agreeable eating; 
for the benefit of them is particularly experienced in burning 
pains of the stomacli, biliousness arising from a disorderedjiver, 
vomiting of bile, and attacks of cholera, as also dropsy and 
burning fevers. 

Grapes kept in earthen pots sliarpen the taste, the stomach, 
And the appetite ; it is thought, however, that they are ren- 
dered a little heavy ** by the exhalations from the husks with 
which they are coVered.^ If vine-blossoms are given to 
poultry, mixed with their food, they will never touch the 
grapes.** 

« CHAP. 8. — CUTTINGS OF THE VINE I ONE EEMBDY. 

Such cuttings of the vine as have borne grapes, have an 
astringent effect, when they are preserved in earthen ** pots, 
more particularly. 

CUAP. 9. — GKAPR-STONKS : SIX EEMEDIES. 

Grape-stones, also, have a similar** property ; it is through 
them that wine is so apt to produce head -ache. Parched and 
then pounded, they arc beneficial for the stomach ; and this 
powder is sprinkled, like polenta, in tlie beverage of patients 
suffering from dysentery, coeliac affections, and derangements 
of the stomach. A decoction of them is useful, also, as a fo- 
mentation for itch-scabs and prurigo. 

<*Sapa:*' must boiled down to one-third. 

This, us Fee remarks, is quite impossible; grapes put in rain-water 
would spoil immediately, and become totally unfit to eat. 

By the transfoniiatiou, namely, of the juices into alcohol. 

22 Sec B. xiv. c. 3? 

2^ A notion quite unfounded, as Fee remarks. See B. xiv. c. 18. 

22 A prejudice equally destitute of foundation. 

22 Grape-stones have an astringent effect, ^nd Fee states that in modern 
times an oil is extracted from them of an agreeable llavour, and applicuble 
to many economical purposes. They are no longer used in uiediciue. 
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CHAP. 10. — OBAFK-HUSKS: KT(}HT KEMEBIES. 

Grape-husks, used by tliemselves, are less injurious to the 
head aud bladder than grape-stones are : beaten up with salt, 
t)]ey form an Q^cellent* liniment for»inilammations ot^ the ma- 
niillae. A decoction of them, taken in drink, or employed ud 
a fomentation, is good for inveterate dysentery, and coeliuc af- 
fections. 

11. — THE GRAPES OF THE TIIRRIACA^ FOUR REMEDIES. 

The grape of the theriaca, of which we have already made 
mention*’ on the appropriate occasion, is eaten by way of anti- 
dote to the, stings of serpents. It is recommended, too, to eat 
the young shoots of this tree, and to applwthem topically. 
The wine^and vinegar made from these grapes are productive 
of a similar salutary effect.*® 

CHAP. 12. — RAISINS, OR ASTAPI1I8 I FOURTEEN REMEDIES. 

Raisins, the name given to which is ** astaphis,*’ woul^ be 
injurious to the stomach, abdomen, and intestines, were it not 
for the stones within them, which act as a corrective.’** When 
the stones are removed, raisins, it is thought, arc beneficial to 
the bladder, and good for cough in the last case, the raisin 
of the white grape is considered the best. Raisins are good 
also for the trachea and the kidneys, and the wine made, from 
them is particularly efficacious for the sting of the serpent 
called hasmorrhoi's.** In combination with meal of cummin or 
coriander, they are employed topically for inflammations of the 
testes. For carbuncles and diseases of the joints, the stones 
are removed, and the raisins are pounded with rue ; if used 
for ulcers, the sores must be first fomented with wine. 

Used with the stones, raisins are a cure for epinyctis, honey- 
comb ulcers,** and dysentery; and for gangrenes they are applied 
topically with radish rind and honey, being first boiled in oil. 
They are used with panax,** for gout and loose nails ; and they 

In B. xiv. c. 22, 

“ Hence the name “ theriaca,” from a “ wild animal,” and dceo/cac, 

“ to cure.” 

2* By reason, probably, of *heir astringent properties. 

^ Though no longer used medicinally, they are still considered to be 
good pectorals. See B. xz. cc. 23 and 81. 

“ Ceria known in modern medicine as favus.” • 

** The Fastinaca opopanax of Linnaeus. Sec B. xii. c. 67 . 
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are sometimes eaten by -themselves, in combination with pcj)- 
per, for the purpose of cleansing the mouth and clearing the 
brain. 

QHAP. 13 — THE ASTAPniSApRlA, OTHERWISE CALIJfP jSTAPHIS OB 

, TAMJNIA : TWELVE RHMKJDIKS. 

The wild astaphis, otherwise called staph is,®* is by some per- 
sons erroneously called uva taminia;”®* for it is altogether a 
distinct plant from the other. It has a black, upright stem, with 
leaves resembling those of the labrusca,®® and bears what we may 
cull a pod,®^ rather than a grape, green, similar to a chick-pea 
in appearance, and enclosing a kernel of triangular form. The 
fixiit ef it ripeniLwith the vintage and turns black, while the 
berries of the taminia,®® as is well known, are rod ; this last, 
too, as we are aware, grows only in shaded spots, while the 
wild astaphis, on the other hand, loves a site that is exposed 
to the sun. 

1 would not recommend any one to use the kernels®® of the 
wild astaphis as a purgative, as it is very doubtful whether they 
might not choke the patient ; nor would I advise them to be 
employed for the purpose of attenuating the phlegm, as they 
arc extremely irritating to the throat. Beaten up, however, and 
applied topically, they kill vermin^® in the head and other parts 
of the body, more particularly if they are used with sanda- 
rach ; they are very useful, too, for itch-scabs and prurigo. A 
decoction of the kernels is made with viin'gar, for the cure of 
tooth-ache, diseases of the ears, cicatrices*^ that are slow in 
healing, and running sores. 

The blossoms of the plant are beaten up and taken in wine 

Identified ^ith the Delphinium stapliis agria of Liiiiiicus. 

3* MTaminiaii grape.” Or wild vine. 

The fruit is formed of three oblong capsules, coiitniiiiiig a triangular 
seed of black brown colour, about the size of a kidney bean. 

^ This is not the white vine or bryony, mentioned in c. 16 of this 
Book, but the Tamus communis of Linnaeus. 

The seeds, wliicb are remarkably pungent and powerful in their 
effects, are only used, at the present day, in medicinal preparations tor 
cattle. 

*<> This is still done at the present day ; to which it is indebted for its 
French name Vherhe pedieulaire, or louse-plaBt. 

Fliny seems again to h^ve fallen into the error of mistaking ov\ov, 
the “gums.” for owXi;, a “cicatrix;” the corresponding passage iu Dios- 
oorides, 13. i#c. Id6, being “deiluxions of the gums.’* 
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for stings*® inflicted by serpents ; but, uft to the seed, I would 
strongly recommend its rejection, on account of its extremely 
pungent properties. Some persons give to this plant tlyinanie 
of ** pituitjiria,”*^ and ^isc it as n common application for 
stings inflicted serpents. 

CHAP. 14. THE LATlllDSCA, Oil WILD VIXK : TWKT.VK IIEHUDIES. 

The labrusca, too, produces an mnanthe^i which has been 
di'scribed at sufficient length already by the Greeks the la- 
linisca is known as the wild vine.*® The leaves of it arc thick 
iiiid of a whitish colour, the stem is jointed, and the bark full 
of fissures : it bears grapes of a scarlet*® hue, like the coccus, 
Avluch are made use of by feiuidos for the pnrposnj of improfing 
l!ie eoTU[)lexion, and removing spots upon the face. Pounded 
willi the leaves and the juice extracted from the tree, these 
,:jrii[)es are usefull}^ employed for tlie treatment of lumbago 
iiiid scialica. A decoction of the root*'* in water, taken in two 
evutbi of Coun wine, promotes an alviuo evacuation of aquecjjjs 
Hcretions; for whicli rojisou it is prescribed for dropsy. 

I am inclined to think that this is the plant that is com- 
monly known as the '^uva taminia;'**® it is in great request as 
:iu amulet, and is employed, though as a gargle only, in cases 
^•f spitting blood ; for which purpose, salt, thyme, and oxymel 
:irc added to it, care being taken not to swallow any of the 
mixture. IT is generally looked upon as unsafe to employ it as 
a purgative. 

CHAP. 15 TTI K a ALIOASTttUM : T WEI V K B EHE DI ES. 

There is another plant,*® similar to the labrusca, but found 

They would be of no uso whatever, Fee says, for such a purpose. 

*^ As tending to carry otf “pituita/’ or phlegm. 

In B. .xii. c. 61. 

“ Ainpclos jigria.” Fee observes, that this Chapter is full of errors, 
i‘|iny brgijining by speaking of the wild vine, the variety Labrusca of tljo 
^ itis viiiifera of Liniiiciis, and then proceeding to describe what is really 
ilie Bryonia dioica of modern botany, and applying its^ characteristics to 
tbe wild vine, or labrusca. 

This is not the case with the wild vine. 

The root of the. wild vine is not of a purgative nature. 

** As already stated, tliis is not-identical with the wild vine, but is the 
Tiiiuns communis of Linmoiis. ^ 

*? The Solaiium dulcamara of modern botany lias been suggested; 
though there is but little resemblance between the leaves of that variety of 
‘‘ightshade and those of the wild vine. 

VoL. IV. 
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growing in willow-beds ; for wliich reason it is known by u 
distinct name*, though the uses to which it is applied are jusi 
the same. The name given to it is salicastrum ;** beaten up 
with oxymel, it displayo iparvellous efficacy in the removal of 
i tell -scab and prurigo iir men and cattle, 

CHAP. 16. — THE WHITE VINE, OTHERWISE CALLED AMPELOIEUCi:, 
STAPH VLE, MEI/)THRON, PSILOTKUM:, ARCHEZOSTIS, CEDROSTIS, 
OR MADON : TUIllTY-ONE REMEDIES. ^ 

The white vine®” is known to the Greeks by the variou>^ 
niimcs of nmpeloleucc, staphyle, melothron, psilotrum, archc- 
zostis, cedrostis, and madon. The twigs of this tree an; 
joiifred, thin,Mn(l climbing, with considerable interstices be- 
tween t})e knots^®^ The leaves, attached to th^ numeruiis 
shoots, and about the size of an ivy leaf, are jagged at the 
e,dges, like that of the vine. The root of it is large and white*, 
and very like a radish®- at first; from it issue several stems, 
si’^iihir to iisparagiis in appearance. These stems, eaten boiled, 
are both purgative and diuretic. The leaves, too, as well aji 
the stems, are possessed of caustic®^ properties; for which 
n'asoii thi*y are employed topically with salt, for phagedmiiic 
sores, gangri'iies, and putrid ulcers of the legs. The fruit of 
the tre(} is in the form of grapes thinly scattered, the juice of 
which is red at first, and afterwards of a saffron colour. This 
fiuit®‘ is well known to curriers, who arc in the habit of iisin^ 
it in preparing leather. It is employed also in the form of .( 
lininicnt for itch-scabs and leprous spots; and a decoction of 
it with Avheat, taken in drink, increases the milk in woine:i 
when nursing. The root of this tree, so renowned foi 
the numerous medicinal purposes to which it is applied, i' 
j)ounded and taken in wine, in doses of two drachma), for tlir 
cure of stings inflicted by serpents it has the effect, also, of 

^ The Pryonia alba of Liiinnus ; the bryony, white vino, or white jalap- 
s' I’ll is description, Fee says, is pretty correct, and the account of 
properties sullicieiKly exact. It is a violent poison, and is no longer 
in nicdiciiie. • 

Jt is still culled by thi* French mvet du diabk^ or devil’s turnip. 

53 “ Kxulcerant corpus." Our author, Fee says, may hero be taxul 
with sonic exaggeration. * 

5* The fruit is no lon^'cr used for this purpose. 

55 It is a matter of cxtriuic doubt if there is auy foundation for 
.statement. 
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removing spots upon the taco, moles and freckles, as well as 
scars and bruises : a decoction of it in oil is productive of a 
similar effect. A decoction of it is given to drink for cpi- 
kpsy,*® and to persons d;roublcd wjth a disordered nsRnd or 
suffering from wertigo, tlic dose being ^»ne drachma daily, for a 
whole year : taken in larger (piantitics, it is apt sometimes to 
disorder®^ the senses. It is possessed, also, one very remark- 
able property, applied with water in the £amc manner as 
biyonia, of extracting splintered bones, for which reason it is 
known to some persons by the name of white biyonia : the 
other kind, however, whi(jh is black, is found to answer 
the purpose better, in combination with honey and frank- 
incense. 

The white vine disperses incipicuit suppurations, ripims 
them when they arc inveterate, and acts as a detergent: it 
operates also as an emmenagogue and diuretic. An electu- 
ary is prepared from it for asthma and pains in the sides, as 
also for convulsions and rujitures. Taken in drink for thii^' 
daj’s together, in doses of three oboli, it has the effect of re- 
ducing tlio spleen ; and it is used, in combination with figs, 
lor the cure of hangnails®*’ on the fingers. Applied with wine, 
it. brings away tlic after-birth, and, taken in hydromel, in 
doses of one drachma, it carries off phlegm. The juice of the 
root should he extracted before the fruit ripens; applied either 
ty itself or with meal of fitelies, it imparts an inijiroved com- 
] icxion and a certain degree of snp])lencss to the skin : it has 
the effect also of repelling serpents. The root itself, too, 
hoaten up wdth a pulpy fig, Avill remove wrinkles on tliobody, 
it' the person using it takes care to walk a couple of stadia im- 
mediately after the application ; otherwise it would leave marks 
iiI)on the skin, unless, indeed, it Averc Availed off immediately 
witli cold Avater. Tlie black vine, too, is better for this pnr- 
J'ose tlian tlie Avliitc one, as the latter is very apt to be pro- 
ductive of itching. 

It would be productive of no good effect in such c&c, nor, indeed, iu 
nibst of tlic cases bore mentioned. 

57 “purgat” is tlic reading given by Sillig; but, judging from tlsc cor- 
if spoiiding passage in JJioscoruV’S, wjrorwpdrrfc, “ turbat,” or “ contur- 

is the proper reading. ^ “ Ptcrygiis.” 


n H 2 • 
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OffAP. 17 . — THE RLACtf VINE, OTHERWISE CALLED BRYONA, Cfll- 

RONIA, GYNiECANTUE, OK APHONIA : THIRTY-FIVE REMEDIES. 

!For Iluire is also a black vine, properly known as tho “bry- 
onia,”®® though by some) pfcrsons it is called <Jio ** chironia,” 
and by otlicrs the “ gyniecantho,” or apronia.” It differs only 
from the one previously mentioned in its colour, which, as 
already stated,®® ^i^ black. The shoots of this tree, which 
resemble asparagus in appearance, are preferred by Diodes for 
eating to real asparagus,®^ as a diuretic and for its property of 
reducing tho spleen. It is found growing in shrubberies or 
reed-beds more particularly. The root of it, whidi is black 
outf^d(?, and of the colour of box within, is even more efficacious 
for the exiraefion of splintered bones tlian the plant last men- 
tioned ; in additiofi to which, it has the propert/ of being a 
specific for excoriations of the neck in cattle. It is said, too, 
that if a person plants it around a farm, it will ho sure to 
k(‘op hawks away, and to preserve the poultry-yard®* in perfect 
satot3% Attached to the aukles, it ttmds to disperse the blood, 
congested or otherwise, which may have settled in thosd 
parts of the body, whether in human beings or in boasts ol 
burden. 

Thus much with reference to the various species of nnes. 

ciiAr. 18 . — must: fifteen remedies. 

The various kinds of must®’’* have different properties ; some 
of them being black, some white, and others of intermediate 
shades of colour. There is a difference, too, between the kinds 
of niust from which Avino is made, and those from which 
raisin wine is prepared. The various degrees of care and at- 
t.eution on the part of the maker, render the differences that 

^ ^ Tliis is in reality not the mo<l(Tii bryony, or white vine, but the 
Tiinius coiiiinuiiis of liinnieus, tlie black vine, or iamw/er of the French, 
the uva tamiiiia, probaldy, of Chairtcr lo. 

In the Iasi Chapter. 

The shoots of^the Tamus communis are still eaten in Tuscany as a 
substitute tor nsparagus, to whicli, however, they are inferior in q^uality# 
It is thejc known by the name of tamaro, 

*■- An absurdity, as Foe remarks, not worthy of discussion. The same, 
too. as to tiiH next assertion. * 

Of course there arfr >is many varieties of must, or grape-juice, 
tlu.rc are of wines. .Muit is of n purgative and emollienl nature, but is 
no longer employed iu medicine. 
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already exist, quite innumerable ; we shall therefore content 
ourselves with taking a general view only of their medicinal 
uses. 

Every kind of must ip unwholesome to the stomachy but of 
a soothing natiitc to the venous systeiii. Taken off at a draught, , 
iinmodiahily after the bath, must is fatal®^ in its effects. It 
acts as ail antidote® to cantharides and stings inflicted by ser- 
pents, those of the limmorrhois and the sakiiiaudra® in parti- 
cular^ It is productive of head-ache, and is prejudicial to the 
throat, but it is good for the kidneys, liver, and inner coat of 
the bladder, by reason of its lubricating properties. It is par- 
ticularly effectual also in cases of injuries inflicted by the in- 
sect known as the “ buprostis.”*^ ^ , 

Taken with oil as a vomit, it mmtralizcs the* bad effects of ^ 
opium, *** milk that has curdled upon the stiJmach, hemlock, do- 
r5*cnium,®® and other poisons."^® For all these purposes, how- 
ever, white must is not so efficacious, while must prepared 
from raisins of the sun bus a more pleasant flavour, and is 
productive of a less degree of oppression to the head, 

CHAP. 19 . — PAUTICULAUS liELATIVB TO WINE. 

We have alrcad)’’' described the various kinds of wine, the 
numerous differences which exist between them, and most of 
the properties which each kind possesses. There is no subject 
that presents greater difficulties than this, or, indeed, a more 
varied field for discussion, it being extremely difficult to ]>ro- 
nounce whether wine is more generally iiijiirious in its effects, 
or beneficial. And then, in addition to this, how very uncer- 
tain is it, whether, the moment we have drunk it, it will be 
productive of salutary results, or turn out no bolter than so 
much poison ! However, it is only with reference to its medi- 
cinal properties, that we are now about to speak of it. 

See c. 30 of this Book. Of course there is little or no truth in this 
assertion. 

In reality it has no such effect. See B. x. c. 86. 

. ^ Sec B. xxii. c. 36, and U. xxx. c. 10. * 

In cases of poisoning by opium or hemlock, the use of it, Fee says, 
would be ])rejudicial. 

Sec B. xxi. c. 105. « '““Toxica.*’ 

In B. xiv. cc. 8, 9, 10. It is impossible^ with any degree of accu- 
racy, to discuss the properties of these various wines, as they uo longer 
exist. 
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Asclopiades has coinposed a whole treatise (which has 

thence received its name'®) on the proper methods of adminis- 
tering wine ; and the number of commentators who have since 
written^on this treatise, is almost innymerable. For my own 
, part, with all that gravity Vhich becomes a Wbman, and one 
zealous for tlic furtherance of liberal pursuits, I shall enter into a 
careful examination of this subject, not, indeed, in the cha- 
racter of a phj’siciian, but as a careful investigator of tlio 
effects wdiich wine is likely to produce upon the health o^muii- 
kiiid. To treat, liowever, of the metlicinal properties of encli 
individual kind, would be a labour without end, and quite in- 
exhaustible ; the more so, jis the opinions of medical men are 
rso entirely at variance upon the subject. 

CUAP. 20. THE SUURENTINE AVINE3 : TIIREM REME5»IES. TIIK 

ALBAN AVINES : TWO BEMEBIJ*:S. THE FALK UN IAN WINES : SIX 

REMKBIKS. 

Our ancestors set the highest value upon the wines of 
Sujyentum but at a later period tlio preference was given 
to the Alban, or the Falcrnian wines. More recently, again, • 
other varieties of wine have come into fashion, quite in accord- 
ance with that most unreasonable mode of proeceding, ac- 
cording to which, each person, as ho finds a wine most to his 
taste, extols it as superior to all others. Suppose, now, that all 
persons were quite agreed as to the superiority of some par- 
ticular kind of wine, how small a proportion of mankind 
Avould be enabled to make use of it ! As it is, even the rich never 
drink it in an unsopliisticated state ; the morals of the age 
being such, that it is the name only of a vintage that is sold, 
the wines being adulterated the very moment they enter the 
vat. Hence it is, by Hercules ! — a thing truly astounding — 
that, in reality, a wine is more innoxious in its effects, in pro- 
portion as it enjoys a less extended renown. The three kinds, 
however, of which we have made mention, appear to have 
maintained, with the least diminution, their ancient repute. 

The Falcrnian wine, if a person should bo desirous to know 
the marked chaiMctoristics of wines according to age, is in-* 
jurious to the health, either too new or too old ; at fifteen 

T3 “ Cognominatum” onpoars to be a better reading than “ cognomi- 
natus,” which Sillig hsis adapted; ns it is much more probable that the 
work received its name from the subject than that the writer did. 

All these wines are described in B. xiv. 
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Oliap. 22.] 

yc'ars it begins to be of Sicdiura ago. FaliM’iiian wine ?>f this 
taken cold, is good for the stomach* but not when taken 
warm. For an inveterate cough and for quartan fevers, it is 
ji good plan to driuk it neat, fasting. There is no wijie that 
quickens the action of the venous 'S5'^em so much as this; it 
acts astringently upon the bowels, anfl is feeding to the body. * 
It has been thought, however, that this wine is productive of 
injury to the sight, and that it is fur from beneficial to the 
nerve?’* and the bladder. 

The Alban wines arc more salutary to the nervous system, 
but the sweet kinds ard not so bencftoial to the stomach. The 
rough wines of Alba are even b(itter than those of Falernum, 
butthej’'do not promote the digestion so well, and have a 
sliglit tendency to overload the stomach. 

As to the Surrentine wines, they have mo sucii eiiecl upon 
the stomach, nor are they at all trying to the head ; they h:i.vc 
the property also of arresting delluxions of the stomach and 
intestines. The Cmcuban wines are no longer grown. 

CriAP, 21. — TKE SETINE winks; ONK OnSEKVATTON UPON xflKM. 

TllK STATAN WINES ; ONE OUSEHVATION UPON THEM. THE 

SIGNIAN WINES ; ONK llKMEDY. 

Among the wines, however, which still exist, those of Scitia"^® 
promote the digestion, having more strength than the Surron- 
line wines, and more roughness than those of Alba. The 
wines of Falernum are not so powerful. Those of Stata are 
but very little inferior in quality to the wines already men- 
fioned. It is universally agreed that the wines of Signia arc 
extremely beneficial in cases of derangement of tlio bowels. 

CHAP. 22. — OTHER WINES : SIXTY- FOUR KKMKDIKS. 

As to the other wines, they may be spoken of in general 
terms. By the use of wine, the human vigour, blood, and 
complexion are improved. It is wine that makes up for all 
the difference between the middle or temperate zone, and those 
which lie on either side of it, the juice of the vine conferring 
as much vigour and robustness upon the inhabitants of our 
part of the earth as the rigorousness of the climate does 

75 ti Nervis.” As to the meaning of this word, sec B. xi. c. 88. 

Those wines also are described in B. xiv? 

n “Feritas.” 
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upon tfie people there. Milk, used aif a beverage, strengthens 
the bones, licpiids extracted from the cereals nourish tlie 
sinews, and water imparts nutriment to the flesh : hence it is 
that persons who confine themselves to these several liquids as 
a beverage, are of a lees a-uddy comJ)lexion .than the wino- 
*drinker, less robust, aiiddess able to endure fatigue. By tin) 
use of wine in moderation the sinews arc strcipgthened, but 
taken in excess it proves injurious to them ; the same, too, 
with the eyes. Wine refreslies the stomach, sharpens tho 
appetite, takes off the keen edge of sorrows and anxieties, 
warms the body, acts beneficially as a diuretic, and invites 
sleep. In addition to these properties, it arrests vomiting, and 
we find that pledgets of wool, soaked in wine, and applied to 
hbscesscs, are ertremely beneficial. According to A sclepiades, 
the virtues possessed by Wine are hardly equalled by the ma- 
jestic attributes of the gods themselves. 

Old wine bears admixture with a larger quantity of water, and 
acts more powerfully as a diuretic, though at the same time it 
is Iqjs effectual for quenching thirst. Sweet wine, again, is 
less inebriating, but stays longer on the stomach, while rough 
wine is more easy of digestion. The wine that becomes mel- 
low with the greatest ra|)idity is the lightest, and that which 
becomes sweeter the; older it is, is not so injurious to tho 
nerves. Wines that aib rich and black,"^* are not so ben(3- 
ficial to the stomach ; but, at the same time, they are more 
feeding to the body. Thin-bodied rough wines are not so 
fe(;ding, but are more wholesome to the stomach, and pass 
off more speedily by urine, though they are all tho more 
liable to fly to the head ; a remark w-bich will aj)ply, once for 
all, to liquids of every kind. 

Wine that has been mellowed by the agency of smoke is 
extremely unwholesome — a fraudulent method of preparation 
that has been invented in the wiiie-lofW® of the retail dealers. 
At the present day, however, this plan is adopted in private 
families even, when it is wished to give the appearance of ma- 
turity to wines that have become carious.*^® Indeed, this term 
cariom has been used very appositely by the ancients witJi 
reference to wines ; i'or we find that in the case of ^vood even, 
smoke exercises a caustic effect upon tho carious parts, and 

The colour of our Porti' 

“ Apotliccis.’* w) »t Cariem trahunt.” 
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eats them away ; and jfet we, on the other hand, persuade 
ourselves that an adventitious age ma5’ be imparted to wines 
by the bitter twang derived from smoke 
Those wines which are extremely pale, become morj whole- 
some the older ihey arc. The more generous’^® a wine is, the^ 
thicker it be(3)mes with age ; white, at the same time, it 
contracts a bitjber flavour, which is far from exercising a bene- 
ficial effect upon the health. To season tmotlier wine, that is 
not so old, with this, is nothing less than to* make an unwhole- 
some preparation. The more of its own natural flavoui*®^’ a 
wine possesses, the more wholesome it is ; and the best age for 
a wine is that which naturally belongs to it, a medium ago 
being the one that is the most generally esteemed. 

CHAP. 23. SIXTY-ONK OBSERVATIONS RnBATIVK TO WINE. 

Persons whose wisli it is to make flesh, or to keep the bowels 
relaxed, will do well to drink while taking their food. Those, 
oil the other hand, who wish to reduce thomsidves, or preweut 
.the bowels from being relaxed, should abstain from driiflcing 
while taking their meals, and drink but a very little only 
when tliey have done eating. To drink wine fasting is a 
fashion of recent introduction^ only, and an extremely bad 
one for persons engaged in matters of importance, and requir- 
ing a continued application of the mental faculties. Wine, no 
doubt, was taken fasting in ancient times, but then it was as 
a preparative for sleep and repose from worldly cares ; and it 
is for this reason that, in Homer,®® wo find Helen presenting 
it to the guests before the repast. It is upon this fact, too, 
that the common proverb is founded, which says that “ wis- 
dom is obscured by ^wine.”®® It is to wine that we men are 
indebted for being the only animated beings that drink without 
being thirsty. AVhen drinking wine, it is a very good plan to 
take a draught of wmter every now and then ; and to take one 
long draught of it at the last, cold water taken internally 
having the ofifect of instantaneously dispelling inebriation. 

While the ancients thought tljat the cariousness or results of old age 
■ were removed by the agency of smoke. , 

See B. xiv. c. 6. * Saliva.” 

^ In the time of the Emperor Tiberius. Stvi B. siv. o. 28. 

^5 Odyssey, B. iv. 1. 219, ct seq. 

“ Supieiitiam viuo obunibraii.*- 
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It is strongly recommended by HeSiod®’’^ to drink undiluted 
wine®® for twenty days' before the rising of the Dog-star, and 
as many after. Pure wine, too, jicts as an antidote to hoin- 
lock, coriander,®® henbane, mistletoe, ^pium, mercury, as also 
j to stings inflicted by bees,* wasps, honiets,. I^e phalangiuni, 
serpents, and scorpions ; all kinds of poison, in fact, which aie 
of a cold nature, the venom of the hmmorrhois and tlie 
prester,®® in particular, and the noxious effects of fungi. Un- 
diluted wine is gohd, too, in cases of flatulency, gnawin" pains 
in the thoracic organs, excessive vomitings at the stomach, 
fluxes of the bowels and intt^stines, dysentery, excessive per- 
spirations after prolonged fits of coughing, and defluxions of 
^various kinds. In the cardiac®^ disease, it is a good plan to 
apply a sponge ^soaked in neat wine to the left breast : in all 
these cases, howevei*, old white wine is the best. X fomenta- 
tion of hot wine applied to the genitals of beasts of burden is 
found to bo very beneficial ; and, introduced into the mouth, 
with the aid of a horn, it has tlie effect of removing all sen- 
sations of fatigue.®® It is asserted that in apes, and other quad- 
rupeds with toes, the growth will be impeded if they arc’ 
accustomed to drink undiluted wine.®® 

CHAP. 24. IX WHAT MALADIES WINK SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED; 

now IT SHOULD BE ADMINISTKllKD, AND AT WHAT TIMES. 

We shall now proceed to speak of wine in relation to its 
medicinal uses. The wines of Campania®^ which have the 
least body, are the most wholesome beverage for persons of 
rank and station ; and for the lower classes*® the best kind of 
wine is that which is the most pleasant to the person who 
drinks it, provided he is in robust health. For persons of all 
ranks, however, the most serviceable wine is that the strength 

81 Works and Days, 1. 594. 8* MtTnm.’* 

88 It is surprising, as Fee says, to find coriander enumerated among tlie 
poisons. Mistletoe, too, and mercury are neither of them poisons. As to 
hemlock, see B. xiv. fi. 7. 

^ See Lucan’s Pharsalia, B. ix. 11. 722, 791. 

« See B. xi. c. 71. 

8’^ This method is still employed with race-horses. See B. xiv. c. 28. 

88 It is still a very prevalent notion thatdie growth of dogs is stunted 
by giving them raw spirits, 

’ 8« The wines of Sui*rentuiii and Stata were Campanian wines. 

95 “Volgo.” 
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of which lias been reduced by the strainer for we must bear 
in mind that wine is nothing else but juice of grapes which 
has acquired strength by the process of fermentation. A mix- 
ture of numerous kiiyis of wine is universally bafj, and the 
most wholcsqprie wine of all is thht lo which no ingredient has 
been added when in a state of must*; indeed, it is still bettci- 
if the vcssclaeven in which it is kept have never been pitched.®’ 
As to wines which have been treated with marble, gypsum, 
or l\me,®® where is the man, however robiist he may be, that 
lias not stood in dread of them ? 

Wines which have been prepared with sea-water®* are par- 
ticularly injurious to the stomach, nerves, and bladder. Those 
which have been seasoned with resin are generally^ looked 
upon as beneficial to a cold stomach, but are considered unsuit- 
able where there is a tendency to vomit / the same, too, with 
must, boiled grape-juice,^ and raisin wine. New wines sea- 
soned with resin are good for no one, being productive of 
vertigo and head-ache : hence it is that the name of ** cra- 
pula” ^ has been given equally to new resined wines, and to 
the surfeit and head-ache which they produce. 

ITie wines above mentioned * by name, are good for cough 
and catarrh, as also for cceliac affections, dysentery, and 
the catamenia. Those wines of this sort which are red * or 
black, ^ are more astringent and more heating than the others; 
Wines which have been seasoned with pitch only, arc not 
injurious ; but at the same time we must bear in mind that 
pitch is neither more nor less than resin liquefied* by the action 
of fire. These pitched wines are of a heating nature, promote 
the digestion, and act as a purgative ; they arc good, also, for 
the chest and the bowels, for pains in the uterus, if there are 
no signs of fever, for inveterate fluxes, ulcerations, ruptures, 
spasms, suppurated abscesses, debility of the sinews, flatulency, 

M “ Sacco.” A strainer of linen cloth. See B. xiv. c. 28, and B. xix. 
c. 19. While it diminished the strength, however, it was considered to 
iiiiure the flavour. , , . r 

In that cose, Fee says, they would differ but 'little from the wines of 
the present day. Sec B. xiv. c. 2d. 

98 See B. XIV. c. 24. ®* See B. xiv. co. 9, 10. 

1 “ Sapa.” « * See B. xiv. c. 25. 

8 Surrentine, Alban, Falcmian, &c. 

4 The colour of Tent and Burgundy. *• The colour of Port. 

8 See B. xiv. c. 26. 
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cough, asthma, and sprains, in which last case they are applied 
in uncleansed wool. For all these purposes the wine is pre- 
ferred wliich has naturally the flavour of pitch,® and is 
thence ki^wn as ‘^picatum it is generally agreed, however, 
tjiat the produce of the vine vailed “ helvennaca,**’ if taken in 
too large a quantity, is trying to the head. 

In reference to tlie treatment of fever, it is welj known that 
wine should never be*given, unless the patient is an aged per- 
son, or the symptom § are beginning to abate. In cases of acute 
fever, wine must never be given, under any circumstance, 
except when there is an evid<uit remission of the attack, and 
more particularly if this takes place in the night, for then the 
4anger is diminished by one half, there being the probability 
of the patient sleeping off the effects of the wine. It is equally 
forbidden, also, to females just after delivery or a miscarriage, 
and to patients sullering 1‘rom over-indulgence of the sexual 
passions ; nor should it be given in cases of head-ache, of 
jnaladies in wdiich the attacks are attended with chills at the 
extrewities, of fever accompanied with cough, of tremulous- 
ncss ® in the sinews, of pains in the fauces, or where the disease 
is found to concentrate itself in the iliac regions. Wine is 
strictly forbidden, too, in cases of induration of the thoracic 
organs, violent throbbinga of the veins, opisthotony, tetanus, 
asthma, and hardness of breathing attended with fever. 

Wine is far from beneficial for a patient, when the eyes are 
fixed and rigid, and when the eyelids are immoveable, or else 
relaxed and heavy ; in cases, too, wdiere, with an incessant nic- 
tation, the eyes are more than usually brilliant, or where the 
eyelids refuse to close — the same, too, if that symptom 
should occur in sleep — or where the eyes are suffused with 
blood, or congealed matter makes jts appearance in the corners 
of*thoso organs. The same rule should be observed, also, when 
the tongue is heavy and swollen, or when llicro is an impedi- 
ment from time to time in the speech, when the urine is passed 
wdth difficulty, or when a person has been seized with a sudden 
fright, with spa,smj5, or recurrent fits of torpor, or experiences 
seminal discharges during sleep. 

« See B. xiv. cc. 3, 4. , . 

7 See B. xiv. c. 4 ; Vol. III. p. 227. 

® “ Tremore nervorum perhaps “ uervousness.” 
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CHAP. 25. — NINETY-ONK OBRKRVATIONS WITH REFERENCE TO 
WINE. 

It is a well-ascertamed fact, that in the cardiac ® disease the 
only resource* is wine. According •to some authorftics, how- 
ever, wine snould only b(5 given f^rhen the attacks come oft, 
while others, again, are of opinion, that it must only be ad- 
ministered between the attacks ; it being the object with the 
former to arrest the profuse perspirations, while the latter base 
their practice on an impression that it maybe given with more 
safety at a moment when the malady lias diminished in inten- 
sity ; and tliis I find is the opinion entertained by most people. 
In all cases, wine must only be administered just after taking 
food, never after sleep, and under no circuastances after afiy 
other kiftd of drink, or in other words, pnly wlieii the patient 
is thirsty ; in no case whatever should it be given, except at the 
very last extremity. Wine is b(!tter suited to males than to 
females, to aged people than to youths, to youths than to chil- 
dren, and to persons who arc used to it than to those arc 
not ill the habit of taking it ; winter, too, is a bettor time for 
using it than summer. As to the quantity to be prescribed, 
and the proportion of water to be mixed with it, that depends 
entirely upon the strength of the wine ; it is generally thought, 
however, that the best proportions are one cyathus of wine and 
two of water. If, however, there is a derangement of the 
storaacli, and if the food does not pass downward, the wine must 
be given in u larger proportion. 

CHAP. 26. — ARTIFICIAL WINES. 

Among the artificial w'incs, the preparation of which we 
have^'^ described, [there arc some which], “ I think, are no 
longer made ; in addition to Avhicb, it would bo a mere loss of 
time to enlarge upon their medicinal eficcts, having expa- 
tiated elsewhere upon the properties of the various elements of 
which they are eom})osed. And then, besides, the conceits of 
the medicid men in reLition to these win»8 have really passed 
Jill hounds ; they pretend, for instance, that a wine extracted 

® See It xi. c. 71. There is little doubt that generous wine promotes 
the rapid circulation of t]id*blood. 

In H. xiv. cc. 18, 19, 20. • 

“In siccoMiince with the suggestion of Sillig, we insert “sunt quae,” 
otherwise the passage is defective. 
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from turnips is good for recruiting the exlijiustcd strength, 
fitter exercises in arms or on horaeback ; and, not to speak of 
other preparations, they iittribute a similar effect to wine of 
juniper.*® tWho is there, too, that would think of looking 
upon wormwood wine as superior in its effects V) wormwood 
itself? 

I shall pass in silence the rest of these preparations, and 
among them palm wirffe,*® which is injurious to the head, and 
is beneficial only as a laxative to the bowels, and as a ciire,for 
spitting of blood. We cannot, however, look upon the liquor 
which we have spoken of*® under the name of bion,^* as being 
an artificial wine ; for the whole art of making it consists merely 
in,tho employment of grapes before they have arrived at ma- 
turity. This preparation is extremely good for a deranged 
stomach or an imperfect digestion, as also for pregnancy, faint- 
ing fits, paralysis, fits of trembling, vertigo, gri pings of the 
bowels, and sciatica. It is said, too, that in times of pesti- 
lence, and for persons on a long journey, this liquid forms a 
beveragpa of remarkable efficacy. 

CHAP. 27. — TTNKGAIi: TWENTY- EIGUT REMEDIES. 

Wine, even when it has lost its vinous properties, still re- 
tains some medicinal virtues. Vinegar possesses cooling pro- 
perties in the very highest degree, and is no less efficacious as 
a resolvent ; it has the property, too, of effervescing,*’ when 
poured upon the ground. We have frequently had occasion, 
and shall again have occasion, to mention the various medicinal 
compositions in which it forms an ingredient. Taken by itself, 
it dispels nausea and arrests liiccup, and if smelt at, it Avill 
prevent sneezing : retained in the mouth, it prevents a person 
from being inconvenienced by the heat*® of the bath. It is used 
as a beverage also, in combination with water,*® and employed 

” This would be a vigorous liquor, Fee thinks, and a good tonic ; 
similar, in fact, to the modem antiscorbutic wines. 

J'Y*e queries whether this was made from the fermented berries, or 
from an infusion of tlicnuin wine. In the former case it would bear some 
slight resemblance to our gin. 

“ Apsinthites.” Sco B. xiv. c. 19. 

'5 See B. xiii. c. 9. *® In B. xiv. c. 10. 

^7 The vinegar of the pinsont day does not ’appear to have any such 
property. *® <-elsu.s says the same thing, IJ. i. c. 3. 

• 13 Posca,” or vinegar and water, sometimes mixed witli o^gs, was the 

common drink of the lower classes at Home, and of the soldiers when on 
service. ' 
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as a gargle, it is found t)y many to be ycr}' whcdosome to the 
stomach, particularly convalescents and persons sulforing from 
sun-stroke ; used as a fomentation, too, this mixture is ex- 
tremely beneficial to tljp eyes. Yinegur is used rejnedially' 
when a leech ^'as been swallowed and it has the property of 
healing leprous sores, scorbutic eruptions, running ulcers, 
wounds inflieijed by dogs, scorpions, and scolopendrm, and the 
bite of the shrew-mouse. It is good, too, us a preventive of the 
itching sensations produced by the venom^of all stinging ani- 
mals, and as an antidote to the bite of the millepede. 

Applied warm in a sponge, in the proportion of three sex- 
tarii to two ounces of sulphur or a bunch of hyssop, vinegar 
is a remedy for maladies of the fundament. To arrest th^ 
haemorrhage which ensues upon the operation^ of lithotomy, 
and, indeed, all other operations of a similar nature, it is usual 
to apply vinegar in a sponge, and at the same time to admin- 
ister it internally in doses of two cyathi, the very strongest 
possible being employed. Vinegar has the effect also of 
dissolving coagulated blood ; for the cure of lichens, it Li used 
both internally and externally. Used as an injection, it ar- 
rests looseness of tlie bowels and fluxes of the intestines ; it is 
similarly employed, too, for procidenceof the rectum and uterus. 

Vinegar acts as a cure for inveterate coughs, defluxions of 
the throat, hardness of breathing, and looseness of the teeth : 
but it acts injuriously upon the bladder and the sinews, when 
relaxed. !Medical men were for a long time in ignorance how 
beneficij J vinegar is for the sting of the asp ; for it was only 
recently that a man, while carrying a bladder’-^^ of vinegar, hap- 
pening to be stung by an asp upon which ho trod, found to his 
surprise that whenever he put down the bladder he felt the sting, 
but that when he took it up again, he seemed as though he 
had never been hurt ; a circumstance which at once suggesbjd 
to him the remedial properties of the vinegar, upon drinking 
some of which he experienced a cure. It is with vinegar, too, 

-0 There is liltlc doubt that it would be advanta^ous to employ vincg.ir 
in snob a caso ; the animal would bo compelled to withdraw its bold, and 
vomiting would be facilitated. Strong salt and water, Tee thinks, would 
be still more efficacious. 

It would be of no use whatever, Fee thinks, in any of these cases. 

^2 An operation which, tbougli known to j;he Greeks and lloinaiis, ap- 
pears to have been completely lust sight of in the middle ages. 

2^ Or leather bag, “utrera.” 
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and nothing else, that persons rinse the mouth after sucking 
the poison from a woinid. Tliis liquid, in fact, exercises a 
predominance not only upon various articles of food, but upon 
many other substances ajj well. Pouied upop rocks in con- 
^derable quantities, it lia^tlie effect of split, ting®* them, when 
the action of fire alone has been unable to produce any effect 
ther(‘on. As a seasoning, too, there is no ki nil that is more 
agreeable than vinp^ar, or that lias a greater tendency to 
heighten the flavour of food. When it is employed for» this 
purpose, its extreme tartness is modifi(id with burnt bread or 
wine, or else it is heightened by the addition of pepper, and of 
laser in all cases, too, salt modifies its strength. 

• Whije speakiijg of vinegar, we must not omit to mention a 
very remarkable case in connexion with it : in the latter years 
of his life, M. Agrippa was dreadfully afilicted with gout, so 
much so, in fact, that he was quite unable to endure the tor- 
ments to which he was subjected. Upon this, guided by the 
ominous advice of one of his medical attendants, tliougli un- 
knowff to Augustus, at the moment of an extremedy severe 
attack he plunged his logs into hot vinegar, content to pur- 
chase exemption from such cruel torments as he suffered, if 
even at the price of all use and sensation in those limbs, 
« *^26 

CHAP, 28 . ( 2 .) — SQUILL VINEGAtt: SEVENTEEN REMEDIES. 

Squill* vinegar is the more esteemed, the older it is. In 
aflditioil to the properties which we have alrcady^*^ mentioned, 
it is useful in cases whore the food turns sour upon the sto- 
mach, a mere taste of it being sufficient to act as a corrective. 
It is good, too, when persons are seized with vomiting, while 

24 SoG B. XXX, c. 21. From Livy and Plulorch wo learn tliat Hannibal 
employed this method of splitting the rocks when making Tiis way across 
the Alps. Kce, at considerable length, disputes the credibility of this 
account, and thinks it only a wonderful story iavciited by the Eonians to 
account for their defeat'by Hannibal. 

^ Sec B. xix. c. 5. 

'2’ Sillig has little doubt that this passage is incomplete, and that the 
end of it should bo to llie effect, the resirf^t of which was, that he was 
elfwtnally cured.” A very similar story is related of Servius Clodius, a 
Koman kiiiglit, in B. xxv. c. V. 

2’ In B. XX. c. 39. It is still employed inmcdiianc ; but the statements 
here made, us^F^c says, do not merit a serious discussion. 
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fasting, having the effect of induratipig the passages of the 
throat and stomach. It is a corrective, also, of bad breath, 
strengthens the teeth and gums, and improves the complexion. 

Used as a gargle, sq^i^ill vinegar remedies hardnesS'iof Clear- 
ing, and opeD|^ tlie passages of the^ cars, while at the same 
time it tends to improve the sight. It is very good, too, for 
epilepsy, melancholy, vertigo, hysterical suffocation s, blows, 
falls with violence, and extravasations of blood in consequence, 
as algo for debility of the sinews, and diseases of the kidneys. 
In cases of internal ulceration, however, the use of it must be 
avoided. 


CHAP. 29. — oxySieli : seven iiemedies. 

The following, as wc learn from Dicuches, was the manner 
in which dxymcli*® was prepared bj^ the rfheients. lu a caul- 
dron they used to put ten minae of honey, five heminje of old 
vinegar, a pound and a quarter of sea-salt, and ' five sextarii 
of rain-water ; the mixture was then boiled together till it 
had simmered spme ton times, after -which it was pourd® off, 
and put by for keeping. Asclepiades, however, condemned 
this preparation, and put an end to the use of it, though l^e- 
fore his time it used to be given in fdVers even. Still, how- 
ever, it is generally admitted that it was useful for the cure 
of stings inflicted by the serpent known as the sGps,”^®and 
that it acted as an antidote to opium^® and mistletoe. It was 
usefully employed also, warm, ns a gargle for quinsy and 
maladies of the cars, and for affections of the mouth and 
throat ; for all tlicse purposes, however, at the present daj’, 
oxalmc is employed, the best kind of which is made with 
Balt and fresh vinegar. < 

CUAP. 30. — SAPA : SEVEN EKMEDIES. 

SapaJ^ has a close affinity with wine, being nothing else 

'-^8 See B. xiv. c. 21. The modern oxyrael, as Fee remarks, consists of 
iioncy dissolved in wliite vinegar, and boars no rescinhhmcc to tlic mon- 
strous composition here described, and wliich no stomach, he says, could 
possibly support. 

See Lucan’s Pharsalia, B. ix. 11. 723, 776. 

F^e thinks that there may be some foundation for this statement, as 
vinegar acts efficaciously as a remedy to the ^ects of narcotic poisons. 
Mistletoe, as already stated, is not a poison. 

Grape-juice boiled down to one-third. See B. xiv. c. 11. 

VOL. IV. I 3 
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but must boiled down to one third : tliat which is prepared 
from white must is the It is used medicinally in cases 
of injuries inflicted by canlharides, the buprestis,®® the pine- 
caterpillijrs known as pityocarapae,®* salamanders, and all ve- 
nomous bites and stings. Taken with onions it has the effect 
of bringing away the dead foetus and the after-birth. Accord- 
ing to Pabianus, it acts as a poison, if taken by a person fast- 
ing, immediately after the bath.®* 

CHAP. 31. — LEES OF wihe; twelve kemedies, 

Next in the natural order come the lees of these several 
liquids. The lees of®* wine are so extremely powerful as to 
prove 'fatal to persons on descending into the vats.®® The 
proper precaution for4)reventing this, is to let down adight first, 
which so long as it refuses to bum, is significant of danger. 
Wine-lees, in an unrinsed®’ state, form an ingredient in several 
medicinal preparations : with an equal proportion of iris,®® a 
liniment is prepared from them for purulent eruptions ; and 
either moist or dried, they are used for stings *inllicted by the ■ 
phalangium, and for inflammations®® of the testes, mamillae, 
or other parts of the body. A decoction of winc-lecs is pre- 
pared, too, with barley-meal and powdered frankincense ; after 
which it is first parched and then dried. The test of its being 
properly boiled, is its imparting, when cold, a burning sensa- 
tion to the tongue. When left exposed to the air, wine-lees 
very rapidly lose their virtues ; which, on the other hand, arc 
greatly heightened by the action of fire. 

Wine-lees are very useful, too, boiled with figs, for the cure 

See c. 18 of this Book. The account here given of tho medicinal 
properties of sapa is altogether unfounded. 

3'* A worm that grows in the pine-tree, the Phulasna bomb 5 ’X piti'ocanipa 
ofLinnjeus. 

A mere absurdity, of course. See c. 18 of this Book. 

3* The lees of wine are charged with sub-tartarate of potash, a quan- 
tity of colouring matter more or less, and a small proportion of wine. They 
are no longer used in medicine. Under the term “ faex vini,” Pliny includes > 
the pulp or husks of grapes after the must has been expressed. 

In consequence of the carbonic gas disengaged before the fermenta- 
tion is finished, asphyxia being the result. 

By the use of this terra he evidently moans grape husks. 

Or flower-de-luce. See B. xxi. cc. 19, 83. 

Wine-lees would only have the effect of increasing the inflammation. 
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of lichens and cutaneous eruptions ; tb^y are applied also in a 
similar manner to leprous sores and running ulcers. Taken 
ill drink, they act as an antidote to the poison of fungi, and 
more particularly if they are undiliitcd ; boiled and theh rinsed, 
they are used in preparations for the oyes. They are employed* 
also topically for diseases of the testes and generative organs, 
and are taken* in wine for strangury. A^hen wine-lees have 
lost their strength, they are still useful forjcleansing the body 
and ecouring clothes, in which case they act as a substitute 
for gum acacia.^® 

CHAP. 32. — LEES OF TINEOAU *. SEVENTEEN IIEMEDIES. 

The lees of vinegar,^^ as a matter of course, •considering the 
material from which they are derived, arc much more acrid 
than those of wine, and more caustic in their effects. This 
substance prevents the increase of suppuration, and, employed 
topically, is good for the stomach, intestines, and regions of 
the abdomen. It has the property also of arresting fluisos of 
those parts, and the catamenia when in excess ; it disperses 
inflamed tumours which have not come to a head, and is a cure 
for quinsy. Applied with wax, it is curative of erysipelas. 
It reduces swellings of the mamillac when gorged with milk, 
and removes malformed nails. Employed with polenta, it is 
very efficacious for the cure of stings inflicted by the serpent 
called cerastes;^* and in combination with melanthium,** it 
heals bites inflicted by crocodiles and dogs. 

Vinegar lees, too, by being subjected to the action of fire, 
acquire additional strength.^ Mixed in this state with oil of 
mastich, and applied to the hair, tliey turn*® it red in a single 
night. Applied with water in linen, as a pessary, they act as a 
detergent upon the uterus. 

See B. xxiv. c. 67. 

Theii- properties ure similar to those of wine-ices, but they are no 
longer used in medicine. The statements here made by our author, Fee 
remarks, are entirely fabulous. • 

Or horned serpent. Sec B. xi. c. 45. 

* * See B. XX. c. 71. 

** This, as F6e observes, is pfobably the case. 

It must be remembered that red hair was greatly admired by the 
Homans. * 
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CHAP. 33 . LEPS OF SAPA : FOTJR REMEPTEB. 

The lees*’ of sapa arc used for the cure of burns, it being 
the best jplan to employ with them the down that grows on 
the reed ; a decoction too, of these leesf, is good for the cure of 
an inveterate cougli. They are boiled also in a*caucepan with 
salt and grease as an ointment for tumours of the jaws and 
nock. 

CHAP. 84 . ( 3 .) — Tlin LEAVES OF TIIK OLIVE t TWENTY-TUllEK 
REMEDIES. 

The next rank, after the vine, clearly belongs to the olive. 
The leaves of the olive-tree are astringent,*® detergent, and 
^indin]^ in the ^highest degree. Chewed and applied to sores, 
they arc of a healing nature ; and applied topicalljj with oil, 
they are good for head-ache. A decoction of them wdth honey 
makes a good liniment for such parts of the body as have been 
subjected to cauteries it ion, as also for inflammations of the gums, 
whit^ws, and foul and putrid ulcers ; combined with honey, 
they arrest discharges of blood from the nervous *® parts of the . 
body. The juice of olive leaves is ofiicacious for carbunculor 
ulc(!rs and ])ustulca about the eyes, and for procidcnce of the 
pupil ; hence it is much employed in the composition of oye- 
salves, having the additional property of healing inveterate 
runnings of the eyes, and ulcerations of the eyelids. 

This juice is extracted by pouring wino and rain-water 
upon tlie leaves, and then pounding them ; after whicli the 
])ulp is dried and divided into lozeiig(iR. Used with wool, 
as a pessjir)', this preparation arrests menstruation when in 
excess, and is very useful for the trcatiucnt of purulent sores, 
condylomala, erysipelas, spreading ulcers, and epinyctis. , 

CHAP- 35 — THE DLORSOM OF TTIE OLIVE*. FOUR BEMEDTES. 

The blossom,®® too, of the olive-tree possesses similar pro- 

Tlie tbickor pails of boiled grape-juico. These lees have no affinity 
with tliose of wine or vinegar. • 

They are rich in tannin and gallic acid, and yde states that they 
have been propf«t*d as a substitute for quinine. The statements here inado 
by Pliny, ho says, in reference to their pro{>crtics, are hypothetical. 

“Nervosis.’* • 

^ Xo medicinal use is now made of it, but its properties would be very 
similar to those of the leaves. 
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perties. The j’ouiig bKiiielics arc burnt when just b*eginning 
to blossom, and of the ashes a substitute for spodium®^ is 
made, upon which wine is poured, and it is then bunit afresh. 
'Jo suppurations and injjamccl tumours these ashes are implied, or 
else the Icav^ beaten up with bani^y; for the eyes, they are 
used with polenta. The juice which exudes “ from the woo(f, 
when burnt in a green state, heals lichens, scaly eruptions, and 
running ulcers. * 

As to the juice®* which exudes naturdlly from tlic olive- 
tree, and more particularly that of -^ilthiopia, we cannot be 
sufficiently surpa-ised that authors sliould have been found to 
recommend it as an application for tooth-ache, and to tell us 
at the same time that it is a poison, and even that we musj 
liave recourse to the wild olive for it. The 'dark of tlie roots 
of the olive, as young and tender a tnee as possible being 
selected, scraped and taken every now and then in honey, is 
good for paticuits suffeiiiig from spitting of blood and puru- 
lent expectorations. The ashes of tlio tree itself, mixed with 
axle-grease, are useful for the cure of tumours, ami heal 
fistulas by the extraction of the vicious humours which they 
contain. 

ciur. 30. — WHITE olives: four remedies, blacx olives: 

THREE REMEDIES, 

White olives are wholesome for the upper regions of the 
stomach, hut not so good for the bowels. Eaten by themselves, 
habitually as a <liet, quite fresh and before they are pre- 
served, they are remarkably serviceable, having the effect of 
curing gravel,*® and of sircngtiieniiig the teeth when worn or 
loosened by the use of meat. 

Impure metallic oxide. See B. xix. c. 4, and B. xxxiv. c. 52. Tlie 
ashes of the branches would be an impure sub-carbonate of potass, wliich 
would act, Fee says, as a powerful irritant. 

52 A sort of pyroligneous acid, which would have the noxious effect (»f 
throwing inward the eruptions. 

53 This juice or tear (lacrinia) Foe thinks to he the same with the En- 
hmmon, mentioned in B. xii. c. 38 ; the propertic's of which are quite in- 
active, though Uioscoridcs, B. i. e. IH9, speaks of it as a poison. 

5^ Probably in consequence of the tannin and gallic acid, which it con- 
tains in gi’cat abundance. 

55 Fee says that all these statements as to the medicinal properties of 
olives arc false. 
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Black olives, on the other hand, afe not so wholesome for 
the upper regions of Che stomach, but arc better^ for the 
bowels ; they are not good, however, for the head or for the 
eyes. Both kinds, pounded and applied topically, are good 
tbr the euro of burns, but the black olive is somgtimes chewed 
lirst, and instantly appliei to the sore, for the purpose of pre- 
venting blisters from forming. Colymbades “ act as a deter- 
gent for foul ulcers, but they are bad for persons suffering 
from strangury. 

CHAP. 37. — AMURCA OP OLIVES : T'WENTY-ONE REMEDIES. 

As to tho amurca of olives, we might appear to have said 
enough on the s.pbject already,*^ taking Cato as our guide ; it 
remains, however, to speak of the medicinal uses ot this sub- 
stance. It is extrenaely serviceable as a strengthener of tho 
gums,“ and for the cure of ulcers of the mouth ; it has the 
effect, also, of strengthening loose teeth in tho sockets, and an 
application of it is good for erysipelas and spreading ulcers. 
Por chilblains, the amurca of the black olive is the best, as 
also Rs a fomentation for infants ; that of the white oliv6 is 
used, with wool, as a pessary for affections of the uterus. Of 
both kinds, however, the amurca is much more serviceable 
when boiled ; this being done in a vessel of Cyprian copper, to 
the consistency of honey. Thus prepared, it is used, accord- 
ing to the neoessities of the case, with either vinegar, old 
wine, or honied wine, for the treatment of maladies of the 
mouth, teeth, and ears, and for running ulcers,®® diseases of the 
generative organs, and chaps on various parts of the body. It 
is employed topically, for the cure of wounds, in a linen 
pledget, and for sprains, in wool : as a medicament, it is of great 
utility, more particularly when old, as in such case it effects 
the cure of fistula.®® 

It is used as an injection for ulcerations of the fundament, 
the generative organs, and the uterus, and is employed topi- 
cally for incipient gout and diseases of the joints. Boiled 

Or preserved olives. Sec B. xv. c. 4. 

” B. XY. c. 8. 

“ Pee thinks that it would exercise quiie a contrary effect. Marc of 
olives is no longer used in npedicine. 

It would produce no good effect in the treatment of ulcers. 

60 Pee remarks that it would have no such effect. 
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down again, with omp^iacium,®* to the consistency oIE honey, 
it extracts decayed teeth ; and, in combination with a decoc- 
tion of lupines and the plant chammleon,*^ it is a marvellous 
cure for itch in beasts, of burden.® Fomentations amurca 
in a raw states®* are extremely go<5d for gout. 

CHAP. 38. (^.) — THE LEAVES OF TUE WILD OLIVE I SIXTEEN 
BEMRDIES. 

Ttiie leaves of the wild olive are posse&sed of similar pro- 
perties. The spodium® that is made by burning the young 
branches is of remarkable efficacy for arresting fluxes; it 
allays inflammations of the eyes also, acts as a detergent upon 
ulcerous sores, makes the flesh grow on wounds from which :J^t 
has been removed, and acts gently as a cadfetic upon fleshy 
excrescences, drying them up and making them cicatiize. The 
rest of its properties are similar to those of the cultivated olive. 
There is, however, one peculiarity in it; the leaves, boiled 
with honey, are given in doses of a spoonful for spitting of 
blood.® The oil, too, of the wild olive is more acrid, and 
possesses greater energy* than that of the cultivated olive ; 
hence it is that it is usual to rinse the mouth with it for the 
purpose of strengthening the teeth.® 

The leaves, too, are applied topically, with wine, to whit- 
lows, carbuncles, and all kinds of gatherings; and, with 
honey, to sores which require a detergent. Both a decoction 
of the leaves and the natural juices of the wild olive form 
ingredients in medicaments for the eyes ; and the latter are 
found useful as an injection for the ears, in the case of puru- 
lent discharges even. From the blossom of the wild olive a 
liniment is prepared for condyloraata and epinyctis : it is ap- 
plied also to the abdomen, with barley-meal, for fluxes, and to 
the head, with oil, for head-ache. In cases where the scalp 
becomes detached from the cranium, the young blanches, 

® See B. xii. c. 60. gee g, x^ii. c. 21. 

Fee thinks that it might prove useful in this ^ase. 

w Unboiled. 

^ See c. 35. There is no analogy, Fee says, between marc of olives 
and the leaves of the wild olive. 

®® This is hardly a peculi^ity, for he has said already that the cultivated 
olive is employed witn honey to arrest the 6-tw of blood. 

The tannin which it contains in great abundance may possibly Imve 
ibis effect. 
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boiled and applied with .honey, have a^healing effect. These 
branches, too, when arrived at maturity, taken with the food, 
arrest diarrhoea: parched and beaten up with honey, they 
act as a (letorgont upon corroding sores^ and bring carbuncles 
tp a head and diapers thenj. ‘ 

CJIAP. 39. — OMPIIACIUM ; THREE REMEDIES. 

c* 

As to olive oil, we« have abundantly treated of its nature 
and elements alreadj^.®® It now remains to speak of the medi- 
cinal properties of the various « kinds of oil. The most uSeful 
of all is omphacium,®^ and next to that, green oil in addi- 
tion to which, we may remark that oil ought to be as fresh as 
nossiblo, except in cases where old oil is absolutely required. 
For medicinal pltirposes, too, oil should be extremely fluid, 
have an agreeable smell, and be free fronf^ all tastej just the 
converse, in fact, of the property which we look for in food. 
Omphacium is good for the gums, and if kept from time to 
time in the mouth, there is nothing better as a preservative of 
the whiteness of the teeth. It checks profuse perspirations. 

CHAP. 40. — OIL OP (enanthe: twenty-eight remedies. 

Oil of oonantlio’** lias Just the same properties as oil of roses. 
Like oil in general, it makes the body supple, and imparts to 
it strength and vigour ; it is injurious to the stomach, pro- 
motes the increase of ulcers, irritates the fauces, and deadens 
the effect of all poisons, wliite-lead and gypsum in particular, 
if taken in hydromel or a decoction of dried figs. Taken with 
Avater, it is good as an antidote to tlie effects of opium, and to 
injuries inflicted by caiitharidcs, the buprestis, the salaraandra, 
and the pine caterpillar.” Taken pure as an emetic, it is 
highly esteemed as an antidote in all tlic before-mentioned 
cases. It is also a refreshing remedy for extreme lassitude, 
and for fits of shivering from cold. Taken Avnrm, in doses of 
six cyathi, and more particularly wlien boiled with rue,”* it 

In B. XV. c. 2. Sec B. xii. c. 60. 

See B. xii. c. 60. • An inferior kind of omphacium. 

“ Non mordoat.” Probably in the sense of “ have no pungency.” 

’2 Or “ Qiiianthiniini.” See B. xii. c. Cl, and B. xv. c. 7. 

” Sec c. 30 of this Book. 

73* F^e remarks^ that a modern physician vftuld dread to administer such 
a dose, rue being a very daiigJjrojis plant in its effects. He also remarks 
that it is doubtful whether Pliny is speaking throughout this Chapter of 
olive oil or of oil of mnanthc ; and such is the fact, though most probably 
the latter is Intended to be spoken ol^ 
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relieves gripings of tho^ stomach and expels intestinal worms. 
Taken in doses of one hemina with wine and warm water, or 
('Ise with barley water, it acts as a purgative upon the bowels. 
]t is useful, also, in tl^e eornposition of plasters for , wounds, 
end it cleansoVthc complexion of *thj face. Injected into the 
nostrils of oxen, till it produces eructation, it cures attacks of 
llatiilency. 

When old it is of a more warming natkre than when new, 
and gets more energetically as a sudorific, *and as a resolvent 
for indurations. It is very efficacious'® in cases of lethargy, 
and more particularly in the decline of the disease. Mixed 
with an equal proportion of honey which has not been smoked,"® 
it contributes in some degree to the improvement of the sights 
It is a remedy, also for lieatUacho ; and, in combination with 
water, for the burning attacks iii fevers?. If old oil should 
liappen not to be at hand, the now oil is boiled to act as a sub- 
stitute for it. 

CHAJ’. 41. — CAsxoit pm: sixtkkn iikmedies. 

Castor’’^ oil, taken with an e(jual quantity of warm water, acts 
as a purgative'^ upon tlio bowels. It is silid, too, that as a 
purgative this oil acts more particularly upon the regions of 
the diaphragm.'^® It is very useful for disea.scs of the joints, 
all kinds of indurations, affections of the uterus and curs, and 
for burns : employed with the ashes of the murex,®® it heals 
itch-scabs and iiiflammutions of the fundament. It improves 
the complexion also, and by its fertilizing tendencies promotes 
the growtli of the hair. The .cicus, or seed from which this 
oil is made, no aiiiimil will touch ; and from these grapo-liko 
seeds'*’* wicks ate mado,^^ which bin’U with a peculiar brilliancy ; 

“ Ptisanae succo.” 

7* Fee thinks that it can have no such efficacy, whether it bo olive oil 
or oil of ocnaiithe that is the subject of discussion. 

“ Acapni.” See B. xi. c. 15. 

“ Olciini cicinum.” Sec B. xv. c. 7. 

It is still used in medicine for the same purpose. 

“ Prjccordia either the diaphragm, or tlio parts above it, such as 
the heart and chest. 

^0 See B. ix. c. 52. See B. xv. o. 7. 

Fee is at a loss to kncMV how these wicks could have been made : 
most probably, however, the seeds were bcatejn up into a pulp for the pur- 
pose. The oil is still used fur lamps in some countries, though, as Pliny 
says, in consequence of its extreme thickness, the light it gives is not 
good. 
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the light, however, that is pi-oduccd the oil is very dim, in 
consequence of its extreme thickness. The leaves are applied 
topically with vinegar for erysipelas, and fresh-gathered, they 
are U8e4by themselves for diseases the mamillco and de- 
^fluxions ; a decoction of 'them in wine, with pqleuta and saf- 
fron, is good for inflammations of various kinds. Boiled by 
themselves, and applied to the face for three successiye days, 
they improve the complexion. 

CHAP. 42. — OIL OP almonds: sixteen eemedies. 

Oil of almonds is of a purgative and emollient nature ; i t 
effaces wrinkles on the skin, improves the complexion, and, in 
•combination wijh honey, removes spots on the face. A decoc- 
tion of it with oil of roses, lioney, and pomcgrana,to rind, is 
good for the ears, and exterminates the small worms that breed 
there ; it has the effect also, of dispelling hardness of hearing, 
recurrent tinglings and singing in the ears, and is curative of 
head-ache and pains in the eyes. Used with wax, it cures 
boils, ‘’and scorches by exposure to the sun in combination 
with wine it heals, running ulcers and scaly eruptions, and 
with melilote, condylomatous swellings. Applied by itself to 
the head, it invites sleep.®* 

CHAP. 43. — OIL OP LAUEEL *. NINE EEMEDIES. 

As to oil of laurel,®* the fresher and greener it is, tho more 
valuable are its properties. It is of a heating nature, and is 
consequently applied, warm, in a pomegranate rind, for para- 
lysis, spasms, sciatica, bruises, head-ache, catarrhs of long 
standing, and diseases of tho cars. 

CHAP. 44. — OIL OF MYRTLE : TWENTY REMEDIES. 

Oil of myrtle has similar properties.®® It is of an astringent 
and indurative nature ; mixed with the scoria of copper, and 

83 « A sole ustis.” Not coup de aoUil^ or sun-stroke,^’ as Littr^ renders 
it. Oil of almonds is still a favourite ingredient in cosmetics. 

There is no triah. Fee says, in this assertion. 

^ Fixed oil of laurel contains a certain proportion of volatile oil, to 
which it is indebted for the excellence of ilr smell. It is still used as a 
liniment for rheumatic pains^and other alfoctions. 

86 As prepared hy the aucients, it 1ms no analogous properties with oil of 
laurel. Myrtle oil is no longer used in medicine. 
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wax, it cures diseases^ of the gums, tooth-ache, dysentery, 
ulcerations of the uterus, affections of* the bladder, inveterate 
or running ulcers, eruptions, and burns. It exercises a heal- 
ing effect also, upon excoriations, scaly eruptions, cl^aps, con- 
dylomata, andaprains, and it neutralizes offensive odours of the 
body. This oil is an antidote®^ to dantharides, the buprestis, 
and other dajjgerous poisons of a corrosive nature. 

CHAP^ 45. — OIL OF CnAM.EMTRSINE OR OXYMYRSINE; OIL OF 

CYPRKSS ; OIL OF CITRUS ; OIL OF WALNUTS ; OIL OF CNIDIUM ; 

OIL OF MASTICH; OIL OF BALANUS; VARIOUS REMEDIES. 

Oil of chamajmyrsine, or oxymyrsine,®® possesses similar pro- 
perties. Oil of cypress®® also, produces the e»me effects as oil 
of myrtle, and the same as to oil of citrijs.®® Oil of walnuts, 
which we have previously mentioned®^ as being called *‘caryi- 
non,** is good for alopecy, and is injected into the ears for the 
cure of liurdness of hearing. Used as a liniment, it relieves 
head-ache ; but in other respects it is of an inert nature and 
disagreeable taste ; indeed, if part only of one of the kernels 
should happen to bo decayed, the whole making is spoilt. 
The oil extracted from the grain of Cnidos®® has similar pro- 
perties to castor®'^ oil. Oil of mastich®* is very useful as an 
ingredient in the medicinal preparation known as “ acopum;^’®* 
indeed it would be fully as efficacious as oil of roses, Avere it 
not found to bo somewhat too styptic in its effects. It is em- 
ployed in cases of too profuse perspiration, and for the euro 
of pimples produced thereby. It is extremely efficacious also 

Such is not the case. 

The wild myrtle, or little holly. See B. xv. c. 7. ^ The oil would be 
inodorous, and not possessed, as Pliny says, of properties similar to those 
of oil of myrtle. 

See B. XV. c. 7. F5c thinks that it may have possibly been prepared 
from a decoction of leaves of cypress. 

so See B. xiii. cc. 1. 29, and B. xv. c. 7. 

01 See B. xv. c. 7. Oil of walnuts is used but little in medicine at the 
present day, but it is employed for numerous other ^purposes. 

so “ Granuni Cnidium.*’ See B. xv. o. 7. 

03 It would only resemble castor oil in its drastic properties ; the latter 
is a fixed natural oil, the forpior an artificial one. 

0^ See B. xv. c. 7. An oil is still extracted in Italy from the fruit of 
the Fistacia lentiscus but it is no longer Mshd in medicine. 

0* From the Greek axovosj relieving weariness.” 
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for itch Tn beasts of bimlftn. Oil of talamis®® removes spo\s 
oil the skin, boils, freckles, and maladies of the gums.®’ 

CIJAP, 46. TIIH CYPltUS, AND THE OIL EXTRACTED FROM IT; 

SHXTEEN llEMEDIEJj. ^OLEUCINUM : ONE REMEDY. 

Wo have already enlarged®® upon the nature hf the Cyprus, 
and the metliod of preparing oil of Cyprus. Tl\is oil is natu- 
rally warming, and relaxes the sinews. The leaves of the 
tree are used as ancapplicaiion to the stomach,®® and the juice 
of them is applied in a pessary for irritations of the uferus. 
iVesh gatliered and cliewed, the leaves are applied to running 
ulcers of the head, ulcerations of the mouth, gatherings, and 
condylomatous sores. A decoction of the leaves is very useful 
.'ll so for burns aivl sprains. Beaten up and applied with the 
juice of tlie struth(juni,’ they turn the hair r(;d. The blos- 
soms, applied to the head with vinegar, relieve head-ache, 
and the ashes of them, burnt in a pot of raw earth, are cura- 
tive of corrosive sores and putrid ulcers, cither (‘in ployed by 
themq^dves, or in combination with honey. The odour- exhaled 
by these blossoms induces sleep. 

The oil called '' gleucinum”® has certain astringent and re- 
freshing properties similjir to those of oil of eenanthe. 

CHAP. 47. —OIL OP BALSAMUM : FIFTEEN REMEDIES. 

The oil of balsamum is by far the most valuable of them all, 
as already stated ^ by us, wlieii treating of the unguents. It 
is extremely efficacious for the venom of all kinds of serpents, 
96 Qr «l)en ” Sue B. xii c. 46, and B. xv. c. 7. Oil of bcii is still 
made, hut it lias no sucli eilects os tlioso mentioned by our author. 

Pliny appears to have made the same error here in compiling from 
the Greek, as lie has done in Chapters 4 and 13, in mistaking the Greek 
woi'd signifying “scars,” for that meaning “gums.” 

In B. xii, c. 61, and B. xv. c. 7. 

The Cyprus, or licniia, is but little known in Europe ; but it is em- 
ployed for many purposes in the East. The leaves, wliich have a powerful 
smell, arc used for the purpose of dyeing and staining various parts of the 
body. 

^ Pliny has most probably committed an error hero in mentioning the 
strutheum,” or sparrow-quince ; for the corresponding passage in Jlios- 
corides, B. i. c. 124, speaks of the “ struthion,” the Gypsophila struthiuni 
of Linnaeus, or possibly, as Littre thinks, the Saponaria officinalis. See 
B. xix. c. 18. ' 

« This, F6c thinks, may piobably be the case. 

3 Sec B. XV, c. 7. 

In B. xii. c. 64. Balm of Mecca, Fee says, possesses properties little 
different from the turpentines extracted from the Gonifbrae. 
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is very beneficial to thc*eycsight, disperses films upon the eyes, 
assuages hardness of breathing, and acts emolliently upon all 
kinds of gatherings and indurations. It has the effect, also, 
of preventing the blo9d from coagulating, acts as a ^etergent 
upon ulcers, is remarkably beneficial for diseases of the 
ears, head-aebe, trembling,® spasms, and ruptures. Taken in 
milk, it is an» antidote to the poison of aconite, atid used as a 
liniment upon tlie access of the shivering^ts in fevers, it modi- 
fies t|ieir violence. Still, however, it shoiTld be used but spa- 
ringly, as it is of a very caustic nature, and, if not employed in 
moderation, is- apt to augment the malady. 

CHAP. 48. — MALOBATnPTJJt : FIVE RE:*1 151)1 ES. 

"VVe have already® spoken, also, of the nature of maloha- 
tbruin, and the various kinds of it. It acts as a diuretic, and, 
sprinkled in wine upon the e3a‘S, it is used very advantageously 
for delluxioiis of those organs. It is applied also to the fore- 
head, for the purpose of promoting sleep ; but it acts with 
still greater efficacy, if the nostrils are rubbed with it, Sc if it 
is taken in water. Tlie leaves, placed beneath the tongue, 
impart a sweetness to tluj mouth and brcatli, and put among 
clothes, they produce a similar eflect. 

CHAP. 49. — OIL OP henbane: two hemedtes. oil op lupines : 

ONE IlEMEDV. OIL NARCISSUS I ONE KEMEDV. OIL OP 

RADISHES : FIVE BEJIEDIES. OIL OF SESAME I THREE REMEDIES. 

OIL OF lilies: THREE JiKMKDlES. OIL OF SELOA : ONE llEMEDV. 

OIL OF lOUVIUM : ONE REMEDY. 

Oil of henbane is of an emollient nature, but it is bad for 
the nerves ; takem in drink, it disturbs the brain. Tliermi- 
num,® or oil of lupines, is emollient, and very similar to oil of 
roses in its effects. As to oil of narcissus, wo liave already 
spoken of it when describing that flower. Oil of radishes 

® “ Trornulijs.” 

® In B. xii. c. i59. Whjitover nialohaUirum may have been, this was on 
artificial oil, no doubt. ' 

’ “ iryoscyamiimm.** infixed oil with narcotic properties, and most 
probably, highly dang(TOUS in its effects. 

^ From tho Greek Bipfiog, a lupine. 

“ In B. xxi. c. 75. 

A fixed oil, ch;irgcd with a small proportion of es.sentijil oil. 
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cures ph'thiriasis ” contracted in a lorfg illness, and removes 
roughness of the skin upon the face. Oil of sesame is curative 
of pains in the ears, spreading ulcers, and the cancer *** known 
as ** cacqpthes.** Oil of lilies, which ,we have previously 
mentioned as being callecf oil of Phaselis and ^fl of Syria, is 
extremely good for the kidneys and for promoting perspiration, 
as also as an emollient for the uterus, and as tending to bring 
internal tumours to a*head. As to oil of Selga, we have al- 
ready spoken of ft as being strengthening to the tent[ons ; 
which is the case, also, with the herbaceous oil which the 
people of Iguvium sell, on the Plaminian Way. 

CHAP. 50. — ELiEOMELi: TWO BEMEDIES. OIL OF PITCH: TWO 
‘ BEMEDIES. 

Elaeomcli, which, as we have already ” stated, exudes from 
the olive-trees of Syria, has a flavour like that of honey, but 
not without a certain nauseous taste. It relaxes the bowels, 
and carries off the bilious secretions more particularly, if taken 
in doses of two cyathi, in a semisextarius of water. After 
drinking it, the patient falls into a torpor, and requires to be 
aroused every now and then. Persons, when about to drink 
for a wager, are in the habit of taking a cyathus of it, by way 
of prelude. Oil of pitch “ is employed for the cure of cough, 
and of itch in cattle. 

CHAP. 51. THE PALM : NINE BEMEDIES. 

Next in rank after the vine and the olive comes the palm. 
Dates fresh-gathered have an inebriating effect, and are pro- 
ductive of head-ache ; when dried, they are not so injurious. 
It would appear, too, that they arc not wholesome to the sto- 
mach ; they have an irritating effect on coughs, but are very 

Fee is of opinion that applied to the body it would exterminato 
vermin. 

^2 Malignant cancer, ** In B. xxi. c. 11. In B. xv. c. 7. 

** Similar, probably, to the narcotic oil, or baume iranquilU of the French. 

See B. XV. c. 7. ^ In B. xv. c. 7. 

Probably because its oleaginous properties would tend to prevent im- 
bibition and absorption, while its narcotic qualities would in some degree 
neutralize the strength of the wine. Almonds have a somewhat similar 
effect. • 

*• Pissinum.” See B. xv, c. 7. This is not the fact. 

2^ On the contrary, they are used at the present day as a pectoral ; .and 
many so-called pectoral sirops are prepared from them. 
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nourishing to the body. * The ancients used to give a decoction 
of them to pjitionts, as a substitute for liydromel, with the view 
of recruiting the strength and allaying thirst, the Thebaic date 
being held in preference for the purpose. Dates are very use- 
ful, too, for persons troubled with spitting of blood, when taken 
in the food m?re particularly. TheMates called caryotie,“ iif 
combination v;ith quinces, wax, and saffron, are applied topi- 
cally for affections of the stomach, bladdor, abdomen, and in- 
testines : they arc good for bruises also. Bate- stones, burnt 
in a "hew earthen vessel, produce an ash which, when rinsed, 
is employed as a substitute for spodiura,** and is used as an in- 
gredient in oyc-salvcs, and, with the addition of nard, in washes 
for the eye-brows.** 

CUAP. 52^ (5.) — THE PALM WHICH PHODUCES MV110HALANUM : 

TUllEE REMEDIES. 

Of the palm which produces myrobalauum,** the most 
esteemed kind is that grown in Egypt the dates of which, 
unlike those of the other kinds, are without stones. TJsefl with 
astringent wine, they arrest*® dian’hoea and the catamenia, and 
promote the cicatrization of wounds. 

CUAP. 53. — TUE PALM CALLED ELATE : SIXTEEN llEMEDIES. 

The palm called ** elate,*’*® or ** spathc,” furnishes its buds, 
leaves, and bark for medicinal purposes. The leaves are ap- 
plied to the thoracic regions, stomach, ami liver, and to spreading 
ulcers, but they are adverse to cicatrization. The bark of the 
tree, while tender, mixed with wax and resin, heals itch-scab 
in the course of twenty days : a decoction, also, is made of it 

22 See B. vi. c. 37, and B. xiii. c. 9. 

23 They have no properties, when burnt, to distinguish them from the 
ashes of other vegctiihles. 

2 * Impure mctiillic oxide. 25 u Calliblephara.” 

2 fi See B. xii. cc. 16, 47. 

27 Fee is of opinion that this is not the “ myrobalanum” of B. xii. c. 
46, the behen or ben nut, but the pliccnicobalanus of c. 47 in that Book ; 

^ nnd, indeed, there can be little doubt that Pliny hfls committed an error 
here in substituting one for the other. 

28 “Cict,” “promote,” is the reading adopted by Sillig, but “sistit” 
is supported by the parallel passage in Dioscorides. 

29 See B. xii. c. 62, and tnc Note, in reference to the mistake which 
Pliny appears to have committed in rcfcrcnce'^to this term. 

In reality, it is quite inert. 
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for diseases of the testes. Used as a fumigation, it turns the 
hair black, and brings away the foetus. It is given in drink, 
also, for diseases of the kidneys, bladder, and thoracic organs ; 
but it a^s injuriously upon the head and nerves. The decoc- 
tion of this bark has the Effect, also, of arrcstiirg fluxes of the 
uterus and the bowels : the ashes of it are used with white wine 
for griping pains in the stomach, and form a \ery efficacious 

remedy for Sections' of the uterus. 

\ • 

CUAP. 54. (6.) — REMEDIES DERIVED PROM THE DLOSSOMS, IttAVES, 

PRDIT, BRANCHES, BARK, JUICES, WOOD, ROOTS, ANJ) ASHES OP 

VARIOUS KINDS OP TREES. SIX OBSERVATIONS UPON APPLES. 

TWENTY-TWO OBSERVATIONS UPON QUINCES, ONE OBSERVATION 

UP05l STRUTUIfA. 

We next come tocthe medicinal properties of the various 
kinds of apples. The spring fruits of this nature are sour and 
unwholesome'*^ to the stomach, disturb the bowels, contract the 
bladder, and act injuriously upon the nerves ; when cooked, 
towefl^r, they are of a more harmless nature. Quinces are 
more pleasant eating when cookcii; still however, eaten 
raw, provided they arc ripe, they ai’c very usefuP- for spitting 
of blood, dysentery, cholera, and cceliac affections; indeed, 
they are not of the same efficacy when cooked, as they then 
I'ose the astringent properties wliicli belong to their juice. 
Tliey are applied also to the breast in the burning attacks of 
fever, and, in spite of wliat has boon stated above, they are 
occasionally boiled in rain-water for the various purposes be- 
fore-mentioned. For pains in the stomach they are applied^® 
like a cerate, either raw or boiled. I’he down upon them 
heals** carbuncles. 

Boiled in wine, and applied Avitli wax, they restore the hair, 
when it has been lost by alopecy. A conserve of raw quinces 
in honey relaxes the bowels : and they add very materially to 
the sweetness of the honey, and render it more wholesome to 
the stomach. Boiled quinces preserved in honey are beaten 
up with a decoction of rose-leaves, and are taken as food by some 

In consequence of the malic and tartaric acid which they contain. 

^ Quinces arc of an astringent nature ; ,and an astringent sirop, Fee 
Bays, is still prepared from them. 

* They arc no longer used for this purpose. 

^ Fee observes that it has no such effect. 
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or the cure of affections of the stomach. *The juice of rawquinces 
s very good, also, for the spleen, hardness of breathing, dropsy, 
iffections of the inamillaj, condylomata, and varicose veins. 
The blossoms, either frush or drie^, ga'e useful for iriflamma- 
.ious of the e^*s, spitting of blood, #aiid irregularities of the 
:atamcnia. liy beating them up with sweet wine, a sooth- 
ng sirop is J)repared, which is very jj^eneficial for coeliuc 
itfections and diseases of the liver: with a* decoction of them 
i fomentation is made for procidence of the uterus and iii- 
estines. 

From quinces an oil is also extracted, which we have spoken 
»f under the name of medinum in order to make it, the 
ruit must not have been grown in a damp soil ; hcnca if is** 
hat the qivinces whieli come from Sicily are so liighly esteeiiUMl 
or the purpose ; while, on the other hand, the strutheum,^'’ 
hough of a kindred kind, is not so good. 

A circle®^ is traced round the root of this tree, and tlic root 
tself is tlien pulled up with the left hand, care being Jaken 
)y the person who does so to state at the same moment the 
)bject for wliich it is so pulled up, and for whom. Worn as 
111 amulet, this root is a cure for scrofula^ 

;hap. 55. — THE sweet apples called melimela : six observa- 
tions UPON them. BOUa APPLES : POUR OBSERVATIONS UPON 

THEM. 

The ajiples known as melimela,”” and the other sweet 
ipples, relax, the stomach and bowels, but are productive of 
leat and thirst,” though they do not act injuriously upon the 
Kjrvous system. The orbiculata^® arrest diarrhoea and vomit- 
ng,, and act as a diuretic. Wild apples re8(unble the sour apples 
jf spring, and act astringently upon the bowels : indeed, for 
his purpose they sliould always be used before they are ripe. 

^ B. xiii. c. 2. 

” Or “sparrow-quince.” Sec B, xv. c. 10. 

He states this so gravely, that he would almost appear to believe it. 

' “ Honey apples.” Sec B. xv. o. 15, where this apple is also culled 

ihe “ musteuin. ’* 

A purgative sirop of apples, causing thirst, was made by the ancients, 
ke r(;ceij)t for which was attriOiitcd to King Sapor. 

Or “round” apples. Sec B. xv. c. 15. » 
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CUAP. 56. — cttrontj : fivr obskryations upon thjkh. 

Citrous,^' c'itlipr tlio ])ulp of tlicni or tlie pips, arc taken in 
wine as pn antidote to poisons. A decoction of citrons, or the 
jnico extracted from Uk^tA, fe used as a gargle impart sweet- 
n(\ss to the l>reatli.^” The pips of this fruit aroTciCommendod 
for pri'gnaiit women to cliew when affected witli qualmish- 
ness. Citrons arc ^6od, also, for a weak stomach, but it is not 
easy to eat them except with vinegar.^® 

CHAP. 57.— PUNIC APPLES OR POaiEGRANATRS : TWENTY-SIX 
iiiarisniKs. 

, It would bo a mere loss of time to rec»npitulatc the nine^* 
different variefies of the pomegranate. Th(‘ sweet pome- 
granates, or, in other Avords, those known by the name of 
“apyrena,”^* are generall)’ considered to be injurious to tlie 
stomach; they arc productive, also, of flatulency, and are bad 
for the teeth and gums. The kind which closely resembles tlu! 
lust i7i fluA^our, and which we have spokem of as the vinous”^ 
])onu*granate, has very diminutive pips,, and is thought to be 
somewhat more wholesome than tlie others. They have an 
{istringent effect updii the stomach ami bowels, provided tliey 
ar<3 taken in moderation, and not to satiety ; but even these, 
or, indeed, any other kind, shotild never be given in fiwers, as 
neither the substance nor the juice of the fruit acts otherwise 
than injuriously under those circumstances. They should, 
also, be equally^® abstained from in cases of vomiting and 
bilious evacnations. 

In tliis fruit Nature lias revealed to us a grape, and, so to 
say, not must, but a wiue ready made, both grape and Aviiie 
being enclosed in a tongber skin.*^ Tlio rind of the sour 
l»omegranate is employed for many purposes. It is in 

Sen B. sii. c. 7. See B. xi. c. 15, and B. xii. c. 7. 

As Fct* says, tin’s observation is quite unaccountable, lie queries 
whether a swret fruit may imt possibly he meant, the sweet lime, for in- 
stance, the flavour of wliich is very sickly, and W'ould require to h*i 
luiightcned by the assistance of an acid. 

Sec B. xiii. c. 31 ; where, liowevcr, he lias only distinguished them 
according to tlieir flavour, sweet, vinous, &c. 

“ Without pips.” See B. xiii. c. bl. 

This and tlie previous precaution given. Fee considers to be mere 
puerilities, 

Thar that of the ordinary grape, probably. 
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common use with curriers for tannin from whicli cir- 
cumstance it has received the name of ‘‘ niiilicorium.’*^® ^ii'- 
dical men assure us that the rind is diuretic, and tliat, boiled 
with nut-galls ^iii vinegar, it siriuigthens loose teeth in the 
sockets. It id^prescribed also for ])i^‘gnant women when suf- 
fering from qualmishness, the flavour of it quickening tbo 
foetus. A pomegranate is cut, and left ta soak in rain-water 
for some threci days ; aft(T which the infuMou is given cold to 
persons suflbring from cocliuc affections and spitting of blood. 

CHAP. 58. — THE composition called stomatjce : fourteen 

REMEDIES. 

With the sour pomegranate a medicament is made, wjiich 
known as “ stoiimtice,*’ and is extremely good Vor aifocl ion's of 
the mouth, nostrils, and ears, dimness of flight, films upon tlu? 
eyes,“ diseases of the generative organs, corrosive sorc'S called 
*‘noma3,** and fleshy excrescence's in ul(;ers : it is useful, also, 
as an antidote to the venom of the sea-hure.^‘ The following 
is the method of making it : the rind is taken off tlnffruit, 
and the pii)S are pounded, after which the juice is boiled 
down to one-third, and then mixed with saffron, split aluni,*® 
myrrh, and Attic honey, the proportions being half a pound 
of each. 

Some persons have anotlier way of making it : a iiumbm’ 
of sour pomegranates are pounded, after which the juice is 
boiled down in a new cauldron to the consistency of honey. 
This composition is used for various aftect.ious of the geii(*ra- 
tive organs and fuiidameut, and, indeed, all those diseases 
which are treated with lycium.’'-‘ It is employ(.‘d, also, for 
the euro of purulent discharges from the ears, incipient de- 
fluxions of the ej'os, and red spots upon the hands. Jlranclu^s 
of the pomegranate have tlic effect of repelling the attacks of 
serpents.** Pomegranate liiid, boiled in wine and ai)i>lied, is 
a cure for chilblains. A pomegranate, boilc'd down to one- 
third in three heniinao of wine, is a cure for# griping pains in 
See It. xiii. c. 31. 

*8 The “ leather apple.” apparently. It is more probable, as Ilardouin 
8ays, that it was so called froiii,thc toughness uf tl>o rind. 

Vi u ]>terygiis.” See B. c. 72, and B. xxxii. c. 3. 

*2 “ Alumen scissum.” Sec B. xxxi. c, 39, and B. xxxv. c. 52. 

See B. xii. c. 15, and B. xxiv. c. 77. 

Au absurd notion, witliout any apparent foundation. . ^ 

kk2 
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the bo\7els and for taper worm.** A'pomegranate, put in a new 
earthen pot tightly covered and burnt in a furnace, and then 
pounded and taken in wine, arrests looseness of tho bowels, 
and dispels griping painseiu^thc stomach. 

CHAP. 59. — CTTINUS: EIGHT BRMEDIKS. 

The Greeks have given the name of cytinni^®* to the first 
germs of this trep when it is just beginning to blossom. 
These germs have a singular property, which has been re- 
marked by many. If a person, after taking off everything 
that is fastened upon the body, his girdle, for instance, shoes, 
and even his ring, plucks one of them with two fingers of 
-^Ihc left hand, Hie thumb, namety, and the fourtli finger, and, 
after rubbing it gently round his eyes, puts it into his mouth 
and swallows®^ it without letting it touch his teeth, he will 
experience, it is said, no malady of the eyes throughout all 
the year. These germs, dried and pounded, check the grou th 
of ll^hy excrescences ; they are good also for the gums and 
teeth ; and if tho teeth are loose a decoction of the germs will- 
strengthen them. 

The young pomegranates*® themselves arc beaten up and 
applied as a lini incut to spreading or putrid sores; they arc 
used also for inflammations of the eyes and intestines, and 
nearly all the purposes for which pomegranate-rind is used. 
They are remedial also for the stings of scorpions. 

*• CHAP. 60. — BALATJSTIUM : TWELVE REMEDIES. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the care and diligence dis- 
played by the ancients, who, in their enquiries into every 
subject, have left nothing untried. Within the cytinus, before 
the pomegranate itself makes its appearance, there are dimi- 
nutive flowers, the name given to which, us already *® stated, 

All vegetable productions rich in tannin are thought to possess tlic 
property of acting as a vermifuge. 

The calyx of tVic blossom of the pomegranate. Its properties ar^ 
remarkably astringent. 

This would be nearly an impossibility, as the calyx is hard and co- 
riaceous, and of considerable size. Nothing, however, is allowed to stand 
in the way of superstition. 

w “ Ipsa corpusculji.’* ^fhe exact meaning of tlii.s expression is some- 
what doubtful : Ilardouin Uikes it to be the lower part of the cytinus. 

In B. xiii. c. 34. 
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is “ balaustium.** Tftese blossoms, even, have nof escaped 
their enquiries ; it having been ascertained by them that thi?y 
are an excellent remedy for stings inflicted by the scorpion. 
Taken in drink, they jrrest the catamenia, and are, curative 
of ulcers of tke mouth, tonsillary'glpids, and uvula, as also (^f 
spitting of biood, derangement of the stomach and bowels, 
diseases of the generative organs, and running sores in all 
parts of the body. ^ 

The ancients also dried these blossoms, *to try their efficacy 
in that state, and made the discovery that, pulverized, tlu'V 
cure patients suffering from dysentery when at the very point 
of death even, and that they arrest looseness of the bowels. 
They have not disdained, too, to make trial of the pips of tlq^ 
pomegranate : pai ched and then poiinded, these pips are good 
for the stomach, sprinkled in the food “Or drink. To arrest 
looseness of the bowels, they are taken in rain-water. A 
decoction of the juices of the root, in doses of one victori- 
atus,®^ exterminates tape- worm and the root itself, boiled 
down in water to a thick consistency, is employed for the 
same purposes as lyciuin.“ 

CHAP. 61.— THE WILD POMEQKANATE. 

There is a tree, also, which is called the wild pomegranate,** 
on account of its strong resemblance to the cultivated pome- 
granate. The roots of it have a red bark, which taken in 
wine in doses of one denarius, promotes sleep. The seed of 

The corolla of the flower. Dioscoridcs, B. i. c. 152, mnkes the “ha- 
lanstium'' to bo the blossom of the wild ponugranatc, and the “cytinus” 
to be that of the cultivated fruit. Theophrastus, however, and Galen, 
give the same account of the cytinus as Pliny. Holland has this quaint 
marginal Note on the passage : “ Here is Pliny out of the way not im- 
probably in reference to the statement of Dioscorides. 

Or Quinarius. See Introduction to Yol. 111. 

These statements, Fee says, are quite unfounded. 

See B. xii. c, 15, and B. xxiv. c. 77. • 

^ Fee thinks that there is no doubtthatthiswa^eally the pomegranate, 
left to grow wild. Dalechanips and Fee suggest tliat, misled by tlio 
resemblance of the Greek names, Pliny has here attributed to the wild 
pomegranate the properties attributed to the red poppy, or corn poppy. 
Ilardouin, however, is not of that opinion, and thinks that the mention of 
the roots of the plant proves that Pliny has not committed any error hero ; 
as in B. xx. c. 77, he has attributed the narcotic effects of the poppy to 
the head only. 
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it taken in drink is curative of dropsj^ Gnats are kept at a 
distance by the smoke of burnt pomegranate rind. 

CHAP. 42 . (7.) — PKARS : ^rW*BLVK OBSKJ^YATIO^^S UPON THEM. 

♦ All kinds of pears, as«-an aliment, are in&4g^tiblo,®* to 
p(*rsons in robust liealtli, even ; but to invalids they are for- 
bidden as rigidly as, Avine. Jioiled, however, *they are re- 
markably agreeablcv and wholesome, those of Crustumium 
in particular. All kinds of pears, too, boiled with honey, are 
Avliolesome to the stomach. Cataplasms of a resolvent nature 
are made with pears, and a decoction of them is used to dis- 
perse indurations. They are efficacious, also, in cases of poi- 
:t?)ning®k.l)y musWoorns and fungi, ns much by reason of their 
heaviness, as by the ijeutralizing effects of thcdr juicf. 

Tlie Avild pear ripens but very sIoavI}'. Cut in slices and 
hung in the air to dry, it arrests looseness of the bowels, 
an ellect Avhich is equally produced by a decoction of it taken 
in di injc; in which case the leaves also are boiled up together 
Avith the fruit. The ashes of pear-tree wood are even more 
efficacious®* as an antidote to the poison of fungi. 

A load of apples or pears, howcA^er small, is singularly 
fatiguing®® to beasts of burden ; the best plan to counteract 
lliis, they say, is to giA’^e the animals some to eat, or at least 
to shew them the fruit before starting. 

CUAP. 63. — PIGS : ONE HUXDUKI) AND ELEVEN OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THEM. 

The milk}’’ juice of the fig-tree possesses kindred properties 
Avith vinegar;’® hence it is, that, like rennet, it curdles milk. 
This juice is collected before the fruit ripens, and dried in the 
shade ; being used Avith yolk of egg as a liiiiiiu'iit, or else in 
drink, with amylum,’* to bring ulcers to a head and break 

® 1’ln’s depends considerably, as Fee says, upon the kind of pcai*. 

See B. XV. c. 16. ^ 

There is no tnitli whatever in this statement. 

^ They are equally inefficacious for the purpose. 

See B. xxiv. c. 1. An absurdity, upon which Fee has uselessly ex- 
pended a dozen lines of indignation. ^ 

In reality it has no uffiu^y with vinegar or any other acid, and the 
fact that it curdles milk is no proof whatever that such is the case. 

See B. xviii. c. 17. 
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them, and for the purpORes of an emmenagoguo. W^th meal 
of fenugreik and vinegar, it is applie'd topically for gout ; it 
acta also as a depilatory,’-* heals eruptions of the eyedids, 
licliens and itch-scabs, and relaxes the^ bowels. Thg milk of 
the lig-troo i^«* naturally curative df the stings of hornets, 
wasps, and similar insects, and is reifiarkably uselul for wounds 
inflicted by ^orpions, JSJixed with axle-grease it removes 
warts. Witli the leaves and figs still green an application is 
made for scroinlous '■* and otluu* sores of a iiAture which recpiires 
emollujiits or resolvents. The leaves, loo, used by themselves, 
are productive of a similar effect. In addition to this, tliey 
are employed for other purposes, as a friction for lichens, for 
example, for alopecy, and other diseases wliich require cau.stic 
applications. TIu'. young shoots of the brandlu's are *nSed as 
an appliea'tion to the skin in cases of bbt(‘S inflicted b}' dogs. 
AVith honey they are apj)li(!d to the ulcers known as honey- 
comb nlccTs;’^ mixed with the leaves of wild poppies they ex- 
tract’* splinters of bones; and the leav<‘s beaten up in vinegar 
are a cure for bites inflicted by dogs. The young whitc^shoots 
of the black’* fig are applied topicall}', with wax, to boils, and 
bites inflicted by the slirew-mouse : and tlie aslii's of tlu ir 
leaves are used for the cure of gangrenes and the reduction of 
fleshy excrescences. 

]iipe figs are diuretic and laxative ; they promote the per- 
spiration, and bring out pimples; lienee it is that they are un- 
wholesoiiio in autumn, the perspirations which they (.‘xcite 
being always attended with shivering. They are injurious 
also to the stomach, though for a short time only ; and it is 
generally thought that they spoil the voice. The figs which 
are the last to ripen are more wholesome than the fli*st, hut 
tliosc wliich are drugged” for the purpose of ripening them 
are never wholesome. This fruit invigorates the young, and 
improves the health of tho aged and retards the foriiialioii of 
wrinkles ; it allays thirst, and is of a cooling nature, for 

Being of a caustic nature, it might have tliis’cffoct, I\'o tliinks. It 
is, however, no longer employed in medicine, lie is also of opinion tliut 
the juice of tlie fig-tree might be useful in making cheese. 

Here, also, the caustiij nature of their juices might render them 
useful. 

“ Ceria now known in surgery as “ tkvus." 

This and the next statement are equally untrue. 

See B. XV. c. 19. “ Medicataj.” See B. xvi. c. 51. 
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which reason it should never bo declined in those fevers of an 
astringent tendenej’ which are known as “ stognsB.’’ 

Dried figs are injurious to the stomach,’® but are beneficial 
in a marjollous degree to the throat and fauces. They are of 
Ji warming nature, are profiu(?tive of thirst, and relax the bow^els, 
fiiit are unwholesome in stomachic complaints and fluxes of tlie 
howolL In all cases they are beneficial for the bladder, hard- 
nc'ss of breathing, anfi asthma, as also for'diseases of the liver, 
kidneys, and spleerf. They arc nourishing and invigorating, 
for w’hich reason, the athletes in former times used them as 
food : Pythagoras, the gymnast, being the first who intro- 
duced among them a flesh diet.’® Figs are extremely useful 
for patients recovering from a long illness, and for persons 
suffering from ejlilepsy or dropsy. They are applied topically 
also in all cases where sores require to be brought *to a head, 
or dispersed ; and they are still more efficacious when mixed 
with lime or nitre. lioiled with hyssop they act as a purga- 
tive on the pectoral organs, carry off the i)hlegm, and cure 
inveterate coughs: boiled with wine they heal maladies of 
the fundament, and tumours of tlie jaws. A decoction of them 
is applied also to boils, inflamed tumours, and iinposthunies 
of the parotid glands. This decoction, too, is found very 
useful as a fomentation for disorders incident to females, 

Polled with fenugreek,®® figs are very useful in cases of 
pleurisy and peripneumony. A decoction of them ivith 
rue is good for griping pains in the bowels ; in combination 
with verdigris, they are used for ulcers of the legs and im- 
pusthumes of the parotid glands ; with pomegranates, for hang- 
nails;®® and with wax, for burns and chilblains. Poiled in 
wine, with wormwood and harley-ineal, they are employed 
for dropsy. Eaten with nitre, they relax the bowels ; and 
beaten up with salt they are applied to stings inflicted by 
scorpions. Boiled in wine, and applied topically, they bring 
carbuncles to a head. In cases of carcinoma, unattended with 
ulceration, it is a sipgulurly good plan to apply to the part tho 

They produce heart-bum and flatulency. 

“ Ad oames eos transtiilit,” Dalechamps takes this to mean “ showed 
them that the flesh was increased by eating Hgs.’^ This Pythagoras was 
probably the Samian pugilist*wbo gained a victory in 01. 48. 

Tin's herb is rich in mucilage, and of a soothing nature. 

“.SIris flore.” w “ Pterygiis,’* 
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pulpiest fig that can Be procured; the same, too, with pha- 
gedaBnic sores. 

As to the ashes of tlie fig, those of no tree known arc of a 
more acrid character,® being of a detergent and iistringent 
nature, and pending to make nfewj flesh and to promote tl^o 
cicatrization *of wounds. They arc also taken in dri^k, for 
the purpose of dissolving coagulated blood, as also for bruises, 
falls vwitli violence,* ruptures, convulsidns * 
one ejatbus respectively of water and oil.* They are adminis- 
tered also for tetanus and spasms, and are used either in a 
potion, or as an injection for coeliac affections and dysentery. 
Employed aa a liniment with oil, they have a warming effect ; 
and kneaded into a paste with wax and rose-oil, tj^ey he^jL 
burns, leaving the slightest scar only. Ap])lied in oil, as a 
liniment, they are a cure for weakness sight, and are used 
as a dentifrice in diseases of the teeth. 

It is said, too, that if a patient draws downward a branch 
of a fig-tree, and turns up his head and bites off some knot 
or other of it, without being seen by any one, and theft wears 
it in a leather bag suspended by a string from his neck, it is a 
certain cure for scrofulous sores and imposthumes of the parotid 
glands. The bark of this tree, beaten up with oil, cures 
ulcerations of the abdomen. Green figs, applied raw, with 
the addition of nitre and meal, remove warts and wens.® 

The ashes of the 8uck(u’s which spring from the roots are used 
as a substitute for spodiura.® Burnt over a second time and 
incorporated Avith Avhite lead, they are divided into cakes 
which are used for the cure of ulcerations of the eyes and 
eruptions. 

CHAP. 64. — THE WILD FIG I FORTT-TWO OBSERVATIONS UPON IT. 

The wild fig, again, is even more efficacious in its properties 
than the cultivated one. It has not so large a proportion of 
milky juice as the other: a slip of it puij; into milk has the 
effect of curdling it and turning it into cheese. This juice, 
collected and indurated by being subjected to pressure, im- 

40 

This is the case, as the^ are remarkably rich in alkaline salts. The 
assertion, however, as to their properties, is, as F^e says, hypothetical. 

84 “Thymos.” 

^ Metallic ashes, or dross. See B. xxziv. c. 52. 
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]){irts a lino flavour “ to meat, being stef^ped in vinegar for tbo 
purpose, and then rubb(!(il ujMni it. It is used also as an in- 
gredient in blistcTs, and taken internally it relaxes the bowels. 
Used witl| amyl inn,®’ it opens the passages of the uterus, and 
combined with the yolk ot*aif egg it acts as an ^imeiiagogue. 
lifixed witli meal of fen*ugreek it is applic'd -topically for 
gout, and is used for the dispersion of h‘prous soras, itch-scabs, 
licliens, and freckles*: it is an anlidotcf also to the stings 
of venomous animals, and to the bites of dogs. Ajijdied to 
the teeth in wool, or introduced into the cavit}" of a carious 
tooth; this juice cures tooth-acbe.^ Tbo young shoots and 
the leaves, mixed with meal of fitches, act as an antidote to 
tli(‘ ])oison of marine animals, wine being added to the prepa- 
ration. In boiliflg beef a great saving of lire- wood maybe 
effected, by putting senne of tbese shoots in the pot.®^ 

The figs ill a gri‘en state, applied tojncally, soften and disperse 
scrofulous sores and all kinds of gatherings, and the leaves, to 
a certain extent, have a similar effect. The softer leaves are 
appliod^with yimjgar for the cure of running ulcers, epinyctis, 
and scaly eru[)tions. With the leaves, mixi»d with honey, honey- 
comb ulcers®*^ are treated, and wounds inflicted by dogs; the 
leaves are applied, too, fresh, with wine, to phagedaonic sores. 
In combination with poppy-leaves, they extract splintered 
bones. Wild figs, in a green state, employed us a fumigation, 
dispel flatulenc)’ ; and an infusion of them, used as a potion, 
combiits the deleterious effects of bullocks’ blood, white-lead, 
and coagulated milk, taken internally, lloilcd in water, and 
employed as a cataplasm, they cure imposthumes of the parotid 
glands. The shoots, or the green figs, gathered as young as 
jiossible, arc taken in wine for stings inflicted by scorpions. 
The milky juice is also ])oured into the wound, and the leaves 
are apjdied to it : the bite of the shrew-mouse is treated in a 
similar manner. The ashes of the 5^oung branches are curative 
of relaxations of the uvula ; and the ashes of the tree itself^ 
mixed with honey„have the effect of healing chaps. A de- 

®® “ Siiavitati'Tii.” Fee is justly at a loss to luiderstaiid liowtliis could 
be. It is doubtful Avlictlier Fliiiy docs not iiieaii that by the use of this 
substance meat was kept fresh. 

See B. xviii. c. 17. 

Fee thinks that, owing tR its acridity, it may possibly have this effect. 

There is probably no foundation for this statement. 

Favus. 
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coction of the root, belled in wine, is good for tooih-achc. 
The winter wild fig, boih‘d in vint'gar and pounded, is a cure 
for impetigo : tlie brandies are first biirked for the purpose 
and then scrap(?d; the^e scrapings, wliich are as fin^ as saw- 
dust, being ajj^ied topically to tlAj yarts affected. , 

There is also one nu'dicinal projicrty of a marvellous paturo 
attributed to tlic wild fig : if a youth who has not arrived at 
puberty breaks off a liranch, and then with liis teeth tears off 
the bark swelling with tlie sap, the pith of this branch, we are 
assured, attached as an amulet to the person before sunrisej 
will prevent tlie formation of scrofulous sort's. A branc’h of 
this tree, attached to tlie neck of a bull, however furious, ex- 
ercises such a marvellous effect upon him as to restrpiu hig, 
ferocity,®^ and render him quite immoveable. * 

CUAr. 65. TUE IIEKU ElUNEON *. TlIllKE IIEMEDIKS. 

It will be as well to speak bore, in consetpience of the simi- 
larity of name,®^ of the herb which is known to the Cfreeks as 
. tlie “ erineon.” This planl*^ is a pilm in height, afid has 
mostly five small stems : in appearance it resembles ocimum, 
and bears a wliite flower, with a small, black, seed, lleaten up 
with Attic honey, it is a cure for defluxions of the t^yes. In 
whatever way it is gatliered, it yields a considerable abun- 
dance of sweet, milky, juice. With the addition of a little 
nitre, this plant is extremely useful for ])aiiis in the cars. The 
leaves of it have the property of neutralizing poisons. 

CUAP. 66. — PLUMS : FOUR OBSERVATIONS UPON THEM. 

The leaves®^ of the plum, boiled iu wine, are useful for the 
tonsillary glands, the gums, and the uvula, the mouth being 
rinsed with the decoction eveiy now and then. As for the 
fruit itself, it is relaxing®® to the bowels ; but it is not very 

Plutarch, Synipos. ii. 7, tells the same absurd story. 

92 To “ erineoii,” the Greek for wild tig. 

92 Supposed to be tlie Campanula rapunculiis Of Liniuciis, tlie rara- 
* pion ; thougli Kee expresses some doubts. Guilaiidiii has suggested the 
Jiieraciurn Sabaudum of Jaiinaius, an opinion whicli lee thinks not alto- 
gether destitute of probability^. 

9* The leaves of this tree" contain a largo proportion of tannin, to 
which they owe their astringent properties. * 

9^ Prunes, the produce of the pluiii-trec, culled the plum of Saint Julieu, 
are still used as a purgative. 
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wholesome to the stomach, though itS bad effects are littk 
more than momentary. 

CHAP. 67. — PEACHES ! TWO REMEDIES. 

Peaches, again, are moie wholesome*^ than plums ; and the 
same is the case with the* juice of the fruit, cixtracted, and 
taken in either wine or vinegar. Indeed, what known fruit 
is there that is nioie wholesome as an ^ aliment than this ? 
There is none, in fact, that has a less powerful smell,®® or a 
great er abundance of juice, though it has a tendency to create 
thirst.®’ The leaves of it, beaten up and applied topically, 
arrest haemorrhage : the kernels, mixed with oil and vinegar, 
are used as a liniment for head-ache.®® 

CHAP. 68.— WILD PLUMS : TWO REMEDIES. 

The fruit of the wild plum, or the bark of the root,®® boiled 
down to one- third in one heinina of astringent wine, arrests 
looseness of the bowels and griping pains in the stomach ; 
the praper dose of the decoction is one cyathus. 

CHAP. 69. — THE LICHEN ON PLUM-TREES : TWO REMEDIES. 

Upon the bark of the wild and cultivated plums we find an 
excrescence* growing, known to the Gn^eks by the name of 
‘‘lichen :** it is remarkably good for chaps and condylomatous 
swellings. 

CHAP. 70. — mulberries: thirty-nine remedies. 

In Egypt and in the Isle of Cypnis there are, as already 

A most singular assertion, as Fee says, and one that universal expe- 
rience proves to be unfounded. 

^ On the contrary, it quenches thirst. 

Fee thinks that, owing to the hydro-cyanic acid which the kernels 
contain, tliorc may possibly he some foundation for this statement of their 
curative effects. 

Both the root and the fruit are of an astringent nature. From this 
fruit an extract is prepared. Fee says, rich in tannin, and called in France 
Acacia nostras, from its resemblance to the juice of the Egyptian Acacia. ^ , 

* “Limus.” F^ thinks that this may possibly he the Kvomia primastri 
of modem botany. It has been suggested, however, that Pliny nas com- 
mitted an error here, and that in copying from the Greek source he has 
mistaken the author's mention of the cure of lichens by the gum of the 
plum-tree, for an account of a lichen whieh grows on the tree. Such, in 
fact, is the statement of Dioscorides in B. i. c. 174, though he does not 
mention chaps and condylomata. . 
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stated,® mulberry-trees •of a peculiar kind, being of a nature 
that is truly marvellous ; for, if the outer bark is peeled off, 
they emit a great abundance of juice ; but if a deeper inci- 
sion is made, they are Jtound to be quite dry.® This juice is 
an antidote t^'the venom of sei^euts, is good for dysentery, 
dispersts infldmed tumours and all kinds of gatherings,, heals 
wounds, and allays both head-ache and ear-ache : it is taken 
in drink for affection's of the spleen, and *is used as a liniment 
for tlje same purpose, as also for fits of shivering. This juice, 
however, very soon breeds worms. 

Among ourselves, too, the juice which exudes froni the 
mulberry-tree is employed for an equal number of purposes ; 
taken in wine, it neutralizes the noxious effects of acoipte* and^ 
the veiiojn of spiders, relaxes the bowels, and expels tape- 
worm and other animals which breed iil the intestines the 
bark of the tree, pounded, has also a similar effect. The 
leaves, boiled in rain-water with the bark of the black fig and 
the vine, arc used for dyeing the hair. «. 

The juice of the fruit has a laxative effect immediately upon 
the bowels, though the fruit itself^ for the moment, acts bene- 
ficially upon the stomach, being of a refreshing nature, but pro- 
ductive of thirst. If no other food is taken upon them, mul- 
berries® are of a swelling tendency. The juice of unripe mul- 
berries acts astringently upon the bowels. The marvels which 
are presented by this tree, and of which we have made some 
mention’ when describing it, would almost appear to belong 
to a creature gilted with animation. 

CHAP. 71. — THE MEDICAMENT CALLED STOMATICE, AHTEttlACE, OR 
fANCURESTOS. FOUR REMEDIES. 

Prom the fruit of the mulberry a medicament is prepared, 
called “ panchrestos,”® “stomatice,” or “arteriace;” the fol- 
lowing is the method employed. Three sextarii of the juice 

" In B. xiii. cc, 14, Id, where he calls it a fig-tree. He alludes to the 
sycamore. ^ Sec B. xvL^c. 72 ! 

* Til is statement is entirely unfounded. 

® Considering that the leaves and bark are rich in tannin and gallic 
acid, it might be worth whjle to asceitaiu if there is any truth in this 
assertion. 

8 But Horace snys. Sat. B. ii. s. 4, 1. 22,* that mulberries are remark- 
ably wholesome as a dissert. ’ In B. xvi. c. 41. 

*» “ .iUl-healiiig,” “ mouth-medicine,” and “ medicine for the trachea.” 
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ore reduced, at a alow heat, to the consistency of honey ; two 
denarii of dried omphaeium® or one of myrrh, with one dena- 
rius of saffron, are then added, the whole being beaten up to- 
gether aEd mixed witli the decoction.^ There is no medica- 
lyerit known that is more poo*tliing than tliis, foV affections of 
the mynth, the trachea, tlie uvula, and the stoAiach. Tli(‘re 
is also another mode of preparing it ; two sextarH of mulberry 
juice and one of AtUc honey are boiled down in the inamicr 
above stated. . 

* Th(‘re are some other marvellous properties, also, which are 
mentioned in reference to this tree. When the tree is in bud, 
and before the a])pcarance of the leaves, the germs of the fruit 
jpiust bt^ gathered with the loft hand — the Greeks give tlumi 
tlio name of “ricini.”^® These germs, Avorn as an amulet 
before they liaA'o touched the ground, have the eff‘ect of arrest- 
ing haemorrhage, Avhether proceeding from a wound, from the 
mouth, from the nostrils, or from pih s ; for which purpose's 
they are, accordingly, put away and kept. Similar virtues 
are attributed to a liraiich just beginning to bear, broken oft* at 
full moon, provided also it has not touched the ground : this 
branch, it is said, utlached to the arm, is peculiarly eflicacious 
for the 8upi)ressiou of the catamenia when in excess. The 
same effect is produced, it is said, when the Avoman herself 
pulls it olf, AvhatcA’er lime it may happen to be, care being 
taken not to lot it touch the ground, and to Avear it attached to 
the body. The leaves of the mulberry-tree beaten up fresh, 
or a decoction of tluuii dried, are upidied topically for st,ings 
inflicted by serpents: an infusion of tliein, taken in drink, is 
equally eflicacious for that purpose. The juice extracted froiii 
the bark of the root, taken in Aviuc or oxycratc, counteracts 
the venom' of the scoi pion. 

We must also give some account of the metliod of preparing 
this medicament employed by the ancients : extracting the 
juice from the fruit, both ripe and unripe, they mixed it to- 
gether, and then boiled it doAvn in a copper vessel to the con- 

9 Sec B. xii. c. 60. A rob, or sirop of mulberries is prepnred for nuicli 
the same purposes at tbo present day, but without the oniphaciuin, myrrh, 
or sallVon. An “ arterince” is also luentioncifin B. xx. e. 79. 

Ilermolniis Bai hartis is ]K)ssib1y riglit in suggesting “cytini,” which 
name has been previously mentioned in cvnncetiou with the calyx of the 
pomegrauute. 
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sistenc)' of hono}’. Soinc persons were in the liablt of adding 
mjTrh and C5’press, and then left it to harden in tlio sun, mixing 
it with a spatula three times a-duy. Such was their receipt for 
the stouuiiice, which ^as also employed by them U promote 
the cicatriza^ftn of wounds. Tlfer^ was another njethod, als^), 
of dealing with tlie juice of this fruit: extracting tluj juice, 
they used tlft) dried fruit with various articles of food,“ as 
tending to heighten^ the flavour; and tliey were in the habit 
of euipldying it medicinally*^ for corroding ulcers, pitiiitous 
exj)ectorations, and all cases in wliich astringemts wero re- 
quirecl for the viscera. Tluiy used it also for the pifl’pdse of 
cleaning’ * the teeth. A third mode of employing tiie juices of 
tliis tree is to boil down thc^ heaves ami ijot, tlie clecocticvi ‘ 
being usqd, with oil,'^* as a liniment for the cure of burns, 
'file leaves are also applied by therhsolves for the same 
purpose. 

An incision made in the root at har\ est-timo, supplies a 
juice that is extremely useful for tooth-{icho, gjitherings, and 
suppurations; it acts, also, as a purgative upon tho*oowels. 
!Mulherry-leaves, macerated in urine, remove the hair from 
liides. 

CHAP, 72. — CHEimn^s: five obskrvations upon turm. 

Cherries are relaxing to the bowels and nnwholesonKi’^ fo 
tlie stomach; in a ilried state, however, they are astringent 
and diuretic.’® I find it stated by some aiitliors, that if 
cherries are taken early in the morning covered with dew, 
the kernels being eaten with them, the bowels will be so 
strongly acted upon as to ciTect a cure for gout in the feet. 

From the account given by Dioscoridcs, B. i. c. 181, tin's appears to 
])c tin; meaning of’ tbc passage, which is very elliptically expressed, if, in- 
deed, it is not inipcrl’eet. 

In a ])owdered state, prohahlv, as mentioned iiy Dioscorides. 

^3 The use of the word “ eonliiehunt” wonld almost make it appear that 
lie is speaking of a liquid. * 

•3* The juice (if. indeed, J’liny intends to specify it as an iiigredicnt) 
will not, as Fee remarks, combine with <»il. Dioscoihles says, Ji. i. c. 180, 
that the leaves arc bruised ui^tl applied with oil to burns. 

Black clKTiies, Fee says, higaroons, and otliers, with a firm flesh, 
are the most uiiwholcs(»nie. See B. xv. c. 30. 

Tliis ])roperty. Fee says, is attrilinted by some, in modewn times, not * 
to the flesh, or pericarp us of the cherry, but to the stalks of the fruit. 
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CHAP. 73. — MKBLAHS 1 TWO REMEDIES. SORBS : TWO KEMEDJKS. 

.Medlars, the setania^® excepted, which has pretty nearly 
the same, properties as the apple, act^astringc'iitly upon^ the 
stomach and arrest looseners 6f the bowels. same is the 
case, too, with dried sorbs but when eaten ftesh, they are 
beneficial to the stomach, and are good for fluxes ef the bowels. 

« 4 

CHAP. 74. (8.*;— PINE-NUTS : thirteen remedies. 

* Pine-nuts, with the resin in them, are slightly bruised, and 
then hotted down in water to one-half, the proportion of water 
being one sextarius to each nut. This decoction, taken in 
closes of two cyatlii, is used for the cure of spitting of blood. 
The bark of the tree, boiled in wine, is given for griping pains 
in the bowels. The kernels of the pine-nut allay thirst, and 
assuage acridities and gnawing pains in the stomach ; th(*y 
tend also to neutralize vicious humours in that region, recruit 
the strength, and are salutary to the kidneys and the bladder. 
They Afould seem, however, to exercise an irritating effect 
upon the fauces, and to increase cough. Taken in water, wine, 
raisin wine, or a decoction of dates, they carry off bile. For 
gnawing pains in the stomach of extreme violence, they arc 
mixed with cucumber- seed and juice of purslain ; they are eni- 
pluyed, too, in a similar manner for ulcerations of the bladder 
and kidneys,'^® having a diuretic effect. 

CHAP. 75. — ALMONDS I TWENTY-NINE REMEDIES. 

A decoction of the root of the bitter almond clears the 
complexion, and gives the face a brighter colour.^ Bitter al- 
monds are provocative of sleep,^ and sharpen the appetite ; 

See B. XT. c. 22. it Sue B. xv. c. 23. 

'I’liuy aro no longer used in medicine, Fee says, but tlie buds of the 
pine and fir, the properties of which are analogous, ai*e still used, though 
nut in cases of hjenioptysis. 

In a rancid state pttrticularly, they would have this effect. 

20 thinks that the mixture might be useful in these cases. 

See B. XV. c. 24. 

*2 “ Ililariorem.” At the present day it i^not a decoction of the root, 
but the fixed oil of the kernels, that is used as a cosmetic ; for which pur- 
pose it is used with oil of swu^t almonds and wax. 

2» Their narcotic cllect is owing to the prussic, or hydro-cyanic, acid 
which they contain. 
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they act, also, as a diuretic and as an cmmcnagogno. They 
are used topi(;ally for head-ache, when there is fever more par- 
ticularly. {Should the head-ache proceed from inebriation,®* 
they are applied with ^vinegar, rose^oil, and one sesftarius of 
water. UscdWn combination with^mylmn and .mint, they 
arrest hoemori'hage. ’ They are useful, .also, for lethargy and 
epilepsy, and ‘the head is anointed witl^ them for the cure of 
ei)inyctis. In combination with wine, tln^y heal putrid ulceis 
of an, inveterate nature, and, with honey, bites inllicted b}i 
dogs.®® They arc employed, also, for the cure of scaly (irup- 
tions of the face, the parts alFectod being fomented first. 

Taken in water, or, as is often done, in an electuary, with 
resin of terebinth,®^ they remove pains in tlie lijier and kidneys;* 
used with yaisin wine, they are good for calculus and strangnr}'. 
Hriiised in liydromel, they are useful for ch ansing the skin ; 
and taken in on electuary with the addition of a small propor- 
tion of elelisphacus,®® tlio)^ are good for diseases of the liver, 
cough, and colic, a piece about the size of a liazel-nu^ being 
taken in lioney. It is said that if five bitter almonds are taken 
by a person before sitting down to drink, he will bo proof 
against inebriation;®® and that foxes, if they eat bitter al- 
monds, will bo sure to die immediately, if they cannot find 
water to lap. 

As to sweet almonds, their remedial proporUos are not®* so 
extensive; still, liowovcr, they are of a purgative nature, and 
are diuretic. Eateu fresh, they arc diflicult of digestion. 


cuAP. 76. — CHEEK nuts: one hkmedy. 

, Greek nuts,®® taken in vinegar with wormwood seed, arc said 

Almonds wore a farourite food with the monks in the middle ngos ; 
not improbably because they tended to dispel tlic fumes of wine. Almond 
milk, similar to our custard, was a standing dish at tlu ir “ charities" and 
anniversaries. See IJ, xviii. c. 17. 

They would he of no use whatever in these cases. 

27 Otlujrwise turpentine. , 2 .s Sqq y, ^xii. c. 71. 

^ 29 Sec Note ‘-i above. Plutarch tells us that Drusus, the hrotlier of 
Tiberius, one of the greatest driiikcirs of his time, used almonds for ^his 
purpose. Pee will not believe tliat thejr have any such preventive efieet. 

3® Almonds will kill small animals, ])irds, for instance. 

Tlicy are much more used in modern medicine than bitter almonds. 

2* There is some ground, Fee says, for this assertion. 

23 See Jl. XV. c. 21, where Piinj expresses himself at a loss as to their 
identification. i 

YOL. IV. I* 
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to be a uuxo for jaundice. Used alcTne, they are employed 
topically for the treatment of diseases of the fundament, and 
condylomata in particular, as also cough and spitting of blood. 

C»AP. 77.-rWALNUTS : TW|:iirl‘Y-FOTJR EEMEDIES. VTHE MITIIM- 
» DATIC ANTIDOTE. 

Walnuts** have reveeived their name jn Grc6k from being 
oppressive” to the head; for, in fact, the emanations” from the 
t>’ec itself and the loaves penetrate to tlic brain. The komels, 
dso, ha^e a similar effect when eaten, though not in so marked 
a degree. When fresh gathered, they are most agreeable 
eating ; for when dry, they are more oleaginous, unwholesome 
to the ffl^omach, difficult of digestion, productive of head-ache, 
and bad for cough,*’ or for a person when about to tako-an emetic 
fasting : they are good in cases of tenesmus only, as they carry 
off the pituitous humours of the body. Eaten beforehand, they 
deaden the effects of poison, and, employed with rue and oil, 
they a cure for quinsy. They act as a corrective, also, to 
onions, and modify their flavour. They are applied to inflam- 
mations of the ears, with a little honey, and with rue they arc 
used for affections of the mamillgo, and for sprains. With 
onions, salt, and Jioncy, they arc applied to bites inflicted by 
dogs or human beings. Walnut-shells are used for cauteri- 
zing ” carious teeth ; and with these shells, burnt and then 
beaten up in oil or wine, the heads of infants arc anointed, 
they having a tendency to make the hair grow ; hence they 
arc used in a similar manner for alopecy also. These nuts, 
eaten in considerable numbers, act as an expcllent upon tape- 
worm.” Walnuts, when very old, are*® curative of gangrenous 
sores and c^buncles, of bruises also. Green walnut-shells 

3* Sec B. XV. c. 24. 

3* Kupvaf from Kaposj “heaviness,” or naptiy the “Lead.” See Vol. 
III. p. 316. 

36 A mere prejudice, no doubt. 

37 The rancidity of "the oil which they contain, renders them irritating 
to the throat and stomach. 

3^ Fee remarks, that it is difficult to sec how this could be done. 

3® This statement, as Fee remarks, is quite unfounded. 

43 This assertion is also entirely imaginary. 

« “Cortex juglandiurn.” *^Fee says" that by this term is meant, not the 
green outer shell, husk, or pcricaiq)us of the walnut, but the bark of the 
tree. 
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are employed for the edre of lichens and dysentery, and the 
leaves are beaten up with vinegar as an application for ear- 
ache.** 

After the defeat of thjit mighty m(^arch, IMithridatjs, Cneius 
Pompeius fou^ in his jaivate cabinet a recipe for ?in antidote 
in his own haftid- writing ; it was to the following ctfcc,t:** — 
Take two drU*d walnuts, two figs, and twenty leaves of rue ; 
pound them all togeflier, with the additior^ of a grain of salt ; 
if a p.^rson takes this mixture fasting, he will bo proof againsj; 
all poisons for tluit day.^* AValuut Icernels, chewed by a man 
fasting, and applied to the wound, effect an instantancmis cure, 
it is said, of bites inflicted by a mad dog. 

CUAP. 78. hazel-nuts: three OnSERVATiyNS UPON TIIEH. 

rrsTACido-NCTS : ekhit observations uiy)N them, cuesnuts: 

FIVE OBSERVATIONS UPON THEM. 

Hazel-nuts ** arc productive of head-ache, and flatulency of 
the stomach j they contribute, however, to the increase of flesh 
more than would be imagined. Parched, they are rem8&ial for 
catarrhs, and beaten up and taken with hydromcl,*^^ they arc 
good for an inveterate cough. Some persons add grains vf 
pepper,*’ .and otliers take them in raisin Avine. 

Pistachio-nuts have the same properties, and arc produc- 
tive of the same clFccts, as pine-nuts ; in addition to Avhich, 
they arc used as an antidote to the venom of serpents, eaten 
or taken in drink. 

*2 This asserted use of them has not heen verified by modern experience . 

The various receipts fur the preparation of tliis Mithridato or anti- 
dote difiTer very widely ; and, indeed, the probability is, as J)r. irebcrdcn 
says, that Mitliridates was as much a stranger to his own antidote, as 
modern physicians have since been to the inediciiics daily advertised under 
their names. Mitliridates is said to liavc so fortified himself against all 
noxious drugs and poisons, that none would produce any etfect when he 
attempted to destroy himself — a mere fable, no doubt. 

This, we are told by Galen, was regularly dono by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, Do Aritid. U. i. c. i. 

, 45 See 11. XV. c. 24. 

48 An emulsion of them fresh, with honey, might bo useful, Fee thinks, 
in such a case. 

4^ Either of these additioDf would certainly neutralize the good effects 
of the emulsion. The addition of raisin wiyc, however, is recommended 
by Dioscorides. 

48 Sec B. xiii. c. 10. 

49 They are of no efficacy whatever for such a purpose. ^ 

L L 2 
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Chosritits have a powerful effect Ir arresting Iluxes of the 
stomach and intestines, arc relaxing to the bowels, are bene- 
ficial in ca&es of spitting of blood, and have a tendency to make 
fiesh.®^ 

, CHAP. 79. — CAROBS: FI|E® OBSERVATIONS THEM. THE 

qpilNEL; ONH RHMBDY. THE FRUIT OF THE* ARBUTUS. 

Tresh carobs” are vin wholesome to the stomach, and relax- 
ing to the bowels ;“r. in a dried state, however, they are astrin- 
jtent, and are much more beneficial to the stomach ; they are 
(liurctig^also. Por pains in the stomach, persons boil tliree 
Syrian enrobs®^ with one sextarius of water, down to one-half, 
and drink the decoction. 

The juices which exude from the branches of the cornel®® 
are received on a plate of red-hot iron®® without it touching the 
wood ; the rust of wliich is applied for the cure of incipient 
lichens. The arbutus or unedo®^ bears a fruit that is difficult 
of digestion, and injurious to the stomach. 

CHAP. bO. — THE laurel; STXTY-NINE OBSERVATIONS UPON IT. 

All parts of the laurel, both the leaves, bark, and berries, 
sire of a warming®^ nature; and a decoction of , them, the 
leaves in particular, is very useful for affections of the blad- 
der and uterus.®^ The leaves, applied topically, neutralize tlie 
poison of wasps, bees, and hornets, us also that of serpents, 
the seps,®® dipsas,®^ and viper, in particular. Boiled in oil, 

^ See B. XV. c. 25. They are no longer used iu medicine, and, as Fee 
pays, it is extremely doubtful if they possess any of the properties liero at- 
tributed to them. 

They are still looked upon as very nourisbiiig, as, indeed, is the case 
with all the feculent fruits. 

See 11. XV. c. 20. 

They arc productive of colic and diarrlura. 

Sec IJ. xiii. c. 16. p. xv. c. 31. 

56 Tlio juice of the sap would, to all appearance, produce an acetate or 
oxide of iron. 

See 11. XV. c. 28. » 

66 All pjirts of tho laurel, the berries in particidar, are impregnated witli 
an cssentiid oil with a powerful odour and of an exciting nature. Upon 
this volatile principle, and nothing else, the whole of its medicinal pro- 
perties arc based. * 

69 T’his assertion, Fee say^ is no better than fabulous. 

60 See Lucan's Pharsalia, 11. ix. 11. 723, 776. 

61 See the Pharsalia, 11. ix. 1. 719. 
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CHAP. 82. — myrtidanitm: : tiiiuteen remedies. 

We have already described the manner in which myrtidanuni®* 
is made. Applied in pessary, or aji a fomentation or liniment, 
it is good fo^affections of the uterus, being much tmoro effioa- 
cioiis tlian the bark of the tree, or the leaves and seed. « There 
is a juice also extrap ted from the more, tender leaves, which 
are pounded in a mortar for the purpose, ^stringent wine, or, 
accopding to one method, raiii-\vat(^r, being poured upon thqjn 
a little at a time. This extract is used for tho cure of ulcers of 
the mouth, the fundament, tho uterus, and tho atdomen. 
It is employed, also, for dyeing tliehair black, the suppression 
of exudations at tho arm-pits,®® the removal^of freeWesj and 
other pu:»posc3 in which astringents are reouired. 

CHAP. 83. — THE WILD MYRTLE, OTHERWISE CALLED OXYMYRSINE, 
OR CirAMJiMYRSINE, AND THE RTJSCUS I SIX KEMHJ)IES. 

The wild myrtle, oxymyrsine,®^ or chammrayrsine^ differs 
from the cultivated myrtle ifi the redness of its berries and its 
diminutive height. Tlie root of it is held in high esteem ; a 
decoction «of it, in wine, is taken for pains in tho kidneys and 
strangury, more particularly when tho urine is tliick and 
fi.'tid. Pounded in wine, it is employed for the cure of jaun- 
dice, and as a purgative for tho nloriis. The same method is 
adopted, also, Avith the young shoots, which are sometimes 
roasted in hot ashes and eaten as a substitute for asparagus.®* 
The berries, taken Avith Avine, or oil and vinegar, break 
calculi®® of llio bladder : beaten up AAuth rose-oil and vinegar, 
they allay head-ache. Taken in drink, they are curative of 
jaundice. Castor calls the Avild myrtle with jfl'ickly leaves, 
or oxymyrsine, from Avliioh brooms are made, by tho name of 
ruscus”®’ — the medicinal properties of it are just the same. 
Thus much, then, with reference to the medicinal pro- 

Or “ myrtlo-wiiic." See 13. xiv. c. 19; alsc»B. xv. c. 3o. 

“ Alarum pcrfiisioiics.” 

See B. XV. cc. 7, 37 : the lluscus aculcatus of Linnaeii.s, or little 
holly of the French, belonging to the Asparagea, and not tlie myrtles. 

B<diig of the same family, of course there is a great resemblance. 

In reality they have no such lithotrintMS nature, Fee says. 

A kindred plant with the one alreatiy mentioned by our author : it 
is still used for making brooms in some parts of Europe. 
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pcrties of the cultivated trees; let us.iiBw pass on to the wild 
ones. 


Summary.— -Ecmcdics, narratives, and observations, nine 
hundred and eighteen. ' x 

EoMiN AUTHORS ouoTED. — C. Valgius,' Pompcius Lenoeus,' 
Sox tins Niger® who wYote in Greek, juliu6 Jlassus* Avho wrote 
in Greek, Antoniu^j Castor,® M. Varro,® Cornelius Celsus,^ 
Ribianus.® 


Foreign authors (iuotei). — Theophrastus,® Democritus/® 
Orpheus,^* p3^thagoras,^“ Mago,*® Monandcr^^ who wrote the 
** Jiiochffcsta,” NScandci/® Homer, Hesiod,'® Musaeus/'' Sopho- 
cles,'® Anaxilaiis.'® . * ' 

Mrdtcal authors quoted. — Mnesitheus,®® Callimachus,*' 
Phanias** the physician, Tiinaristiis,*® Simus,*^ Hippocrates,*® 
Chiysippus,*® Diodes,” Ophclion,*® Ilcraclides,” Hiccsius,®® 
Dionysius,®' Apollodorus of Citium, Apollodorus®® of Taren- 
tuiu, Plistonicus,®* iM'cdius,®® Diouches,®® Clcophantus,®’' Phi- 
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an Appendix of the most remarkable and 
best' authenticated Stories of Apparitions, 
Dreams, Tabic Turning, andS Spirit-Rap- 
ping, Ac. In 2 vols. 

Handbook of Dontts^ic Medicine. Po • 

pnlarly arranged. By Dr. HnxitY Davies. 
7 00 imges. W 1 ih complete Index. 

Handbo^lt of Garnes. By various 
Amateurs and Professors. Comprising 
treatises on all the principal Games of 
chance, skill, and manual dexterity. In 
all, above 40 games <the Whist, Draughts, 
and Billiards being esjpeclally comprehen- 
sive). Edited by JtL G. BoiiN. lUus- 
tralcd by numerous Diagrams. 

Hogg’s (^abez) EUments of Experi- 
mental and Natural PlUlosopby. Con- 
J talning Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydru- 

! statics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, 

I ' CUorlo, Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag- 

! neUam. New Editiou, enlarged. rj>- 

wards of 400 Woodcuts. 

! Hind's Introduction to Astronomy. 

With a Vocabulary, containing an Kxpla- 
' nation of all tho Terms in present use. 
New Edition, enlarged, ^"ulnerous En- 
gravings. 3s. Gd. 

Humboldt's Cosmos ; or Sketch of a 

Physical l)c.scrlptlon of the Universe. 
Translated by E. C. OiTi atid W. B. 
DALr,\3, F.L.S. Fine Portrait. In five 
>ols. 3s. 6(1. each ; excepting Vul. V., 6s. 

*t* In tl& edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt's analytical 
Smumaries and the pA<^ges hitherto sup- 
pressed arc included, aud new and com- 
preheusivo Indices arc added. 

Travels in America. In 3 vols. 

— Views of Nature ; or, Con- 
templations of tho Sublime Fhenomena of 
Creation. Translated by E. 0. OttS and 
H. G. Bohn. A fao-slmile letter from the 
Antbor to the Publisher; translations or 
the quotations, and a complete Index. 

Humphrey's Coin Collector's Ma- 
nual. A popular Introduction Jo tiie 
Study of Coins. OtgUj/fnished Engrav- 
ings. In 2 volA 
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Hnnt’B (Bobert) Poetry of Soioaoe; 
or, Studies ol the Physical PhesomeM of 
Nature. By Professor Hunt. New Edi- 
tion. enlarged. 

Index pf Dates, ifee Bluir’s Tables. 

Joyce’s Seiantiflo Dialogues. Com- 
pleted to the present state of Knowledge, 
by Dr. Gkiffith. Nwnieraus Woodcuts. 

Knight’s (Chas.) K^wlegc is Power. 

A Popular Manual oT Political Economy. 

Leotures on Painting. By the Royal 
Acadi^mlclans. With Introductory Essay, 
and Notes by R.Worncu, Esq. Portraits. 

llantell’s (Dr.) Geological Bzoor- 
slons through the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
setshire. New Edition, by T. IIuteut 
J oNRS, 1ih]|. Xuimrous beatUi/uUy ese- 
cuttd Woodcuts, and a Oeologieal Map, 

Medals''' tfi Creation; or, 

First Lessons in Geology and the Study 
of Organic Remains; including Geological 
Excui^ilons. New.J^ition, revised. Co- 
loured Plates, and several leavr 

ti/td Wootleuts, IS 9 vols., 7e. Bd. each. 

Pctrifectlons and their 

Trachings. An Illustrated Handbook to 
the Oiganic Bemaina In the British Mu- 
seum. Numerofu MIngmvings. Be. ' 

Wonders of Geology; or, a 

Familiar Expoiritio.i of GeoUii^cal 
nomcno. New £ditibii« augmei^ ^ 
Rupert .Tones, F.G.S. .Chloured 
Map or England, Pkitsi, and, f 
beautiful Woodcuts. ln9yola.;T| 

Morphy’s Games of Chps^^Ji 
the Matches and beat Games “ 
the American Clu 


lory and Analytical K. 

Tiuvr.. Fortratt and Memoir. 

it contains by far the largest colleetlon 
of games played by Mr. Morphy extant In 
any form, and has received his endorse- 
ment and co-oporiition. 

Oersted’s Soul in Nature, &c. Porirait, 
Bennie’s Insect Architecture. A'eto 
, Edition, tiilaraced by the Rev. J. G. 
Woou, M,A. ' Shortly. 




Bfehajrdson’s , geology, including 

Mlnsrelogy and^J^lsaontology. Revised 
and enlar^, bjf Dr. TlWaam, Upwards 

Sohoi^s lE^^TIants. aiM Ibui ; and 
Kobeira S^etehea from tlitf MUk^l King- 
doib. Translated A. HsKriURyF.R.S. 
Coloured Map cf the Qcggfapl^ ef Plants. 
Smith’s (PyeS Geol^ end Scrip- 
ture; or,.llieBMation between.- the Holy 
‘^rl^nrtf and Geological Science, 

.Stanley’s CfNwsided Syi^psis of the 

Principal of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish Schools. ' » 

Staunton’s GhesS p]|a3^s Handbook. 

NiaaunrtM Diaggyi^ . 

A Supplement 

to . the Handbook. Con- 

tabiieg ItaSporiant modern 

IllnatTated 
b of Chess 
*. .Morphy's 
6s. 

S Oompanion. 

Ipe on 0.108, Col- 
SlSld a Belection 



added, a 


of 1851. 

jies of Chemis- 
^'sejles of simple expe- 
€f inti MustratUms. 

* CaiOliftir; «r, 
I. . Addressed t/> 
. vrtth'N'jtteB, by 
CJM. To'wbl<* i.; 
Id Manpre, by 


of Great 

lew of its 
Countries. 


gated; widi^ m i 
comparative state ^ 

New Edition, rofisbdfddS completed to 
the present time, by P. L. SDfXointe. One 
hundred and fifty lUustnOions. In 2 vols. 
Philosophy of Msmi&ctures ; 


or, An Exposition of tbe Factory System 
of Great Britain. New Ed., continued to the 
present time, by P. L. SmvoNDS. 75. 6d. 


XIII. 

Bohn’s Cheap Series. 


Berber, The; or, The Mountaineer 
of the Atltts. A Tale of Morocco, by W. y. 
Mayo, M.D. Is. 6d. 

Boswell’s Lifo of Johnson. Includ- . 

ing htt Tour to the Hebrides, Tour 1n\ 

• \vale8. dse. Edited, with large odditiona J 
and Notes, by IheRight Hon. John Wilson i 
^Crokek. XhesjBCo^ and most complete ' 
Copyright Edlubn, xe-arranged and re- | 
.. vised , according to the snggesfloDS .of < 
tai Miu»nilay, the late Jpmr ; 
. WRionr, Esq., tipth Inthfer addltlona.by I 
4'''; '<• 14 

I*-' -• - ■ ■■ 


j 1 Mr. CaoREit. rp":ards of 40 En- 
gravings on sted. Ill 4* vols. doth, 4s. 
t-ach, or 8 parts 2s. each. 

%♦ The public has now for 16s. wliat 
waa formerly published at 21. 
^oswell’s^l^oluvioitiana. A Collection 
of l^iscellancoifll Adbodotes and Sayings 
Pr, Samuel:. JRahnsOn, gathered from 
’ noarbr-a jraadred . publications. A Sequd 
to ^vSkiush it forms vol, 6 , 

or pms 9 and lO. Engravings on Steel. 

I In 1 Vol. doth, 45., or In a parts, 2s. each. 
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